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TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 

1911 


Dbobmbbb  11,  1911.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed 
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Wab  Depaetmbitp, 
WoihingUm,  December  9,  1911. 
Sm:  Pursuant  to  the  proyisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
February  24,  1891, 1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  signed 
copy  of  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
and  Fortification,  covering  the  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  1910,  to  June 
30,  1911. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  L.  Stimson, 

Secretary  of  War. 
The  Speaker  or  the  House  or  Befbesemtahves. 
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Report 
of 

The  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortification. 


Washinqton,  D.  C,  October  SI,  1911. 
The  Sbcbetaby  op  Wab. 

Sm:  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  February  24,  1891, 
the  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortification  has  the  honor  to  submit, 
for  transmission  to  Congress,  its  twenty-first  annual  report,  covering 
the  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  1010,  to  June  30,  1911. 

PEBSONNBL. 

Several  changes  have  occurred  in  the  personnel  of  the  Board  since 
the  last  report.  Maj.  Gen.  Arthur  Murray  was  relieved  and  Capt. 
Stanley  D.  Embick,  General  Staff,  detailed  by  paragraph  5,  Special 
Orders  No.  129,  June  3,  1911.  Lieut.  Col.  Edwin  St.  J.  Greble, 
General  Staff,  was  detailed  as  a  member  by  paragraph  16,  Special 
Orders  No.  306,  December  31,  1910,  vice  Brig.  Gen.  M.  M.  Macomb. 
Capt.  Robert  R.  Ralston,  Corps  of  Engineers,  was  detailed  as  recorder 
by  paragraph  6,  Special  Orders  No.  54,  March  7, 1911.  Hon.  WiUiam 
Warner  was  appointed  civilian  member  March  4,  1911,  vice  Gen. 
Thomas  J.  Henderson,  deceased. 

The  Board  now  consists  of  the  following-named  members:  Maj. 
Gen.  Leonard  Wood.  Chief  of  Staff,  president;  Briff.  Gen.  WiUiam 
Crozier,  Chief  of  Ordnance;  Brig.  Gen.  WiUiam  H.  JBixby,  Chief  of 
EiLgineers;  Brig.  Gen.  E.  M.  Weaver,  Chief  of  Coast  ArtiUery:  Lieut. 
CoL  Edwin  St.  J.  Greble,  General  Staff;  Capt.  Stanley  D.  Embick, 
Generfd  Staff-  and  Hon.  William  Warner,  civiUan  member,  with 
Capt.  Robert  R.  Ralston,  Corps  of  Engineers,  recorder. 

LEGISLATION. 

The  only  special  legislation  affecting  the  Board  is  contained  in 
the  fortifications  appropriations  act  approved  March  4,  1911,  making 
appropriation  for  continuing  the  work  of  the  board,  as  foUows: 

To  enable  the  board  to  make  all  needful  and  proper  purchaoee,  experiments,  and 
tests  to  ascertain,  with  a  view  to  their  utilization  by  the  Government,  the  most  effec- 
tive guns,  small  aims,  cartridges,  projectiles,  fuses,  explosives,  torpedoes,  armor  plates, 
and  other  implements  and  engines  of  war,  and  to  purchase  or  cause  to  he  manufac- 
tured, under  authnity  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  such  guns,  carriages,  armor  plates, 
and  other  war  material  as  may,  in  the  jud^ent  of  the  hoard,  be  necessary  in  the 
proper  dischaige  of  the  duty  devolved  upon  it  by  the  act  approved  Septemboz  twenty- 
second,  eighteen  himdred  and  eighty-Mght;  to  pay  the  sauuy  of  the  civilian  member 
<^  tfaa  Bond  of  Ordnaiice  and  Fortincaaon  proviaed  by  the  act  of  February  twenty- 
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fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  and  for  the  neceeMury  traveling  expenses 
of  said  member  when  traveling  on  duty  as  contemplated  in  said  act;  for  the  payment 
of  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  board,  including  a  per  diem  allowance  to  each  officer 
detailed  to  serve  thereon,  when  employed  on  duty  away  from  his  permanent  station, 
of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day;  and  for  the  test  of  experimental  guns,  carnases, 
and  other  devices  procured  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Boara  of 
Ordnance  and  Fortification,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  the  expenditure  of  which 
diall  be  made  by  the  several  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  heretofore  having  juris- 
diction of  the  same,  or  by  the  board  itself,  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  direct:  Pro- 
videdf  That  before  any  money  shall  be  expended  in  the  construction  or  test  of  anv 
gun.  gun  carriage,  ammunition,  or  implements  under  the  supervision  of  the  said  board, 
me  board  shall  oe  satisfied  after  due  inquiry  that  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States 
has  a  lawful  right  to  use  the  inventions  involved  in  the  construction  of  such  Run,  gun 
carriage,  ammunition,  or  implements,  or  that  the  construction  or  test  is  made  at  the 
request  of  a  person  either  having  such  lajdul  right  or  authorized  to  convey  the  same 
to  the  Government. 

OENEBAL  OPEBATIONS. 

The  statute  requires  the  Board  annually  to  submit  a  statement  of 
its  general  operations.  Brief  statements  are  made  under  appropriate 
helpings  of  the  objects  for  which  allotments  have  been  made.  Not 
a  ^eat  deal  of  new  work  has  been  undertaken  in  the  past  year,  the 
prmcipal  activity  of  the  Board  having  been  directed  to  the  comple- 
tion of  extensive  experiments  previously  inaugurated,  though  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  purchase  abroad  of  types  of  observing 
platforms  for  the  field  artillery,  the  present  long  and  accurate  range 
of  such  guns  necessitating  a  greater  field  of  observation  than  is  pos- 
sible from  the  usual  ground  level.  The  year  has  witnessed  completion 
of  an  extended  series  of  armor-plate  tests,  and  also  of  tests  of  reen- 
forced  concrete  for  fortifications;  the  adoption  of  a  satisfactory  auto- 
matic mine  anchor,  and  of  types  of  mechanical  data  transmitters 
for  guns  and  mortars,  while  experiments  with  electrical  transmitters 
are  still  in  progress. 

A  useful  ana  necessary  part  of  the  Board's  work  has  been  the  con- 
sideration of  the  great  niunbers  of  military  inventions  submitted  to 
the  Government.  All  have  been  carefully  considered  and  such  as 
gave  promise  of  utility  have  been  favorably  reported  upon  for  devel- 
opment or  adoption.  Appendix  B  contams  a  list  of  subjects  con- 
sidered. 

ABMOB-PLATB  TESTS. 

January  4,  1906,  the  Board  made  an  allotment  of  $54,019.40  to 
cover  the  cost  of  targets,  annor  plates,  projectiles,  powder,  fuzes, 
and  all  other  expenses  of  making  tests  of  armor  plate  in  accordance 
with  proCTam  prepared  by  the  Onief  of  Ordanance  at  the  request  of 
the  boara.  On  May  4,  1907,  the  allotment  was  increased  by  $2,500 
for  continuing  the  experiments.  Subsequent  allotments  were  made 
on  April  7,  1910,  of  $500.  and  August  23,  1910,  $650.  Report  of  the 
firings  has  been  received  and  the  results  of  all  tests  analyzed  and 
made  available  for  consideration. 

MEANS  FOB  PBEVENTING  EBOSION  OF  GX7KS. 

On  January  2,  1908,  the  Board  made  an  allotment  of  $2,500  to 
cover  the  coat  oi  altenng  a  6-pounder  gun,  procuring  ammunition, 
and  conducting  test  of  a  method  of  preventing  erosion  of  guns  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  J.  H.  Brown.    On  April  2,  1908,  the  allotment  was 
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increaMd  by  $476.  On  completion  of  the  firing  of  the  500  rounds 
nrovided  for  by  these  allotments,  Mr.  Brown  was  given  authority  to 
nre  100  additional  rounds  at  his  own  expense. 

Several  distinctive  features  were  included  in  the  tests  of  the  Brown 
method,  and  while  the  erosion  was  less  than  that  of  the  other  gims 
fired  for  comparison^  the  reason  was  not  apparent. 

At  the  time  the  original  allotment  was  made  for  test  of  Mr.  Brown's 
method  an  allotment  of  $5,000  was  provided  for  tests  of  other  means 
of  preventin£^  or  reducing  erosion  in  similar  guns  and  some  progress 
in  the  tests  had  been  made  when  the  Board,  on  recommendation  of 
the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  reallotted  the  uneimended  balance  of  the 
S5,000  for  the  purpose  of  tests  to  determine,  by  a  process  of  elimina- 
tion, to  which  of  the  several  distinctive  features  of  Mr.  Brown's 
method,  if  any,  the  lessened  erosion  was  due.  During  the  process 
of  these  tests  it  became  apparent  that  the  information  being  obtained 
would  probably  not  hold  good  for  larger  calibers,  and  on  December  1, 
1910,  an  allotment  of  $8,000  was  made  for  a  test  in  6-inch  gims  of  the 
Brown  system  of  preventing  erosion  in  comparison  with  the  latest 
system  in  use  by  the  Ordnance  Department.  The  tests  have  been 
completed,  but  report  has  not  yet  been  received. 

THE  BMBBT  DISAPPEABING  OABBIAGB. 

There  have  been  no  developments,  so  far  as  the  Board  is  informed, 
in  connection  with  the  Emery  gun  carriage,  and  the  board  can  onl^ 
repeat  what  has  been  said  heretofore  in  regard  to  the  history  of  this 
carriage.  All  ^e  work  on  the  Emery  design  has  been  done  under 
direct  legislative  enactment,  and  the  only  part  to  be  taken  by  the 
Board  in  the  matter  is  that,  when  completed,  if  ever,  the  carriage  is  to 
be  tested  under  its  supervision. 

The  construction  of  an  Emery  12-inch  elevating  carriage,  as  it  was 
called,  was  authorized  by  special  act  of  Congress  appropriating 
$130,000  for  the  purpose  in  February,  1893,  and  a  contract  was 
entered  into  in  March  of  that  year  with  Mr.  A.  H.  Emery,  though  the 
actuid  work  of  construction  was  not  commenced  until  1896,  when,  by 
act  of  June  6,  an  additional  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made 
for  a  loading  apparatus  for  the  carriage,  and  the  inventor  was  relieved 
of  the  obligation  of  giving  bond  for  the  return  of  anv  money  paid  him 
should  the  carriage  not  prove  to  be  successful.  By  act  of  May  25, 
1900,  the  sum  of  $40,000  was  added  to  the  contract  price  of  the  car- 
riage, and  bv  act  of  March  3,  1903,  the  further  sum  of  $40,000  was 
appropriated  to  enable  Mr.  Emery  ''to  complete  and  erect  the  12-inch 
carriage."  The  total  amount  appropriated  for  this  carriage  and 
i4>purtenances  up  to  this  time  was  therefore  $220,000,  of  which 
$135,656.98  was  paid  Mr.  Emery. 

The  fortification  appropriations  act  of  April  21,  1904,  contained  a 
provision  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  discretion,  to  close 
the  contract  under  which  Afr.  Emery  was  working  and  to  make  a  new 
contract  with  him  for  either  an  8  or  10-inch  carriage,  to  be  furnished 
in  place  of  the  12-inch,  together  with  its  foundations,  erection,  and 
preliminary  tests,  ready  for  proof  tests  by  the  Board,  and  to  pay  for 
this  new  carriage  the  act  authorized  the  expenditure  of  the  $84^343.02 
remaining  from  prior  appropriations,  payment  to  be  made  ''m  such 
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•umA  and  at  such  times"  as  the  Secretary  of  War  ''shall,  fai  his  cUs- 
oretioD,  think  best." 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  act  referred  to,  all  work  on  the 
12^inch  carriage  was  suspended,  and  on  June  13.  1904,  a  contract  was 
entered  into  by  the  Chief  of  Oronance  with  Mr.  Emery  for  cme  l(Mnch 
carriage  of  Jiis  design. 

The  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  of  May  27,  1908;  contained  the 
following  provision: 

To  enable  A.  H.  Emery  to  complete  the  gtm  carriage  he  is  making  for  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  increase  the  price  of 
Baid  contract  to  be  pwdd  to  the  nid  Emery  for  the  said  carriage  by  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  which  sum  is  hereby  appropriated,  twenty  thouaaoid  of  which  is  to  be 
paid  to  him  on  the  approval  of  this  act,  nve  thousand  when  he  is  ready  to  put  in  the 
foundation  for  this  carriage,  and  the  other  five  thousand  when  he  is  ready  to  erect  the 
carriage  for  its  preliminary  test. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1908  Mr.  Emery  constructed  a  raibx>ad  track 
connecting  the  site  selected  for  his  carnage  at  Fort  Hancock  with  the 
Sandy  Hook  proving  ground  railroad.  This  track  was  used  for  the 
transportation  of  material  for  the  construction  of  the  concrete  founda- 
tions for  the  carriage.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May^  27, 
1908.  Mr.  Emery  was  paid  $5,000  for  the  completion  of  this  work,  since 
whicn  time  no  further  deliveries  have  been  made. 

Of  the  $114,343.02  available  for  the  execution  of  the  present  con- 
tract with  Mr.  Emery  for  his  carriage,  $100,811.51  has  been  paid  him. 

There  may  be  adaed  to  the  $114,000  mentioned  above  the  sum  of 
$135,656.98  paid  under  the  first  contract,  which  was  canceled  by  con- 
gressional authority,  so  that  the  total  amount  authorized  has  been  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Of  this  sum  there  remaiits  to  be  paid  Mr. 
Emery  $13,531.51,  or  slightly  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
authorized. 

In  its  last  annual  report  the  Board  stated  that  17  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  construction  of  a  carriage  of  Mr.  Emery's  design  was  first 
authorized.  This  remark  may  now  be  varied  by  saying  that  18  years 
have  passed  and  the  .Government  still  has  nothing  to  show  for  the 
expenditiu-e  of  95  per  cent  of  the  appropriations  except  the  founda- 
tions for  the  carria^  which  were  put  m  3  years  ago  in  order  to  enable 
Mr.  Emery  to  obtam  an  additional  $5,000  as  provided  by  the  act  of 
1908,  practically  the  first  which  required  him  to  do  anythmg  in  return 
for  money  paid  him. 

RAKOE  FINDERS. 

Bcarr  dk  Stroud  range  finder. — February  3,  1910,  an  allotment  of 
$2,000  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  a  12-foot  self-contained  horizontal 
base  range  finder  designed  by  Barr  &  Stroud  for  test  at  Fort  Monroe, 
payment  to  be  made  only  if  the  instrument  should  prove  superior  to 
the  9-foot  base  instruments  in  service.  At  the  same  time  $500  was 
allotted  for  transportation,  installation,  and  test  of  the  instrument. 

Test  of  the  instrument  has  been  completed,  and  the  results  obtained 
with  it  were  of  such  satisfactory  character  that  it  has  been  recom- 
mended the  instrument  be  adopted  as  the  type  of  its  class  for  our 
service* 
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CX>KCIBJITB  TABGFSTS. 

In  the  preparatioD  of  the  plans  for  the  defenses  of  Manila  there 
developea  a  need  for  a  form  ofparapet  which  would  occupy  as  Uttle 
space  as  possible  and  jet  be  sumciently  strong  to  resist  the  nre  of  any 
guns  that  might  be  brought  against  it.  On  July  17, 1909,  the  Board 
made  an  allotment  of  $9,()00  for  construction  of  parapets  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  reenforcement  with  a  view  to  aeveloping  a  parapet 
suited  to  the  purpose.  Further  allotments  of  $722.94  were  made  for 
completing  the  work,  and  $5,000  was  provided  November  4,  1909,  for 
ammunition  to  conduct  the  nring  test.  As  a  result  of  firings  made  at 
theee  targets,  the  board^  on  February  8,  1910,  allotted  $9,000  more 
for  construction  of  additional  targets  and  $2,120  for  ammimition. 
An  additional  allotment  of  $4^51.45  was  made  July  7,  1910,  for 
carrying  out  additional  tests.  The  main  tests  were  completed  early 
this  year  and  the  data  obtained  have  been  used  in  the  preparation  of 

Elans  for  certain  fortifications.    A  further  allotment  of  $200  was  made 
December  22,  1910,  for  conducting  a  test  with  6-inch  projectiles  to 
obtain  penetration  data  in  reenforced  concrete. 

RANGE  AND  AZIMUTH  TBANSMnTEBS. 

Burry  tyvewriter  tekgrapTi. — ^April  1,  1909,  an  allotment  of  $1,000 
was  made  lor  the  purchase  of  a  set  of  these  instruments,  an  experi- 
mental form  of  which  had  shown  some  promise.  It  is  an  instrument 
designed  for  the  transmission  of  visible  signals  to  the  gim  platform  to 
overcome  the  uncertainties  of  telephomc  communication  of  range 
and  azimuth  directions.  After  extended  tests  tbe  Coast  Artillery 
Board  foxmd  the  instrument  practicable  for  transmission  over  short 
distances  only,  and  while  the  instruments  on  hand  will  be  used, 
adoption  as  a  type  has  not  been  recommended. 

MeiAanical  range  transmitter. — ^April  1,  1909,  an  allotment  of  $500 
was  made  for  the  purchase  of  matenal  and  installation  at  Fort  Monroe 
of  a  mechanical  range  transmitter  proposed  by  the  Coast  Artillery 
Board.  The  device,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  intended  for  mechanical 
transmission  of  data  as  opposed  to  the  electrical  transmission  method 
used  in  other  instruments  tested.  The  plan  has,  after  test,  been 
adopted  as  a  type  for  installation  at  hea^^  gim  batteries  where  the 
plottii^  room  is  located  at  the  batteiy. 

MecSamcei  transmitter  for  mortar  latteries, — An  allotment  of  $250 
was  made  February  3,  1910,  increased  by  $150  June  2,  1910,  for 
installation  of  a  mechanical  transmitter  for  mortar  batteries  similar 
to  that  for  gun  batteries,  but  iiT^proved  by  experience  gained  in  test 
of  the  latter.  The  system  has  oeen  adopted  as  a  type  installation 
where  the  plotting  room  of  the  mortar  battery  is  centrally  located 
between  the  two  pits. 

Barr  it  Stroud  range  and  azimuth  transmitter, — July  26,  1910,  the 
Board  made  an  allotment  of  $800  for  the  purchase  and  delivery  at 
Fort  Monroe  of  a  range  and  azimuth  transmitter  designed  by  Barr  & 
Stroud.    The  instruments  have  been  installed  and  are  undergoin 
test  by  the  Coast  Artillery  Board. 

Grmy  tyve-wintrng  teUgraph, — July  7, 1910,  the  Board  made  an  allot- 
m^it  of  $727.50  for  the  purchase  of  a  tjrpe-printii^  telegraph  manu- 
factured by  the  Gray  National  Telautograph  Co.    It  has  been  under 
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goin^  laboratory  test  by  the  Coast  Artillery  Board,  but  definite  con- 
clusion as  to  its  merit  has  not  been  reached. 

Sehepder  dial  telegraph. — ^An  allotment  of  $2,400  was  made  July  26, 
1910,  for  the  purchase  and  test  of  the  Schepeler  dial  telegraph.  It 
was  installed  at  Fort  Monroe  for  test,  but  the  multiplicitv  of  con- 
ductors, high  cost  of  installation,  and  impossibility  of  checking  back 
data  make  the  device  undesirable  and  its  adoption  has  not  been 
recommended. 

ABTILLERY  DEVICES. 

Portable  searchlight  for  field  artillery, — October  4,  1906,  the  Board 
made  an  allotment  of  $6,500  for  the  development  of  a  portable  search- 
light for  use  with  the  neld  artillery.  On  October  3,  1907,  the  allot- 
ment was  further  increased  $4,500  for  the  same  purpose  and  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  test,  including  such  alterations  as  the  test  might  show 
to  be  desirable. 

The  development  of  the  outfit  met  with  many  difficulties,  but  it 
was  finally  completed  and  delivered  in  June,  1910,  and  was  then 
sent  to  the  maneuver  camps  at  Gettysburg  and  Pine  Plains  for  prac- 
tical test  under  service  conditions.  An  imexpended  balance  of 
$1,110.36  from  the  allotments  was  revoked  on  June  2,  1910.  The 
outfit  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Field  Artillery  Board  for  tactical 
test. 

AutoTYvatic  mine  ancTiors, — August  20, 1909,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Coast  Artillery  Board,  an  allotment  of  $1,500  was  made  for 
the  purchase  of  10  Broomell  mine  anchors  and  10  sets  of  castings  for 
an  anchor  design  by  the  Coast  Artillery  Board  for  comparative  tests. 
The  design  proposed  by  Mr.  Broomell  was  not  adoptea  and  this  por- 
tion of  the  allotment  was  revoked,  but  a  satisfactory  automatic 
mine  anchor  was  developed  by  the  Coast  Artillery  Board. 

On  July  14,  1909,  an  allotment  of  $500  was  made  for  the  construc- 
tion and  test  of  a  mine  anchor  desimed  by  Lieut.  Francis  B.  Wilby, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  stationed  in  Manila.  Tests  were  made  at  that 
point,  but  the  anchor  did  not  function  satisfactorily  and  has  not 
been  adopted. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

7i-pounder  semiautomatic  gun. — On  February  2,  1906,  the  Board 
made  an  iJlotment  of  $6,000  for  the  construction  of  one  7i-pounder 
semiautomatic  gun  with  long-recoil,  broad-tired  field  carria^  and 
limber,  to  determine  its  suitability  for  use  as  a  mobile  coast-defense 
gun.  Program  for  test  of  the  material  was  approved  April  17,  1906, 
and  it  has  oeen  under  test  at  intervals  since  tnat  time.  The  Qiief  of 
Ordnance  recently  reported  that  the  test  had  been  completed.  So 
far  as  the  mechanical  reatures  of  this  gun  are  concerned  it  is  suitable 
for  service,  but  the  Board  is  of  opinion  that  an  efficient  shrapnel  can 
not  be  obtained  in  a  projectile  weighing  materially  less  than  15 
pounds,  and  adoption  or  the  Ti-pounder  has  not  been  recommended. 

Mobile  artillery  targets. — December  1,  1910,  the  Board  made  an 
allotpaent  of  $5,000  for  experimentation  at  the  Field  Artillery  School 
of  Fire  with  the  German  system  of  mobile  artillery  target  practice. 
Work  imder  this  allotment  is  in  progress. 
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OhservoHon  cart  for  field  artillery. — November  3,  1910,  an  allot- 
ment of  $3,500  was  maae  for  the  purchase  and  delivery  in  New  York 
City  of  an  observation  cart  for  field  artillery  of  the  latest  design 
manufactured  by  Officino  Galileo,  of  Florence,  Italy.  This  device 
has  not  yet  been  received. 

Fontanamast — On  March  2.  1911,  an  allotment  was  made  of 
$3,500  for  the  purchase  and  delivery  of  a  field  artillery  observing 
platform,  known  as  the  Fontanamast,  a  German  invention.  When 
received  it  will  be  tested  by  the  Field  Artillery  Board. 

Roof  strudures. — ^August  23, 1910,  an  allotment  of  $5,000  was  made 
for  conducting  a  series  of  firings  at  various  types  of  roof  structures 
for  range-finder  stations,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  most  suit- 
able construction  that  will  avoid  or  lessen  the  effect  of  exploding 
hostile  shells.  The  design  of  material  for  these  tests  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Engineer  Department. 

Penetration  of  mortar  projectiles. — ^The  Engineer  Department  de- 
sired to  obtain  data  on  the  penetration  in  sand  of  mortar  projectiles, 
and  the  Board  on  March  2,  1911,  made  an  allotment  of  $456  for  con- 
struction of  the  necessary  sand  butt.  April  6,  1911,  an  additional 
$114  was  allotted  for  the  same  purpose. 

Hayden  panoramic  sJcetching  case. — ^An  allotment  of  $200  was  made 
December  1,  1910,  for  construction  of  a  panoramic  sketching  case 
designed  by  Lieut.  Herbert  Harden,  Fourth  Field  Artillery.  A  type 
instrument  has  been  made  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Lieut.  Hayden 
for  experimental  development. 

ESTDCATES  FOB  THE  COMING   YEAR. 

The  Board  has  this  year  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  for 
transmission  to  Congress,  an  estimate  for  $50,000  to  carry  on  its 
work  for  the  fiscal  jear  ending  June  30,  1913.  It  is  reconmaended 
that  the  appropriation  be  made  in  a  single  amount  as  heretofore. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  accurately  in  advance  for  funds  for 
exi>erimental  work,  the  nature  of  which  is  largely  problematical 
and  the  amount  re<iuired  equally  so,  but  the  best  guide  probably  is 
to  take  the  expenditures  for  a  number  ofyears  past  and  make  them 
the  basis  of  estimates  for  the  future.  Tiie  average  allotments  for 
five  years  have  been  $56,000.  The  estimate  submitted  is  therefore 
less  than  the  average  of  allotments,  but  it  is  hoped  will  cover  neces- 
sary requirements. 

FINANCIAL   STATEMENT. 

In  compliance  with  the  act  of  February  24,  1891,  which  requires 
"a  detailra  statement  of  all  contracts,  allotments,  and  expenditures 
made  by  the  board,"  an  exhibit,  marked  '^Appendix  A,"  accompa- 
nies this  report,  giving  a  detailed  statement  of  allotments  and  expend- 
itures from  July  1,  1910,  to  June  30,  1911,  the  period  covered  by 
this  report.  No  contracts  were  made  by  the  Board  during  the  fiscal 
year  except  for  rent  of  office  rooms,  which  is  included  in  the  running 
expenses  of  the  Board. 

On  July  1,  1910,  the  Board  had  on  hand  $146,955.46,  and  by  the 
act  of  March  4,  1911,  $25,000  was  appropriated.  To  oe  added  to 
these  is  the  sum  of  $6,871.58  revoked  from  prior  allotments,  making 
the  total  available  for  the  year  $178,827.04. 
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During  the  year  coTered  by  this  report  tiie  Board  made  aDotmeats 
amonntmg  to  S44;961.27,  leaying  a  balance  June  30;  1911,  of 
$133,865-77  for  continuing  tlie  work  of  the  Board;  of  which  amount 
$10;000 18  available  for  a  special  purpose  onlj;  as  shown  by  Appendix 
A.  There  is  therefore  available  for  generai  experimental  purposes 
9123,865.77,  or  about  $12;000  less  than  was  on  hand  a  year  ago. 

Leonabd  Wood, 
Major  Oeneral,  Chief  of  Staff  y  President  ofihe  Board. 

William  CbozieB; 
Brigadier  Oeneraly  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

W.  H.  BlXBY, 

Brigadier  Oeneral,  Chief  of  EngiMers. 
E.  U.  Wbavbb, 
Brigadier  Oeneral,  Chief  cf  Coast  ArtuUry. 
E.  St.  J.  QRimLB. 
Oclond,  Oeneral  Staff. 
Staklet  D.  EmbioK; 
Ca'ptain,  Oeneral  Staff. 
Wm.  Waeneb, 
Civilian  Member  ofihe  Board. 
RoBBiiT  R.  Ralston, 
Cbptam,  Oorpi  qf  Engineers,  Recorder  <^ihe  Board. 
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APPENDIX  A- 


Tabu  SBownro  Allotitents  and  ExPBNDrriTRBa  icadb  bt  ths  Boabd  of 
Ordnakos  akd  Fobtification  fbom  July  1,  1910,  to  Junb  30, 1911,  iNOLUDiNa 
Statbmbmt  of  Unsxpbndbd  Balancbs. 

A(A  of  Mar.  f ,  1889} 
Balance  on  hftadJnly  1, 1910 $10,000.00 

Ad  of  Aug,  18,  1890,* 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1910 1,203.61 

1910. 
July  26.  Allotment  for  part  payment  of  Schepeler  dial  telegraph  instni- 

mentB* 1,203.61 

ACU  ofl89t  to  1910,  inclunve. 

Balance  on  hamd  July  1,1910 |135,75L85 

Act  of  M-^r.  4, 1911 25,000.00 

160,76L86 

Revocationa  of  idlotments  under  these  acts* 

1910. 

July    7.  Nov.  7, 1908,  for apeaking  tubes 245.00 

23.  Aug.  20,  1909,  for  Broomell  mine  anchors 825. 00 

Oct.     1.  July  27,  1909,  and  July  7.  1910,  for  alteration  of 

BaoBch,  Lomb,  Saegmuller  range  finder SLOO 

1911. 
Jan.     5.  Aug.  20  1909,  for  teat  of  autcnnatic  mine  anchors. .  100. 00 
May    4.  Balances  from  allotments  for  tests  of  armor  plates.        1,800.82 
Nov.  4, 1909,  Feb.  8  and  July  7,  1910,  for  ammu- 
nition for  tests  of  concrete  paiapets 3, 869. 76 

6,87L68 

167,623.43 
Alloiments  during  the  year: 
1910. 
July    7.  Labor  and  material  for  tests  of  concrete  paiapeti..       4,65L45 

Giay  t>rpe-printing  telegraph 727.50 

Alteration  of  Bausch,  Lomb,  Sa^gmuller  range 

finder 30.00 

26.  Purchase  and  installation  of  two  sets  of  Barr  & 

Stroud  range  and  azimuth  transmitters 800. 00 

Purchase  ana  delivery  of  one  set  of  Schepeler  dial 

telegraph  instruments,  part  payment 1, 1 96. 39 

Aug.  23.  Tests  of  armor  plate 650.00 

Tests  of  roof  structures  for  range-finder  stations. . .        5, 000. 00 
Oct.     7.  For  firing  500  rounds  in  test^  of  means  of  preventing 

erosion 750. 00 

Nov.    3.  Observation  cart  for  field  artillery 3,500.00 

Dec.    1.  Construction  ofHayden  panoramic  sketching  case.  200.00 

Test  in  6-inch  guns  of  Brown  system  of  preventing 

erosion  in  comparison  with  service  method 8, 000. 00 

Experimentation  with  German  system  of  mobile 

artillery  target  practice 5, 000. 00 

22.  Firing  test  of  6-inch  projectiles  at  concrete  para- 
pets   200.00 

1  Available  for  movable  submarine  torpedoes  only. 
•Available  for  purchase  abroad  only. 
.■»...-. ^  payable  from  re|;ular  approprlatton. 
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1911. 


Mar.    2.  Purcbase  and  delivery  of  40-foot  Fontanamast $3,600.00 

Sand  butt  for  teet  of  penetration  of  mortar  pro- 
jectiles   456.00 

6.  Ad ditional  for  sand  butt 114. 00 

1.  Test  of  means  of  preventing  erosion,  deficit 120. 92 

30.  Expenses  of  board  for  the  year 8,861.40 


Apr. 
June 


143,76 


Balance  available  July  1,  1911 123,  t 


BEGAPrrULATION. 


Balance  on  hand,  act  of  Mar.  2,  1889 $10,000.00 

Balance  on  hand,  act  of  Aug.  18,  1890 1,203.61 

Balance  on  hand  and  appropriated  during  the  year 160, 75L  85 

Allotments  revoked 6.871.58 


Total  available 178,827.1  i 

Allotments  during  the  year 44, 961.  f  'j 


Available  for  allotment. 133, 865.  t- 


Statement  of  appropriations  made  for  experimental  work  of  the  Board  ^  (Mnanee  an>^ 
Fortification  8vnce  its  organization. 


Years. 

Axnoimts. 

Bemarks. 

1888    

$505,000 
231,000 

155,000 

150,000 
210,000 
125,000 

150,000 
100,000 
250,000 

150.000 
100,000 
100,000 
140.000 
100,000 
100,000 
140,000 
100,000 
10,000 
5,000 
25,000 
80,000 
100,000 
25,000 
25,000 

f5, 000  for  expenses. 

1889 

S15, 000  for  torpedo  howltcers  ;i  11,000  for  expenses  of  selecUon  of  site  tat^ 
proving  ground;  >40,000  for  counterpoise  battery;  150.000  for  morablr'- 
submarine  torpedoes;  $125, 000  for  test  of  experimental  guns. 

gun  carriages,  segmental  guns,  and  high  explosives. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

>• 

1893 

$130, 000  of  amounts  appropriated  in  prior  years  set  aside  for  Emery  gmi 

carriage. 
$50, 000  for  pneumatic  disappearing  gon  carriage. 

1894 

1895 

1896 

$50, 000  for  Howell  carriage;  $10, 000  for  Emery  loading  apperatui;  |4Q,000 
for  Galling  cast-steel  gun 

1897 

189v*< 

1899 

1900 

$40,000  for  Emery  canriafs. 

1901  

1902 

1903 

$40,000  for  Emery  oanriafs. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

$30,000  for  Emery  oanriafs. 

1909 

1910 

1911 H|. 

I  Tills  sum  was  retuzaed  to  (he  Tntfuxy  tai  UOH 
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SubjeeU  eormder^ 


Sal^lMt 


Pretanted  by— 


AmmaniUon  for  test  of  ooocrete  parapets : 

Oiuj  t vpeprintlng  telegraph. 

JUteration  of  Baosch,  Lomb,  Saegmaller  range  finder 

meyocatkm  of  aUotment  for  speanng  tabes 

Test  of  armor  plate 

Beports  of  erosion  tests 

IM-Rigottiaatoinatlo  rifle 

Automatic  machine  gon 

8maU  arms  sight 

•  lepeler  diaitelegrai^ 

viiotmentfor  Broomell  mine  anchors  revoked 

FMrcfaase  of  Schepeler  dial  telegraph 

irchase  of  Ban*  &  Stroud  ranm  and  asimath  traosmitter. , 
IjAliotment  for  test  of  armor  plale 

.viiotmentfor  test  of  roof  struotorss. 

Ailotmeot  for  erosion  tests. .• 

jOnn  inyanted  by  A.  DaTid 

TAir^hto  destroyer ••••.. 

Proiecule  for  destroying  air  ships , 

Blont  point  projeotlie 

Projeciile  for  destroying  air  sliips , 

Plan  for  destroying  air  sliips 

Hafmetic  submarine  torpedo , 

Arfmdal  stone  for  fortUTcatJon , 

Cannon  for  aeroplanes , 

Destroying  air  snips  by  captlra  balloons , 

Dirigible  torpedo , 

Firing  pin  and  a  gon  sight. , 

Depnsskm  position  flnqer , 

Botating  projectile  forimootlibore  gun. 

Winged  proJectOe 

Machine  gun 

Oon  mount 

Allotment  for  observation  cart  for  field  artillery 

Barry  typewrlter-telegrapli. 

Baqoest  for  reports  on  erosion  tests. 


Intrenohlitf  tool.  

FreJectUe  for  smoothbore  gmi 

Oyroscopic  projectile. •.•.•••.••. 

Tandem  torpedo 

Allotment  for  panoramic  sketching  case 

Test  in  e^nch  guns  of  means  of  preventing  erosion. 

Allotment  for  test  of  mobile  artillery  targets 

Views  on  new  classification  of  estimates 

Prq^sctile  invented  by  Henry  Brust 

Rotstixig  pn^ectlle  for  smoothbore  gon 

Turret  for  guns 

Aeroplaaeand  balloon 

Bevoeatlon  of  ailotmeot  for  tsst  of  mins  aDOhors... 

ADotmeat  for  test  of  concrete  parapet 

Prooam  for  erosion  tssts  tn  0-Inoh  guns 


Aspliyziating  projectile . 
Pn^M^wlihfoIdhigt 


Incendiary  projectUs. 

Test  of  portable  seanAU^. 

Program  for  test  of  concrete  targets. . . 

Report  of  tsst  of  mine  ancdMMs 

AdditSonal  firings  at  concrete  targets . 

Compound  pn^eetUs 

Prqieetlle  for  destroying  balloons 

BeeoD  apparatus  for  field  guns 

Torpedo  gun  and  projectile 

"  " )  for  aeroplanlsts 


'  repelHng 
offontai] 


attack. 
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Chief  of  Ordnance. 
Chief  of  Coast  Artmery. 

Do. 
Chief  of  Ordnance. 
Board  of  Ordnance  and 
J.  H.  Brown. 
Oeorg  Grotstnck. 
Thomas  Reed. 
Christian  Williams. 
M.  A.  AbrahamsQD. 
Chief  of  Coast  Artillery. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chief  of  Ordnance. 
Chief  of 
Chief  of 

Michael  Droodlok. 
W.  M.  Church. 
Harry  B.  CampbeD. 
B.C.  Borgeeen. 
8.  F.  Wilson. 
T.  Ehrenstein. 
W.  J.  Tumbull. 
Jasper  W.  Johnson. 
AUfed  Day,  Jr. 
D.  H.  Hoffman. 
George  S.  Schoonsr. 
John  J.  Murrln. 
Ernest  H.  Lewis. 
Frank  L.  Weed. 
I.  E.  Noak. 
Peter  A.  Duposa. 
H.  O.  Forrester. 

Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortlfieation. 
Chief  Signal  Officer. 
J.  H.  Brown. 
A.  D.  Rusnak. 
A.  8.  SJrshner. 
C.  R.  Welsh. 
AlexKlbvrar. 
Lieut.  Herbert  HaydsD. 
J.  H.  Brown. 
Oen.  M.  M.  Macomb. 
Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortificatloa. 
MankeACo. 
Harry  H.  Hood. 
Charles  W.  WaUer. 
Charles  Fiesse. 
Coast  Artillery  Board. 
Board  of  Enginesn. 
Chief  of  Ordnance. 
Alberto.  Wells. 
Peter  Jones. 
W.  O.  Hendemn. 
Chief  of  Engtneers. 
Board  of  Engineers. 
Coast  Artillerv  Board. 
Board  of  Englneen. 
J.  C.  Brlnson. 
Paul  W.  Hofllman. 
J.  H.  Lohmar,  attonmy. 
William  M.  Douglas. 
C.  Brown. 
W.  G.  Henderson. 
FredEphndm. 
Board  of  Ordnance  and  Foftlflcatloo. 
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BOABD  OF  ORDNANCE  AND  POBTIFIOATION. 
Subject*  considered— ConUnned, 


Subject. 


Presented  by- 


Construction  of  sand  butt  to  test  penetration  of  mortar  pro- 
jectiles. 

Mechanical  data  transmitter  tor  mortars 

Mechanical  ran^  transmitter  for  guns 

Report  of  test  of  automatic  mine  anchors 

Test  of  material  targets 

Review  of  armor  plate  tests 

Firing  naval  projectiles  at  concrete  targets 

Aeroplane 

Vibrating  TnniylA  nf  tnftnhif)fl  gUUS 

Torpedo  projectile 

Prajectiles 

Qun  construction 

Turrets  and  armored  car 

Additional  aUotment  for  sand  butt 

Report  of  test  of  concrete  targets 

Report  of  test  of  Schepeler  dial  telegraph 

"Vodobran" 

Gun  construction 

Gun  for  firing  at  airships 

Pneumatic  gun 

Armored  car 

Bomb-droppine  device 

Aerial  torpedo  Invented  by  John  W.  Currell 

Revolving  fort 

Torpedoes  with  auxiliary  heads 

Revocation  of  allotments  for  armor  plate  and  concrete  parapet 

tests. 
Use  of  plates  in  concrete  parapets  for  construction  of  explosion 

cbainber. 

Shell  to  contain  liquid  chlorine 

Cobham  ' '  aeroplane  autoturret  ordnance  " 

Bomb-dropping  device 

Destroying  airships 

Field  gun  and  carriage 

Projectile  with  expanding  barbs 

Cartridge  case 

Increasing  power  of  explosives 

Report  of  Brown  erosion  tests 

Permanent  office  of  board 

Allotment  for  deficit  in  erosion  tests 

Smoko-produclng  bomb 

Ground  mine 

Aerial  gun 

Operating  field  guns 

Test  of  Mclntyre  aerial  torpedo 

Gathmann  system  of  projecting  high  explosives 

Test  of  7f-pounder  semiautomatic  gun  and  mount 


Chief  of  Engineers. 

Chief  of  Coast  ArtiUary. 

Do. 
Coast  Artillery  Board. 
Chief  of  Coast  ArtiUary. 
Col.  E.  M.  Weaver. 
Secretary  of  Navy. 
Charles  Fiesse. 
Dennis  H.  O'Meara. 
William  M.  Douglas. 
C.  M.  Pettey. 
William  Melbum. 
A.  McF.  McSween^. 
Chief  of  Ordnance. 
Board  of  Engineers. 
Coast  Artilk^  Board. 
Ante  MUos. 
Stanislaus  Faber. 
Walter  O.  Lang. 
Watson  C.  Buck. 
John  J.  Kierst. 
Charles  Havery. 
Hon.  R.  P.  Hobaoa. 
Erich  Stoecher. 
Frank  D.  Warren. 
Chief  of  Ordnance. 

Do. 

CoL  F.  P.  Cobham. 
Hon.  Boies  Penross. 
T.  H.  Lyons. 
A.  M.  McFarland. 
Frank  Wolf. 
Peter  Jones. 
Adam  Loeb. 
John  W.  Buford. 
Chief  of  Ordnance. 
iSecretary  of  War. 
Chief  of  Ordnance. 
Fred  E.Jones,  jr. 

Do. 
Theo.  Murdock. 
Charles  W.  Pratt. 
Hon.  W.  M.  Calder. 
Secretary  of  War. 
Chief  of  Ordnanci'. 
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62d  CoKGKBass,  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  J  Document 
Sd  Session.       \  \    No.  193. 


ENCOURAGING  INDUSTRY  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

TRANSlilTTINQ 

JL  BEPOBT  SHOWIKG  THE  PBOPOSED  USE  OF  THE  APPBOPBIATION 
FOB  ENCOUBAQINa  INDUSTBY  AMONG  THE  INDIANS  DUBINa 
THE  FISCAL  YEAB  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1911. 


DiOEMBEB  4»  1911.— R^erred  to  the  Ck)mii]ittee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Interior 
Department  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Dbpaktment  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  December  ^,  1911, 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  March 
3,  1911  (36  Stat.  L.,  1058-1062),  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with a  report  showing  the  proposed  use  of  the  appropriation  for  en- 
couraging industry  among  Indians  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30, 1911. 

Respectfully,  Walter  L.  Fisher, 

Secretary. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


A  report  as  required  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
1911  (36  Stat.,  1058  to  1062),  in  which  there  is  appropriated— 

the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to 
be  immediately  available  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  industry  among  Indians 
and  to  aid  them  to  engage  in  the  culture  of  fruits,  grains,  and  other  crops.  The 
said  sum  may  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  animals,  machinery,  tools,  implements, 
and  other  a^cultural  equipment : 

Provided,  That  the  sum  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  expended  subject  to 
the  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  its  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  on  or  before  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighteoi,  and  aU  r^;)ayment8  of  this  sum  before  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  seventeen,  are  liereby  reappropriated  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
oliginal  ram,  and  the  entire  fund,  including  rach  repayments,  shall  remain 
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2  BNCOUBAQIKG  INDUOTBY  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

ayailal>le  nntU  Jane  thirtieth,  Bhieteen  hundred  and  aeTenteeB,  and  mU  repay- 
ments to  the  fund  hereby  created  which  shall  he  made  subsequent  to  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  shall  be  covered  hito  the  Treasury 
and  shall  not  be  withdrawn  or  applied  except  hi  conaequence  of  a  subsequent 
appropriation  made  by  Act: 

Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  to  Congreas 
annually,  on  the  first  Monday  hi  December,  a  detailed  report  of  the  use  of 
this  sum. 

Begulations  «)veming  the  expenditure  of  this  money  have  been 
formulated  and  tentative  ap^rtiofiffi^its  have  been  made  to  the 
following  jurisdictions,  where  it  is  thought  funds  of  this  class  would 
be  hdpful  to  the  Indians : 

Flathead.  Mont W,  000 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak 5, 000 

Takima,  Wash 5, 000 

Pueblo  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 2, 000 

Pueblo  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 8.000 

Fort  Mojave.  Ariz 2,000 

Fort  Yuma.  Cal 1*  000 

Malki,  Cal 1. 000 

Martinez,  Cal 1. 000 

Pala,  Cal 1, 000 

Pechanga,  Cal 1.080 

San  Xavier,  ArUs 2.000 

Soboba,  Cal 1, 600 

Walker  River,  Nev 1,000 

80,000 
The  regulations  pertaining  to  the  manner  of  expending  this  m<HM(y 
were  approved  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  Novem- 
ber 4.  Copies  of  these  regulations  have  been  sent  to  the  various 
jurisdictions  to  which  apjportionments  have  been  made,  so  that  the 
officers  in  charge  mi^ht  determine  whether  the  local  conditions  are 
adaptabto  to  the  requirements  thereof. 


KEOULATIONS    TO   GOVERN    THE    USE    OF    THE    FUND    **  INDUSTRY    AMONO 
INDIANS,  REIMBURSABLE,^  APPROVED  NOVEMBER  4,   1911. 

The  act  of  March  8, 1911  (S6  Stats.,  1058, 1061),  provides: 

Tbere  is  hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  or  so  mocb 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  immediately  available,  for  tbe  parpose  of 
encouraging  industry  among  Indians,  and  to  aid  them  to  engage  in  the  culture 
of  fruits,  grains,  and  other  crops.  The  said  sum  may  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  animals,  machinery,  tools,  implements,  and  other  agricultural  equipment: 
Provided,  That  the  sum  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  expended  subject  to  the 
conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  interior  for  its  repayment 
to  the  United  States  on  or  before  June  thirtieth,  ninete^i  hundred  and  eighteen, 
and  aU  repayments  to  this  fund  made  on  or  before  J^ine  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  seventeen,  are  hereby  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  origioal 
fund,  and  the  entire  fund,  including  such  repayments,  shall  remain  available 
until  June  thirtieth,  nin^een  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  all  repayments  to  the 
fund  hereby  created  which  shall  be  made  subsequent  to  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  seventeen,  i^all  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  and  shall  not  be  with- 
drawn or  applied  except  in  consequence  of  a  subsequent  appropriation  made  by 
law :  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress annually  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  a  detailed  report  of  the  use 
of  this  fund.    ♦    •    ♦ 

1.  The  use  of  this  fund  shall  be  limited  to  such  Indians  as  have 
not  available  means  with  which  to  undertake  sdf-sopport  aftd  to  the 
general  class  of  articles  named  in  tiie  act.  ITie  seva^il  superintend- 
ents for  whose  jurisdictions  apportionments  are  made  herefrom 
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should  use  great  care  in  selections  of  individuals  and  families  to  be 
thus  aided,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  such  persons  to  attempt  some 
industrial  undertaking  for  self-support  and  to  avoid  effortless  de- 
pendence. 

2.  After  determining  the  articles  most  needed  by  any  particular 
Indian  the  superintendent  will  submit  a  separate  request  for  au- 
thority in  each  individual  case,  reporting  all  expenditures  and  sav- 
ings in  the  usual  manner.  The  disbursements  to  be  shown  on  the 
regular  form  of  purchase  voucher.  This  fund  will  be  used  only  to 
aid  able-bodied  Indians,  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $600^  and  to  such 
as  desire  to  perscmally  cultivate  their  own  lands.  White  men  mar- 
ried into  the  tribe,  or  Indians  known  to  be  addicted  to  the  use  of 
liquor,  who  will  not  pay  their  just  and  necessary  debts  when  they 
have  means  to  do  so,  who  are  regularly  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  by  private  interests,  or  who  do  not  live  with  and  care  for 
their  families,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  aid  from  this  fund. 

3.  Before  delivering  the  property  thus  purchased  to  the  Indian  r.n 

agreement  shall  be  executed  by  him,  in  triplicate,  on  form ,  one 

copy  to  be  mailed  to  the  Indian  Office,  one  to  be  retained  in  the 
agency  files,  and  one  to  be  delivered  to  the  Indian.  These  agreements 
shall  be  numbered,  beginning  with  1  and  continuing  in  order  as  they 
eball  be  executed,  and  all  communications  should  refer  to  them  by 
such  number.  The  authority  number  should  be  entered  where  indi- 
cated on  the  blank  form.  The  nature  of  this  agreemnt,  the  dates  and 
amounts  of  the  several  payments,  and  the  fact  that  such  Indian  must 
make  arrangements  to  meet  such  payments,  should  be  fully  and 
carefullv  explained  and  everything  done  to  impress  upon  him  that 
he  will  be  expected  to  reimburse  the  Government  honestly  and  faith- 
fully according  to  the  stipulations  contained  therein. 

4.  In  case  any  Indian  should  default  in  any  payment  to  be  made 
by  him  or  should  not  use  the  property  for  the  purpose  of  self-sup- 
port as  previously  agreed  to,  or  should  so  neglect  to  care  for  it  as 
to  materially  depreciate  its  value,  the  superintendent  shall  take  from 
such  Indian  all  such  property  and  reissue  it  to  another  who  may  need 
it  or  who  will  agree  to  put  it  to  proper  use.  In  the  event  partial 
payments  have  teen  made  the  superintendent  will  proceed  to  value 
the  property  thus  recovered  or  have  it  valued  by  some  competent 
employee,  which  value  shall  be  the  price  charged  against  the  Indian 
to  whom  it  is  subsequently  reissued.  If  the  total  amount  of  the 
partial  payments  made  shall  exceed  the  difference  between  the  origi- 
nal cost  and  the  value  set  upon  the  property  at  the  time  of  its  re- 
issue, the  differoice  shall  be  refunded  to  the  Indian  to  whom  the 
property  was  first  issued  and  who  made  such  partial  payments.  If  it 
1?  found  that  the  depreciation  in  value  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
partial  payments  made,  no  part  of  such  partial  payments  shall  be 
refunded  but  all  covered  into  the  fund  to  be  used  as  provided  by  the 
act  named  above.  If  a  deficiency  is  created  by  the  depreciation  ex- 
ceeding the  partial  payments  made,  the  balance  should  be  collected 
from  uie  Indian,  if  possible;  otherwise  charged  up  as  loss.  All 
cases  where  property  is  taken  away  from  an  Indian  must  be  reported 
to  the  office  immediately.  In  case  of  increase  from  live  stock  pur- 
chased from  this  fund,  such  increase  shall  be  and  remain  subject  to 
these  regulations  the  same  as  other  property  originally  purchased 
from  this  fund. 
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5.  Where  the  property,  stock,  or  equipment  is  delivered  to  the 
Indian  in  the  quarter  in  which  purchased^  they  need  not  be  taken  up 
in  the  property  accounts,  provided  a  certificate  of  an  employee  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  such  delivery  is  attached  to  the  purchase  voucher, 
stating  that  the  articles  in  question  were  actually  delivered  to  the 
Indian  named.    A  reference  to  the  agreement  number  must  be  made 

on  each  purchase  voucher,  and  a  liability  card,  form ,  showing 

the  name  of  the  Indian,  the  total  consideration,  the  amount  of  each 
payment,  the  date  when  same  is  due,  the  fund  or  appropriation  used, 
and  the  agreement  number,  must  be  filled  out  and  forwarded  to^  the 
Indian  Office  with  each  agreement.  The  liability  card  when  received 
in  the  Indian  Office  shall  be  verified  and  initialed  by  the  clerk  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  agreements,  and  sent  to  Finance  Division  for  use 
in  the  examination  of  the  cash  accounts  of  the  superintendent 

A  schedule  in  duplicate  must  be  furnished  with  the  quarterly  cash 
accounts,  showing  all  collections  during  the  quarter  and  giving  the 
names  or  the  Indians,  the  number  of  the  authority,  number  of  agree- 
ment, and  number  and  amount  of  payment.  In  case  a  payment  is 
due  during  the  Quarter  and  not  paia,  or  in  case  of  cancellation  of  an 
agreement,  a  full  explanation  must  be  made  on  the  schedule. 

6.  Collections  made  bv  superintendents  are  not  subject  to  reuse 
until  covered  into  the  1* reasury  and  reapportioned.  All  such  col- 
lections shall  be  taken  up  as  a  separate  item  on  the  account  current 
under  the  heading  *'  Miscellaneous  receipts  ^  (class  II  when  the  ar- 
ticles were  purchased  from  an  appropriation  and  class  III  when 
Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  were  used),  and  deposited  as  fre- 
quentlv  as  the  superintendents'  bonds  may  require,  not  later,  how- 
ever, uian  the  close  of  each  quarter,  and  to  be  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury as  proceeds  of  sales  of  live  stock,  implements,  etc.,  purchased 
from  reimbursable  appropriations  or  from  Indian  moneys,  proceeds 
of  labor,  whichever  may  oe  appropriate. 

7.  The  partial  payments  to  be  made  by  the  Indian  shall  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  give  him  opportunity  to  meet  the  same,  but  in  no  case 
shall  the  time  be  for  more  than  four  years  from  date  of  ihe  agree- 
ment, or  after  June  30, 1918. 

8.  No  portion  of  this  fund  shall  become  the  basis  of  speculation  by 
any  Indian  thus  aided ;  nor  shall  the  property  purchased  therefrom 
be  sold  or  transferred  prior  to  full  payment  therefor  except  in  case 
of  reissue,  as  set  forth  above. 

9.  Appropriations  for  this  purpose  shall  not  be  used  to  meet  tribal 
needs,  nor  tor  community  needs  where  there  are  tribal  funds  appli- 
cable. In  unusual  and  meritorious  cases,  where  no  tribal  funds  exist, 
community  needs  may  be  relieved  by  two  or  more  individual  Indians 
joining,  their  aggregate  allowance  not  to  be  exceeded.  In  such  cases 
the  prmted  form  of  agreement  shall  be  changed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments. 

10.  The  foregoing  regulations  shall  also  apply  to  and  govern  the 
use  of  similar  appropriations  and  funds  where  the  law  will  permit. 

C.  F.  Haukb, 
Acting  Commissioner. 
Approved: 

Carmi  a.  Thompson,  Secretary. 
NOVBMBFR  4,  1911. 
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ANNUAL     REPORT     OF     FORT     LEAVENWORTH     AND 
ALCATRAZ  ISLAND  PRISONS. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 

mANSHTrnNa 

ANNUAL  BEPOHT  OF  BOABD  COVBHINa  FOHT  LBAVENWOHTH 
AND  ALCATBAZ  ISLAND  PRISONS,  TOGETHER  WITH  COPIES  OF 
BSPOBTS  OF  THE  COMMANDANT  OF  THOSE  PRISONS,  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JX7NE  30,   1011. 


DscsMBBB  5, 1911. — ^Bef erred  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Wab  Department, 
WdsJiingUm,  December  4,  1911, 
Sm:  Pursuant  to  a  provision  contained  in  the  sundry  civil  act 
approved  March  4,  1909,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  "herewith  a 
report  of  Ldeut.  Gen.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  United  States  Anmr,  retired, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  United  States  Sol- 
diers' Home,  dated  September  19,  1911;  upon  the  financial  and  other 
affairs  of  the  military  piison  at  Fort  licavenworth,  Kans.,  together 
with  copies  of  reports  from  the  commanding  officer  of  that  prison  and 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  Pacific  Branch,  United  States  Military 
Prison,  all  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  L.  Stimson, 
Secretary  of  War. 
.    The  Speaker  of  the  House  op  Representatives. 


Office  Board  op  Commissioners, 

UNrrED  States  Soldiers'  Home, 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  (7..  September  19,  1911. 
Sm:  In  compliance  with  that  part  of  the  sundry  civil  act  approved 
March  4,  1909,  making  appropriation  for  continuing  the  reconstruo- 
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tion  of  the  military  prison  at  Fort  Leav^iworth,  Ki^is.,  whidi  pro- 
vides that  hereafter  thegovemment  and  control  of  the  prison  shall, 
under  the  Secretary  of  War,  be  vested  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  and  that  the  president  of  said 
board  shall  submit  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  transmission 
to  Congress,  a  full  statement  of  the  financial  and  other  affairs  of  the 
prison,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1911 : 

No  special  appropriation  by  the  Congress  for  the  maintenance  of  the 

Erison  at  Fort  Leavenworth  or  the  branch  at  Alcatraz  Island,  Cal., 
as  been  made  or  asked  for.  The  entire  expense  pertaining  to  these 
institutions  has  been  defrayed  from  the  appiopriation  made  for  the 
support  of  the  Army,  and  their  affairs  have  oeen  administered  in 
the  same  manner  as  are  those  of  Army  posts. 

UNITED   STATES   MILITARY   PRISON,  FORT   LEAVENWORTH,  KAN8. 

The  report  of  the  commandant  of  the  prison  shows  that  the  net 
expenditures  for  maintenance  of  convicts  for  the  fiscal  year,  dis- 
bursed from  Army  appropriation,  were  as  follows: 

Quarterina8ter*8  Department |93, 905. 89 

Subfidstence  Department 89, 622. 49 

Pay  Departmtmt 54,884.63 

Total  net  expenditures 238,412.91 

This  is  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  convicts  for  the  year. 
Expenditures  made  for  repairs  to  buildings,  sewers,  water  supply,  and 
other  improvements  are  not  included,  as  they  do  not  enter  mto  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  convicts. 

The  monthly  average  number  of  convicts  in  confinement  was  918; 
last  year  it  was  867,  and  the  year  before  763. 

The  value  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts  employed  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  other  work  connected  with  the  prison  is  reported  to  have 
amounted  to  $466,644.20,  and  the  value  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts 
at  the  post  of  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  cutting  timber,  quarrying  stone, 
buildir^  and  repairing  roads,  the  work  pertaining  to  the  ^iminal 
railway  system,  etc.,  amounted  to  $52,954.85,  makmg  the  total  value 
of  the  convicts'  labor  $519,599.05. 

The  value  of  the  labor  is  estimated  on  a  basis  of  a  9^hour  labor 
day,  at  rates  usually  paid  in  civil  life  to  common  laborers,  black- 
sniiths,  carpenters,  painteis,  and  others  for  similar  work. 

The  average  number  of  convicts  during  the  year  having  been  918, 
and  the  total  value  oi  their  labor  $519,599,  makes  the  v«3ue  of  each 
convict's  labor  $566.01,  while  the  cost  of  keeping  each  convict  was 
onlv  $259.70.  The  value  of  his  labor,  therefore,  exceeded  the  cost 
of  his  keep  by  $306.31.  Last  year  the  value  of  each  convict's  labor 
was  $549.54,  and  the  cost  of  his  keep  was  $269.59. 

The  expenditures  for  reconstruction  of  the  prison  are  not  considered 
as  forming  a  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  convicts. 

The  Congress  i^ppropriated  $583,000  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
military  prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  the  money  to  be  expended  so  as 
to  give  the  maximum  amount  of  employment  to  the  inmates  of  the 
prison.  An  appropriation  was  also  madeof  $60,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  heating  and  power  plant  at  the  prison.     The  commandant's 
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report  shows  that  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  the  con- 
struction work,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  prison  will  be  completed 
within  20  months. 

Financial  statement  up  to  June  SOy  1911, 
Reconstruction  work: 

Appropriated  by  Congress $583,000.00 

Expenditures,  liabilities,  and  outertanding  accounts 318, 543. 80 

Leaving  amount  available 264, 456. 20 

Power  plant: 

Amount  appropriated 60, 000. 00 

Expenditures  and  liabilities 60,000.00 

The  care  and  preservation  of  the  forest  of  the  military  reservation 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  which  was  placed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  under 
the  commandant  of  the  prison,  has  received  special  attention,  and  with 
the  labor  of  convicts  excellent  work  has  been  done  clearing  out  dead 
timber,  transplanting  of  trees,  etc.;  2,149  cords  of  wood  for  fuel  were 
cut  and  200,000  feet  of  lumber;  also  timber  for  construction  purposes. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  confinement  on  June  30,  1910,  was 898 

Received  since 562 

To  be  accounted  for 1, 460 

Released  by  expiration  of  sentence 504 

Released  by  pardon 26 

Released  by  order 1 

Transferred 2 

Escaped 8 

Died 6 

Total 547 

Remaining  in  confinement  June  30,  1911 913 

Of  the  convicts  in  confinement  on  June  30,  1911,  864  were  native 
bom  and  49  were  foreign  born.  The  health  of  the  convicts  during 
the  year  was  excellent.    The  percentage  on  sick  report  was  2.95, 

Religious  services  were  held  during  the  year  and  were  well  attended. 

The  I .  M.  C.  A.  conducts  a  Bible  class  at  the  prison. 

School  was  conducted  three  nights  in  each  week  and  on  each  Sunday. 
The  average  number  of  convicts  under  instruction  during  the  year 
was  550,  and  excellent  progress  was  made. 

The  Ubrary  consists  of  4,142  volumes.  Two  deliveries  of  books  are 
made  each  week  to  convicts,  and  are  a  means  of  entertainment  as  well 
as  instruction. 

Convicts  on  release  from  confinement  are  furnished  a  suit  of  citi- 
zens' outer  clothing  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $10  and  a  donation  of  $5; 
also  transportation  to  their  homes,  or  elsewhere,  as  they  may  elect,  pro- 
vided the  cost  in  any  case  is  not  greater  than  to  the  place  of  the  con- 
vict's last  enlistment. 

The  prison  guard,  which  is  reported  as  efficient,  numbers  166  men. 
Th«re  is  also  a  Hospital  Corps  detachment  of  12  men  at  the  prison. 

The  officers  on  duty  at  the  prison  are  reported  as  having  performed 
their  duties  intelligentlv  and  efficiently. 

The  following-named  officers  were  on  duty  at  the  prison  June  30, 
1911: 

Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  H.  Slavens,  Deputy  Quartermaster  General, 
commandant. 
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Maj.  WUliam  N.  Bispham,  surgeon. 
Maj.  Paul  A.  Wolf,  Fourth  Infantry. 
Capt.  Fred  L.  Munson,  United  States  Infantry. 
Chaplain  John  A.  Ferry,  Tenth  Infantry. 

Capt.  Frederick  W.  Van  Duyne,  quartermaster,  United  States 
Army. 

Capt.  James  E.  Fechet,  United  States  Cavalry. 
First  Lieut.  Paul  M.  Goodrich,  United  States  Infantry. 
First  Lieut.  John  F.  Clapham,  United  States  Infantry. 
First  Lieut.  Goodwin  Compton,  Thirteenth  Infantry. 
First  Lieut.  John  M.  Hewitt,  Medical  Reserve  Corps. 

PACIFIC    BRANCH,    UNITED    STATES    MILITARY    PRISON,     AT    ALOATRAZ 

ISLAND,   CAL, 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 
1907,  the  Secretary  of  War  established  this  branch  for  the  confine- 
ment of  general  prisoners  for  whom  there  is  no  room  at  the  military 
prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  or  whom  it  is  impracticable  to 
send  there. 

The  affairs  of  this  branch  are  administered  in  the  same  way  and 
imder  the  same  regulations  as  those  at  the  military  prison  at  Fort 
Leavenworth. 

The  sundry  civil  act  approved  March  4, 1907,  provided  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  military  prison  at  San  Francisco  Harbor,  the  cost  not 
to  exceed  $250,000,  and  Congress  has  appropriated  that  amount  for 
thepurpose. 

The  report  of  the  commandant  of  the  prison  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1911,  shows  that  the  net  expenditures  for  the  main- 
tenance of  convicts  for  the  fiscal  year,  disbursed  from  Army  appro- 
priations, were  as  follows: 

Quartermaster's  Department $66,898.87 

Subsistence  Department 56, 577. 62 

Pay  Department 42,133.18 

Total 165,609.67 

This  is  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  convicts  for  the  year. 
Expenditures  made  for  repairs  to  buildings,  sewers,  water  supply, 
roads,  etc.,  are  not  included  as  they  do  not  enter  into  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  convicts. 

The  convicts  were  usefully  emploved  in  the  construction  work  on  the 
prison  at  Alcatraz  Island,  and  in  the  construction  of  public  buildings 
at  Angel  Island,  consisting  of  barracks,  post  exchange,  administra- 
tion building,  four  sets  of  oflBcers  quarters  and  a  guardhouse. 

The  value  of  the  convicts^  labor,  which  more  than  equals  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance,  is  given  as  follows: 

Reconstruction  work  and  other  labor  at  Alcatraz  Island $167,  882.  66 

Gonstruction  and  other  work  at  Angel  Island 124,221.75 

Total 292,104.41 

The  daily  average  number  in  confinement  was  501 ;  last  year  it  was 
375. 

The  net  expenditures  show  that  the  cost  of  keeping  each  convict 
was  $330.55;   last  vear  it  was  $388.06.'  The  value  of  the  labor  of 

each  was  $583.04;  last  year  it  was  $480.89. 
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Fmandai  sUtUment  (reconstruetum  work). 

Appropriated  by  acts  of  CongresB |250, 000. 00 

Expended  for  construction  of  prison,  including  skilled  labor,  etc 191, 997. 10 

Leaving  a  balance  available  of 58,002.90 

The  report  of  the  commandant  of  the  prison  shows  that  good 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction  work  during  the  year  and 
that  the  prison  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  by  Decem- 
ber next. 

The  prison  guard  consists  of  155  men,  and  in  addition  there  is  a 
Hospital  Corps  detachment  of  10  men,  5  men  of  the  Signid  Corps, 
and  2  noncommissioned  staff  officers. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  confinement  on  Jime  30,  1910,  was 463 

The  number  of  convicts  received  during  the  year  was 575 

Total 1,038 

Released  by  expiration  of  confinement 459 

Ptodoned 66 

Escaped 1 

Diedf. 8 

Transferred 1 

Total 535 

Remaining  in  confinement  June  30,  1911 503 

Of  the  575  convicts  received  for  confinement,  175  were  received 
from  the  Philippine  Islands.  Of  the  convicts  in  confinement  June 
30,  1911,  458  were  native  bom  and  45  were  foreign  bom. 

Convicts,  on  release  from  confinement,  are  furnished  a  suit  of  citi- 
zens' outer  clothing,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $10,  and  a  donation  of  $5; 
also  transportation  to  their  homes  or  elsewhere,  as  they  may  elect, 
provided  the  cost  in  any  case  is  not  greater  than  to  the  place  of  the 
convict's  last  enlistment. 

The  i>ercentage  on  sick  report  was  2.32. 

Reli^ous  services  were  conducted  each  Sunday  by  the  post  chap- 
lain and  by  volunteers  from  San  Francisco  and  vicinity. 

In  the  school  instruction  was  given  in  reading,  wnting,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  and  geography  from  6.30  to  7.30  p.  m.  daily,  Saturday, 
Sunday^  and  hohdays  excepted,  and  the  classes  consisted  of  about 
20  convicts. 

The  prison  library  consists  of  240  books,  papers,  magazines,  peri- 
odicals, etc.,  available  to  all  convicts  except  those  undergoing 
punishment. 

The  foDowing-named  officers  were  on  duty  at  this  branch  prison  on 
June  30,  1911,  and  have  performed  their  respective  duties  in  a  satis- 
factory manner: 

Lieut.  Col.  Reuben  B.  Turner,  commandant. 

Maj.  Carroll  D.  Buck,  Medical  Corps. 

Capt.  J.  C.  Castner,  quartermaster,  United  States  Army, 

Chaplain  Timothy  P.  O'Keefe,  Thirteenth  Cavalry. 

Capt.  Henry  H.  Sheen,  quartermaster.  United  States  Army. 

Rrst  Lieut,  Thomas  M.  Hunter,  Twentv-sixth  Infantry. 

First  Lieut.  Ballard  Lgrerly,  Fourth  Field  ArtiDery. 

First  Lieut.  Thomas  C.  Cook,  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 
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Herewith  are  transmitted  full  copies  of  the  tonual  reports  of  the 
oammandaiit  of  the  United  States  miUtarv  prison  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kans.,  and  of  the  Pacific  branch  thereof  at  Alcatraz  Island, 
Cal. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  B.  M.  Young, 
Liewtencmt  GfenenU,  United  States  Army,  Retired, 

President  of  the  Board. 
The  Sbobbtart  op  War. 


Annual  bbport  of  LiEirr.  Col.  Thomas  H.  Slavbns,  Deputt  Qitartbrmastbb 
Gbnbral  Unitbd  Statbs  Army,  Commandant  Unitbd  States  Militart  Prison, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  1911. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  July  t5, 1911. 
The  Adjutant  General,  United  States  Anny, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  United  States  military 
pris(m  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1911: 

quartermaster's  department. 

Oapt.  Frederick  W.  Van  Duyne,  quartarmaet^ ,  has  performed  the  duties  of  prison 
quartermaster  during  the  entire  year. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  oi  the  expenditures  of  pubUc  funds  made  to 
cany  on  die  regular  business  of  the  quartermaster's  department  during  the  year: 

Maintenance. 
Regular  supplies: 

Out  expenditures- 
Fuel,  fmge,  straw,  mineral  oil,  printer's  supplies,  bookbinder's 
supplies,  laundry  supplies,  tinner's  suppliee,  office  supplies, 
advertising  for  proposals,  subscriptions  to  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  steam  cooking  kettle,  knives,  fcH'ks,  and  spoons 
lor  convicts'  mess,  coal  UA,  repairs  (annual)  to  power  house, 
laundry,  heating  system,  lighting  system,  and  steam  cooking 

apparatus $30, 658. 18 

Pay  of  civilian  employees 4, 981. 88 

Total 35,640.06 

Expenditures  of  supplies  received  from  depots  and  other  sources — 
Laundry  supplies,   printing  supplies,   bookbindery  supplies, 
materials  for  lighting  system,  stationery,  tableware,  incan- 
descent lamps,  materials  for  repairs  to  heating  apparatus  and 

for  repairs  to  mess  furniture 1, 862. 42 

Miscellaneous  supplies 6.64 

Total 1,859.06 

Grand  total  regular  supplies 37,499.12 

Incidental  expenditures: 
Gash  expenditures — 

Blacksmith  coal,  ice  for  cooling  water  in  ofi^ces,  postage  stamps 
for  convicts'  letters,  carpet  warp,  insecticide,  office  supplies, 
broommaker's  cufb,  long-distance  telephone  service,  rewaia 
for  apprehending  deserter,  reward  for  apprehending  escaped 

convicts,  repairs  (annual)  to  bell  system 647. 16 

Sxtra  duty  pay  for  ffuards 7,472.50 

Pay  of  civilian  empToyees : 12, 905^  67 

Donations  to  convicts  at  release 2, 655. 00 

Total 28,680133 
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Incidental  expenditures — Continued. 

Ezpendituree  of  supplies  received  from  depots  and  other  sources — 
Blacksmith  supplies,  materials  tor  repairs  to  office  furniture, 
horse  medicine,  materials  for  repairs  to  bell  system,  disinfect- 
ants, insecticide,  coffins,  drawing  materials $590.80 

Miscellaneous  supplies 9.18 

Total 599.98 

Grand  total  incidental  expenses 24, 280. 31 

Barracks  and  quarters: 
Gash  expenditures — 

Charcoal,  gasoline,  padlocks,  materials  for  repairs  (annual)  to 

buikiingB 3, 168. 74 

Labor  for  repairs  (annual)  to  buildings 392. 86 

Pky  of  extra-duty  carpenter 182.00 

Total  barracks  and  quarters 3, 743. 60 

Military  poet  exchanges:  Repaurs  to  building  (annual) 79.67 

Army  transportation: 
Cash  expenditures — 

Street-car    tickets,    blacksmith's    coal,    materials    for    crating 

furniture 295.44 

Labor  for  crating  furniture 18. 00 

Extra-duty  pay  of  overseer  and  teamsters 258. 30 

Pay  of  civilian  employees 5, 875. 99 

Total 6,447.73 

Expenditures  of  supplies  received  from  depots  and  other  sources — 
Matetials  for  repairing  wagons,  for  repairing  harness,  for  crating 

furniture,  staole  supplies 1, 132. 75 

Miscellaneous  supplies 3. 18 

Transi)ortation  for  531  convicts  at  release 7, 409. 99 

Total 8,545.92 

Total  Army  traasportation 15,284.66 

Roads,  walks,  wharves,  and  drainage: 
Gash  expenditures— 

BlackFmith's  coal,  grass  seed,  mole  traps,  fence  material,  scythes, 

materials  for  repairs  (annual)  to  roads,  curbing,  etc 524. 10 

Skilled  labor  for  repairs  (annual)  to  roads,  curbing,  etc 160. 00 

Total  roads,  walks,  wharves,  and  drainage 648. 10 

Waters  and  sewers: 

Gash  expcnidituree — 

Gasoline,  changing  exposed  sewer,  changing  location  of  hydrant, 
etc.,  repairs  (annual)  to  pump  house,  repairs  (annual)  to 
water  and  sewer  systems,  repairs  (annual)  to  plumbing  in 

buildings 2,714.76 

Pay  of  extra-du  ty  plumber 173. 00 

Pay  of  civilian  employees 2, 797.  22 

Total 6,684.98 

Expenditures  of  supplies  received  from  depots  and  other  sources — 
Materials  for  repairs  to  plumbing  and  for  repairs  to  machinery, 
boiler  compound,  hydroxide  for  filtering  water,  pump  sup- 
pUes « 76L65 

Total  wattf  and  sewers 6,446.63 
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Clothinff  and  equipage: 
Gash  expenditures — 

Materials  for  repairing  shoes,  prison  stripe  cloth,  visars  for  con- 
victs' winter  caps,  straw  hats,  gloves,  dye,  sewing-madiine 

repairs,  band  supplies,  miscellaneous  tailor  supplies $2, 28L 17 

Materials  for  making  civilian  clothing  for  issue  to  convicts  re- 
leased   3,995.56 

6,276.78 
Expenditures  of  supplies  received  from  depots  and  other  sources — 

Equipage,  band  supplies,  naphthaline 185.83 

Total  clothmgand  e9uipage 6,462.56 

Construction  and  repair  of  hospital 277.50 

Materials  for  repairs  to  Hospital  Corps  sergeant's  quarters 89. 06 

Bringing  home  remains  of  officers,  soldiers,  etc 50.00 

New  inttallatvm  and  construction. 

Regular  supplies:  Printer's  supplies,  bookbinder's  supplies,  school  books, 

moving  quarters  No.  177-178,  street-lighting  system 790. 42 

Incidental  expenses:  Technical  books,  drutman's  instruments,  tele- 
phone wire .- 92.20 

Barracks  and  quarters:   Moving  stable  in  rear  of  quarters  175,  moving 

quarters  178-179,  materials  for  tent  floors,  window  guards  for  diops 671. 24 

Army  transportation: 

Coal,  ou,  and  waste,  for  locomotive 291.01 

Tools  for  blacksmith  shop 6L50 

Total  Army  transportation 352. 51 

Roads,  walks,  wharves,  and  drainage:    Lawn  mowers,   anvil,   material 

for  constructing  roads,  curbing,  etc 2, 382. 98 

Water  and  sewers:   Improving  sewage-disposal  plant,  moving  quarters 

177-178 335.13 

Clothing  and  equipage:  2  sewing  machines 74.70 

Clothing,  equipage,  and  eUaning  material  issued  for  ust  of  military  convicts. 

Clothing: 

444belts,  waist 84.36 

346  blankets,  woolen 858.08 

45  boots,  rubber,  pairs 14L30 

1,120  blouses,  dyed  brown ^ 2,486.40 

1,817  drawers,  canton  flannel ' 635.05 

4,519  drawers,  summer 1, 174. 94 

1 ,340  gloves,  pairs 871. 00 

482  hats,  black,  campaign 313. 30 

1,547  mittens,  canvas,  pairs 293. 93 

510  mittens,  woolen,  pairs 153. 00 

245  overcoats,  dyed  brown 1, 680.  70 

1,024  overshoes,  arctic,  pairs 2,672.64 

2,854  paiama  suits 1,883.64 

2,127  shirlB,  flannel 3.254.31 

1,361  shirts,  gingham 680.50 

806  shiriB,  khaki 483.60 

200  shoes,  barrack,  pairs 170. 00 

3,884  shoesj  leather,  pairs 4,000.52 

5,184  stockings,  cotton,  pairs 414.  72 

2,685  stockings,  woolen,  heavy,  pairs 644. 40 

300 stockings,  woolen,  light,  pairs 42.00 

570  suspenders 108. 30 

1,957  trousers,  cotton,  dyed  brown 2,074.42 

3,265  trousers,  kereey,  dyed  brown,  pairs 5,224.00 

2,992  undershirts,  cotton 748. 00 

2,612  undershirts,  woolen 2,063.48 

33,157.49 
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Included  in  the  foregoing  is  clothii^  which  was  received  during  the  year 
with  prisoners  sent  here  for  connnement.  This  clothing  was  not  an 
expenditure  by  the  pnson,  and  its  invoice  value  ($4,114.98)  should 
be  deducted  from  the  foregoing 14,114.98 

Total  clothing  issued  to  convicts 29,042.61 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  the  clothing  in  the  above  statement  is  charged  at  invoice 
price.  This  cloUiing  is  almost  entirely  obsolete  clothing  which  could  not  be  made  use 
of  in  the  Army.  It  is  thotight  that  50  per  cent  of  thie  invoice  price  should  be  the 
maximum  outlay  for  this  doming  tobecnarged  against  the  maintenance  of  the  prison, 
viz  $14,521.26. 

Equipage  and  cleaning  materials: 

647  brushes,  scrubbing $58.23 

1,183  soap,  scouring,  cakes 82.  81 

622  lye,  cans 3 1. 10 

475  mops,  handled 118.  75 

Total 290.89 

Total  clothii^,  equipage,  and  cleaning  materials  issued  for  use  of 
military  convicts 14, 812. 15 

Prom  the  foregoing  must  be  deducted  the  following  expenditures  for  new  installation 
and  construction,  which  do  not  pertain  to  the  actual  maintenance  of  the  prison  during 
the  year: 

Re^lar  supplies $790.42 

Incidental  expenses 92.  20 

Barracks  and  quarters 671.  24 

Army  transportation 352.  51 

Roaas,  walks,  wharves,  and  drainage 2, 382. 98 

Water  and  sewers 335. 13 

Clothing  and  equipage 74.70 

4, 699. 18 

There  are  also  to  be  deducted  as  not  being  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
prison  the  foUowingt 

Transportation  furnished  military  convicts  at  release $7, 409. 99 

Civilian  clothing  furnished  military  convicts  at  release 3, 995.  56 

Donations  furnished  military  convicts  at  release 2, 655. 00 

14,060.56 

Hie  following  funds  received  from  sales  of  quartermaster  property,  condemned 
stores,  electric  current,  and  proceeds  of  laundry  must  also  be  deducted: 

Salee  to  officers $146.89 

Sales  to  enlisted  men 376.92 

Sale  of  electric  current 20.00 

Sale  of  condemned  property  and  waste  products 364.  95 

Proceeds  of  laundry  work 543. 15 

1, 451. 91 

BeeapUtUation  of  expenditures  by  the  quartermaster's  department  for  the  actual  mmn- 

tenance  oj  the  prison. 

Regular  supplies $37,499.12 

Incidental  expenses 21 ,  625.  31 

Barracks  and  quarters 3, 743. 60 

Military  post  exchanges 79.  67 

Anny  transportation 7, 563.  66 

Roads,  walks,  wharves,  and  drainage 684. 10 

Water  and  sewers 6,446.63 

Clothing  and  equipage 2, 467.  00 

Construction  and  repair  of  hospitals 277. 50 
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Quarten  for  hospital  stewards 189.06 

BringiDg  home  remains  of  officers,  soldiers,  etc 50.00 

Olotmng,  equipage,  and  cleaning  materiab  for  military  convicts 14, 812. 15 

Total 95,357.80 

Less  receipts 1,45L91 

Total  net  outlay  of  quartermaster's  department 93,905. 89 

PubKc  animaU. — On  hand  July  1, 1910:  Horses,  13;  mules,  88.  Received  since  bv 
timnafer,  horses,  1;  mules,  11.  Total  to  be  accounted  for,  horses,  14;  mules,  99.  Sold, 
horses,  1.    Died,  mules,  1.    On  hand  June  30, 1911.  horses,  13;  mules,  98. 

MeoTis  of  transportation. — Carts:  2  sanitary,  3  riding,  7  hand,  4  dump.  Wagons: 
2  water,  1  truck,  10-ton,  1  sprinkling,  1  rock,  2  passenger,  2  express  delivery,  14  escort, 
27  dump,  1  army,  1  ambulance,  2 buckboards.  Railroad:  1  locomotive,  double  ender, 
saddle  tank;  2  cars,  dump,  standard  gauge;  2  cars,  flat,  standard  gauge;  48  cars,  dump, 
narrow  gauge;  4  cars,  push,  standardgauge:  1  car,  track  laying,  standard  gauge. 

Post  Quartermaster  Sergeant  Qiarles  S.  Tinmions  has  been  on  duty  at  the  prison 
during  the  entire  year.    He  has  performed  his  duties  in  a  satis&ctory  manner. 

The  quartermaster  repcNrts  that  with  few  excejgtions  the  civilian  employees  under 
his  direction  have  performed  their  duties  in  a  satis^tory  manner. 

SUBSISTBNOB  DBPA.RTHBNT. 

Capt.  Frederick  W.  Van  Duyne,  quartermaster,  has  performed  the  duties  of  prison 
commissary  during  the  entire  year. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  prison  com- 
missary during  the  year: 

Receipts: 

By  transfer  from  officers $47,900.00 

From  sales 12,042.46 

Total 59,942.46 

Disbursements: 

For  ration  articles 22, 571. 99 

For  subsistence  property 64.00 

For  commutation,  savings,  services 36, 838.  66 

For  ice 413.53 

Transferred  to  officers 48. 02 

Depofdted  to  credit  of  treasurer  of  United  States 6.  26 

Total 59,942.46 

No  balance  on  hand  June  30,  1911. 

During  the  year  rations  were  furnif«hed  and  commuted  an  below: 


Rations. 


Value. 


Poet  noncommissioned  staff 

Hospital  corps 

Prison  guard 

Civil  employees,  quM'termaster's  department., 

Military  convicts 

Detachments  of  guards,  etc 


Total 

CJommiited  for  sick: 

Enlistod  men. 

Military  convicts. 


677 

3,860 

58,653 

4,814 

323, 5W 

268 


391,866 


1,020 
9,891 


Total. 


10.911 


$14a83 

804.75 

12,224.29 

1,002.89 

67,424.31 

5a  49 


81,047.56 


306.00 
2,967.30 


1,273.30 


Money  value  of  8oap,  foilct  paper,  ice,  etc.,  bw»ued  under  A.  R.  1237..^.  11,779.09 

Toilet  supplies  issued  to  military  convicts  under  A.  R.  1237 2, 777. 20 

Subsistence  property  expended  and  condemned,  including  stationery, 

miscellaneous  tools,  etc 195. 83 

Total  outlay  of  subsistence  department  for  maintenance  of  prison 89, 622. 49 

The  average  cost  of  the  garrison  ration  waa 0.  2067 
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Post  Commissary  Seigt.  William  W.  Reese  has  been  on  duty  at  the  prison  during 
the  entire  year.    His  services  have  been  satisfactory. 

Prison  bakery. — Capt.  Frederick  W.  Van  Duyne,  quartermaster,  prison  treasurer,  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  bakery  during  the  entire  fiscal  year. 

Receipts: 

From  sales  of  bread $10,322.66 

From  sales  of  empty  sacks 18.  75 

Total '. 10,341.41 

Disbursements : 

For  purchase  of  flour 7,979.13 

For  purchase  of  yeast 314. 00 

For  purchase  of  lard,  salt,  etc 270. 34 

Returned  to  organizations  (dividends) 1,777.94 

Total 10.341.41 

No  balance  on  hand  June  30,  1911. 

3,880.80  pounds  of  flour  were  purchased,  from  which  4,969.80  pounds  of  bread  were 
8old. 

The  average  price  of  flour  was  $0.022358. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Biaj.  William  N.  Bispham,  Medical  Corps,  has  performed  the  duties  of  prison  sur- 
geon during  the  entire  year,  except  while  on  leave  from  August  23  to  September  11. 
On  August  30,  1910,  First  Lieut.  John  M.  Hewitt,  Medical  Kesorve  Corps,  reported 
at  the  prison  and  was  assigned  to  duty  as  assistant  to  the  prison  surgeon. 

Officers  and  enlisted  men. 
Number  treated: 

Diseases 75 

Injuries 8 

Venereal 9 

Total 92 

Transferred  to  other  hospitals: 

Bite  of  rabid  dog 2 

Lobs  of  vision,  one  eye 1 

Insanity 1 

Total 4 

Treated  for  contagious  and  infectious  diseases: 

Pneumonia 2 

Influenza 7 

Impetigo 1 

Total 10 

Operations  performed: 

Major 4 

Minor 2 

Total 6 

Average  daily  number  on  sick  report 3.  019 

Number  of  days  lost  on  account  of  sickness 1, 102 

Percentage  on  sick  report 1.  67 

Percentage  of  deaths 0 
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Military  convicU, 
Number  treated: 

Diseasee ; 730 

Injuries 165 

Venereal 25 

Malingerers 9 

Under  observation 11 

Total 940 

Transferred  to  other  hospitals: 

Insanity 1 

Under  observation  for  insanity 1 

Total 2 

Release  from  confinement  on  account  of  incurable  disease  (locomotor  ataxia). .  1 

Died: 

Pneumonia 2 

Injuries 4 

Total 6 

Treated  for  contagious  and  infectious  dinoasos: 

Influenza 149 

Impetigo 2 

Pneumonia 11 

Mumps 15 

Total 177 

Operations  performed: 

Major 24 

Minor 74 

Total 98 

Average  daily  number  on  sick  report 27. 986 

Number  of  days  lost  on  account  of  sickness 10,215 

Percentage  of  men  on  sick  report 2.957 

Percen tage  of  deaths .657 

MiscellaneoiLS  data. 

Total  number  of  prescriptions  filled  for  persons  not  on  Mck  report 16, 461 

Total  number  of  dressings  applied  to  persons  not  on  sick  report 8, 912 

Inoculated  against  t^hoid  fever: 

Officers  and  enlisted  men 69 

Convicts 158 

Civilians 4 

Total 231 

Vaccinated  against  smallpox  (enlisted  men) 298 

Number  of  men  examined  for  enlistment: 

Enlisted 44 

Rejected 3 

Total 47 

Identification  records  made: 

Enlisted  men 44 

Convicts 653 

Total 697 

Hospital  Corps  detachment. — The  strength  of  the  detachment  is  12 — 1  sergeant,  fiiBt 
class;  2  sergeants;  1  acting  cook;  5  privates,  first  class,  and  3  privates. 

During  the  year  there  were  four  trials  by  summary  court  of  memlx^B  of  the  detach- 
ment. 
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ExpendUure  of  pubKe  funds. 

Pay  of  Hoepital  Corps $3,836.86 

Interest  on  depositB  of  Hospital  Corps 5.  47 

Travel  pav  of  Hospital  Corps  men  on  discharge 209.48 

Cbthing  drawn 143.28 

Gbthing  savings  paid  on  discharge 364. 19 

Subsistence  of  Hospital  Corps 831.84 

Total 5,390.91 

Refunded  to  United  States: 

Court-martial  fines 17. 00 

Price  of  purchase  of  discharge 35.00 

Total 5^00 

Total  net  outlay  for  maintenance  of  prison  hospital  during  the  year. .    5, 338. 91 

The  cost  of  drugs,  instruments,  furniture,  bedding,  etc.,  is  not  known,  no  invoice 
prices  being  fumisned  by  the  medical  supplv  depots. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  the  health  of  the  command  durine  the  fiscal  year . 
just  closed  has  been  excellent.  This  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  close  watch  kept 
on  sanitary  conditions  at  the  prison. 

Chaplain*  8  office, 

Chaplam  John  A.  Ferry,  Tenth  Infantry,  prison  chaplain .  Chaplain  Feny  reported 
at  this  prison  August  10,  1910,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  on  that  date  as  pnbon  chap- 
lain, relieving  Chaplain  Francis  B.  Doherty,  Seventeenth  Infantry.  In  addition  to 
his  duties  in  connection  with  religious  affairs,  the  chaplain  is  also  censor  of  the  convicts' 
mail,  in  charge  of  prison  library,  and  in  charge  of  schools. 

Rdigums  of  airs, — Dtirinc  the  year  four  separate  services  were  held  each  Sundav, 
and  on  every  other  Sunday  five  services  were  held ,  viz,  3  Catholic  services,  1 Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Bible  class;  1  Episcopiuian.  Chaplain  Henry  Swift,  Thirteenth  Intotry,  has 
looked  after  the  spiritual  interests  of  men  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  Rabbi 
Liknaitz,  of  Leavenworth,  Eans.,  has  ministered  to  the  members  of  the  Jewish  ^th 
during  the  principal  feasts  of  his  church.  During  the  year  ministers  of  various  denom- 
inations have  conducted  services  for  the  convicts.  All  religious  services  were  well 
attended,  and  the  chaplain  states  that  he  has  "reason  to  know  there  has  been  great 
spiritual  progress  among  the  military  convicts  during  the  past  year." 

Sdiools. — Three  nidits  a  week  and  on  each  Sunday  school  was  conducted  for  the 
military  convicts.  Tne  average  number  under  instruction  during  the  year  was  550. 
The  studies  embraced  elementary  subjects,  mathematics,  phonography,  and  mechan- 
ics.   Progress  and  attendance  were  marked  features  of  the  school  year. 

Library. — ^The  prison  library  consists  of  3,060  library  books^  proper;  702  magazines, 
bound;  380  reports  and  statistics;  1,533  school  books. 

Books  are  furnished  convicts  twice  weeklv  and  newspapers  and  magazines  daily. 
Since  last  yearly  report  381  additional  books  nave  been  cataloc:ued,  and  old  magazines 
and  newspapers  in  oulk  have  been  contributed  by  interested  persons  outside  of  the 
prison. 

Convicts*  mail, — During  the  year  the  chaplain  has  read  and  examined  some  32,600 
letters  and  supervised  and  inspected  42,244  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Miscellaneous. — Six  entertainments  were  given  for  the  convicts  during  the  year  by 
prison  talent  and  two  lectures  were  delivered  to  them  by  a  public  lecturer.  Appro- 
p^te  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  chaplain  on  Labor  Day  and  Memorial  Day. 

Tliere  were  no  expenditures  of  public  funds  by  the  chaplain. 

POST  NONCOMMISSIONED  STAFF. 

The  detachment  consisted  of,  during  the  year,  one  poet  quartermaster  sergeant  and 
one  post  commissary  sergeant. 

Expenditure  of  public  JutuIs. 

Pay 11,608.00 

Clothhig  drawn 43.51 

Clothing  savings  paid  on  discharge 118.54 

Subsiittnce 15L00 

Total 1,92L05 
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UNITED  STATES  lOLITAltT  PRISON  GUARD. 

Officers. — Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  H.  Slavens,  Deputy  Quartennaster  General,  United 
States  Army,  commandant,  commanding  the  guard. 

Gapt.  James  E.  Fechet,  United  States  Caval^,  commanding  second  prison  company. 

First  Lieut.  Paul  £.  Goodrich,  United  States  Infantry,  commanding  first  prison 
company. 

First  Lieut.  John  F.  Clapham,  United  States  Infantry,  on  duty  with  first  prison 
company. 

First  Lieut.  Goodwin  Compton,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  on  duty  with  second  prison 
company. 

Enlisted  men. — ^The  enlisted  strength  of  the  guard  on  June  30,  1911,  was  as  follows: 


Non- 
commis- 
sioned 
staff. 


Flfjit 
company. 


Second 
company. 


Total. 


Battalion  sergeant  major. 

First  sergeants 

Quartermaster  sergeants. . 

Sergeants 

Coroorals 

Cooks 

Musicians 

Artificers 

Privates 


1 
2 
2 

b 

12 

4 
4 
2 

lao 


Total. 


82 


82 


166 


During  the  year  four  members  of  the  guard  deserted.  Three  of  these  were  appre- 
hended, tried,  and  are  now  serving  sentence  in  this  prison.  There  were  six  trials  by 
general  court-martial  of  membe/s  of  the  guard,  and  137  bv  summary  court.  There 
were  no  trials  by  garrison  court  of  members  of  the  guard.  One  of  the  trials  by  general 
court-martial  was  that  of  a  member  of  the  guard  ^o  shot  and  kilLsd  an  escaping  con- 
rict.  The  guard  was  chaiged  with  manslaughter  and  was  fully  and  honorably 
acquitted  by  the  court. 

Expenditure  of  public  Junds, 

Pay,  proper $44,658.83 

Pay,  extra-duty 8,086.86 

(Nothing  drawn 5, 048. 98 

Clothing  savings  paid  on  discharge 5,586.  35 

Travel  pay 1,403.84 

Interest  on  deposits 420.80 

Subsistence 12, 220.  67 

Commutation  of  rations  for  sick  in  hospital 306.00 

Total  expenditures 77, 73L  27 

Refunded  to  United  States: 

Court-martial  forfeitures 862.  50 

Price  paid  for  discharge  by  purchase 800.00 

Total  refunded 1,662.  SD 

Total  net  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  prison  guard 76, 068.  77 

CONVICT  LABOR. 

Maj.  Paul  A.  Wolf,  Fourth  Infantry,  executive  officer. 

For  a  working  day  of  9^  hours,  common  laborers  are  rated  at  from  |1  to  $1.75  per 
day;  tradesmen  at  from  $2  to  $3.50  per  day;  cooks  and  waiters  at  from  $40  to  $50  per 
month;  clerks  at  from  $50  to  $100  per  month. 
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Number 
of  days. 


Money 

value 

of  labor. 


Inside  ^he  priton. 


Bakers 

Barbers 

Blacksmiths 

Boiler  and  dynamo  tenders. 

Botchers 

Broom  maker 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Filter-plant  laborers 

LanndiTmea. 

Pafaiters 

Printers  and  bookbinders. . . 

Shoe  and  harness  makers 

Steamfltters  and  plumbers. . 

Taitofs 

Tfamers 

Telephone  men 

Wheelwrights 


Total. 


Office  men:  Clerks 

Other  inside  work: 

Caretakers  at  public  quarters.. 

Carpet  makers 

Clothine  storeroom 

Conmilssarv  laborers 

Cooks  and  waiters 

Hospital  attendants 

Orderlies  and  messengers 

Prison  e3cchaaK« 

Quartermaster  storeroom 

Toolroom 


Total 

Grand  total,  inside  labor. 


Ovulde  labor. 

Work  performed  In  connection  with  the  prison: 

New  prison , 

Prison  stables  and  corral 

Prison  farm 

Prison  reservation , 

Handling  sand  and  cement 

Roads  and  curbings , 

Disposal  plant 

Transportation  detail 

Prison  stockade , 


Rock  quarry 

Public  boUdhigs.. 

Storehouse  A 

Handling  fireight. 
Burning  brick 


Total. 


Work  performed  In  connection  with  the  Army  service  schools  and  post  of  Fort 
Leavenworth: 

Forestry  work 

Staff  college 

Reservation 

Constructing  quartermaster  of  the  post 

Polidng  Grant  Avenue 

Roads  and  curbings 

RaUroad  system 


Total 

Grand  total  outside  labor . 


BICAFrrUUllION. 


inside  labor... 
OutsUe  labor. 


Grand  total. 


2,5ao 

4,036 
3,068 
4,335 
866 
288 
4,032 
1,440 
1,096 
4,066 
2,016 
1,800 
4.320 
2,016 
4,896 
1,728 
1,080 


43.379 


6,486 

8,030 

864 

1,440 

720 

14,760 

4.320 

17.611 

1,440 

1.248 

720 


67,638 


101,017 


73,164 
9.360 
2,880 
6,004 
1,926 
3,466 
177 
1,162 

48,300 
6,864 
2,344 
1,728 
136 
1,060 


162,471 


3,456 

312 

960 

676 

1,162 

2.016 

20,384 


|6,64a00 
8,072.60 
5,256.76 

10,837.00 
730.00 
864.00 

12,902.60 
2,880.00 
1,860.00 
7,098.60 
6,451.00 
8,960.00 
9,793.85 
5,040.70 

16,912.00 

5,184.00 

1,080.00 

821.00 


103, 901. « 


10,800.00 

8,030.00 
1,08a  00 
1.820.00 
1.080. 00 

20,880.75 
8.920.00 

14,920.00 
3, 16a  00 
1,560.00 

9oaoo 


72,160.75 


176,063.21 


139,363.38 

13,523.50 

4,307.83 

6,241.16 

3,568.60 

8,590.40 

706.66 

1,603.06 

86.86a  33 

11,702.60 

9,066.85 

3,166.10 

210.00 

2,700.00 


290,591.99 


5,866.45 
966.80 

1,466.75 
944.00 

2,077.00 

6,026.00 
86,619.86 


28,866 


63,954.85 


181,327 


101.017 
181.327 


343,640.84 


176,063.31 

843,546.84 


282,344 


619,699.06 
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PRISON  POST  BZOHANQB. 

Firat  Lieut.  John  F.  Olaph&m,  United  l^tates  Infantry,  has  been  poet  exchange 
officer  during  the  entire  year. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  exchange  during  the 
year: 

ReceipU, 

Babince  on  hand  June  30, 1910 $4,122.47 

Sales,  lunch 698.41 

Sales,  store 27,407.78 

Recreation  room 140.66 

Other  sources 52.  50 

Final  statements 1,932.71 

Certificates  of  deposit 3,500.00 

Checks  drawn  for  cash 466.22 

Total 38,320.74 

Expenditures. 

Merchandise 23,970.86 

Buildings  and  repairs 261.48 

Operating 1,528.81 

Certificates  of  deposit 3,500.00 

Checks  drawn  for  cash 466.22 

Post  library,  etc 46.10 

Returned  to  oiganizations  as  dividends 2, 145. 00 

Final  statements  cashed 1, 932.  71 

Balance  on  hand 4, 469.  56 

Total 38,320.74 

AsseU. 

Cash  on  hand 4,469.56 

Merchandise  on  hand 1, 847. 51 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  present  value 1, 558. 45 

Bills  receivable 1,497.01 

Total 9,372.53 

Liabilities. 

Due  on  merchandise 1, 176. 90 

Coupons  outstanding 26. 21 

Capital  stock 660.00 

Balance 7,509.42 

Total , 9,372.63 

MlLrrART  CONVICTS*   MESS. 

Capt.  Frederick  W.  Van  Duyne,  quartermaster,  United  States  Army,  in  chaige. 
Receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  convicts*  mess  fund  were  as  follows: 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1910 $2, 608.  60 

Savings  in  commissary 27, 040. 44 

Dividends  from  prison  bakery 1,680.93 

Coffee  money  saved 3. 29 

Sales  of  bones,  garbage,  etc 301. 28 

Pro  rata  share  for  seeds 217. 13 

Part  payment  for  books  by  prison  exchange 15. 00 

Total ! 31.866.67 
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Dishur$emenU, 

Puzchase  of  bread,  groceriea,  meats,  vegetables,  etc $23,946.08 

Oiewing  gum  and  tobacco 2, 815.  38 

Garden  seeda  and  implements 583.  73 

Books  for  prison  library 142.87 

Ice 70.56 

Miscellaneous  tools,  instruments,  etc 159. 12 

Pay  of  prison  farmer 600.00 

Pay  of  mees  steward 176. 00 

Pay  of  assistant  mess  steward 127, 75 

Miscellaneous 23. 00 

Total 28,644.49 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1911 3,222.18 

Seeds  to  the  value  of  $512.83  have  been  j»lauted  in  the  prison  garden  during  the 
year,  and  vegetables  produced,  the  money  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  $2,079. 

ReoapittUaHon. — Showing  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  the  military  prison 
(expenditures  for  betterments  in  the  way  of  new  construction  and  installation  are  not 
inciaded,  as  they  do  not  constitute  a  charge  a^inst  the  maintenance  of  the  prison), 
and  the  value  to  the  United  States  of  the  convict  labor  performed  during  the  year. 

Quartermaster's  department: 

R^ular  supplies $37,499.12 

Inadental  expenses 21, 625. 31 

Barracks  and  quarters 3, 743.  60 

Military  poet  exchange 79.67 

Armv  tnmsportation 7, 563. 66 

Roads,  walks,  wharves,  and  drainage 684. 10 

Water  and  sewers 6,446.63 

Clothing  and  equipage 2,467.00 

Construction  and  repair  of  hospitals 277. 50 

Quarters  for  hospital  stewards 89. 06 

Bringing  home  remains  of  officers,  soldiers,  etc 50. 00 

Clothing,  equipage,  and  cleaning  material  for  military  convicts 14, 812. 15 

Total  expenditures 95, 357. 80 

Receipts 1,451.91 

Net  expenditures 93,905.89 

Subsistence  department:  t==== 

Rations  furnished  to  the  value  of 81, 597. 07 

Rations  commuted  to  the  value  of 3,273.29 

Articles  i*ued  under  A.  R.  1237  to  the  value  of 4,556.29 

Subsistence  property  expended  and  condemned 195.83 

Total  expenditures 89, 622. 40 

Pfcy  Department:  ' 

Pay  of  poet  noncommissioned  staff 1,608.00 

Pay  of  Hospital  Corps 3,836.85 

Pay  of  United  States  military  prison  guard 44, 658. 83 

Clothing  savings  paid  at  discnarge  to  enlisted  men 6, 069. 08 

Interests  on  deposits  of  enlisted  men 426.27 

Total  expenditures 56, 599. 03 

Refunded  to  United  States:  === 

Court-martial  forfeitures 879. 50 

Purchases  of  discharge 835.00 

Total 1,  714. 50 

Net  expenditures 54,884.53 

Actual  grand  total  net  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  prison:  ====== 

Quiutermaster's  Department 93, 905. 89 

Subsistence  Department 89,622.49 

P^y  Department 54,884.53 

238,412.91 
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Money  vahu  of  convict  labor  'performed. 

In  connection  with  military  prison $466, 644. 20 

In  connection  with  Army  service  schools  and  the  post  of  Fort  Leaven- 
worth        52,954.86 

Total 519,599.05 

Total  expenditurea  for  actual  mai  ate  nance  of  prison 238,  412. 91 

Total  value  of  convict  labor  performed 519,  599.05 

Actual  cost  of  maintenance  of  convicts  only: 

Subsistence 73,168.81 

Heating 6,522.19 

Lighting 4,133.80 

Clothing  and  equi page 17,  279. 15 

Medicalattendance 5,338.91 

Total 106,442.86 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  actual  maintenance  of  the  prison  being  $238,412.91 
and  the  average  number  of  convicts  confined  during  the  year  being  918,  the  cost  of 
keeping  each  convict  was  1259.70. 

Tile  total  value  of  the  labor  of  convicts  being  $519,599.05  and  the  average  number  of 
convicts  confined  during  the  year  being  918,  the  value  of  each  convict's  labor  was 
$566.01. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  value  of  each  convict's  labor  exceeded  the  cost  of  keeping 
hy  $306.31. 

OPERATION   OP   SHOPS   AND   INDUSTRIES. 

During  the  year  the  carpenter  and  paint  shop,  blacksmith,  wheelwright,  and 
machine  shop,  tm  shop,  electrician  shop,  plumbing  and  steamfitiing  shop,  and  carpet- 
weaving  shop  were  operated  at  their  full  capacity. 

Tailor  shop. — Besiaes  the  ordinary  work  of  altering  and  mending  clothing,  making 
caps,  gloves,  and  mittens  for  convicts*  use,  the  tailor  shop  has  during  the  year  made 
631  suits  of  civilian  outer  clothing  and  169  overcoats  for  issue  to  convicts  at  release. 
The  total  cost  of  making  this  discharge  clothing  was  $3,995.56,  or  about  $7.52  per 
man.  An  overcoat  was  furnished  to  each  convict  discharged  during  the  winter 
months.  Two  additional  sewing  machines  were  installed  in  me  shop  in  March,  1911, 
for  use  in  making  flannel  shirts  for  convicts;  1,249  shirts  having  been  manufctctured 
since  that  date,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1.37^  each. 

Hame$8  and  shoe  shop. — Besides  the  ordinary  work  of  altering  and  mending  shoes 
and  harness,  etc.,  under  instructions  from  the  Quartermaster  General  of  March  23, 
1911,  the  task  of  cutting  down  3,000  pairs  of  large-size,  old-pattern  shoes  was  recently 
begun  in  the  harness  and  shoe  shop.  These  shoes  are  lar^e  sizes  (10,  11,  and  12)  that 
the  depots  have  been  overstockea  with  and  unable  to  issue.  They  are  being  cut 
down  to  meet  the  need  for  smaller  sizes.  The  cost  of  altering  is  approximately  $0.17 
per  pair;  337  pairs  have  already  been  cut  down. 

Print  shop  and  hoohhindery. — Besides  the  regular  work  of  printing  prison  ordeiB 
and  blanks  used  in  the  prison  administration,  1,500  copies  of  new  prison  regulations 
were  printed.  The  binding  included  1,329  books,  50  magazines,  4,568  pads,  pam- 
phlets, catalo^es,  etc. 

Broom-maHng  plant. — 1,175  corn  brooms  were  manufactured  in  the  broom-making 
plant  for  prison  use.  The  broom  corn  was  raised  on  the  prison  farm,  and  the  handles, 
etc.,  were  taken  from  worn-out  brooms  and  were  used  in  making  the  new  brooms. 

In  the  other  shops  the  current  work  of  the  prison  was  attended  to  and  the  work  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  the  new  prison.  One  cross  lock  seamer  and  one 
cornice  brake  were  installed  in  the  tin  shop,  and  one  pipe  bending  machine  was 
installed  in  the  electrician  shop. 

Laundry. — Oapt.  Frederick  W.  Van  Duyne,  quartermaster.  United  States  Army, 
in  charge. 

The  following  work  has  been  done  in  the  prison  laundry  during  the  year: 

Pieces  laundered  for — 

Officers 11,442 

Hospital 29,542 

Enlisted  men  and  civilian  employees 70, 813 

Military  convicts 629,134 

Total 740,931 
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The  sum  of  $543.15  has  been  collected  for  work  done  for  ofl^cers,  enlkted  raen,  and 
civilian  employees,  and  the  money  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  United  Slates  Trea»- 
urer. 

The  expenses  of  the  laundry  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

Pay  of  laundryman 1961.88 

Cost  of  supplies 2,866.45 

3,827.33 

Allowing  for  the  work  done  for  hospital  and  military  convicts  at  1  cent  per  piece 
(the  price  charged  by  the  Fort  Leavenworth  poet  laundry),  the  cost  of  laundering 
the  658,676  pieces  would  be  16,586.76.  Adding  to  this  the  amount  received  from 
work  done  for  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  civilian  employees,  and  deducting  the  cost 
of  operating  expenses,  leaves  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States  as  shown  below: 

Work  done  for  convicts  and  hospital $6, 586. 76 

Work  done  for  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  civilian  employees 543. 15 

Total 7,129.91' 

Less  operating  expenses 3,827.33 

Savings  to  the  United  States 3,302.58 

FriMonfann. — During  the  year  78,510  pounds  of  alfalfa  were  cut  from  the  farm  and 
baled  for  future  use,  making  1,030  bales.  Broom  com  valued  at  $300  was  raised  on  the 
farm.  This  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms  in  the  prison  broom-making  plant 
for  the  use  of  the  prison  to  the  value  of  $364.25.  The  value  of  the  products  ot  the 
garden  have  been  mentioned  elsewhere. 

AUeratiom  in  prison  popuiaUon  during  year  ending  June  30^  1911, 
^statistics  by  Capt.  Fred  L.  MunsoD  United  States  Infontry,  adjutant.] 


Data 


In  prison. 


Gain. 


Loss. 


Jnly  31. 1010. 
Aug.  31, 1010. 
Sept.  30. 1910. 
Oet.31,1910. 
Not.  30, 1010. 
Dec.  31. 1010. 
Jan.  31. 1011.. 
Peb.28.1011. 
Mw.Sl.  lOU. 
Apr.  30. 1011. 
Kay  31, 1011. 
June  3D  1011. 

Total.. 


P07 
907 
92-2 
915 
921 
927 
9U) 
927 
940 
929 
913 


880 
907 
907 
922 
916 
921 
927 
930 
927 
940 
929 


48 
52 
47 
48 
48 
63 
61 
42 
S3 
41 
42 
40 


11,087 


11,022 


655 


562       504 


26 


544 


NoTS.— Tbe  largest  number  in  confinement  at  any  one  time  was  963. 

RECAPITULATION. 

In  prison  June  30, 1010 808 

ReoelTed  since 662 

Total 1.460 

LCMK 

RelsMed  by  expiration 504 

Beleased  by  pardon 28 

Bakased  by  order 1 

Escaped 8 

Tfanaferrad 2 

Dtod e 

Total : Mr 

(tnprtKmJWie30,mi „,„Wa 

1  tnoonflnemaot.  •.••...• ••.•.•.••.••••••••••••••••• 018.O0 
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Organizaiioni  to  wkuh  eonvieU  hdonged  previoua  to  trial  and  convicHon. 

Cavalry, 


Piret  C3avaliy 4 

Second  Cavalry 6 

Third  Cavalry 13 

Fourth  Cavafry 17 

Fifth  Cavaby 6 

Sixth  Cavalry 14 

Seventh  Cavalry 14 

Eighth  Cavahry 14 

Ninth  Cavalry 11 


Tenth  Cavalry 9 

Eleventh  Cavalry 14 

Twelfth  Cavalry 11 

Thirteenth  Cavwy 7 

Fourteenth  Cavalry 6 

Fifteenth  Cavaby 15 


Total. 


161 


Infantry, 


First  Infantry 4 

-Second  Infantry 6 

Third  Infantry 3 

Fourth  Infantry 2 

Fifth  Infantry 10 

Sixth  Infantry 6 

Seventh  Infantry 7 

Eighth  Infantry 4 

Ninth  Infantry 4 

Tenth  Infantry 17 

Eleventh  Infantry 18 

Twelfth  Infantry 5 

Thirteenth  Infantry 21 

Fourteenth  Infantry 4 

Fifteenth  Infantry 3 

Sixteenth  Infantry 8 

Artillery, 

Coast  Artillery  Corps 180 

Field  Artillery 108 


Seventeenth  In^try 12 

Eighteenth  Infantry 4 

Nineteenth  Infantiy 8 

Twentieth  Infantry 3 

Twenty-first  Infantry 8 

Twenty-second  Infantry 2 

Twenty-third  Infentry 5 

Twenty-fourth  Infantry 7 

Twenty-fifth  Infantry 2 

Twenty-sixth  Infantry 13 

Twenty-seventh  Infantry 15 

Twenty-eighth  Infantry 10 

Twenty-ninth  Infantry 6 

Thirtieth  Infantry 2 


Total. 


219 


Total. 


288 


Other  organizations. 


Engineer  Corps 22 

Signal  Corps 6 

United  States  Marine  Corps 1 

Hospital  Corps 40 

Military  prison  guard 3 

M.  A.  Detachment 3 

M.  S.  S.  Detachment 1 


General  Service  Infantry 20 

Unassigned  recruits 149 


Total. 


245 


Grand  total 913 


Convicts  sentenced  from  the  various  military  departments. 


Galifomia 1 

Colorado 53 

Columbia 1 

Cuban  pacification 3 

Dakota 8 

East 270 

Gulf 67 


Lakes 273 

Missouri 213 

North  Luzon 1 

Texas 21 

War  Department 2 


Total. 


Articles  of  war  violated  for  which  tried  and  number  found  guilty  under  them. 


17 

17,21,47,62. 
17,  21,  62. 
17,  32,  33. 


1 

1 

1 

17,32,33,62 1 


17,32,47,62 

17,33,60,62 

17,40,47 

17,  40,  47,  60,  62. 
17,40,47,62 


913 
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17,40,62 1 

17,47 13 

17,47,50,51,62 1 

17,47,60 1 

17,47,60,62 2 

17,47,62 22 

17,60,62 1 

17,62 2 

20,21 1 

20,21.32,62 1 

20,21,38 1 

20,21,62 1 

21 3 

21,32,62 3 

21,33,62 2 

21,47 1 

21,47,62 4 

21,62 10 


32, 
32, 
33, 
33, 
38, 
39, 
40, 
40, 
47. 
47, 
47, 
47, 
58, 
60. 
60, 


47,  62 5 

62 11 

47,51,62 1 

62 1 

62 1 

62 1 

47,60,62 2 

47,62 3 

422 

60 7 

60,62 7 

62 232 

62 


62. 


Total. 


The  Unn$  of  icntenees  and  numoer  of  convicU  undergoing  confinement  under  each  term.^ 


lyear 74 

1  year,  1  month 1 

1  year,  4  months 1 

1  year,  6  months 35 

1  year,  7  months 1 

1  year,  10  months 2 

1  year,  11  months 1 

2  years 210 

2  yean,!  month 5 

2  yean,  1  month,  7  days 1 

2  yean,  2  months 1 

2  years,  3  months 6 

2  years,  4  months 4 

2  yean,  5  months 1 

2  years,  6  months 162 

2  years,  7  months 4 

2  years,  7  months,  10  days 1 

2  years,  9  months 9 

2  yean,  10  months 2 

2  yean,  10  months,  5  days 1 

2  yean,  11  mcmths 1 

3  yean 228 

3  yean,  14  days 1 

3  yean,  1  month 9 

3  yean,  3  months 3 

3  yean,  4  mcmths 3 

3  yean,  6  months 10 

3  yean,  6  months,  7  days 1 

3  years,  7  months 3 

3  years,  9  months 2 

4  yean 34 

4  yean,  18  days 1 

4  yean,  1  month 1 

4  yean,  3  months 5 


4  yean,  4  months 1 

4  yean,  6  months 9 

4  yean,  6  months,  5  days 1 

4  yean,  7  months 2 

4  yean,  10  months 1 

5  yean 26 

5  yean,  1  month 3 

5  yean,  2  months 1 

5  yean,  2  months,  15  days 1 

5  yean,  3  months 1 

5  yean,  5  months 1 

5  yean,  6  months 1 

5  yean,  10  months 1 

6  yean 9 

6  yean,  14  days 1 

6yean,lmon'h 1 

6  yean,  1  month,  7  days 1 

6  yean,  2  months 1 

6  yean,  6  months 2 

7  yean 6 

7  yean,  5  months 1 

7  yean,  6  months 1 

8  yean 1 

9  yean 2 

9  yean,  3  months 1 

10  yean 7 

13  yean,  11  months 1 

15  yean 1 

16  yean,  3  months 1 

17  yean 1 

21  yean 1 

21  yean,  6  months 1 


Total. 


913 


Occupations  represented. 


Baken 13 

Barben 28 

Bartenden 1 

Billposten 3 

Blacksmiths 18 

Bkcksmith^s  helpen 3 

Boil^maken 9 


Bookkeepen 4 

Box  maken 1 

Brass  worken 1 

Bricklayen 5 

Brickmaken 1 

Brushmakera 1 

B  u  tchen 6 


▲Tcrace  santenoe  wm  2  yesn,  10  months,  tnd  S  dsji. 
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Cabinetmakers 2 

Oarbuilders 1 

Carpenters 10 

Cement  workers 2 

Cigar  makers 3 

Clerks 44 

Cooks 41 

Coopers 1 

Dairymen 3 

Designers 1 

Draughtsmen 2 

Druggists 2 

Electricians 19 

Engineers 9 

Farmers 39 

Firemen 69 

Florists 3 

Harness  makers 3 

Hatters 4 

Horseshoers 4 

Hostlers 3 

Ironworkers 9 

Jewelers 1 

Laborers 125 

Lathers - 1 

Laundrymen 5 

Linemen 6 

Machinists 42 

Masons 5 

Metal  polishers 3 

Millers 1 

Millwrights 2 

Miners 15 

Motormen 1 

Moulders 10 

Musicians 12 

Nurses 3 

Oilers 2 

Packers 1 


Painters 62 

Paper  workers 1 

Patternmakers 1 

Pearl  workers 2 

Pipefitters 2 

Plasterers 1 

Plumbers 17 

Potters 1 

Powder  makers 1 

Pressmen 3 

Printers 18 

Puddlers 1 

Railroadmen 12 

Ranchers 2 

Roofers 3 

Saddlers 1 

Salesmen 6 

School  teachers 1 

Seamen 4 

Sheet-metal  workers 2 

Shingle  inspectors 1 

Shirt  makers 1 

Shoemakers 14 

Soldiers 1 

Steamfitters 9 

Tailors 17 

Teamsters 85 

Telegraph  operators. 1 

Tinners 5 

Tool-dressers 3 

Truckmakers 1 

Upholsterers 1 

Veneer-sorters 1 

Waiters 13 

Weavers -  3 

Wireworkers 2 

Woodturners 2 

Total 913 


Nativity  ofcoiivicts. — Native  bom,  864;  foreign  Iwm,  49;  total,  913. 

Ages  of  comicts.— Under  21  years,  77;  21  to  25  years,  414;  25  to  30  years,  315;  30  to 
36  years,  89;  35  to  40  years,  15;  over  40  jrears,  3;  total,  913. 

Bemifsionff  of  fcnience^. — 194  applications  for  clemency  were  received  at  the  prison 
during  the  year  and  forwarded  to  The  Adjutant  General.  The  unexecuted  portions 
of  the  sentences  of  26  convicts  were  remitted,  giving  them  immediate  release.  In  42 
cases  parte  of  the  sentences  were  remitted,  still  leaving  some  time  to  serve. 

Discipline. — Disciplinary  punishment  for  violations  of  prison  regulations  was 
inflicted  during  the  year  in  12.467  cases. 

The  most  common  offense  lor  which  convicte  were  disciplined  was  ^'talking  and 
disturbance  in  ranks."  The  most  common  diRcip]i»ary  puniahmeots  were  "loss  of 
meal;  deprivation  of  tobacco  privilege,  and  forfeiture  of  good-conduct  time." 

Among  the  convicte  there  were  9  trials  by  general  court  martial,  9  by  garrison  court, 
and  88  by  summary  court.  Two  of  the  general  court-martial  trials  were  for  offenses 
committed  before  coming  to  the  prison. 

Comict't'  money  depofnU. — On  February  27,  1911,  these  deposits?  were  inspected  by 
Maj.  Loyd  S.  McCormick,  inspector  general,  showing — 

Balance  to  credit  of  convicte |2, 649.  61 

Received  since  that  date 1, 295.  69 

Total 3,945.30 

Disbursed  since  that  date 1, 843.  00 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1911 2,102.30 
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CABI  AND  FRESERYATION   OF  THB  FOREST  OF  THE   laUTART   RESERVATION   OP  FORT 

LEAVENWORTH,  KAN8. 

The  work  of  clearinc  out  the  undergrowth  in  the  forest  land,  cutting  out  weeds, 
removing  defective  and  dead  timber  was  continued  throughout  the  year.  The  strip 
of  forest  land  adjacent  to  the  post  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  extending  from  the 
prison  stockade  to  the  Atchison  Pike,  has  been  cleared  of  undergrowtii  and  kept  in  a 
neat  parklike  condition.  Also,  the  strip  of  timbered  land  extending  from  the  stock- 
ade along  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  aidjacent  to  the  Missouri  River,  has  been  cleared 
of  undergrowth,  weeds,  etc.,  to  the  Rock  Island  junction. 

During  the  year  the  following  timber  and  wood  were  cut  and  gathered  from  the 
forest  land: 

Wood  for  fuel  purp^oses,  cords. 2, 149 

Poles  for  construction  purposes 1, 183 

Poles,  miscellaneous. 72 

Poets  for  construction  purposes 1, 082 

Posts,  miscellaneous 51 

Timbers  for  construction  purposes 6 

Lumber,  feet,  board  measure 200, 000 

During  the  year  280  trees  were  traa«»planted  as  shade  trees.  Three  pecks  of  acorns 
(\)hck  (»k)  were  planted.  These  were  sprouting  nicely  but  the  extraordinarily  dry 
eeason  has  prevented  further  growth.  Owing  to  dry  weather  and  many  fires  there 
will  be  little  or  no  seed  of  any  kind  this  year. 

There  were  2,123  brush  piles  burned  during  the  year.  There  were  five  forest  fires, 
with  an  approximate  damage  of  1250. 

FORT  LEAVENWORTH  TERMINAL  RAILWAY  8T8TEM. 

Under  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  April  3,  1911,  the  Quartermaster 
General  directed  on  April  6,  1911,  the  transfer  from  the  constructing  quartermaster  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  to  the  constructing  quartermaster  of  the  prison  the  completion  of 
the  terminal  railway  system  together  with  all  plans,  material  and  eq^uipment,  civilian 
employees,  etc.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  transfer  the  prison  had  supphea  all  of  the  com- 
mon labor  for  the  constniction  of  the  terminal  system.  The  work  was,  however, 
actively  taken  over  immediately  upon  the  orders  for  transfer,  and  the  force  of  civilian 
employees,  teams,  etc.,  greatlv  reduced.  The  expenditures  attendant  on  the  work 
now  are  as  small  as  possible.  The  work  has  been  carried  on  as  rapidly  and  economi- 
callv  as  conditioa"  would  permit,  using  convict  labor  to  the  fullest  extent. 

^^en  completed  the  terminal  system  will  coasist  of,  approximately,  6  miles  of 
track,  including  15  spurs  and  one  crossover.  All  track  will  be  laid  by  September  1, 
1911.  It  will,  however,  take  nearly  a  year  to  complete  the  rock  ballast.  The  entire 
system,  with  the  exception  of  one  spur,  is  now  open  for  general  traffic. 

Track  scales,  scale  house,  eni^ine  shed,  and  tool  house  are  under  construction,  and  will 
be  completed  in  about  30  days.  The  telephone  connections  for  the  system  will  be 
located  in  the  scale  house  and  the  yardmaster  will  have  his  office  in  that  building.  A 
45-ton  engine,  double  ender,  saddle  tank,  two  flat  cars,  and  two  dump  cars  are  pro- 
vided for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  system  and  for  handling  freight. 

ROADS. 

Five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  and  one-half  cubic  yards  of  stone 
were  furnished  by  the  prison  for  the  comtrurtion,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  the  pMJst 
roads.  Labor  was  furnished  for  jrradimj,  spreading  rock,  and  mixing  concrete  for 
curbs  and  gutters.  A  detail  has  been  kept  cou'^tantly  on  Grant  Avenue  for  the  care, 
preservation,  and  maintenance  of  that  important  avenue. 

Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  cubic  yards  of  stone  were  furnished 
by  the  pri»»on  for  con*<truction,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  prison  roads. 

A  large  amount  of  grading  was  done  on  the  road  approaches  to  the  post  quarter- 
master terminal  yard  and  the  prison  terminal  yard.  Grading  was  also  done  on  some 
of  the  reservation  roads. 

CONSTRUCTION   OP  NEW    PRISON. 

The  construction  of  the  new  pri.»<on  under  acti»  of  Congress  approved  May  27,  1908, 
and  March  4,  1909,  was  pushed  vigorouf^ly  throughout  the  year.  The  following 
industries  in  connection  with  the  construction  were  carried  on: 

Rr-ck  crushers  and  ^larrits. — During  the  year  two  rock  crushers  were  operated  con- 
tinuously, stone  being  supplied  from  two  rock  quarries.    Under  authority  of  Uie 
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War  Department,  rock  was  supplied  to  the  authorities  of  the  po8t  of  Fort  Leavenworth 
for  roaa  making  and  other  purposes.  The  total  output  of  rock  quarries  and  crushers 
was  as  follows: 

Cable  yards. 

New  prison 7,471^ 

Prison  quartermaster 2, 491 

Fort  Leavenworth 5, 763 

Total 15,725i 

Britk  plant, — The  brick  plant  was  operated  continuously  during  the  year.  The 
output  and  its  consumption  are  as  follows: 

Curbing  blocks: 

Made  during  the  year 13,580 

Consumed 9,533 

On  hand  June  30,  1911 4,047 

Bricks: 

On  hand  June  30,  1910 - 1,350,000 

Made  during  year 3, 169, 618 

Total 4,519,618 

Used  in  construction 2,692,382 

On  hand  June  30,  1911 1,827,236 

Concrete  block  machines, — The  output  and  its  consumption  are  as  follows: 

Blocks  remaining  on  hand  June  30,  1910 19,151 

Blocks  made  durmg  year 36, 325 

Blocks  used  during  year 38,568 

On  hand  June  30,  1911 6,937 

The  blocks  made  were  of  the  different  sizes  required  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
prison. 

Sawmill. — 142,268  feet  board  measure  of  lumber  were  cut  in  the  sawmill  for  uae 
in  construction  purposes. 

The  wood  sawed  amounted  to  2,141  cords. 

Lime  kiln, — During  the  vear  21.730  bushels  of  lime  were  burned,  drawn,  and  slaked, 
the  stone  for  which  was  obtainea  on  the  reservation. 

Statement  of  funds  received^  disbursed y  and  remaining  an  hand,  of  the  appropriation 
**  Military  Prison^  Fort  Leavenworth ,  Kansas,'^  for  the  period  from  July  J,  1908,  to 
June  SO,  1911. 

Amount  received $302,374.38 

Amount  disbursed  and  remaining  on  hand: 

July  1, 1908,  to  May  31,  1911,  material  and  supplies 226, 636. 16 

July  1, 1908,  to  May  31,  1911,  services 36,621.70 

Jim©  1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1911,  material  and  supplies 3, 532. 05 

Junel,  1911,  to  June  30,  1911,  services 971.70 

Remaining  on  hand  June  30,  1911 34,612.77 

302,  374.  38 

Outstanding  accounts  and  liabilities: 

Contract  dated  Jan.  30,  1911,  for  Portland  cement 1, 227. 19 

Contract  dated  Apr.  3,  1911,  for  Missouri  River  sand 2, 920.  67 

Contracts  dated  Apr.  17,  and  25,  1911,  for  steam  heating  material  for 

wings  3,  4,  and  5 21, 557.  61 

Contracts  dated  Apr.  26,  1911,  for  plumbing  fixtures  for  wings  3,  4, 

and  5 22,476.72 

Proposal  dated  June  27, 1911,  for  steel  for  gratings  for  wings  3  and  4. .        2, 600. 00 

Total  outstanding  accounts  and  liabilities 50,782. 19 
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owninory. 

Expended  for  mftterial  and  suppliee |230, 168. 21 

Expended  for  eervicee 37, 593. 40 

OotBtanding  accounts  and  liabilitiee 50, 782. 19 

Total  expenditures,  outstanding  accounts,  etc 318, 543. 80 

Amount  appropriated 583, 000. 00 

Expenditures,  liabilities,  and  outstanding  accounts 318, 543. 80 

Amoont  available 264,456.20 

Appropriation  Jor  power  plant 

Amount  received 60, 000. 00 

Amount  disbursed  and  contracted  for: 

Printing  and  advertising 492.90 

Material  and  supplies  paid  for 55,757.00 

Material  and  supplies  contracted  for 3,750.10 

60,000.00 

OinCB  CONSTBUCnNQ  QUABTBRMASTBB, 

UNrrsD  States  Milttabt  Prison, 

Fori  Leavenworth^  Kan$,,  June  SO,  1911, 

Conetnution  of  new  prieon,  ineUmng  waU,  and  power  plant. 


Bundingk 

Total 

number 

cable  yards 

maaonry 

required. 

Total 

nomber 

cabic  yards 

masonry 

in  place. 

Total 

number 

cubic  yards 

masonry 

required 

to  be 

oompletad. 

Percentage 
completed. 

Approxi- 
mate time 
required  to 
complete 
(worklnf 
days). 

Prboowall 

10,300 

5,000 

1,015 

272 

50 

7.820 

8,000 

15,600 

8;400 

7,040 

8,448 

1,000 

245 

617 

18,181 

5.000 

1,015 

272 

50 

1,110 

04.2 
100 
100 
100 
100 

10 

?vwn  pfauit 

0) 

Smokestack  and  breechinc 

0) 

Tmml 

0) 

Ana  way 

0) 

W)otNa.3     

7,820 
5,262 
5,541 
8,400 
7,040 
8,448 
1,000 

240 

WtogNo.4; 

WtogNo.  5 

3,63S 
10,150 

40.76 
66.12 

210 
210 

Win*  No.  6 

480 

wSJno.  7 

480 

Bo&da 

480 

Bntnnoe     

480 

Uasoory,  boiler  setting 

245 

617 

ioo 

100 

$\ 

^ncim  foundations     .  .  .  .^ 

Total 

84,607 

30,177 

45,530 

i 

1 

1  Completed. 

The  stmctural  steel  is  put  in  place  before  the  masonry  work  is  completed. 

The  mechanical  equipment  will  be  completed  approximately  at  the  same  time  as  the  construction. 

Qndiiig:  Cubic  yards. 

Total  fill  required 132,081 

Amount  filled  to  date 02,081 

Remaining  to  be  filled 40^ 

Ptteentage  completed 70.0 

The  (lading  wUl  be  completed  as  fsist  as  the  construction  work  will  perm't. 

Officers. 

Tbe  officers  on  duty  at  the  prison  June  30. 1911,  and  their  duties  are: 

lieut.  Col.  Thomas  H.  Slavens,  Deputy  Quartermaster  (General,  commandant,  com- 
manding United  States  military  prison  guiutl,  and  in  chaige  of  construction  of  new 
prison. 

Maj.  William  N.  Bispham,  Medical  Corps,  surgeon. 

Haj.  Paul  A.  Wolf,  Fourth  Infontry,  executive  officer. 

Oapt.  Fred  L.  Munson,  United  States  Inkntry,  adjutant  and  police  officer. 

H  D-62-2— vol  139 4 
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Chaplain  John  A.  Ferry,  Tenth  In&ntry,  diaplain,  librarian,  censor  of  convicts' 
mail,  and  in  cbam  of  schools. 

Oapt.  Frederick  W.  Van  Duyne,  quartermaster,  United  States  Army,  Quartermas- 
ter, commissary,  treasurer,  in  charge  of  convicts'  mess  and  mess  fund  ana  of  prison 
laundry. 

Oapt.  James  £.  Fechet,  United  States  Cavalry,  summary  court  officer  and  command- 
ing second  prison  company. 

First  Lieut.  Paul  M.  Goodrich,  United  States  Inkntry,  in  diaige  of  guards'  mess 
and  commanding  first  prison  company. 

First  Lieut.  John  F.  Clapham,  United  States  In&intry,  with  first  prison  company, 
exchange  officer,  and  in  chaige  of  gJJ^urds'  laundry  and  barber  shop. 

First  Lieut.  Goodwin  Compton,  Thirteenth  Inlantry,  with  second  prison  company, 
ordnance  officer  and  signal  officer,  and  in  diaige  of  issues  to  convicts  and  of  purchases 
from  their  deposits. 

First  Lieut.  John  M.  Hewitt,  Medical  Reserve  C<»ps,  assistant  to  prbon  suigeon  and 
recruiting  officer. 

The  entire  prison  was  inspected  February  26  to  Mardi  2, 1911,  by  Maj .  Loyd  S.  McCor- 
mick,  inspector  general.  On  Sept^bw  15,  1910,  and  May  24,  1911,  the  accounts  of 
disbursing  officers  on  dutjr  at  the  prison  were  inspected  by  Lieut.  Col.  Omar  Bundy. 

The  discipline  in  the  prison  guard  has  been  excellent.  The  work  performed  by  the 
guard  and  by  the  civilian  clerks  and  employees  has  been  very  satisbictory. 

The  officers  on  duty  at  the  prison  have  performed  their  wonc  intelligently,  satisfac- 
torily, and  harmoniously. 

The  assistance  given  by  and  the  cooperation  of  guards,  civilian  clerks,  and  employ- 
ees and  officers  on  duty  at  the  prison  nave  largely  made  it  possible  to  accomplish  the 
great  amount  of  work  which  has  been  completed  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thoma^s  H.  Slavenb, 
Lieut,  Col.f  Deputy  QuarUrmaster  CUneral^  U.  8,  A., 

CoTntncaidant, 


Annual  report  of  the  commandant^  Pacific  branch,  United  States  military  prison,  AUatraZy 

Col.,  1911. 

Alcatraz,  Cal.,  July  5/,  1911. 
The  Adjutant  Gbnbbal  of  the  Army, 

Washin^tony  D,  C, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Pacific 
branch,  United  States  military  prison,  Alcatraz  Island,  Cal.,  for  the  fiscal  year  endins 
June  30,  1911. 

quartermaster's  department. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  made  in  the  regular  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  department  during  the  year: 

Regular  supplies. 

Purchased: 

2,800,000  pounds  domestic  coal $10, 052.  00 

57,232  pounds  hay,  feeding 363.  42 

12,800  pounds  hay,  bedding 69.  12 

16,800  pounds  oats 300.  72 

16,800  pounds  barley 221.  76 

3,200  pounds  bran 42.  56 

19,000  gallons  mineral  oil 3,360.  00 

Supplies  annual  repairs  to  buildin^rs 50.  00 

Services  nonpersonal: 

Advertising,  newspapers 55.  OO 

Repairing  typewnting  machines 17.  00 

Newspapers  and  periodicals 24.  90 

Services  personal :  Civilian  employees 1, 200.  00 

Supplies  received  on  requisition: 

Clare  A 2,318.31 

Class  D 13.56 

Total  regular  supplies 18,088.35 
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Incidental  expen»e$. 

Purchased:  20,000  pounds  coal,  smithiiig $140.00 

Services: 

Civilian  employees 1,760.00 

Enlisted  men  onextxaduty 7,500.00 

Donations  to  military  convicts 2, 625. 00 

Supplies  received  on  requisition:  Glass  A 821. 89 

Total  incidental  expenses 12, 846. 89 

Barracks  and  quarten. 

Purchased:  Material  for  annual  repairs  to  buildings 1,570.00 

Conttruction  and  repair  oj  hospitals. 

Purchased:  Material  for  repairs  to 385.44 

Qtuaiers/or  hospital  stewards. 

Purchased:  ForrepairBto 51.50 

Army  transportation. 

Services: 

Civilian  employees 600.00 

Enlisted  men  on  extra  duty 1,320.  75 

Purchased:  4,800  gallons  motor  gasoline 720.00 

Transportation: 

Of  military  convicts 10,681.13 

Enlisted  men  (guards,  etc.) 2,689.00 

Sleeping  car 530.  50 

Supplies  received  on  reqvisition:  Class  A 1, 898.  26 

Total  Army  transportation 18,439.64 

Clothing  and  equipage. 

Purchased:  525  suits  civilian  outer  clothing  for  military  convicta 5, 250. 00 

Received  on  requisition:  ClassA 351.68 

Total  clothing  and  equipage 5, 601. 68 

Water  and  sewers. 

Services: 

Civilian  employees 1,200.00 

Enlisted  men  on  extra  duty 127.  75 

Purchased: 

100  mtllons  gasoline  86* 37.  50 

500,000  pounds  coal,  bituminous 1, 675. 00 

Supplies,  annual  repairs 17.00 

Received  on  requisition:  Class  A 944.  36 

Total  water  and  sewers 4, 001.  61 

RoadSy  walks,  wharves,  and  drainage. 

Services:  Enlisted  men  en  extra  duty 127.75 

Purchased:  Class  D  (cement) 159.00 

Total  roads,  walks,  wharves,  and  drainage 286.75 
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Clothing  and  equipage  were  issued  for  use  of  military  convicts  during  the  year,  as 
follows: 


Articles. 


Unit  price. 


Amount 


1,835  blouses 

ego  belts,  waist 

84  boots,  rubber 

870  drawers,  cotton-flannel 

610  drawers,  woolen 

645  drawers,  Jean 

961  bats 

945  mittens,  oanyas 

272  overcoats 

1,064  shirts,  woolen  under 

2.081  shirts,  dark-blue  flannel. 

1,237  shoes,  barrack 

4,565  shoes,  calfskin 

370  suspenders 

3,555  trousers,  dark-blue 

6^200  stockings,  cotton 


t2.93 
.21 

3.18 
.36 
.61 
.26 
.83 
.19 

&59 
.52 

1.53 
.85 

1.05 
.20 

Z65 
.08 


15.376.56 

14.40 

277  12 

313.20 

311. 10 

16.90 

814.23 

179.66 

2.336.48 

563w66 

3. 183. 93 

1.05L46 

4,782.76 

74.00 

9,685l75 

41&00 


Total. 


29,397.18 


__  com  brooms 

868  brashes,  scrabbing. 


123.46 
39.68 


Total ctothing  and  equipage  for oonyicts 20,56aS2 


This  clothing  is  issued  to  military  convicts  with  **no  charge."  The  prices  given 
are  taken  from  invoice.  All  articles  of  blue  uniform  brought  here  by  convicts  and 
deserters'  clothing  forwarded  to  the  prison  by  quartermasters  of  posts  in  the  vicinity 
were  forwarded  to  designated  depots.  After  dyeing  they  were  returned  here  for  issue. 
It  is  believed  that  40  per  cent  only  should  be  chaiged  against  the  maintenance  of  the 
prison,  or  $11,758.87. 

Prison  laundry. — A  steam  laundry  was  operated  by  the  quartermaster's  department 
during  the  year  and  did  work  for  officers,  enlisted  men,  civilian  employees,  and  mili- 
tary convicts.  One  civilian  and  seventeen  convicts  were  employed.  Operating 
expenses  were  as  follows: 

Pay  of  foreman 11,200.00 

Supplies 1,204.79 

Total 2,404.79 

Pieces  laundered  for — 

Officers  and  civilian  employees 44,767 

Enlisted  men 99,782 

Military  convicts 138,  580 

Hospital 23,455 

Total 306,584 

At  a  cost  of  2  cents  per  piece  for  the  laundry  of  military  convicts,  which 

the  Government  would  otherwise  have  to  pay,  this  would  amount  to. .  2,  77L  60 

Value  of  work  done  during  year  for  hospital 180.  00 

Receipts  from  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  civilians 1, 668.  32 

Total 4,619.92 

Deduct  operating  expenses 2, 404.  79 

Balance  in  favor  of  United  States 2,215.  13 

Recapitulation. 

Repilar  supplies 18,088.35 

Incidental  expenses 12, 846.  89 

Barracks  and  quarters 1, 570.  00 

Construction  and  repair  of  hospitals 385.  44 

Hospital  steward's  quarters 51.  50 

Army  transportation 18, 439.  64 

Clothing  and  equipage 5«  601.  68 
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Water  and  sewers 14,001.61 

Roads,  walks,  wharves,  and  drainf^ 286.  76 

Clothing  and  equipage  issued  to  muitary  convicts 11,922.01 

Total 73,193.87 

Statement  of  public  animals  and  means  of  transportation  belonging  to  the  quarter- 
master's department,  on  hand  at  the  prison:  Wagons,  5;  wagonettes,  2;  carts,  7; 
pabUc  animals,  11. 

SUBSISTENCE  DEPARTMENT. 

Commutation  paid  to  enlisted  men  traveling  under  orders,  returning 

from  furlough,  and  extra-duty  pay $459. 00 

Commutation  and  liquid-coffee  money  paid  to  returning  guard  over  mili- 
tary convicts 77.07 

Cost  of  subsistence  furnished  military  convicts 40, 034. 90 

Cost  of  subsistence  furnished  enlisted  men 12, 623. 22 

Amoimt  paid  under  A.  R.  1234  (enlisted  men) 288.  40 

Amount  paid  under  A.  R.  1234  (military  convicts) 1, 281.  27 

Subsistence  stores — ice.  toilet  paper,  salt,  etc.,  issued  under  A.  R.  1237. .  1, 395.  90 

Cost  of  issues  under  A.  R.  1238 1,371.62 

Value  of  ordinary  wastage 10. 75 

Value  of  wastage  of  ice 94.55 

Subsistence  property * 59.  61 

Stationery 35.  63 

Total 57,731.82 

Value  of  stores  taken  up $20.  30 

Surplus  cash  taken  up 50.  50  70. 80 

Total  outlay  of  subsistence  department  for  maintenance  of  military 

prison 57, 661. 02 

Avefage  cost  of  one  ration cents. .  21.  82 

MEDICAL  DEPATITMENT. 

Enlisted  men. 

Diseases 45 

Injuries 9 

Venereal 18 

Total 72 

Tianaferred  to  other  hospitals 6 

Transferred  to  recruit  depot  Fort  McDowell,  Cal . ,  for  disrharge  per  S.  C.  D 2 

Died:  Drowning 3 

Operations  performed:  Minor 3 

Days  lost  on  account  of  sickness 949 

Average  daily  number  on  sick  report 2.  6 

Percentage  oi  men  on  sick  report 1.  51 

Percentage  of  deaths 1.  75 

Military  convicts. 

Diseases 255 

In j  uries 45 

Venereal 25 

Total 325 

Released: 

Fracture  subastragaloid,  right  foot 1 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 1 

Adenitis,  tuberculosis 1 

Pleiuisy,  tuberculosis 1 

Dementia 2 

Syphilis,  tertiary 1 

TotiJ 7 
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Transferred  to  other  hospitals  (includins  3  who  were  later  transferred  to  Gov- 
ernment Hospital  lor  tne  Insane,  Washington,  D.  G.) 

Died:  Lepto-meningitis,  acute  cmbro^inal,  following  chronic  mastoiditis, 

left 

Operations  performed: 

Major 

Minor. 


1 

17 

Number  of  days  lost  on  account  of  sickness 4, 324 

Average  daily  number  on  sick  report 1L84 

Percentage  on  sick  report 2. 32 

Percentage  of  deaths 19 

Boipital  Corpi  detaehmerU. — The  strength  of  the  detachment  is  10:  Seigeants,  first 
class,  1;  sergeants,  2;  acting  cook,  1;  privaf^.  first  class,  3;  privates,  3. 
During  the  year  there  was  one  trial  by  summary  court-martial. 

Expenditure  of  public  Junds. 

Pay  of  Hospital  Corps $3,022.68 

Clothing  allowance 324. 49 

Drugs,  appliances,  furniture,  etc.*. 863.19 

POST  NONCOmnSSIONBD  STAFF. 

Two  post  commissary  sergeants  and  two  post  quartermaster  seigeants  were  on  duty 
at  prison  at  different  times  during  the  year. 

Pay  of  detachment $1,632.00 

Clothing  allowance &116 


Total. 


1,686.16 


DETACHMENT  SIGNAL  CORPS. 


Three  corporals,  one  private,  first  class,  and  one  private,  Company  M,  Signal  C<^ps, 
were  on  duty  at  prison  at  different  times  during  Uie  year. 

Pay  of  detachment $276.00 

Clothing  allowance 27. 08 


Total. 


UNITED  STATES  MILffART  PRISON  GUARD. 

Enlisted  strength  of  guard  on  Jime  30,  1911,  as  follows: 


303.08 


Rank. 

Noncom- 
missioned 
staff. 

Third 
company. 

Fourth 
eompany. 

Total 

Battftlion  MTi^fAnt  major .............^.........^^ 

1 

1 

Fint  sergeants T 

1 

1 
4 
6 
2 
2 
1 

eo 

1 
1 
4 
6 
2 
2 
1 
60 

s 

Qnarterm  aster  s^^rgwits 

2 

Sergeants T. 

8 

CorponJs 

12 

Coofts 

4 

Musicians 

4 

Artificers 

2 

Ptivates 

120 

Total 

1 

77 

77 

155 

During  the  year  there  were  2  convictions  by  general  court-martial  and  35  convictions 
by  summary  court-martial  in  the  third  prison  company,  and  22  convictions  by  sum- 
mary court-martial  in  the  fourth  prison  company. 

Pay  of  the  guard. 

Battalion  sergeant  major $672. 00 

Third  prison  company 18,347.19 

Foiurth  prison  company 18, 223. 75 

Clothing  allowance 9, 179. 18 

Total 46,422.12 

The  sum  of  $1,170  was  refunded  by  members  of  the  guard  for  price  of  diadiarge  by 
purchase. 
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POST  BXCHANGS. 

Statement  of  the  finaaml  operatknifl  of  the  poet  exchange  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1911: 

Receipts. 

Balance  June  30,  1910 r $108.76 

Lunchroom 940.00 

Stores 2,782.11 

Other  sources 9,376.42 

Total 13.207.28 

Expenditures. 

Merchandise 9,599.82 

Fixtures,  etc 207.43 

Operating  expenses 1 ,  222. 75 

Dividends 1,680.00 

Balance  on  hand 497.28 

Total 13,207.28 

AseeU. 

Ckflhonhand 497.28 

Merchandise  on  hand 910. 77 

Fixtures,  etc 487.68 

Bills  receivable 853.70 

Total 2,749.43 

Liabilities. 

Amount  due  on  merchandise 43. 50 

Bills  payable 22.10 

Metal  checks  outstanding 34. 95 

Present  worth 2,648.88 

Total 2,749.43 

MIUTART  CONVICTS. 

In  confinement  June  30,  1910 463 

Received  from  July  1,  1910,  to  June  30,  1911,  clafisified  by  departments 
from  which  received: 

California 132 

Colorado 11 

Columbia 99 

Dakota 33 

Gulf 12 

Lakes 27 

Luzon 113 

Mindanao 35 

Missouri 45 

Texas 41 

Yisayas 27 

575 

Total 1,038 

Military  convicts  received  from  the  departments  in  the  Philippine  Islands  were 
transferred  to  this  prison  for  completion  of  their  terms  uf  confinement. 

Loss: 

Expiration  of  confinement 459 

Pardoned 66 

Died 1 

Transferred 8 

Escaped 1 

Total 535 

Remaining  in  confinement  June  30, 1911 503 

Bemaining  in  confinement  from  June  30,  1910 144 
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Chflsified  according  to  ann  of  service  from  which  discharged: 

Post  noncommisBioDed  staff 1 

Engineer  Corps 11 

Ordiiance  Corps 2 

Sig^  Corps ^ 4 

Hospital  Corps 42 

Cavalry 236 

Field  ArtiUery 113 

Coast  Artillery  Corps 191 

Infantrv 42» 

General  Service  In^try 5 

United  States  military  prison  guard 4 


Total. 


1,038 

MUitary  convicts  remaining  in  confinement  June  SO,  1911  ^  classified  by  regiments,  corps^ 

etc.  ^  from  which  discharged. 


Engineer  Corps 7 

Ordnance  Corps 1 

Signal  Corps 3 

Hospital  (Jorps 26 

First  Cavahy 9 

Second  Cavalry 2 

Third  Cavalry 13 

Fourth  Cavalry 7 

Fifth  Cavahy 12 

Sixth  Cavalry 14 

Seventh  Cavalry 4 

Eighth  Cavalry 8 

Ninth  Cavalry 5 

Tenth  Cavalry 3 

Eleventh  Cavalry ." 4 

Twelfth  Cavahy 1 

Thirteenth  Cavalry 4 

Foiuteenth  Cavalry 13 

Unaasigned  Cavalry 9 

Field  Artillery 56 

Coast  Artiller5' Corps 110 

General  Service  Infantry 4 

United  States  military  prison  guard . .  3 

First  Infantry 16 

Second  Infantry 1 

Third  Infantry 11 

Fourth  Infantry 3 


Fifth  Infantry 2 

Sixth  Infantry 7 

Seventh  In 'antry 3 

Eighth  infantry 10 

Ninth  Infantry 4 

Tenth  Infantry 4 

Eleventh  Infantry ,.  9 

Twelfth  Infantry 3 

Fourteenth  Infantry 7 

Fifteenth  Infantry 10 

Sixteenth  Infantry 3 

Seventeenth  In&intry 4 

Eighteenth  Infantry 7 

Nineteenth  Infantry 9 

Twentieth  Infantry 3 

Twenty-first  Infantry 1 

Twenty-second  Infantry 4 

Twenty-third  Infeoitry 5 

Twenty-fifth  Infantry 13 

Twenty-sixth  Infantry 1 

Twenty-seventh  Infantry 2 

Twenty-ei|g:hth  Infantry 12 

Twenty-ninth  In^mtry 1 

Thirtieth  Infantry 13 

Unassigned  Infantry 18 


Total. 


503 


Articles  of  War  violated  by  convicts  received  from  July  1,  1910,  to  June  30,  1911, 
as  follows: 


16. 
17, 
20. 
21. 
24. 
32. 
33. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


1 

39 

3 

22 

1 

72 

23 

9 

5 

5 


42 1 

47 276 

51 1 

60 21 

62 311 

Assault 2 

Larceny 17 

Perju'-y 1 

Robbery 1 

Sodomy 1 


Articles  of  War  violated  by  convicts  remaining  in  confinement  from  June  30,  1910, 
as  follows: 


17. 
20. 
21. 
31. 
32. 
39. 


40 

47 

60 

62 

lATceny. 


1 

113 

3 

65 

3 
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NativUy  o/mUitary  convicts  remaining  in  confinement  June  30 ^  1911. 

Native  Ixffn 458 

Foreign  bom  1 45 


Total 

Occupations  ofmUitary  convicts  remaining  in  cosifinement  June  30,  1911. 


503 


Bakers 6 

Barbera 3 

Bartender 1 

Belt  maker 1 

Bhcbmiths 8 

Boilermakers 3 

Bookbinder 1 

Bookkeepers 3 

Boxmaker I 

Biakemen. 6 

Bricklayer 1 

Butchers * 4 

Ottpenters 9 

Cliauffeur 1 

qerks 10 

Gtvil  engineer 1 

Cooks 17 

Gore  mi^er 1 

Cowboy 1 

Cutler 1 

Driller 1 

Drivers 4 

Drug  clerk 1 

Electricians 13 

Engineers 5 

Farmers 42 

Firemen .' 23 

Foreman 1 

GlasBworkers. 2 

Groom 1 

Horseman 1 

Horaeshoer 1 

Inspector 1 

Insbactor 1 

Ironworkers 3 

1 
1 
107 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Janitor 

Jockey 

Laborers 

Laundryman . . . 
Leatho^orker 

Lineman 

Long^oreman. 


Manons 2 

Mill  hand 1 

Miners 12 

Mixogolist , 1 

Molders 9 

Musicians 7 

Nurses 2 

Operators 3 

Painters 11 

Papennaker 1 

Plasterers 2 

Plater 1 

Plumbers 3 

Porters 4 

Printers 6 

Railroad  men 4 

Reporter 1 

Rubber  worker 1 

Sailors 9 

Salesmen 7 

Shoemakers 2 

Soldiers 49 

Spring  fitter 1 

Steamfitters 2 

Stockman 1 

Switchman 1 

Tailors 3 

Teamsters 33 

Telegraphers 2 

Tool  dresser 1 

Typewriter 1 

U  ndertaker 1 

Upholsterer 1 

Waiters 8 

Watchmaker 1 

Weavers 3 

Wood  finisher 1 

Woodsman 1 

Wood  workers 2 

Wool  spinners 2 


Total. 


Mad^nists 8 

Convicts  received  from  July  i,  1910,  to  June  30,  1911,  classified  according  to  terms  of 

confiLement. 

1  month 1 

2  months 2 

Smooths 38 

4  months 1 

6  months 51 

Smooths 7 

9  months 4 

12  months 105 

15  months 1 

17  months 1 

18  months 90 

20  months 1 

2  years 132 

2  years  and  5  months 1 

2i  years 18 

2  yean  and  7  months 1 


2  years  and  10  months 1 

3  years 74 

34  years 3 

4  years 8 

44  years 1 

5  years 18 

6  years 1 

6i  years 1 

7  years 6 

7  years  and  5  months 1 

8  years 2 

10  years 3 

14  years 1 

14  years  and  10  months 1 


Total. 


576 
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Final  staUmenU. 

Sixty-three  military  convicts  released  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911, 
were  paid  on  final  statements  for  deposits  $3,061.60. 

TranaportatUm, 

Transportation  furnished  to  military  convicts  released  during  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30, 1911 350 

Transportation  declined 87 

Not  entitled  to  transportation 88 

Of  the  total  number  of  military  convicts  representing  the  loss  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1911,  10  are  accounted  for  as  follows: 


Transferred. 

Died 

Escaped 


8 

1 

1 

Of  the  8  military  convicts  diown  as  transferred,  6  were  transferred  to  the  general 
hospital  at  Presidio,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  one  of  whom  was  returned  and  accounted 
for  amongst  military  convicts  received. 

Two  were  transferred  to  other  posts,  one  of  whom  was  returned  and  accounted  for 
amongst  military  convicts  received. 

Reoords  of  these  military  convicts  diow  7  entitled  to  transportation  upon  release 
and  1  not  entitled  to  transportation,  he  having  enlisted  at  post  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Record  <A  military  convict  diown  as  died  shows  him  entitled  to  transportation 
upon  release. 

Record  of  military  convict  shown  as  escaped  shows  him  entitled  to  transportation 
upon  release. 

ConvicHom  of  miUtary  convicts  by  summary  and  general  courts-martial, 

Du^ine  the  year  there  was  1  conviction  of  military  convict  by  general  court- 
martial  for  offense  committed  since  coming  to  this  prison,  and  3  convictions  of 
military  convicts  for  offenses  committed  before  coming  to  this  prison. 

Trials  of  military  convicts  by  summary  court-martial,  8. 

Clemency, 

Five  hundred  and  thirteen  applications  for  clemency  were  made  during  the  year, 
and  the  total  number  of  pardons  and  remissions  of  sentences  were  as  follows: 


Pardons 66 

1  month  remitted 3 

1)  months  remitted 3 

2  months  remitted 7 

2}  months  remitted 2 

3  months  remitted 16 

4  months  remitted 4 

6  months  remitted 32 

7  months  remitted 1 


8  months  remitted 1 

9  months  remitted 4 

1  year  remitted 15 

1)  years  remitted 1 

2  years  remitted l 

3  years  remitted 1 

4  years  remitted l 


Total. 


158 


Convicts*  account. 
Personal  funds  belonging  to  military  convicts: 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1910 $1,453.54 

Receipts  to  June  30,  1911 8,458.20 


9, 911. 74 


Disbursements  to  June  30,  1911 7,  Oil.  00 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1911 2,900.74 


9,91L74 
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Mail  matUr. 

Letters,  papers,  magazines,  periodicals,  and  packages  received  and  forwarded  for 
military  convicts  during  the  past  fiscal  year  have  been  inspected  in  this  office,  as  re- 
quired by  r^ulations  lor  the  government  of  the  United  States  military  prison  and 
any  branch  thereof,  as  follows: 

Received: 

Letters 9,910 

Papers,  magazines,  periodicals,  and  packages 3,645 

Forwarded: 

Letters 5,154 

Handled  during  the  year 18, 709 

Prison  bakery. 
Receipts: 

Sales  of  bread $5,344.18 

Sales  of  flour  sacks 5L  10 

Total 5,395.28 

Expenditures: 

Supplies  for  making  bread 4, 171.  40 

Labor 281.90 

Paid  to  detachment,  Hospital  Corps 33.  63 

Paid  to  mess,  prison  guard 519.  57 

Paid  to  mess,  military  convicts 388.  78 

5, 395.  28 
Prison  school. 

During  the  year  the  prison  school,  under  charge  of  the  chaplain,  with  one  enlisted 
man  detoiled  as  assistant,  has  held  daily  sessions  from  6.30  to  7.30  p.  m., Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays  excepted. 

The  average  number  of  convicts  in  attendance  has  been  about  25.  The  curriculum 
of  studies  included  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  United  States  history, 
and  letter  writing. 

Religums  services. 

From  November  11.  1910,  religious  services  have  been  conducted  by  the  chaplain 
at  Alcatraz  and  Angel  Island,  and  on  alternate  Sunday  afternoons  religious  exercises 
have  been  conducted  by  volimteers  from  San  Francisco  and  vicinity. 

Prison  library. 

The  library  consists  of  240  books,  indexed,  papers,  magazines,  periodicals,  etc. 
Reading  matter  is  available  inside  the  stockade  to  all  convicts  except  those  under- 
going^ punishment. 

Prison  garden. 

Owing  to  no  suitable  ground  there  has  been  no  prison  garden  under  cultivation 
duringme  year. 

Prison  mess  fund. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1910 $3, 632.  43 

Receipts  to  June  30,  1911 34,608.76 

38, 241. 19 

Expenditures  to  June  30, 1911 34, 449. 02 

BataDce  on  hand  June  30,  1911 3,792.17 

38, 24L  19 
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ImpnverMntJund, 

Caah  on  hand  July  1,  1910 $1,740.92 

Receipts  to  June  30, 1911 727.03 

2, 467.  95 

E«)enditure8  to  June  30,  1911 1,074.23 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1911 1,393.72 

2,467.95 
Labor  of  military  convicts. 

Average  daily  strenpfth 501 

Average  daily  sick  m  hospital 12 

Average  daily  sick  in  quarters 1 

13 

Average  daily  available  for  work 488 

Alcatraz  Island. 
INSIDE  STOCKADE. 


Occup&tions. 

Days 
worked. 

Value  per 
diem. 

Amount. 

Barbers 

612 

365 

865 

2,673 

1,095 

1,095 

306 

306 

730 

1,980 

306 

365 

365 

12.50 
1.75 
1.50 
2.50 
1.50 
1.50 
8.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 

$1,530.00 

Bath  and  lavatory. 

63S.76 

Bread  man '. 

547.50 

Cooks 

6,432.50 

pifhwAshen?. 

1,642.60 

Room  orderlies 

1,642.50 

Shoemaker. 

91S.00 

Taflor 

018.00 

Vegetable  men 

1,005.00 

Walters 

2.070.00 

Painter 

918.00 

Yard  orderly 

547.50 

547.50 

Total 

20,347.75 

OUTSIDE  STOCKADE. 


Occapatlons 

Days 
worked. 

Value  per 
diem. 

Amount. 

Bakers 

1,813 

306 

806 

612 

366 

2,190 

800 

12,790 

365 

5,178 

1.825 

1.224 

306 

612 

346 

1.460 

1,460 

f3.00< 
3.50 
2.50 
3.50 
2.50 
2.00 
3.50 
1.75 
2.00 
2.00 
1.75 
3.00 
3.50 
2.50 
3.00 
2.00 
2.50 

$5,489.00 

1,071.00 

766.00 

Blacksmith 

BhM^ksmith's  helper . 

Curpenters .' 

2,142.00 
912.60 

Clerk. 

Dockmen 

4.380  00 

Epripeers,  piinip 

2,800.00 

lABor^i!;. ./..:::.:::::::.::::.:::. ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

22,362.50 

T/ampllghter 

730.00 

LMiidrymen 

10.356.00 

Meesemfiers 

3,193.76 
3,672  00 

Pftint4*n? 

Plumber 

1,071.00 

Plumbers'  helpers 

1,530.00 
1,088.00 

Printers 

Police  party 

2,920.00 

Teamsters 

3,660.00 

Total 

68.062.75 

Note.— In  the  shops  at  Alcatraz  there  was  done  all  the  work  of  pipe  cutting,  threading,  and  fitting 
Inquired  hi  plumbing  and  Installation  of  heating  apparatus,  and  laying  of  8-inch  fresh-water  mains  at 
recruit  depot  and  Fort  McDowell,  Od.    The  value  or  this  labor  is  uiohided  in  the  foregoing  total. 
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ComtnietUm. 

During  the  year  there  was  carried  on  construction  of  new  prison,  diops,  boiler  and 
eo^e  house,  smokestack  and  other  branches  of  work  incidentid  to  construction,  and 
living  of  an  8-inch  fresh-water  line  from  wharf  to  reservoirs. 

Based  on  contract  prices  for  similar  work  in  this  vicinity,  the  cost  of  work  during 
the  year  would  have  t>een  as  follows: 

New  prison. |149,04a22 

Shops 7,923.78 

Boifer  and  engine  house 9, 022. 00 

Smokestack 2,042.60 

8-inch  pipe  line 3,819.35 

Tbtal 171,866.86 

Expended  for  material  and  labor: 

Appropriation  military  prison,  San  Francisco,  Cal $76, 387.  47 

Appropriation  barracks  and  quarliers 3,699.23 

Appropriation  regular  supplies 7, 380. 00 

Appropriation  water  and  sewers 9, 679.  35 

97, 146.  05 

Value  of  stone,  brick,  and  sand  used 6, 417. 00 

103,563.05 

Value  of  prison  labor 68,292.80 

The  shops  and  boiler  and  engine  house  are  practically  completed,  and  smokestack 
IB  entirely  completed. 

Equipment, 

Infonnal  contract  was  made  for  furnishing  the  material  and  skilled  labor  reqtured 
in  installing  pumping  machinery,  heating  and  electric  lighting  apparatus  in  pump 
house  and  boiler  and  engine  house. 

The  contract  price  is  127,660,  military  convicts  performing  the  labor  under  direc- 
tion of  skilled  erectors  furnished  by  the  contractors.  The  work  is  rapidly  nearing 
completion. 

The  value  of  labor  so  performed  is  $5,049. 

Grading  at  narih  end  of  island, 

1,556  cubic  yaids  earth  excavated,  atSlcentB $482.36 

1,437  cubic  yards  rock  excavated,  at  $1.50 2,155.50 

2, 637. 86 
Handling  freight. 

Details  of  convicts  were  sent  at  different  times,  under  charge  of  a  guard,  to  the 
United  States  transport  dock,  San  Francisco,  to  load  on  Government  vessels  building 
materials,  supplies,  etc.    They  performed  1,401  days  labor,  at  a  value  of  $3,502.50. 

Valtie  of  convict  labor  at  Alcatraz. 

inside  stockade $20,347.75 

Outside  stockade 68,052.75 

Construction 68,292.80 

Installing  equipment 5, 049. 00 

Grading 2,637.86 

Hauling  freigiht 3,502.50 

Total 167,882.66 

ANGRL  ISLAND. 

Durine  the  year  a  permanent  detail  of  convicts,  with  an  average  strength  of  202, 
remained  on  Angel  Island.  A  detail  averaging  60  was  sent  daily  from  Alcatraz,  Sun- 
dap  and  holidays  excepted.  They  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  public 
bmldingB,  ^e  usual  operations  of  a  stone  quarrv,  delivering  sand,  grading,  construc- 
tion of  water  and  sewer  system,  wrecking  ana  moving  old  buildmgs,  etc.,  and  in 
addition  performed  7,885  oays'  labor  under  the  direction  of  the  commanding  officer, 
FortMcI^welL 
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ConftrueUon, 

Poet  exchange  (completed):  Value  of  prison  labor $2,769.30 

Administration  building  (completed): 

Value  of  prison  labor 3,790.98 

Deduct  value  of  labor  performed  fiscal  year  1910 157.  48 

3,633.50 


Two  sets  field  officers'  quarters  (completed): 

First  set— Value  of  prison  labor 7,310.  70 

Second  set  (extra  foundation)— Value  of  prison  labor 7, 565.  70 

14,876.40 


Two  four-set  officers'  quarters: 

First  set  (95  per  cent  completed)— Value  of  prison  labor 16, 187.  70 

Second  set  (60  per  cent  completed)— Value  (5  prison  labor 10, 223.  80 

26, 411.  50 


Guardhouse  (grading  only,  rock  and  earth  excavation):  Value  of  prison 

labor 1,337.40 

Barrack  for  800  men  (70  per  cent  completed):  Value  of  prison  labor 26, 128. 15 

Hospital  (20  per  cent  completed): 

value  of  prison  labor,  construction 6,599.50 

Value  of  prison  labor,  grading 2, 200. 00 


8,799.50 
1,666.75 


Water  system:  Construction  of  8-inch  line  from  wharf  to  tanks,  and  con- 
nections to  buildings-j- Value  of  prison  labor 

Sewer  system:  Connections  from  buildings  to  mains — Value  of  prison 

labor 580.00 

Drainage  system:  Value  of  prison  labor 876. 00 

Grading :  V al u e  of  prison  labor 1 ,  508. 00 

Developing  wells:  Value  of  prison  labor 3,437.  75 

Moving  and  wrecking  build  mgs:  Value  of  prison  labor 750.00 

Water  system:  Construction  of  8-inch  pipe  line  at  Fort  McDowell,  Call — 
Value  of  prison  labor 642. 50 

Qiuxrry, 

CRUSHED  8TONE. 


Where  delivered. 

Cubic 
yards. 

Value  per 
cubic  ]rard. 

Amount. 

Akatras  Island 

3,300 
1.736 
4,900 

11.25 
1.25 
1.2S 

$4,125.00 
2,168.75 

Fort  McDowell 

Recrait  depot 

6,125.00 

Total 

9,935 

12,418.75 

Value  of  (Hison  labor  for  operating  quarry 

8,941.50 

SAND. 

Alcatras  Island 

1,200 
3,584 

10.30 
.50 

S380.00 
1.792.00 

Recruit  depot 

2.152.00 

Fort  McDowell, 

Value  of  prison  labor,  7,885  days  at  $2.50  per  day.. 

Recapitulation: 

Construction 

Water  system 

Sewer  system 

Drainage  S}r8tem 

Grading 

Developing  wells 


$19,  712. 50 

83,  966.  75 

1,665.75 

580.00 

876.00 

1,508.00 

3,437.75 
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Becapitnlation — Continued . 

Moving  and  wrecking  buildings $750.00 

Water  system,  Fort  McDowell 642.50 

Operating  stone  quarry 8,941.50 

Delivering  sand 2, 152. 00 

Labor  under  direction  of  commanding  officer,  Fort  McDowell 19, 712. 50 

Total 124, 221. 76 

RecapittUation — StaUment  of  funds  received  and  expended. 


Appropriation. 


Received.    Expended. 


Balance. 


Resolar  sapplies 

Barracks  and  quarters 

MOitary  post  exchanges. 

Water  and  sewers 

Construction  and  repair  of  hospitals.. 
Mmtarj  posts 


$8,747.13 
41,043.54 
616.98 
19,040.20 
50,000.00 
66,942.43 


17,129.90 
41,043.35 
616.76 
19,038.90 
26,191.48 
33,843.45 


11,617.23 

.19 

.22 

1.30 

23,808.62 

28,118.98 


Deposited  credit  Treasurer  of  United  States.. 
Total  available  balance 


186,390.28 


127,863.84 


53,546.44 
.41 


63,540.08 


Balances  required  to  pay  outstanding  indebtedness. 

Electric  lighting  system. 

Contract  was  made  for  all  the  materials  necessary  for  an  electric  lighting  system 
and  deliveries  commenced;  work  to  be  done  by  prisoner's  labor;  contract  price  of 
materials,  $22,330.55. 

GENERAL   RECAPITULATION. 

Value  of  prison  labor. 

Alcatraz  Island $167, 882. 66 

Angel  Island 124,221.75 


Average  daily  number  of  prisoners  working. 
Value  of  each  convict's  laW 


292, 104. 41 

488 

$598. 57 


Disbursements  by  departments. 

Quartermaster's  department $73, 193. 87 

Deduct  tiie  amount  expended  for  repairs  to  buildings,  water  and  sewer 
systems,  roads,  walks,  wharves,  etc.,  which  do  not  enter  into  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  convicts  and  the  cost  of  transportation  furnished 
military  convicts  on  their  release  from  prison,  cost  of  civilian  outer 
clothing  furnished,  and  donations  made 28, 678. 33 

44, 515. 54 

Subsistence  department 57, 661. 02 

Pay  department 42,133.62 

Total  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  convicts 144, 310. 18 


Average  daily  number  in  confinement 

Average  cost  of  maintaining  each  convict. 


105 
$288.04 


RECONSTRUCTION   MIUTARY    PRISON. 

For  this  purpose  $250,000  have  been  appropriated  as  follows: 

Act  of  Congress  approved  Mar.  4,  1907  (G.  O.  No.  68.  War  Department, 

Mar.  29, 1907) $50,000.00 

Act  of  Congreee  approved  May  27, 1908  (G.  0.  No.  100,  War  Department, 

June  16, 1908) 100,000.00 

Act  of  Congress  approved  Mar.  4,  1909  (G.  O.  No.  63,  War  Department, 

Mar.  30,  1909) 100,000.00 

To  include  June  30, 1911,  there  had  been  expended 191, 997. 10 

For  improvement  and  operation  of  stone  quarry  at  Angel  Island,  Cal 2, 840. 56 

For  machinery,  supplies,  toolp,  and  skilled  labor  in  erecting  inclined  rail- 
way at  Alcatmz  Island,  Cal 5,246.24 

Material $5,006.24 

Labor ,,..,-. 240.00 
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For  construction: 

Material $130,584.19 

Material  and  skilled  labor 33,510.44 

Labor 19,815.67 

$183.910.^ 

Total  amount  supplied 200,000.00 

Total  amount  expended 191,997.10 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1911 8,002.90 

Balance  in  Treasury , 50,000.00 

Balance 58,002.90 

Outstanding  indebtedness 15,420.00 

Balance  available  June  30, 1911 42, 582. 90 

The  construction  proper  of  the  building,  except  finish  painting  and  putting  on 
iSnish  hardware,  is  completed;  installation  of  plumbing  fixtures  is  in  progress;  this 
branch  of  the  work  delayed  bv  nonreceipt  of  fixtures,  a  large  number  having  been 
broken  in  transit,  due  to  wreck  of  freight  train;  electric  roughing-in  completed  and 
building  wired  and  r^uiy  for  electric  fixtures,  which  have  been  ordered ;  steam  heat- 
ing completed  and  ready  for  testing;  steam  cooking  apparatus  in  place  and  ready  for 
connections  to  steam  lines. 

It  is  believed  the  entire  building  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  by 
December  31, 1911. 

OFFICERS. 

The  following  ofiKcers  were  on  duty  at  the  prison  during  the  fiscal  year: 

Lieut.  Col.  lUuben  B.  Turner,  Infantry,  conmiandant  and  in  charge  of  construction; 
also  in  charge  of  construction  at  recruit  depot.  Angel  Island,  Cal. 

Maj.  C^rroU  D.  Buck,  Medical  Corps,  |>ost  surgeon  and  recruiting  ofiKcer. 

Capt.  J.  C.  Castner,  quartermaster.  United  States  Army,  quartermaster. 

First  Lieut.  Jens  E.  Stedje,  Fourth  Cavalry,  commissary,  executive  officer,  and  post 
treasurer. 

First  Lieut.  Walter  Harvey,  Twenty-second  Infantry,  post  adjutant,  commanding 
fourth  prison  company,  summary  court,  signal  officer,  athletic  officer,  and  post 
librarian. 

First  Lieut.  Benjamin  B.  Warriner,  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  assistant  to  post  surgeon, 
exchanfi;e  officer. 

The  following  officers  served  diuring  the  year  as  indicated  after  their  respective 
names: 

Chaplain  Timothy  P.  O'Keefe,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  post  chaplain,  in  charge  of 
Bchooifor  military  convicts.    Reported  for  duty  November  11,  1910. 

C^pt.  Henry  U.  Sheen,  quartermaster,  Unitied  States  Army,  quartermaster,  engi- 
neer, police,  and  ordnance  officer.    Reported  for  duty  July  18,  1910. 

Capt.  Kensey  J.  Hampton,  quartermaster,  United  States  Army,  quartermaster, 
engineer,  police,  and  ordnance  officer.    Relieved  from  duty  at  prison  July  27,  1910. 

First  Lieut.  Thomas  M.  Himter,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  commanding  third  prison 
company.    Reported  for  dutv  March  22,  1911. 

First  Lieut.  Ballard  LyerlV,  Fourth  Field  Artillery,  on  duty  with  third  prison 
company,  in  charge  of  ^neral  mess.    Reported  for  duty  October  25, 1910. 

First  Lieut.  Alien  Kimberly,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  exchange  officer,  in  charge  of 
school  for  military  convicts  and  general  mess.  Relieved  from  duty  at  prison  Novem- 
ber 15, 1910. 

First  Lieut.  Maynard  A.  Wells,  Seventeenth  In&tntry,  post  treasurer,  summary 
court,  commissary  and  executive  officer.  Relieved  from  duty  at  prison  October  27, 
1910. 

First  Lieut.  Thomas  C.  Cook^  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  on  duty  with  fourth  prison  com- 
pany, in  charge  of  mail  for  military  convicts.    Reported  for  duty  December  7,  1910. 

First  Lieut.  William  C.  Russell,  Eleventh  Infantry,  post  laundry  officer.  Relieved 
from  duty  at  prison  March  29,  1911. 

With  a  few  exceptions  all  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  civilian  employees  have  per- 
formed their  duties  in  a  satis^tory  manner. 

Very  respectfully,  R.  B.  Turnbr, 

Lieutenant  Colonel  of  IvfarUryy  Commandant. 

Official: 

Walter  Haevby, 

First  Lieutenant,  Ttoenty-second  Infantry,  Adjutant. 

o 
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COST  OF  GUNS  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 

TRAN8MITTINO 

8TATE1CBNTS  SHOWIKa  THE  OOST  OF  ALL  TYPE  AND  BZFBBI- 
XBNTAL  MANTJFACTT7BE  OF  GUNS  AND  OTHEB  ABTIOLES  AND 
THB  AVBBAOB  OOST  OF  THE  SBVEBAL  OLASSBS  OF  GT7NS  AND 
OTHB&  ABTIOLES  MANX7FA0TUBED  BY  THE  QOVBBNMENT  DT7B- 
Ora  THE  FI80AL  YEAB  ENDBP  JUNE  30,  1011. 


DsoBMBBB  5, 1911. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 
WashingtoUj  December  J^,  1911, 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  letter  from  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  United  States  Army,  d^ted  24th  ultimo,  submit- 
ting, in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of   the  act  of  Congress 
approved  August  18,  1890,  statements  of  the  cost  of  all  type  and 
experimental  manufacture  of  guns  and  other  articles  and  the  average 
cost  of  the  several  classes  of  guns  and  other  articles  manufactured 
by  the  Grovemment  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  L.  Stimson, 
Secretary  of  War. 

The  Sfeakeb  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


War  Departbcent, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 

Washington,  November  2 4, 1911, 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Sib:  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  approved 
August  18, 1890, 1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  infor- 
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mation  of  Ck>ngress,  statemmits  of  the  cost  of  all  type  and  expert 
mental  manufacture  of  ^ns  and  other  articles  and  the  average  cost 
of  the  several  classes  or  guns  and  other  articles  manufactured  by 
the  Government  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911. 
Respectfully, 

Whxiam  Cbozihb, 
Brigadier  General,  Chief  cf  Ordnance. 


Annual  atatemerU  of  mant^aetures  ftr  the  fisotd  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  at  the  Rock 

Island  Arsenal,  lU. 


No. 


Artioles. 


Price. 


Amount 


ao 

21 
1 

41 
6 
1 

20 
1 

20 

1 
8 
12 
8 
6 
7 
6 
1 
1 
7 
1 

100 


PABT  1,  ClJLSS  1,  SEonoN  1. 
Aeee$aorie8»  etc.,  for  9-lfleft,  i04nek,  ii4n€k,  and  lJ^4nck  guru. 


Covers,  breech,  8-inch  gun,  model  of  1888.  on  D.  C 

Coven,  miizsle,  for  8-inoh  rifle,  model  of  1888 

Cover  for  3-inoh  objective  telescopic  sight  on  10-inch  D.  C,  model  of  1894 

MI,QUvedrab 

Covers,  breedi,  10-lnoh  gun,  model  of  1888,  on  D.  C 

Covers,  breech,  for  lO-ixioi  nm.  model  of  1900,  on  D.  C 

Cover,  model  breech,  for  KMncngun 

Covers,  mnsxle,  for  lO-inch  gun,  model  of  1888 

Sight,  breech  bore,  for  10-inch  gun,  model  of  1895  MI 

Covers  for  8-inch  objective  telescoptc  sight,  model  of  1904,  on  13-tnch  Ir. 

C,  model  of  1896, 1897,  and  1901 

Cover,  model  breedi,  for  12-inch  gun 

Covers,  breech,  12-inch  gun,  mo<tol  of  1888,  on  B.  C 

Covers,  breech,  12-incfa  gun,  model  of  1895.  on  D.  C 

Covers,  muule,  for  12-inch  gun,  model  of  1888 

Covers,  mussle,  for  12-inch  gun,  model  of  1895 

Coven,  tompion  and  muide,  for  12-inoh  gun,  model  of  1900 

Paulins  for  12-inch  gun  on  D.  C,  models  of  1897  and  1901 

Sight,  breech  bore,  for  124nch  gun,  model  of  1895  MI 

Sight,  breech  bore,  for  12-inch  gun,  model  of  1900 

Coven,  muule.  for  14-inch  gun,  model  of  1907 

Cover  for  S-incn  objective  telescopic  sight  on  14-inch  D.  C,  model  of 

1907,  olive  drab 

Lanjrards  for  seaooast  guns 


17.32 
a  81 

a22 
&«4 
6.18 


8.fi0 


6.66 


0.12 
9.62 
8.78 
8.79 
7.19 
192L99 


4.12 


Part  1,  CtAaa  1,  Sbchom  2. 

Aece99orie$,  eU.,/or  rapid-fire  guns. 

Cases,  carrying,  for  2-inch  telescopic  sights,  model  of  1906 

Coven  for  observation  telescopes,  seacoest,  model  of  1906 

Coven  for  3-lnch  objective  telescopic  sight,  model  of  1904 

Coven ,  muszle ,  for  6-pounder  gun 

Coven  for  2-inch  telescopic  slpit,  model  of  1906,  for  15-pounder  B.  C, 

model  of  1903 

Coven,  breech,  for  Ifrnpounder  R.  F.  gun,  models  of  1808, 1902,  and  iOOi. 

Coven,  range  drum,  for  15-pounder  R.  F.,  B.  C^  model  of  1908 

Coven,  tompion  and  mussle,  far  Ift-ponndar  R.  F.  gun,  models  of  1896, 

1902,  and  1908 

Paulin  for  15-pounder  R.  F.  gun,  model  of  1898,  P.M 

Paulins  for  3-uich  (15-pounder)  gun,  model  of  1902.  B.  C 

Pouches,  sight,  for  telescopic  sig^t,  model  of  1899,  for  15-pounder  R.  F. 

gun,  model  of  1808 '. 

Sights,  breech  bore,  for  3-inch  (15-pounder)  gun,  model  of  1903 

Sight,  breech  bore,  for  15-pounder  gun,  D.  8.  Manuliicturlng  Co.,  model 

of  1898. 


.91 


13.62 
2L60 
6.13 

.71 

L76 
a  13 
L82 


L27 


ft  91 
a27 


Sight,  mucsle  bore,  complete,  for  15-pounder  gun,  model  of  1896 

Sight,  muzzle  bore,  complete,  for  15-pounder  gun,  model  of  1902 

Sight,  muxzle  bore,  complete,  for  15-pounder  gun,  model  of  1903 

Sight,  bore,  set,  for  15-pounder  R.  F.  gun 

Coven,  breeoh,  for  4-lnoh  R.  F.  eun>  i>.  S 

Coven,  breech,  for  4.72-inch  gun,  R.  F.,  Armstrong 

Coven,  breech,  5-inch  R.  F.  gun,  model  of  1897 

Coven,  tompion  and  muzzle,  for  5-inch  R.  F.  gun,  model  of  1897 

Coven,  tompion  and  muzzle,  for  5-inch  R.  F.  gun  model  of  1900 

Sight,  breech  bore,  for  5-inch  R.  F.  gun,  model  of  1900 

Coven,  breech,  for  5-inch  R.  F.  gun,  model  of  1897,  on  D.  C 

Coven,  breech,  for  6-inch  R.  F.  gun,  model  of  1900,  on  B.  C 

Coven,  breech,  for  6-inch  R.  F.  gun,  models  of  1900, 1903,  and  1906,  mi 

CovenrbreeQhrfir'Wniai  R"T*P.*g^ 


2.70 
174 
2L81 
2  71 
2L78 


&88 

7.06 
1^49 


Digitized  by 


Google 


OOBT  OF  QXySB  UAXrUBACrUBSSD  BY  THE  OOVBBNMENT.  8 

Jm»ud  ttakmeiU  of  mBtnvfaalnmm  /or  the  fitcal  year  ended  June  SO,  1912,  at  Ae  Roek 
Island  Jknenal,  rU.<~-Ooiitmued. 


Artiote. 


Pitoe. 


Amooat 


Fast  1,  Clam  1, 1 

Aeee$9ork$,^eU.,M impU fkt  iwiu   Oonttwitd. 

CofTBfs,  tompioii  and  moule,  for  fr'iBah  R.  F.  gan,  model  of  1897 

Govere,  tompiaii,aiid  muulo,-lor  64iioh  Jl.  F.  gun,  modols  of  1900, 1908, 
and  1906. 


Goyecs,  tompton  and  manle,  for  64iich  R.  F.  gan,  modal  of  1906 . 
Lanyards,  6-inch  gun. 


St^ty  breech  bore,  for  e4noh  gon,  model  of  1900 

Sight,  breech  bore,  lor  64Doh  gun,  model  of  1903 

Sight,  breech  bore,  lor  04nch  gun.  model  of  1905 

PABf  1,  CUL88  1,  SBCnOlf  8. 

Cows,  braeoh,  for  la-lnoh  mortar,  models  of  1886  and  1890,  steel. 

Sight,  hneoh  bore,  for  124nch  mortar,  model  of  1890  MI 

Laqyards  for  seacoast  mortar 


Past  t  Glass  l,  Secron  6. 
Aoeamrkt,  dc,, /or  S4»A  B.  L.  MhiHng  gun. 


Govon,  breech 

Head,8penge.  with  carpet  cover 

Head,  sponge,  wood 

Ring,  spring  detent,  for  securing  trigger  shaft. , 
TonqiioBS 


Paat  1,  Class  %  SEcnoN  1. 

ArtkUiforftri  control  ofartUUrp  cfpotUion, 

Gaae  lor  axlmuth  Instruments,  model  of  1910 

Cues,  leather,  for  ground  rods 

Case,  leather,  for  plotting  Instrumant 

Chests  for  flr^contrei  instruments 

Covers,  esnvas,  lor  asimuth  instruments,  model  of  1910. , 
Coven,  can        -    -      •    •  ..      -    .      . 

GofienfBr£ 
CoveiBforl 


i,  WUVOO,  Wn    IMIiUlKM   ■■lOWIlHiriHIf.   IllMilPl  Vi.     AVUI 

,  canvas,  l<>r  Lawis  depresslan  position  finder,  tyxie  A 

for  Swasey  deprasaian  position  finders,  type  A,  A-1,  and  A-U. . 
for  Warner  A  Bwasey.asimuth  instruments,  model  of  1900 


Past  1,  Class  2,  Section  6 
.  JPor  iummp  oartridgu. 


OovBCs  ior  dummy  cartridsBB  for  84nch  gun 

CovBfs  for  dummy  cartrldiBa  for  12-inch  mortar 

Coven,  aanvas  (sections),  ior  dummy  cartridges  fbr  12-inch  gun,  model 

ofM8o,oWvedrab 

Heads,  floctractor,  for  dummy  cartridges 

Sections,  wood,  tor  dummy  cartridges. 

Layen  of  wood  for  dummy  cartridges 


Pabt  1,  Class  3,  Section  6. 
AmntunUion/orartiUerffi^potUUm. 
Cans,  cartridge  stanca»  model^f  1901,  for  10-inch  guns, 


of  1888, 


Cases,  cartridge  storage,  model  of  1901  lor  t^neh  guns,  modeto  of  1900, 
1903,  and  U06 

Haadfes,  complete  with  newforoe  plates,  for  repair  of  sinp  cartridge 
storage  oases  for  m<vtar  diarges 

Strips,  sealing,  lor  repair  of  sine  cartridge  storage  cases  ibr  mortar 


Pabt  1,  Class  4,  Section  1. 
TarU  common  to  padt  outfits. 


BttBtes,  model  of  1910. 

Bodies,  apar^ 

Hano-hrtdiBS 

OncbaStapav^ 

Clndia8,bellj..... 

~    •    (,load. 


Crumnrs.... 
Sobr^aknas. 


f&15 

2  91 
2L86 
.91 


&87 

'■.*9i 


&06 


L13 


L60 


8&61 

.64 

3.41 

4.01 

.54 


2.44 
1.26 

19.49 

2.25 

.59 

.74 


8.74 

2.02 

.35 

.04 


2.46 
26.67 
7.02 
4.05 
2.32 
3.92 
4.28 
9.19 
4.74  1 


83L50 

5&30 
1L44 
9L10 
8.65 
3.65 
L36 


176l10 
422 
63L70 


80&00 

L96 

.44 

3.90 

5&50 


19.01 
450 
9a73 
866.10 
5.40 
17.06 
264.66 
3.78 


73.20 
75.00 

811.84 
27.00 
81.42 
25.16 


7,480.00 

815.12 

177.10 

4.68 


445.26 
7,787.64 
2,823.62 
1,267.65 
64.06 
23.52 
1,780.48 
2,793.76 
l.«3.10 
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4  COST  OF  GUNS  MANUFACTURED  BT  THB  GOVBRNMBNT. 

Anntud  staUmmt  of  mani^faetures  far  the  fiacal  year  endai  June  30^  1911,  at  the  Rodt 
leland  Artenalt  JU.— <3ontmued. 


Mo. 


Artiota. 


Pli06w 


1 
400 

88 
88 
83 

7 
7 

10 

80 

213 

278 

63 

74 

2 

36 

2 

39 

160 

3,700 

140 

16 

40 

63 

800 

8,044 


85 
10 

1 

8 
000 

4 

85 
60 

8 
15 

1 
30 
131 

4 
10 
41 


Past  l.  Clam  4,  Bbobom  1— Contlniitd. 
JPor  jmek  outfii,  oMtomtk  medtHu  r^,  eaUber  JO,  moitl  tft909. 


CM8B,  barrel 

OBses,  gun,  sole  leattaer,  with  leather  poekets 

Cases  for  spare  parts 

Case,  loadmg  tool , 

Covers,  sponge 

Frames,  pack,  with  latico  straps 

Frames,  super,  with  latlgo  straps 

Hi>np»Ty,  ftfnmnnlHmi , 

Hangers,  gun,  with  latigo  Straps 

Ifittens.  gunner's  pairs ^ j.. 

Paulln,  large 

Pins,  picket,  and  plcket-pIn  ejes 

Pouches,  gunner's,  for  tools 

Rope,  pauUn,  f  inch  by  40  iset. 

Rope,  picket  (1  section  50  iaet,  1-lndi  rope) 


For  jmek  outfit,  OoU*t  auUmatk  matMHu  ^un,  eaUber  JO, 


Boxes,  ammunition 

Boxes,  loading  machine.... 

Cases,  gun 

Cincha,  ammunition. 

Frames,  pack 

Hangers,  ammunition. . . . . 

Hangers,  gun 

Haniers,  tripod 

Hoods,  leather,  for  tripod. 

Loops,  lash 

Paulizis,  pack 


For  pack  outfit,  Maxim  automatie  machine  ffun,  ealiber  JO. 


Bar,  top,  of  ammunition  hanger 

Braces,  saddle 

Cases,  barrel 

Cases,  nm 

Cases,  hatchet 

Chests  for  supplies 

Chests  for  tools 

Cinches,  ammunition 

Covers,  gun 

Frames,  pack 

Hangers,  ammunition,  right  and  left. 

Hangers,  gun 

Hangers,  tripod 

Hoops  or  ribs,  steel,  for  pack  frame. . . 

Pins,  picket,  and  eyes 

Pouches  for  rear  sight  for  carriage 

Rope,  picket,  sections 

Sticks,  boot,  right  and  left 

Sticks,  rib,  assorted 

Sticks,  top,  right  and  left 

Straps,  ammunition  hanger,  long. 

Straps,  cincha,  for  belly  cincha 

Straps,  filling  cup 

Thongs,  apareio  cincha 

Thongs,  rawhide,  80  by  f  inches 


Pabt  1,  CLin  4,  SicnoN  3. 
For  gun$,  earria§e»,  and  padt  outfitt,  for  tM4titk  moumtaki  fun. 


18.67 
8L28 
11.68 


24.51 
6.80 
7.25 

11.45 
2.64 


8.96 
2.08 


.95 
6.78 
10.88 


13.63 
12.56 
14.41 
19.44 

2.67 
.21 

2.19 


Bars,  saddle  bnKM 

Boards,  saddle  brace  bar 

Bolt,  cradle  axis  (buffer  shaft). 

Bolts,  tire 

Braces,  saddle 

Buttons  for  sight  pouches 

Cans,  oil,  horlxonnU 

Cans,  oil,  tabular 

Carriers,  oU-can  case 

Catches,  piston-rod  spring 

Chain  for  right  cyllnaer  plug. . . 

Cinches,  ammunition 

Cinches,  lash 

Covers,  front  sight 

Covers,  leather,  for  oil  cans .... 
Covers,  pack 


.27 

4.90 

39.06 

1.36 

13.76 

18.65 

4.77 

5.97 

1.18 

6.16 

13.83 

14.96 

.04 

8.96 

.48 

3.35 

.75 

.60 

1.16 

3.55 

.43 

.21 

.12 

.05 


1.01 
.86 


.05 
.26 
.01 
3.88 
.88 
.66 
15.91 


4.77 

3.30 

.55 

.47 

X39 


Digitized  by 


Google 


COST  OF  GUKS  MANITFA0TX7BBD  BY  THE  OOVEBKMBNT. 


AmhuoI  ttatement  of  numt/actures  for  the  JUcal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Rock 
leUmd  Anenaly  /Zi.— Oontinued. 


Mo. 

Artiota. 

Price. 

Aimnnt. 

1 

Past  l,  Qlam  a,  Baonoir  2— Oontlnoed. 

OavMr,  rWitir  («ffr  IlllKlttl}. ......     .     ... 

86.80 

10 

Coven,  RMmge 

81.50 

15.00 

1 

Screw,  poton  lock 

LSI 

120 

Frames,  aporejo 

4.45 
ia60 

ia7i 

.06 

.06 

0.17 

584.00 

92 

Frames,  pack 

966.00 

15 

Hancers,  wheel 

160l66 

O 

HooEs,l^t 

8.78 

06 

Hooks,  rear 

3.90 

10 

1 

Key*  and  chains,  eyebolt,  complete,  for  seeming  traU  handspike 

Lever,  axletree 

6L70 
41.84 

20 

Locks^  piston 

9.96 

.11 

.02 

ia40 

1.83 

L70 

.21 

199.20 

100 

Packings,  leather  bufler  cap 

ILOO 

150 

Packings;  fllllng  ping r. I.. 

3.00 

8 

Paollni^byllfeet, 

88.20 

60 

Pins,llnch/. 

9L50 

14 

Pim,  i^it,  inr  ^4iV«tlllf  £ftr ,     .    , 

28.80 

60 

piaS^tOT>  stick™  l^f^.;::::::::::::::::;:::::;;::::^ 

12.60 

1 

RmI,  nanv  ^  mouotain  aitillffv 

644.41 

151 
20 

Ribs,  assorted. perhnodrwl.. 

Rivets,  piston  look /T. 

.44 

.15 
8.68 
.87 
.68 
.87 
.58 
L21 
.26 
.81 
1.24 
8.24 
.il 
.41 
.81 
3.85 
.04 
1.04 
.42 
.63 

.06 
8.00 

100 

Rods.iiittog..  .y.^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::;::; 

868.00 

211 

Ropes,  lair  r. 

89.17 

148 

RoK  lash..::.:::;:;:;;:::;;::;;;;:;:::;:::;:;  ;:;;:;::;:::;;;::;;;; 

9a  09 

121 

Ropes,  sling 

44.77 

6 

flenms,  H«^tfnrloint phl  StOP-.-a.... .............................. .. 

8.18 

20 

8cr«wSpistoniSsk!:.......T::::::::::;;::;::;::::::;;;::;::;;;:;:;: 

24.20 

8 

Screws  to  fttften  rear  siidit  pooch  to  eradle 

2.06 

10 

*«»?,  shaft  looking 

8.10 

4 

Screws,  tnumion,  far clAmping pU^A^M  a^  tear sf^ts ,.... 

4.96 

26 

Sponges,  bristle,  wlthoiitrods,lor  sponge  and  rammers 

81.00 

101 

Springy  AiAva^nir  ntr  tenffion .    .'  7' 

41.41 

80 

Springs,  equal ixing ......,.,,..... ..x.... ..»......».., 

12.80 

45 

^^ringpCnrplfton  locks 7 

13.96 

877 
1,800 

Steples,  <diock,  and  plates,  front  and  rear. perhondred.. 

8tl&,  rib,  assorted 

29.88 
72.00 

200 

Rtnipe,  aparejo  cincha .    . 

208.00 

800 

atniptt,cnw>ha,  for  belly cincha ...... 

126.00 

20 

8trnM|,fiB8tenizig.  for  top  loads  of  pack 

ia40 

1 

Stnd.  mass,  for  flap  of  rear  si£htDoach 

.01 

20 

8tndi,fhm{si£ht... .T...\7!:..::::::::;::::;;;;:;;;::::;;;;:: 

.45 
.16 
.15 
.19 

9.00 

800 

ThonB.  apar^ cinoha .  . 

48.00 

400 

Thongs,  cmpper 

oaoo 

26 

Washers,  piston  lock 

4.75 

1 

15.80 

1 

Pfstm)  si>n?ial . 

94.80 

20 

Past  1,  CLifls  4,  Sxonow  8. 
Gmi  carriages,  3-Inch  model  of  1908,  oomplete  in  all  respects 

2,091.84 

1.43 
5.67 
3.17 
.33 
.48 
.82 
L91 

.48 
.60 
.51 
.62 
.63 
.82 
.29 
.06 
.88 

41,836.80 

02 

fW  949ICA  COtfTiefti, 

Beirtnffs,  H^viitfTir  mar  transom 

88.66 

12 

Ptaringf,  tr^v«w«hig shaft ...,».             ..  ..... 

66.84 

2 

Blocln,  seto,  for  panoramic  si|^t-caM  packing. 

6.34 

20 

6.60 

8 

Bolts  end  nnts!  lale seat ...^. 

3.84 

18 

BaHv,  a-rf  e  i^m4 .. 

4.16 

20 

Bolts'and  nnts,  for  axis  seat  supports 

88.20 

4 

Bolts  and  nuts,  axle  seat  and  quadrant  bracket,  for  securing  range 
quadrant  brsoket  to  the  shield: .TT.. ...... 

L02 

16 

Bolts  and  nuts  for  brsoket  ftotening 

9.60 

596 

Bolts,  brake-shoe  tap .". 

303.96 

50 

3L00 

48 

Boltsi  nuts  uid  washers  for  mahi  shield,  assorted..'.; 

3a  24 

80 

Bolts;  shield  brace :.7!:..^.7:...:::::.:;:;;:;;;;;;;: 

laoo 

10 

Bdts,  quadrant an<i  Atgbt case.    .    ^...^...^    ^                 ...  .. 

2.90 

9 

Bolts;  tire,  with  nuts  uid  washers 

.54 

50 

Boxes,  oil  can,  for  hoHsontai  oilers. ................  ................. 

19.00 

1 

6.19 

10 

nqfh^cv.  ^«*atfnggearbraoket................a..    .. 

.72 
4.58 

n.52 

8 

BnshfaiiB;  traversingldiaft 

13.74 

Digitized  by 


Google 


6         COST  OP  GUNS  MAiajFAcrnBED  BT  THE  QcmsifEKMisan. 

AnntuU  $taUmmt  cf  m^Mifistiuret  for  Ike  fiteKl  pear  ended  JwmSd,  1911^  at  Ike  Rod 
liland  Areenal,  JZJ.— ContiBaed. 


No. 


Artides. 


Price. 


Pan  1,  Glass  4,  SBCxmi  3— OoBttDOddL 
Fof  »4edi  tamkten—OoaatBaeA, 


7 

4 
6 
4 
20 
10 
60 
474 
316 

ao 

28 

48 

4 

1 

5 

1,426 

800 

3 

10 

21 

2 

10 

10 

1 

3 

800 

40 

10 

2 

2 

1 

2 

10 

3 

86 

60 

SO 

62 

10 

20 

36 

166 

4 

10 
6 
81 
20 
39 
8 
40 
80 
20 
6 
10 
20 
60 
20 
12 
20 
80 
62 
60 
80 
60 
30 
3 
92 
10 
10 
60 
60 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
30 
0 


Cm»,hab 

Cases,  panoramio  sight 

Cases,  range  quadrant 

Cases,  traverung  gear,  with  bushings 

Catches,  brake  lever 

Collars,  sha/t  trip 

Compressors,  spring 

Covers,  elevating  screw 

Covers,  oil-hole  spring,  and  screws 

Covers,  tube,  with  hmge  pins 

Edges,  spade 

Fastenings,  bracket 

Fastenings,  handspike,  trail,  complete 

Fastening,  range  quadrant. 

Fastenings,  top  shield 

Fastenings,  wheel,  complete,  old  model 

Fastenings,  wheel,  without  hasne 

Fastenings,  wheel,  with  tally  pm  for  cyclometer. 

Gears,  elevating  bevel 

Guards,  seat  arms 

Handles  for  cradle  heads,  with  rivets 

Handles,  firing 

Handles,  trail 

Handspdte 

Hasps,  hinge  lid,  for  panoramic  sight  case 

Hasps,  wheel  ftotening,  old  model. 

Hbiges,  apron 

Hinges,  recoil  indicator  throw 

Hinges,  tool-box  (for  trail) 

Hinges,  top  shield,  center 

Hinge  for  trail  box  Ud 

Hinies.  complete,  for  range  quadrant  case* 

Hook,  brake  lever 

Hubs,  firing  handle. 

Indicators,  recoil 

Jigs,  rear  dght  box  projection  diffl,  with  bolts... 

Kits,  tool,  canvas 

Lat<mes,  phitle 

Latches,  trip 

Latches,  tube  cover 

Levers,  brake 

Liners,  hub 

Links,  traversing,  with  bushings. 
Locks,  elevating  and  traversing, 
Lugs,  elevating  and  traveishig  1 

Lunettes 

Nuts,  axle  seat  bolt. 

Nuts,  bracket  stud 

Nuts  for  bracket-fastoilng  bolts 

Niits,  carriase  bolt 

Nil  ts,  cvUnder  end  stud 

Nuts,  elevating  and  traveraii^  kiok  hin^i  belt. 

Nuts,  lunette 

Nuts,  piston-rod 

Niits,  quadrant  and  sight  case  bolt 

Niits.  diield  brace 

Nuts,  tie-rod  fSstening 

Nuts,  traversing 

Nuts,  traversing  link  pivot 

Nuts,  traversing  shaft. 


$Il87 

27.71 

26.80 

34.16 

7.12 

4.96 

L90 

1.23 

L71 

6.20 

1.06 

9.87 

L72 


2.46 
6.06 
4.13 
6.87 
9.23 

.60 
3.07 
4.26 

.66 


Pins,  apron  hinee  fuse  setter  bracket. 

Pins,  apron-latda 

Pins,  brake  beam 

Pins,  brake  connecting  rod 

Pins,  brake  fulcfiun 

Pins,  elevating 

Pbis,  elevating  crank-shaft  split 

Phas,  firing  handle 

Pins,  hinge,  rear  sight-box  cover 

Pins,  pintle  latch 


Pins,  top  shield  hinra 

Pins,  hinge,  top  shield  fastecdng 

Pins  and  cords,  retaining  ring  haiq;)  q>lit.  \ 

Pins,  shoulder  guard 

Pins,  tie  rod 

Pins,  travershig  shaft  bearing. 

Pins,  traversing  and  elevating  lock  hinge. 


.49 

L96 

.86 

1.60 

2.14 

8.33 

2.14 

L06 

4.97 

9.06 

18.98 

L86 

1.97 

2.96 

8.01 

LSI 

30.42 

3.33 

7.64 

33.96 

10.01 

6.49 

.M 

.13 

.48 

.001 

3.10 

.20 

.21 

2.83 

.11 

.09 

.16 

3.  OB 

.20 

3.08 

.33 

.06 

.46 

.33 

.86 

.90 

.31 

.16 

.00 

.!» 

.44 

.a 

.66 
.16 
.82 
.26 
.66 
.14 


831.99 

110.84 

184.00 

186.60 

142.40 

49.30 

90.60 

678.28 

MO.  36 

104. 00 

4ft.  48 

449.76 

6.88 

8.49 

12.30 

8,<I27.30 

1,280.00 

20.61 

92.30 

12.60 

4.14 

42.60 

6.60 

10.12 

L47 

1,544.00 

34.40 

16.00 

4.28 

6.06 

2.14 

2.13 

49.70 

27.18 

68L48 

81.60 

39.40 

168.92 

30.10 

26.20 

1,064.70 

619.48 

30.16 

839.60 

60.06 

20L19 

8.20 

6.07 

8.84 

.04 

68.00 

4.00 

1.96 

28.80 

2.20 

4.50 

S.20 

86.86 

4.00 

00.90 

20.46 

4.00 

86.00 

19.90 

25.50 

2.70 

28.52 

1.60 

.20 

8.00 

26.40 

8.10 

6.80 

1.93 

8.20 

2.80 

16.89 

.84 
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COST  OJ  GtJNS  MAlTUFACTirBED  BY  THB  GOVERNMEKT.  7 

Annual  $taUfnmt  of  mamifaxiwru  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^  1911  j  at  the  Rock 
lekmd  Areenal^  III. — Oontuiiied. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amount. 


Fast  1,  Class  4;  Bbctiok  3— Oontlinied. 
For  S-tneh  ooTTiaaw— Oontiaoed. 


Ptns,  traversing  and  elevating  lock  link. 

PJr-  Md  roUar , 

Pli  ;         h... 

Pin 3,  tube  cover  latch , 

Pins,  split ,  and  cords,  retaining  ring  hasp , 

Pliiious,  elevating  bevel , 

Pintles,  without  bolUj  or  bearings. , 

Plates,  ammunition  tube  support , 

Plugs,  filling,  piston  rod , 

Plugs,  filling  and  drain  (cylinder) 

Plugs,  firing  handle , 

Plungers,  firing  handle , 

Plungers,  trip  latch. , 

Projections,  roar  sight  box,  with  rivets 

Ring,  retaining,  special 

Rivet,  lock  chain,  for  rear  sight  box 

Rivet ^,  spade  edge 

Ri\ets  lor  transom  bearings 

Rods,  brake  connecting , 

Rods,  piston 

Screws,  adtusting,  with  check  nut 

Screws,  cvlinder  end  stud , 

Screws,  elevating,  inner 

Screws,  elevating,  outer , 

Screws,  elevating  joint  pin  stop 

Seats,  axle , 

Seats.  traU 

Segment,  brake , 

Separators,  quadrant  and  sight  case  pipe 

shafts,  elevating  crank , 

Sbafto,  firing 

Shafts,  traversing,  with  links  and  nuts 

Sh"^^.  bnke. .  , 

Sides,  wooden,  for  trail  handspike,  with  rivets 

Springs,  apron  latch , 

Springs,  comi^ting  rod 

Springs,  elevating  and  traversing  lock 

Springs,  firing  handle , 

Springs,  handle  return , 

Springs,  recoil  indicator 

Springs,  shaft  return 

Springs,  traversing  and  elevating  lock , 

Springs,  trip  latch 

Springs,  lube  cover  latch 

Staples,  apron  latch 

Straps,  doubletree,  with  rivets 

Studs,  bracket 

Studs,  cylinder  end , 

Supports,  front  sight  bracket , 

8upi>orts,  rear  sight  bracket , 

Support ,  trail  seat .  right .  _ , 

Ti  !       

Vw ««>,  wU,  ooiiipieUi , 

Washers  for  apron  hinge  pin  for  attaching  fuse  setter  bracket. 

Washers  for  axles , 

Washers,  felt,  for  cradle  end , 

Washer,  fiber,  for  cylinder  end  stud , 

Washers,  lock , 

Washers,  oil  hole  spring , 

Washers,  wing  nut.  f6r  panoramic  sight  case 

Wheels  with  hub  cap  and  lock  washers 

Wheels  without  hub  cap  or  lock  washer , 

Wheels,  traversing  hand , 

Caissons,  3-inch  gun,  model  of  1008 


For  S-inch  eaisaont. 

Axles 

Bars,  sramunitlon  chest  door  look,  complete. 

Bearings.  pinUe.  complete 

Bolts  and  nuts,  brake  segment 

Bolts  and  nuts,  pintle  bearing 

Bolts  and  nuts,  pole  socket 

Chains  and  hooks,  prop 

Fastanlngs.  spare  pole 

Hinges  and  rivets,  apron,  left  center 

Hinges  and  rivet&,  apron,  right  center 

HingBB,  apron,  end,  left 


10.14 

1.85 

.46 

.06 

.16 

7.42 

8.87 

6.70 

1.22 

1.19 

.86 

.35 

3.72 

.42 


.002 

.006 

2.40 

42.97 

1.23 

.10 

11.53 

12.30 

.53 

2.19 

1.15 


2.89 

8.94 

9.32 

1.41 

.22 

.23 

.22 

1.98 

.36 

.58 

.04 

.51 

1.98 

.16 

.48 

1.63 

.29 

.50 

6.95 

2.25 

2.48 


.63 
1.24 

.03 
3.80 

.01 


.51 

.01 

.07 

33.93 

29.22 

4.59 

,158.31 


63,65 

2.02 

5.26 

.64 

.66 

.48 

1.28 

2.40 

1.40 

1.40 

1.33 


$1.12 

5.55 

4.60 

7.20 

8.00 

44.52 

354.80 

107.20 

170.80 

47.60 

8.60 

3.50 

37.20 

181.86 

14.57 

.06 

.336 

.12 

9.60 

214.85 

3.60 

221.20 

161.42 

172.20 

2.12 

39.42 

11.50 

12.79 

1.12 

17.34 

26.82 

521.92 

16.92 

1.76 

19.78 

.66 

23.76 

22.32 

29.00 

.08 

3.06 

59.40 

1.76 

19.20 

65.20 

2.61 

23.00 

60.50 

22.50 

49.60 

3.46 

18.90 

186.00 

.36 

30.40 

.09 

.31 

122.40 

.80 

.14 

746.46 

409.08 

36.72 

27, 799. 44 


127.30 

101.00 

246.75 

12.80 

11.20 

23.04 

212.48 

120.00 

14.00 

28.00 

13.30 
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8  COST  OF  GUNS  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  QOVERNMENT. 

Annual  Uatemeni  of  tnanidaetwre$  far  the  fitoal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  ai  the  RoA 
Jekmd  Areenal,  JU.— Continued. 


No. 


Piloa. 


10 
3 

138 

M 

41 

1 

4 
164 

ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 

10 

ao 

2 
34 

6 
6 
6 

ao 

30 
3 
100 
50 
30 
444 
1 
83 


108 

6 

30 

31 

10 

16 

70 

133 

800 

3 

60 

1 

360 

100 

166 

310 

12 

30 

873 

248 

004 

100 

10 

20 

8 

30 

16 

8 

30 

100 

168 

30 

16 

410 

12 

5,310 

13 
3 


Past  1,  Clam  4,  BmoBom  8-€ootliiiMd. 
For  S4nck  caitM^-OimttBaed. 


Hinges,  apron,  end,  right  

Holders,  wrench 

Latc'hus,  upron 

Levers,  brake 

Nuts,  spare  poke  fBataatng 

Nut,  wm^,  for  left  side  ofdoor 

Pl4x«s,  coiniticting,  for  azmnonition  chest. 

Pins,  apron  liin£e 

Pins,  upron  latch  tever 

Pins,  apron  latch  hinge 

Plus.  fit. mag,  for  prop 

Pi  iter  latch  otovls 


$1.88 
.88 

6.76 
16.46 


hand. 


iter  latch  hbige. 
tter  latch  leTor.. 


Pi 
Pi 
Rtiiis, 

Rlvot^,  pintle  spring 

Rods,  iTiiki' connecting 

R  itter  bracket,  lower. 

Rou^  luzc  sutter  bracket,  upper 

Segments,  brake 

Sq^srators,  rear 

Shanks,  hand  ran,  with  bolts. . . 

Springs,  apron  latch 

Springs,  fuxe  setter  latch 

Pms,  apron  latch  clevis 


Springs,  pintle, 
•trap,  doubleliee,  withoat  rivets. 


LimlberB,  3-ixich  gun,  model  of  IOCS,  oompkite  in  aU  respects. 


ForS4tkkUmben. 


Bolts,  doubletree,  spare 

Bolts  and  nuts,  pole  band 

Buttons,  limber  prop  chain. . . 

Chains,  ammunition  door 

Chains,  doubletree  rod,  spare. 

Clamps,  pole,  spare 

Covers,  pole,  copper 

Doubtetrees,  spare 


Fasteners,  strap... 

Fastenings  for  limber  prop  chains.. 


Handk'.  Inn  t)«r  prop  chain 

Hasps,  I  oils,  a  ad  springs,  ammunition  chest  door  lock,  spare. 

Hooks,  don M»_' tree 

Nock  vokos 

Nuu, 'don i'l''tn:e  bolt,  spare 

Nut.s,  doublelrce  pivot 

Nuts,  pole  clamp  Dolt,  spare 

Pads,  lantern  bracket 

Pads,  neckyoke,  spare 

Pads,  pole,  spare 

Pins,  anmiunition  chest  connection 

Pins,  ammunition  chest  door-lock  hinge,  spare 

Pins,  doubletree  rod 

Pins,  neckyoke  counter  stop 

Pins,  pole,  spare 

Pins,  tie-rod. 


.33 
.88 

.80 
.84 
.86 
.36 
.84 
.80 

L73 
.006 

8.63 
.87 

1.07 
14.46 
.66 
.44 
.38 
.33 
.36 

1.M 

.42 

663.61 


.60 
.84 
.44 
.18 
.82 

12.10 
1.13 

ia39 
.08 
.44 

iao3 


Pivots,  doubletree 

Props,  limber 

Props,  pole 

Reenforces,  bucket  holder,  with  rivets,  sets  of 

Rivets,  doubletree 

Rods,  doubletree  stay 

Slnsletrees,  spare 

Springs,  pintle 

Straps,  paulin 

Upaetter,  connecting  piece 

Limbers,  3-inch  gun  and  3.8-inch  howitser  store,  model  of  1003. 
Limbers,  3-inch  gun  and  3.8-inch  howitser  forge,  model  of  1902. 


2.73 

3.04 

0.46 

.10 

.33 

.30 

.38 

.37 

1.49 

.40 

.11 

.34 

.01 

.38 

.34 

20.46 

.88 

8.80 

.34 

.004 

1.06 

4.64 

1.78 


688.73 
663.80 


For  S-ineh  gun  forge  and  Hon  Umber». 


Chest,  forge  limber.. 

Bolts,  shot 

Brackets,  az  head... 
Brackets,  hand  rail. 
Brackets,  lid  prop. . 


.76 

1.30 

.44 

.90 


13.10 

L76 

88L48 

773.60 

11.89 

.60 

L8S 

60182 

ft.  00 

ft.  80 

7.80 

6.80 

8.40 

ft.  00 

8.44 

.16 

48.66 

4.86 

6.86 

280.00 

11.80 

.88 

21.00 

11.60 

6.80 

866.80 

.48 

21,80a83 


8L60 

^Ot 

8.80 

8.78 

9.80 

18L60 

78.40 

1,877.97 

9.00 

.88 

646.60 

.34 

707.80 

304.00 

1,474.80 

39.90 

3.78 

6.00 

104.44 

91. 7e 

880.96 

40lOO 

1.10 

4.80 

.08 

7.00 

8.00 

168.00 

a8L40 

t, 672. 00 

57.18 

.06 

30.25 

1,861.40 

30.64 

2,814.80 

ao-m 

8,094.64 
1,804.60 


280.07 

l&OO 

6.00 

&80 

4.06 
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Jbrnud  9iaiement  of  fiumirfaetwres  for  the  fi$eal  year  ended  June  SO^  1911,  at  the  Rod 
hland  Anenaly  JU.— Clontinued. 


AitioleB. 


Priea. 


Amoant 


Past  1,  Clam  4,  Sionoir  8-<Xmtliicwd. 
For  $4mA  fwm  /brg$  mid  dtrt  Umbgn—CtmOnaiBA. 


BlBoketi,  ahorel  blade. . . 
Bra^ets,  sledge  handle. . 
Coven,  oil-can  support. . 
Fssteoing,  shoeing  rasp. . 
Fsstenos,  sledge  strap.. . 
Qnidesy  lid  prop 


Hasphiiwes 

HingfJLUa. 

Sledie  holders 

lAtobes,  oil-can  sapport. 
Lid.. 


Nuts,  wing,  for  panoramic  sight  case 

Paddngs,  wooden,  for  anviL 

Paddngs,  wooden,  for  foige 

Paddngs,  wooden,  for  rivet  sets. 

Paekinn,  wooden,  for  small  tools 

Pins,  whig  not,  for  panoramic  sight  case 

Reenforce8,diest;iaIIand|diest  front 

Rivets  for  wing  not  pins  for  panoramic  sight  c 

Springs,  oilman  support  lat(A 

Straps,  sledge,  and  shoes. 

Sapports,  oil-can,  front 

Supports,  oU-oan,  middle 

Supports,  oil-can,  rear 

Tumbaekles,  spare 

Wagons,  S-inch  gun  store,  model  of  1M2. 


For  S4neh  ftottcrf  and  tlort  wogont. 


Bolta  and  nuts  for  spare  wheel  supports... 

Braces,  diagonal,  for  saddler's  chest. 

Oans,  oil,  6  gallons  each 

cans,  storage  oil 

Chains,  door,  spare. 


Chains,  pkig,  with  rolit  pins  for  oH  cans,  6  gallons  . 
Coeks,  nop,  for  6-gaDon  oU  oans. 


Fastenen,  on>whar  strH>- 

Hasp , 

Haq»  and  stq>Ies 

Ironi,  oomer,  with  nuts  and  washers... 

Levers,  brake,  spare 

Nuts,  ofl-ean  plug , 


ix«*^- 


end  tie,  with  nuts  and  washan. 
Springs,  oil-can  plug 


Aeetttoiiea,  ae,,for  S4nA  gtm. 

Brushes,  cradle 

Bfushee,  dust  guard 

Shiahhrushes 

Cans,  oil,  tnbuUff ' I*.*!. .".*.*.. !'.*!!.'.*!!!!I.'.I!! 

cases,  oaiTTing,  for  hand  fuse  setters  for  Sl-seoond  combination  fuses.. 

Chests  for  spare  breech  mechanism 

Cherti  tor  miseellaneous  spare  parts 

Covers,  breech. 

Oovers  for  ftasB  setters 

Covers,  rear  sight  shank 

Coivers,  spare  wheel  hub 


Co'vers,  sponge.. 
Covers,  tompion 
CortiloDS,  aue 


and  muxde. 


rUStfSSSZ'^i 

iiniiB,  oopper,  nnau , 

Funnels,  cylinder 

Funnels  far  oQfaig  wheeb 

Ooards,  dust,  for  modified  56-inoh  wheels. 

Holders,  lock  washer 

Lanjards. , 

NoiueL  (rfl  can 

Oilers,  borisontal. 


Paulfais,  12  bv  12  feet 

Poaohee,  leather,  for  spare  parts 

Punches,  small  steel 

Hopes,  picket 

Sii^ts,  breech  bore 

Hghts,  muszle  bore 


I1.W 
.49 
L74 


.04 
2.96 
l.«7 

.90 
L02 

.80 
1.87 


.36 

L88 

.38 

.38 

1.81 

.70 

.30 

.002 

.48 

.30 

2.47 

2.47 

4.22 

1.09 

723.00 


.83 

.37 

12.78 

12.78 

.18 

.02 

2.03 

.17 


2.28 
L27 
12.30 

.82 
9^77 

.27 


7.31 
4.88 
1.81 
n.06 
3.80 
6.22 
22.37 
L76 
1.07 
L26 
L80 

.29 
1.27 
2.42 

.72 

.36 
1.39 
2.06 
2.04 

.63 
2.68 

.46 

.76 
14.61 
3.06 

.22 
3.72 

.79 
L61 


S7.96 
2.46 

17.40 
.21 
.40 

14.80 
8.36 
4.96 

38.40 
4.46 

18.70 

33.38 
.70 
9.40 
L90 
1.90 
9.06 
L40 
1.80 
.016 

14.40 
2.36 

24.70 

24.70 

42.20 

laoo 

7,280.00 


3.60 

.74 

383  40 

230.04 

1.80 

.06 

4.00 

.86 

L67 

11.40 

817.88 

6L60 

L92 

4&85 

115.66 

.18 


153.61 

19.52 

5.43 

397.80 

67a  00 

46.98 

634.76 

176.00 

38.62 

126.00 

124.20 

16.53 

63.50 

26L68 

72.00 

36.00 

9a  36 

116.30 

&16 

47.88 

1,01&40 

8.28 

9.00 

2,306.38 

36.60 

14.96 

98172 

a32 

12.08 
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COST  OF  QUNS  MANUFACTUBfiD  Bl?  THE  OOTEHKA«2fT. 


Annual  $kUemmU  of  m&mrfaeiw^es  for  th^fiaetd  ^wik  endmi  June  SO,  iJ9ll,  ai  the  Bank 
likmd  ^Mnal,./tt«— Oontinued. 


Ntt. 


ArtiolBB. 


Priea. 


60 

30 

1 

105 

40 

80 

60 

186 

1 

1 

2 

22 

2 


Past  1,  GUas  4^  Saonav  3  OmtfinecL 


SpoDRt^ond  rammers,  oomplete 

Sponges  for  sponge  and  rammer 

Stall,  sponge 

Tools,  hub  liner  driving,  for  66-inch  wheels. . . 
Wrenches,  fiLlin^  and  drain  plug,  for  tool  kit. 

Wrenches,  ran g3  quadrant. 

Wrenches,  screw  slot 

W  renchos ,  spanner 

Bur.  fnrnip.i  <)o]|jr 

Bar,  oil  can,  w    i  hasp  hinge  and  bracket . . . 

Cups,  rhret 

Phis,  rotating,  for  8-hioh  drill  cartridges 

Sbi^IW,  rivet 


For  SMnek  fun,  modd  iff  1907. 


Brusbes,  eradle,  complete 

Caps,  hub 

Covers,  rear  sight  bracket. 

Coven,  rear  sight  shanks 

Coven,  sponge,  complete 

Cualitons,  axle  seat 

Fasteninn,  wheel,  complete,  including  hasps. 
Hasps,  wneei  flwtpning 


Hasps,  VI 
Lacinga. 


Linen,  hub 

Packings,  rear  sight  shank 

Pouches,  leather,  for  spare  parts. 

Tools,  hub  liner  driving 

Washen.lock 

Wheels,  66-hich 


For  SMndi  howitzer. 


Cans,  oil.  tubular 

Caps,  hub 

Chests  for  misoellaneousepare  parts.. 

Funnels,  cvlinder. , 

Latches,  pintle 

Linen,  hub 

Lunettes, 

Noxzles,  oil  can 

Nuts,  lunette. 


Springs,  pintle  latch. 

Tools,  hub  Uner  driving 

Wagons,  3.8-lnoh  howUaer  battery,  model  of  1902 . 


Wagons,  3.8-inoh  howitser  store,  model-ol  1802 . 

WBshen,lock 

Wheels 

Carriage,  4.7-hich  howitser,  model  of  1008,  complete 

For  4,74neh  howUter  earriuge. 

Caps,  hub 

Cradle  of  new  design,  complete,  wtth  parts  attached 

Linen,  hub 

Plates,  front  reinforce,  left 

Plates,  ftont  reinforce,  right. 

Plates,  main  reiaforoe,  left 

Plates,  main  reinfofoe,  right 

Reinforce,  rocker 

Screw,  inner  elevatingw , 

Stirrup,  spring 

Washen,lock 

Wheels,  te-hich 

Limben,  4.7-inch  howitser  carriage,  model  of  1900,  complete. 


For  SJT'inok  howitaot  limber. 


Ban,  lock,  complete 

Caps,  hub 

Hasps,  lid,  complete 

Latches,  pintle 

Pintles,  complete 

Springs,  pintle 

Springs,  pintle  latoh : 

Straps,  shot  tong 

Waanen,lock 

CaiasonB,  4.7-inch  howitser,  model  of  1908 . 


•6.80 


L19 
2.16 
L22 
.64 
6.40 


L32 

.14 


488 
ia57 

.73 
L26 

.34 
2.33 
16.70 
2.0& 

.02 
3.33 
7.02 
6.05 

.93 

.76 
33.98 


22.07 

4.67 

22.  n 

L66 

2.96 

3.83 

6.49 

.46 

.21 

L30 

.98 

796.07 

742.01 

.76 

38.48 


6.88 


4.80 
3.03 
3.08 
9.25 
9.25 


.78 

44.01 

926.82 


3.28 

5.88 

2.48 

2.96 

19.86 

1.90 

L30 

.27 

.76 

1,219. 16 
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AmmuU  9iatewmit  of  manufaeitarea  for  the  fiseal  yecof  ended  June  30,  l(ni^  at  A$  Roek 
leland  Anenal,  III, — Oontinued. 


AltlolQS. 


Price. 


Amomit 


Past  l,  Clabb  4,  SwniowS-OondinMd. 
For  4.7-4n€kkowkttr  coition. 


Ban,  lock,  complete 

Cape,  hub 

Fastenings,  wheel 

Latches,  apron 

Latches,  pintle 

Levere,  brake 

Lunettes 

Pins.  lunette 

Pintles,  complete 

Poles,  connecting,  complete,  with  lunettes  and  keys 

Props  with  chains  and  nooks 

Shoes,  brake 

Springs,  apron  latch 

Spring,  pmtlB  latch 

Washers,  lock 

Limbers,  4.7-iiioh  howitzer,  forge,  model  of  10Q2,  complete 

Wagons,  4.7-lnch  howitzer,  battery,  model  of  1902,  complete  in  all  re- 
spects  

Limbers,  4.7-inch  howitzer,  store,  model  of  1902,  complete 

Wagons,  4.7-inoh  howitzer,  store,  model  of  1902,  complete 


Spare  parti  and  e^pmentt  for  4.74neh  howitzer  carriages,  eai$tont,  and 
ttjnden. 

Cans,  oiL 

Cans,  oil,  lower,  rectangular,  5-gaUon 

Cans,  oil,  upper,  rectangular,  7i-galIon 

Chests  for  muoaUaneous  spare  parts 


Covers,  breech.. 

CovBiii  muzzle 

Drifts,  copper,  large 

Drifts,  copper,  small 

Punches,  steel,  small 

Ropes,  ptekeL 

Tongs,  shot 

Tooto,  hub  liner  driving 

Wrenches  for  buffer  and  gland 

Wrenches,  campreesor  ring  and  hub  band. 

Wrenches,  cylinder  head 

Wrenches,  nut»  1-inch  and  |-inch 

Wrenohes,  nat,  f-lnch  and  }-inch 

Wrenches,  spaniier,  for  58-inch  wheels 


Part  l.  Class  4,  Section  4. 

i^or  S.64nch  mortar,  model  of  ISSO. 

Covers,  breech. 

Covesa,  muzzle 

Limbers,  4.7-inch  gun  and  G-inch  howitzer,  model  of  1905 . 


For  A,74nch  gun  Umb«r». 


Caps,  hub 

Fastenings,  wheel,  complete 

Hasps,  wheel  fastening 

Hooks,  cartridge 

HookSt  wheel 

Latches,  pintle 

Ltoers,  nnb. 

Poles,  connectin;!,  complete,  with  lunettes. 

g^rings,  pintle  latch 

Washers,  lock 

Wheels 

Carriages,  4.7-lnch  gun ,  model  of  1906 


Covers,  cy  Under. 


For  4'7-inch  gun  carriages. 


HandspO 

Keys,  eteyatinf  bavel  gear 

Latches,  trip 

Wheels 

4.7-inDh  gun,  model  of  1906. 


For  4.7-inch  gun  caissons. 

C^)8,  hub 

Fastenings,  wheel,  complete 

Heoks,  oartridfe 


$3.28 

10.84 

6.83 

52.47 

3.34 

in.  32 

4.77 

28.62 

2.96 

26.64 

43.16 

126.48 

7.13 

64.17 

.48 

2.88 

19.88 

59.58 

73.52 

882.34 

7.48 

22.44 

2.02 

.  24.34 

.17 

1.08 

L30 

36.40 

.76 

13.68 

668.96 

4,013.76 

795.07 

4,770.42 

687.80 

4,126.80 

742.01 

4,452.06 

23.83 

1.143.84 

15.11 

846.16 

16.62 

465.36 

a27 

16.54 

4.96 

118.80 

2.32 

55.68 

.72 

5.76 

.36 

2.88 

.36 

2.88 

3.72 

59.52 

5.84 

1.38 

16.56 

10.40 

83.20 

14.66 

102.62 

9.48 

75.84 

.58 

4.64 

.26 

1.56 

0.41 

230.76 

1.88 

3.76 

2.73 

5.46 

1,270.77 

30,496.48 

5.32 

63.84 

3.69 

59.04 

5.33 

21.32 

2.78 

133.44 

2.61 

15.66 

2.96 

23.68 

9.00 

144.00 

46.08 

875.52 

L30 

20.80 

.76 

18.24 

60.22 

541.98 

7,300.00 

116,800.00 

21.50 

86.00 

3.79 

30.32 

1.30 

16.88 

2.65 

42.40 

3.01 

18.06 

63.39 

126.78 

1,743.92 

76,732.48 

5.32 

42.56 

a69 

88.56 

178 

133.44 
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OOST  OF  GUNS  MANUFAOTUBED  BY  THB  GOVEBNMEHT. 


Annual  9taiemmt  of  mcmvfaetuatt  for  ihe  fitoal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911^  at  the  Rod 
IHand  Areenalj  IU.-~-Contin\ied. 


No. 


Artiolfli. 


Priea. 


70 
10 
3 

10 

5 

8 

48 

8 

40 

10 

10 

4 

4 

1 

lao 
1 


144 

100 


Past  1,  Olass  4,  Bwooom  ^-Oontbxatd, 
Fur  J^J-imtk  gwh  tiltwi   CoBtlmied. 


Latohfit,  pintle. 
Linen,  hub 


W-lngs,  pintle  latch 
ashen,  lock 

Wheels 

Limben,  4.7-inch  gun  fone,  model  of  1006,  complete 

Wagons,  4.7-inch  gun  battery,  model  of  1908,  oomplete... 

Limben,  4.7-inch  gun  itora,  model  of  1008,  oomplete 

Wagons,  4.7-inoh  gun  stoce,  model  of  1908,  oomplete. 

For  4Jr4nA  gfim  Hon  wa^on,  MeM  <ifl$OB. 

Cape,  spare  staff  ooopUng 

Couplings,  staff,  spare 


EpUpmentt/or  4.74neh  earriage*,  Umben,  de. 


Cans,  on,  5-gallon 

Cans,  oU,  tubular 

Cases  for  hand  fuse  setten 

Cases,  rear  slj^t  shank 

Chests  for  duplex  chain  blocks. 

Chests  for  miscellaneous  spare  parts 

Funnels,  cylinder  filling 

Funnels  for  oiling  ^i^eels 

Lanyards 

Oilen,  horisontal 

Pouches,  leather,  for  spare  parts 

Sights,  breech  bore 

Sights,  muxalebore 

Tools,  hub  liner  driving 

Wrenches,  spanner 

CarriagB,  e-inoh  howitser,  model  of  1008,  complete.., 

For$4nAkowitttreerrtagi, 


S2.90 

9.00 

L30 

.70' 

08.89 

2,102.68 

2,fi08w29 

2,170170 

2,60129 


Z18 

2Lao 


16.12 

23.83 

3.80 

8L06 

16.28 

&28 

2.17 

2.06 

LOO 

.77 

3^06 

LTD 

LOO 


L60 


Bearings,  ball  thrust. 

Bolts,  ball-crank  bearing.. 

Chain,  retracting 

Chain,  traa 

Clutches,  pinion  shaft 

Coyen,  spring 

Qeare.. 


&00 
L21 


Qean,  intermediate 

Nuts,  brake  screw 

Nuts,  thrust  bearing. 

Pins,  brake  screw  nut 

Pivots,  traversing 

Retatoera,  bearing 

Screws,  brake 

Screws,  locking 

Separatore,  inner,  for  recoil  springs 

Separaton,  outer,  for  recoil  sprinss 

Shafts,  pinion,  with  nuts  and  split  pins.. 

Sleeves,  hitermediate  gear 

Springs,  brake  mechanism  centering 

Springs,  dutch 

Studs  with  nuts  and  split  pins 

Washen,  inner  spring 

Washers,  outer  spring 

Washen,  traversing  pivot 


For  64neh  howUter  Umbert. 


Fastenen,  strap 

Fastenen,  strap,  for  shot  tongs. 

Straps,  paulin 

Springs,  pintle  latch 


Latches,  pintle. 


Washen, 


For  &4nch  howUter  oaiuont. 


Latches,  pintle 

Springs,  pintle  latch 

For  64nek  kowUier  ttore  wagont. 

Couplings,  staff,  spare,  male  and  female 


8.08 

.008 
0.06 
9^40 
4.65 
&40 

.41 
4.850 
7.797 
9.886 

.1526 
2.78 
&86 
0.145 
L84 

.78 
L41 
L17 

.24 

.01 

.36 


.04 
.03 
.68 

Lao 

2.90 
.70 


2.90 
L30 


10.06 
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Annual  gtaiemerU  of  manirfdetures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Rock 
Island  Arsenal,  /Z/.— ^ntinued. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amoant 


Pabt  1,  Clabb  i,  SionoN  4— Oontinned. 
EjHipmenU  for  &4nch  howitzer . 


r%nff^  oil,  rectaogolAr 

Tools,  hub  liner  driviiif 

Wrench,  elevating  worm-bearing 

Wrenches,  rear  cylinder  head  and  recoil  buffer., 

Wrenches,  spanner 

Wrenches  for  traversing  thrust  bearing  nut. . . . , 

For  &4nck  gun. 


Brushes  and  scrapers 

Ckwers,  breech 

Ck>vers,  tompion  and  muzzle 

Drills,  gunner's 

Drills,  vent 

Punches,  vent 

Si^t,  breech  bore 

Sight,  muzzle  bore. 

Straps,  retaining,  for  elevating  screw. 
Trays,  shot 


For  7-ineh  howitzer. 


Caps,  nipple 

Covers,  tompion  and  muzzle 

Drills,  vent 

Lanjrards. 

Plugs,  oU 

Phin.  screw,  for  spring  centers. 

Puxiches,  guimer's 

Ropes,  brake  lever 

Soew  drivers,  bar 

Si^t,  breech  Dore 

Sight,  muzzle  bore. 


For  S-inA  and  74neh  ejuipMerU, 

Bags,  sand 

Lanyards,  90-foot 

Tamps 

Tripods 

Washers,  fiber,  for  wheels 

Washers,  leather,  for  wheels 


Pabt  1,  Class  4,  SscnoN  7. 
Cover,  canvas,  for  limber  chest  for  Oatling  gun,  cal.  .30. 
Pabt  1,  Class  4,  Section  8. 


ArtUlerf  harness  arid  parts. 


Sets  harness,  lead. . . 
I,  ^leel. 


Sets  harness, 


Spare  parts  for  harness. 


Breechings.  complete 

Bridles  and  bits,  near 

Bridles  and  bits,  off 

Cinchas,  wheel 

Collars,  steel,  horse 

Coronas,  model  of  1910 

Covers,  lead  trace,  with  calfiikin  thongs . . . 
Coven,  wheel  teace,  with  ealbkin  thongs. 

Devioas,  quick  release 

Dock,  crupper 

Hooks,  breast  strap 

Hooks,  spring 

Hooks,  side  strap 

Leathers,  sweat,  pairs 

Uxnje,  trace. 


Marxingales  with  cincha  straps 

Plates,  trace,  assembled,  including  loops,  hame  tugs,  and  double^ye 


foopSc 

Rollers,  lead  rein . . ...... . . . . 

Rollers  and  straps,  lead  rein. 
Sacks,  harness,  iriilte  duck. . 

Stimips.  model  of  1010 

Straps,  back,  with  crupper. . 
Straps,  connecting 


$12,161 
L38 


12.94 
6.44 
1.87 


8.85 
2.81 
2.80 
.73 
.3« 
.73 


.34 
3.80 


.80 
3.07 
1.25 
.85 
.36 
.72 
.50 
.70 
.83 


.71 
.91 
1.49 
68.77 
.42 
.30 


130.66 
160.26 


a87 
3.64 
6.01 
1.85 
8.93 
4.28 
L89 
.93 
1.47 


.22 
.08 
.11 

2.11 
.30 

2.96 


.10 

.22 
4.00 

.85 
4.11 

.46 


•777.66 
n.04 
6.45 
77.64 
128.80 
14.96 


44.26 
8.43 

39.20 

10.22 
6.76 

14.60 
3.60 
1.76 
6.12 

30.40 


12.80 

46.06 

17.50 

1.70 

23.04 

11.62 

7.00 

2.80 

3.32 

3.65 

L76 


86.20 
49.14 
23.84 
137.54 
33.60 
64.00 


.70 


65,330.00 
33,814.86 


887.00 

291.20 

400.80 

7.40 

928.72 

25.68 

3,963.88 

2,334.30 

17.64 

.70 

22.00 

8L12 

16.60 

316.60 

30.00 

70.80 

22.32 
100.00 
33.00 
2,440.00 
1.70 
575.40 
04.40 
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COST  OF  OTJKB  MANUFAOTUBED  BY  THE  GOVBENMBNT. 


Aftntial  statement  of  manufa^uares  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jtme  SO,  1911,  at  the  Rock 
lekmd  Arsenal,  /tt.— tlontinued. 


Now 


2D0 
900 
700 
651 
300 
800 


1,«61 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 


26 
36 
52 
80 
100 
225 
26 
26 
96 
62 
52 
26 
26 
96 
26 
52 
26 
26 
36 
26 
26 
26 
26 
52 
26 
26 
26 
52 
3 

26 
20 
10 

1 

10 
48 
15 
20 
260 

2 


Articles. 


Paxt  1,  Class  a,  Section  8— Contlnaed. 
Spare  parts  for  AamM«— Continued. 


Straps,  omipling. 
Straps,  lead  rein  roller. 


Thongs,  crupper 

Traoes,  wire,  lead,  model  of  1906,  leather  covered. 

Traces,  wheel,  model  of  1908 

Whips,  model  of  1909 


Part  1,  Class  4,  Section  9. 
Far  S4neh  gun  haiUry  wagon,  model  of  190%. 


Backets,  watering,  canvas 

Cyclometer,  with  tye-rod  clamp 

Cyclometers,  without  wheel  fastenings. 

Spring  for  cyclometer 

Stop  for  cyclometer 

Studs  (tally  pins)  for  cyclometer 


Part  1,  Class  5,  Section  1. 


Reels,  model  of  1909. 


For  red  and  cart,  model  of  1909. 


Bolts,  clamp  (for  pintle  seat  clamp) 

Bolts,  doubletree 

r'"-lT- ,  -p'r; t Ift  bt^ririric 

holts  an(i  nuUs,  rail 

Connections,  telephone 

Fasteners,  strap 

Fasteners,  strap,  for  spanner  and  lock  washer  holders. 

Fasteners,  picket  rope  strap 

Fastenings,  wheel ,  complete 

Locks,  adjusting  ring 

Nuts  for  clamp  bolts 

Nuts,  crown,  0.375 

Nuts,  crown,  0.5 

Nuts,  doubletree 

Nuts,  pintle  bearing  bolt 

Pads,  lantern  bracket 

Props,  pole 

Screws,  adjusting  ring  lock 

Sets. 


Shoes,  drum  latch  brake 

Springs,  brake 

Springs,  drum-latch  pawl 

Springs,  drum-latch  plunpor 

Springs,  oiler  (for  securing  hand  oilcan) 

Springs,  pintle  latch 

Springs,  tension,  for  wire  guide 

Staves,  operators',  with  head 

Staves,  operator's,  with  hook 

^^  rappers,  tool 

AVronches,  nut 

Wrenches,  socket 

Wrenches,  spanner 

Cases  for  tripod  for  batterv  commander's  telescope,  model  of  1905 

Cases,  carrymg,  for  tripod  and  support,  observation  telescopes,  field, 
model  of  1908 

Case,canying,forthcteloj»;opeofthe3-inchtelcscoplc{?ight.  model  of  1904. 

Cases,  carrying,  for  observation  telescopes,  field  model  of  190JS 

Cases  with  straps,  for  battery  commander's  rulers 

Cases  for  battery  commander's  telescopes,  model  of  1905 

Covers  for  elevation  quadrants,  model  of  190() 

Pouches  for  Weldon  range  finders 

Rests,  with  telescope  clasp,  for  carrying  cases  for  observation  telescope, 
model  of  1908 

Rests,  with  telescope  clasps,  for  carrying  cases  for  battery  commander's 
telescope,  model  of  1905 

Retainers,  leather,  for  carrying  cases,  for  battery  commander's  tele- 
scopes  

Retainers,  leather,  for  carrying  cases,  for  observation  telescope,  model 
of  1908 


Price. 


•0.92 

S184.00 

.14 

126.00 

.15 

106.00 

2.33 

1,516.83 

5.10 

1,630.00 

2.01 

1,006.00 

1.83 

's&'ss 


.07 


3,635.50 


.40 

.50 

.40 

1.30 

.25 

.07 

.04 

.05 

6.05 

.23 

.23 

.19 

.21 

.16 

.16 

.25 

8.80 

.61 

3.05 

.59 

.32 

.08 

.24 

.53 

1.30 

.15 

3.64 

2.72 

.80 

7.56 

1.85 

3.90 

6.92 

10.93 

'28.33' 


22.84 
.45 
.71 

2.00 

1.20 

.05 

.06 


Amooiit. 


1,94L63 

22.90 

71.76 

.12 

.88 

L34 


91,923.00 


ia40 

13.00 

10.40 

46.80 

13.00 

5.60 

4.00 

11.25 

157.30 

5.98 

5.98 

9.88 

10.92 

4.16 

4.16 

6.50 

228.80 

31.72 

79.30 

15.34 

11.52 

2.08 

6.24 

13.78 

33.80 

7.80 

04.64 

7a  72 

20.80 

393.12 

5.55 

101.40 

138.40 

109.30 
13.71 

283.30 
83.12 

342.60 
9.00 

in.  50 

4.00 

&40 

.35 

.10 
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Anmual  MimtanerU  of  manufaetwf^  for  (he  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911  ^  at  the  Reek 
JUand  Areefud,  III  .--Oxitmued. 


Price. 


AmocBit* 


Past  1,  Clam  6,-8BonoN8. 


Taisets,  fizsd  or  i^pMiliig 

For  fixed  or  appearmg  toilets: 


Bases,  pipe. 
Eyebolts  for  uprighti. 


Frames,  oomplete. 

Pins,  bent 

Stakes,  wood 

CoTers  for  gun  and  caisson  silhouettes. 

Coyers  for  kneeling  silhoaettes 

CoTers  for  mounted  silhouettes 

Coyers  for  standing  silhouettes 

Reels  for  towing  cables 

Sleds  for  moyable  targets 

Stands  for  reels 


Pabt  I,  Class  6,  SionoN  4. 

Charges,  dummy,  for  64nch  gun,  model  of  1900 

Charges,  dummy,  for  10-inch  gun,  model  of  1888. . . 


Pabt  l.  Class  7,  SxcnoN  5. 

Catches,  bayonet  scabbard,  for  bayonet,  model  of  1006 

Hooks  fbr  bayonet  scabbard,  model  of  1906 

Piyots  for  bayonet  scabbard,  model  of  1806 

Scabbards,  bayonet,  model  of  1006 

Scabbards,  bayonet,  model  of  1910 

Scabbards,  bayonet,  model  of  1910  (wood  and  metal  parts  only). 

Scabbards  for  Dokw,  model  of  1908 

Scabbards  for  bolos,  model  of  1910 

Scabbards,  bolo,  modol-of  1910  (wood  and  metal  parts  only) 

Scabbards,  Hospital  Ck>rp8  kniyes 

Washer,  outside,  for  bajronet  scabbard 


Pabt  1,  Class  9,  SicnoK  1. 
Infantry  tftUprnmU  ond  componmut. 


Adapters,  waist  belt,  black 

Attachments,  hook,  for  noncommissioned  stall  officer's  belts 

Bag%  blanket,  oliy  e  drab 

Bags,  blanket,  oliye  drab.  Forest  Seryice 

Bens,  shoulder  (Otyalry  equipment  board  model) 

Belts,  waist,  HoepitaK^rps 

Belta,  waist.  Infantry 

Booto,  rifle  carrier,  with  shock  absorber  (C.  E.  B.  model) 

Br-^-^s.  rifle  rarrlpr,  Tritliont  shock  absorber  (C.  E.  B.  model) 

B(  ,  cadet,  caliber  .30,  russet 

rSi         ,  ruilUlllU'IlL,  niOiilM  ')i  1910 

1^1       ■"<,  bronze,  for  surplus  kit  bags 

lii       as  and  clasps  for  garrison  belM  for  band 

Bu  Ltuiis,  brass,  for  use  with  cadet  cross-belt per  hundred . 

Cans,  bacon,  model  of  1910 

Cans,  meat,  aluminum,  model  of  1906 

Cans,  meat,  model  of  1910 

Cans,  meat,  tin 

Cant£eo3,  tin,  without  felt  or  canvas  covering,  metal  parts  only 


(^ teens,  2-quart,  copper,  tinned  on  both  sides,  without  straps,  with 

letters  "U.S.R.S.^* 

Canteens.  2-Guart,  tin,  olive  drab,  marked  "U.S.  0.8." 

Canteens,  Infantry,  with  straps 

Canteens,  Infantrv,  with  straps,  without  letters  "U.  8." 

Carriers,  picket  pfn  {C.  K.  U.  model) 

Cr  ir  -.  rv  rvV         i  '    11910 

Chc^ls^u.1, :s,  inudtl  u.  1910 

Chests,  bacon,  model  of  1910 

Cooken,  fireless  (Army  pattern) 

Corks  and  chains,  canteen 

Covers,  canteen,  dismounted ,  model  of  1910 

Cortn,  canteen,  olive  drab,  without  letters  "  U.  8." 

Covers,  canteen,  olive  drab 

Fasteners,  sets,  for  Infantry  cartri  Jf;e  belt,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1910. . . . 

Fasteners,  sets,  for  enlisted  men's  Karrison  belts 

Fasteners,  sets,  for  noncommissioned  staff  officers'  belts 

Forks,  model  of  1910 

Forks 

Qon  slings,  model  of  1907.... 


98.04 

3.13 

.17 

6.03 


.49 
1.83 
1.23 
2.17 
1.83 

10.43 
3.71 

11.08 


4.62 

17.36 


.066 

.08 

.01 

1.25 
.87 
.26 

1.76 

1.04 
.42 

1.69 


1161. 00 

9.39 

6.10 

60.30 

.86 

12.74 

677.10 

2,004.90 

1,779.40 

4.373.70 

417.20 

186.60 

443.20 


9.04 
34.72 


81.31 

1.36 

20.06 

70,637.60 

28. 139. 28 

.60 

996.16 

2,211.04 

84 

7,960!00 

.01 


.03 

3.00 

.18 

119.70 

1.76 

7, 146. 00 

1.47 

1,176.00 

2.72 

187.68 

1.01 

924.16 

1.00 

3,804.00 

4.20 

42.00 

2.70 

166.60 

2.06 

8.32 

10.54 

4,796.70 

.42 

2.10 

.31 

287.68 

2.23 

4.46 

.12 

6,366.82 

.45 

61.465.05 

.40 

2.080.00 

.28 

8,704.00 

.17 

850.00 

1.30 

130.00 

1.38 

414.00 

.49 

260.68 

.49 

2,450.98 

.51 

39.27 

.13 

79.04 

16. 09 

734. 36 

14.88 

69,861.60 

41.4') 

82.90 

.02 

280.00 

.91 

4,3.'?7.06 

.11 

187.00 

.11 

1,505.85 

.07 

6,326.16 

.36 

10. 404. 80 

.31 

190.23 

.04 

1,492.92 

.04 

1,900.76 

.94 

23,463.34 
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OOBT  OF  GUNS  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  OOVBBNliSNT. 


Annual  itatemerU  of  manvfactwres  for  the  fiscal  vear  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Boek 
Island  Arsenal,  III. — Continued. 


No. 


ArtUkas. 


Piloa. 


Amotmt. 


1 
1 

2,700 

25,371 

6,400 

50 

ao,96o 

3,000 

831,844 

6,000 

1,330 

106,841 

760 

10,500 

200 

1,000 

10 

32,263 

26,276 

665 

84,023 

«,178 

100 

2,106 

25.228 

4,050 

3,600 

36 

1,500 

60 


3,000 

114 

19,267 

0 

61 

212 

14,104 

6,288 

76 

2 

6,754 

6,000 

196 

61 

1 

1,805 

2,600 

2 

1,000 

12,000 

1,089 


3,266 
41 
82 


1 

1 

1 

6 

3,424 

95 

10 


Part  1,  Glass  9,  Sacnoii  1— OontiniMd. 
InfimtTf  efuipmeiUs  ami  compomtnts   Oonttnasd. 


Gun  filing,  with  attachment,  q>eciftl 

aun'  ang,  made  of  webbing,  with  metal  attachment 

Baveraacks,  model  of  l90Sjo  be  stenciled  with  the  letters  "E.  P."  or 
O.R 


Haversacks,  model  of  1008 

Haversacks,  model  of  1906,  without  letters  "U.  8." 

Haversacks,  without  inside  flttLoes,  marked  "U.  8.  G.  8." 

Haversacks  and  carriers,  model  011910. 

Hooks,  brass  wire  end per  hundred. 

Hooks,  haversack  attaching ''S" do... 

Hooks,  haversack  snap 

Hooks,  snap,  for  noncommissioned  staff  officers'  belts. 

Knives,  model  of  1910 


Knives. 

Loops,  brass,  for  gun  slings,  model  of  1907 

Loops,  waist  belt 

Limngs,.  canteen,  felt 

Pins,  ainminnm  tent  (Initotry  board  model) 

Pouches,  first  aid,  model  of  1910 

Pouches  for  first-aid  packets,  model  (tf  1907 

SUdes,  belt,  for  noncommissioned  staff  offioers'  belts. 

Spoons,  model  of  1910. 

Spoons 

Straps,  blanket  roll,  C 

Straps,  canteen-haversack 

Straps,  web  canteen ^ 

Straps,  blanket  bag  coat,  black,  pairs 

Straps,  blanket  bac  shoulder,  biaok,  pairs 

Straps,  web  shoulder,  with  snap  hooks  i^t  both  ends. 

Straps,  web  shoulder,  olive  drab 

Suspenders,  gun-sling  (C.  E.  B.  model) 


Paet  1,  Class  9,  Sbchon  2. 
Cavalrp  equtptaerU  end  eomponents. 


Boxes,  cartridge,  caliber  .38 : 

Buttons,  revolver  holster 

Canteens,  Cavah7.  without  straps 

Carriers,  saber,  enlisted  men's,  with  shook  absorber  (0.  E.  B.  model). . 
Carriers,  saber,  enlisted  men's,  without  shock  absorber(C.  E.  B.  model). 

Covers,  canteen,  mounted,  model  of  1910 

Fasteners,  sets,  cartridge  belt,  for  revolver-cartridge  belts,  caliber  .45, 

model  of  1909 

Holstos,  revolver,  caliber  .38 

Holsters,  revolver  (C.  B.  B.  model). 


Holsters  for  Colt's  automatic  pistol,  caliber  .45,  special 

Holsters  lor  caliber  .45  Colt's  revolver,  model  of  UOO 

Hooks,  snap,  far  Cavalry  canteen  strap 

Hooks,  saber  belt  snap 

Knots,  saber  (C.  E.  B.  model) 

Lanyard,  revolver 

Lanyards,  revolver,  modd  of  1910 

Rings,  studs,  and  washers  for  revolver  holster,  caliber  J8. 

Safes  lor  dress  b  It  for  drum  nu^or,  Cavalry 

SUdes,  saber  bell.  Cavalry 

Straps,  Cavalry  canteen 

Thongs,  revolver  holster 


$L36 
L36 
1.86 
.90 
2.44 
.33 
.56 
.03 
.46 
.11 
.12 
.02 
.07 
.06 
.28 
.11 
.12 
.11 
.07 
.03 
.17 
.92 
.27 
.81 
.87 
.66 
.48 
.66 


.64 
.02 
.48 
2.80 
.89 
.97 

.06 
L12 
L81 
L60 
L22 
.06 
.46 
.48 


Past  1,  Class  0,  Sxobon  8. 

AHUlnif  eguipmetU  end  components. 

E:nap8acks,  Artillery 

Knapsacks,  pahs,  ration  bag,  of  No.  1  canvas  (C.  B.  B. 
Knapsacks,  pairs,  ration  bag,  of  No.  4  canvas  (C.  B.  B. 

Pabt  1,  Class  9,  SscnoN  6. 

Horse  equipments  and  oompomntt. 

Bit,  curb,  special,  for  Cavalry  bridle,  model  of  1909 

Bit,  curb,  with  4-inch  mouthpiece,  for  Cavalry  bridle,  model  of  1909. 

Bit,  Jointed  Pelham,  o.' nonrusting  material 

Bits,  snaffle,  special * 

Bridies.  Cavalry,  model  of  1909 

Halter  bridles,  combination,  model  of  1909 

Halter  bridles,  model  of  1910,  with  snaffle  bits 


.17 
.03 
.88 
.09 
.87 
.09 


4.84 
2.91 
2.73 


L49 
7.76 
7.02 
7.03 


S20.80 
L8S 

8,672.00 

84,804.66 

7,844.00 

45.00 

76,618.00 

9.00 

1,868.88 

180.00 

on.  80 

11,762.61 

02.28 

2iaoo 

14.00 

60.00 

2.80 

8,648.98 

8,163.12 

78.16 

2,38L61 

37&34 

12.00 
l,9n.86 
6,81L66 
8,280.60 
8,182.00 

28.40 
720.00 

46.64 


1,020.00 

2.28 

9,348.36 

2L61 

64.30 

306wM 

846.94 

7,042.56 

187.56 

8.30 

8,280.88 

800.00 

00.16 

36.28 

.83 

833.16 

78.00 

.76 

00.00 

4, 44a  00 


14,181. 04 
110.31 
87.86 


8.80 

1.88 

8.08 

a.  04 

36,570.34 

065.00 

70.80 
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Anniial  HatemerU  of  rnoMtfadLvrti  for  thefiical  year  ended  June  30,  191 1,  at  the  Rod: 
Island  Arsenal,  J^i.— Continued. 


Articles 


Part  1,  Class  9,  Section  5— Continued. 
Horse  equipment  and  components— Continutd 


Brow  bands,  for  model  of  1909  bridie 

Bruahes,  hone 

CanUee  with  riyets 

Chains,  curb,  with  books,  model  metal 

CRiins,  halter 

Chains,  curb,  with  hooks,  model  of  1009 

Cinchas,  hair 

Cincha,  special 

Covers,  horse,  blanket  ined 

Covers,  saddle 

Covers,  saddle,  white  duck,  russet  leather 

Covers,  rawhide,  with  thongs  for  saddles 

Currycombs 

•*  1>  ",  cheek,  :or  Cavalry  bridle^  model  of  1909 

Facing,  sheepskin,  set  of.  for  W  hitman  saddle,  12  inches. 

Headstall,  bridle,  for  curb  bridic,  model  of  1902 

Headstalls,  halter 

Hoods,  horse,  not  lined 

Hooks,  curb  chain 

Hooks,  lariat  snap 

Hooks  snap,  waterinK  bridle 

lu^iignia  "TENN  ",  dress  and  serTice  raddiecloths 

Lariats. 


Latches,  throat,  for  1909  bridle. 

Linings.  s^dlcbaR ,  pairs 

Links,  Cavalry. 


liountings.  bridle,  sets  of,  bronze  (without  bits  or  curb  chains) 

Mountings,  martingale,  sets  of,  bronxe 

Noseb^s,  duck  bottom 

Nosebags,  leather  bottom 

Ornaments,  brow  band,  for  curb  bridle,  model  of  1902 

Ornaments,  brow  band,  for  model  of  1909  bridle 

Ovals,  saddle 

Pieces,  cheek,  for  model  of  1909  bridle 

Pieces,  crown,  for  model  of  1909  bridle 

Pins  .picket 

Pommels  with  rivets 

Reins  for  bridoon  bridle,  model  of  1909 

Reins  for  curb  bridle,  model  of  1002 

Reins  for  curb  bridle,  model  of  KJ09 

Rein,  hand  for  halter  bridle 

Rein,  bridle,  I  inch,  for  combination  halter  bridle 

Rowels  for  enlisted  men's  spurs 

Siiddlebags 

Biiddlebags,  pair,  special 

Saddlecloths,  service 

Saddlecloth,  enlisted  men,  Fifth  Artillery,  "N.  C.  8.",  special 

Saddlecloths,  service,  with  insignia 

Saddles,  Cavalrv,  complete,  lined  with  sheepskin 

Saddletree,  McOlellan.  covered,  including  quarter  strap  black  leather, 

for  Cavalrv,  12  inche*i , 

81        i  M  rted 

81 


SpURi  iof  euuauiu  xucn 

StapkM,  fbot,  high 

Staples,  foot,  tow 

Staples,  fbot,  semicircular 

S  tirraps  hooded 

Stops  or  ooat  straps 

Straps,  blanket  bag  coat,  black  pairs 

Straps,  bridoon,  for  1909  bridles 

Straps,  cincha 

Str^M,  c'ncba,  special,  for  sadd  e 

Straps,  ooat  60  inches  tong 

Straps,  ooat,  can  tie 

Straps,  ooat,  pommel 

Straps,  halter 

Straps,  lariat 

Straps,  quarter,  adjostable 

Straps,  quarter,  self-adjusting 

Strap,  quarter,  special 

Straps,  saddlebag  side 

StraiM,  spur.  Cavalry 

Straps,  stirrnp 

Straps,  stirrup,  and  sweat  leathers,  combined,  pairs . 

Stuos,  saddlebag,  bronxed 

Surcingles,  olive  drab 

Thongs,  curb-bit,  for  1909  bridles 


.per  hundred. 


Price. 


H  D— 62-2— vol  139 6 


10.20 
L26 
.34 
.52 
.68 
.58 
1.58 


10.39 
2.15 
2.15 
L96 
.58 
.02 


2.31 
2.17 

.06 

.06 

.10 

.m+ 

.74 

.31 

.68 

.27 

.68 

.15 

.64 
1.31 

.04 

.04 

.02 

.47 

.38 

.27 

.26 
1.01 
1.21 

.92 


.01 
8.79 


3.12 


3.28 
24.65 


.02 
.10 
.25 
.02 
.02 
.02 
1.02 
.44 
.81 
.18 
.42 
.43 
.38 
.33 
.27 
.83 
.15 
4.07 
2.30 


.24 
.21 

.68 
•..16 
.02 
.99 
.97 


Digitized  by 
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$100.00 

660.10 

204.00 

483.60 

680.00 

4,640.00 

9L64 

8.07 

14,526.22 

1,632.20 

903.00 

1,176.00 

200.28 

.48 

.40 

L84 

8,648.64 

6.61 

540.00 

320.00 

207.50 

1.91 

33L52 

77.50 

63.72 

34.50 

17.00 

8.75 

0.60 

7,117.23 

804.00 

40.00 

634.00 

117.50 

95.00 

120.96 

150.00 

515.10 

2,738.23 

400.00 

L23 

1.78 

.00 

1,125.12 

0.20 

4,670.04 

2.93 

466.92 

2,006.70 

14.63 

12.00 

1,849.10 

.50 

364.00 

444.96 

428.24 

2,040.00 

19.32 

fi07.50 

90.00 

1,260.00 

.86 

456.00 

4,791.'/7 

5,044.68 

23,449.16 

10.20 

10,175.00 

1,380.00 

14.04 

1,800.00 

1,062.5? 

7, 120. 90 

10.32 

20i.  80 

i,  9.32. 18 

9.70 
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18  COST  OP  GUNS   MAWUFACTUKED  BY  THE  OOVEBNMENT. 

Annual  Hatement  ofnumt^iiawrm/or  thefiMCQl  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Rod: 
liland  Anenalj  III, — Continued. 


No. 


Articles 


Price. 


Amoant. 


318 

aoi 

100 

loe 

10 
25 
50 
178 
228 
1,000 
30 
10 
190 
188 


2S 
8» 
71 
50 
76 
37 
74 
77 
1 

25 
12 
138 
310 
74 
74 
37 
72 
131 


1,743 

251 

19 

31 

4 

2 

1 

23 

1 

400 

135 

11 

1 

740 

2 

2 

1,743 

107 

70 

JOO 

100 

804 

8,166 

3 

1 

176 

2 

72 

1 

6 

227 

1 


126 


Past  l.  Class  9,  SicnoN  5— Oontbiaed. 
Polo  epiipmefU. 


Boots,  polo,  pairs 

Bridles,  oayalry,  model  of  1906 

Chains  and  hookS)  ourb,  for  1906  bridle. 

Girths,  3HBch,  polo 

Girths,  5-mch,  polo 

Headstalls  for  1906  bridle 

Mountings.  Cayeason,  sets  of,  bronze . . . 

Nails,  saadle.  nickel  head,  polo 

Nosebands,  caveeson^ 

Numnahs 

Omamente.  brow  band,  for  1906  bridle . 

Pads,  felt,  for  Enslisb  saddles 

Reins,  onrb.  for  1906  bridle. 


Saddles,  polo,  compl^ik 

Straps,  breast,  ana  martingales. 


0/  Cavolrp  e^i4pment  board  model. 


Bridles,  halter,  combination 

Brushes,  horse 

Cindhas  for  steadying  rifle  carrier. 

Currycombs 

Lariats 

Nosebags 

Pockets,  pommel,  pairs.. 

Shanks,  halter,  rope 

Socket,  guidon  and  standard. 


Spurs,  enlisted  men's*  pairs. 

Stirrups  (without  leather)  to  be  stained . 


Straps,  coat,  double  buckle. 

Straps,  coat,  single  buckle 

Straps,  spur,  lower 

Strajps,  spur,  upper 

Straps,  sweat-leather  stirrup,  pairs . 

Straps,  stirrup 

Thongs 


Pabt  1,  Class  9,  Section  6. 
OfHeen'  equipment*  and  components. 


Attachments,  hook,  for  garrison  belts,  model  of  1910 

Attachments,  hook,  for  saber  belts 

Belts,  saber,  pigskin v 

Belts,  saber,  russet 

Belts,  shoulder,  pigskin 

Belts,  shoulder,  russet 

Belt,  waist.  43  inches  over  all , 

Bridles,  halter,  complete 

Bridle,  special • 

Buckles,  wire,  bronie.  |*inoh,  for  leggings 

Buttons  or  studs  for  dispatch  case,  model  of  1910 

Carriers,  saber  (C.  E.  B.  model) 

Case,  dispatch,  model  of  1909 

Cases,  dispatch,  model  of  1910 , 

Cloth,  pieces,  with  number  "22"  (Infantry),  one  for  each  comer 

Cloth,  pieces,  with  number  "22"  for  service  cloth,  to  be  made  of  khaki 

canvas 

Fasteners,  sets,  for  garrison  belts , 

Figures  for  saddlecloths 

Headstalls,  bridle,  model  0/1902 , 

Hooks  for  leggings 

Hooks,  saber  attachment 

Hooks,  nap,  for  saber  belts. 

Hooks,  snap,  for  garrison  belts 

Leathers,  sweat,  and  stirrup  straps,  combined,  pairs 

Leggings,  pigskm.  pair 

Letters,  enameled  leather 

Reins,  bridle  (snaflOe  and  curb)  speoiaL 

Reins,  bridle,  model  of  1902 

Rein,  bridle,  for  halter  bridle,  combination 

Rowels  for  spurs. 

Saddles,  Whitman,  complete. 


Saddletree,  adjustable,  covered,  complete  with  seat  and  short  skirt, 
folt  pads,  sweat  leathers  and  stirrup  straps,  stirrups,  hair 


coat  straps  (special). 
Saddlebags 


'  cinoha, 


SI.  03 
8.51 

.52 
L37 
2.28 
1.80 

.06 

.08 
3.56 
5.00 

.12 

1.74 

1.25 

38.77 

8.40 


5.35 
.94 
.33 
.36 
.57 
1.23 
5.41 
.36 


1.78 
.45 
.33 
.23 
.06 
.25 

8.38 
.81 
.14 


.19 
.18 
3.85 
2.92 
2.68 
L83 


7.49 


.01 
.02 
.70 


6.22 
.48 

.48 
.94 
.02 

2.03 
.03 
.19 
.56 
.46 

5.16 


.03 

.55 

L30 


.00 
23.12 


8.70 
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AmmisUiUmentofnumtifacturesfor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  191 1^  at  the  Rock 
Island  Anenalf  III. — Continued. 


Noi 


Articles 


Price. 


Amount 


?ABT  1.  Glass  ^,  Ssonoir  0— Contkraed. 
Offleert^  tftUpmenU  simi  tomptnenU   Owittinied. 


71 
U 

134 
12 

1 
1 
1 
1 

aoo 

l,7fl 

330 

UOtt 

7 

as 
1 

7S8 

2,003 

1 

56 


2 
2 

lae 
m 

2 

2 
20 
2 
2 
12 
2 
122 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 

2 

22 
101 
O 
SO 

2 

2 
22 
«2 
122 

2 

2 
12 

e 

2 
4 
2 


SMl<U«dolli8,drenySte«.  without  iBsigBia 

Saddleeloths,  dress,  Engkeer  Coips,  witkout  Insignia. 
Ssddtocloths,  dress,  infiwitry,  cavalry,  and  artillery. . ., 
Baddlssloths,  dress,  ganeraioffloenL  without  insignia.. 


SaddlseloUi,  dr«ss,  for  GoBeral  St«B  Coips 

Stddlesloth,  dress,  spoelal,Bainsicnia 

SsddHsloth,  serTie«»  rstafsioed  wi&  leathor  where  cinoha  passes  over  it. 

BMidle,8peciaLadJi]8Uble \7T7. 

SaddlsB,  McCMlan,  complete 

Slidse  tor  garrison  bolts,  model  oflOTO 

Snaps,  saber,  for  garrison  belts,  model  of  1910 


muis,  pairs  (C.  X.  B.  model) 

Stim^s,  wood,  without  hoods. 

Strap,  breast,  speciaL 

Straps,  spur,  buck 

Straps,  spur,  russet 

Tie,  nalter,  q>ecial 

TrtmnUn^  metal,  sets,  for  saber  belts 

DreK 

Acttatant  QaneniFs  Department 

Ald-d»<amp  to  brigadwr  general 

Chaplain 

Coest  ArtOldT  CofiM 

Coat  of  arms. 


Bni^neer  Corps. 


GenflfalSti 

Innector  GenenFs  Department 

Judge  Advocate  General's  Department. 

Aicl-de-camptomiOo>'SBiieral 

Medical  Department 

l£edical  Reserve  Corps 

Ordnance  Department 

P^y  pepartment 

Qoarteunaster's  Department 

Signal  Corps 

Bubsistenoe  Department. .  .^ 

Stars,  large 

StarifSmalL 

Serrtcs:  ^ 

Adlutant  GeneraFs  Department 

An-do«amp  to  brigadwr  general. 

Coast  Artillery  Cocps 


no 

1 
2.090 
300 
US 
100 
1 
10 

9 
47 
M6 


Engineer  Corps.. 
Gwaeral  Staff. . . 

Inspector  GeneraFs  Department 

Judge  Advocate  General's  Department. 

Aid  de  camp  to  Bu^  general 

Medical  Department 

Medical  Reserve  Corps 

Ordnance  Department 

Pay  Department 

Quartermaster's  Department 

Signal  Onps 

Stars,  large 

Stars,  small 

Subsistenoe  Department 


Part  1,  Clasr  10,  Sbction  1. 
Afmekmts,  arm  ndtt,  He, 


Boxes,  packing,  for  bayonet  scabbards 

Box,  paisklng.  special 

Chests,  arm.foroaliber  .30  rifle,  model  of  1903 

Cheats,  artUioer'si,  without  contents,  model  of  1910 

Cheats  for  bayonets,  model  of  1906 

Cheats,  company,  for  cleaning  material  (chests  only) 

Chest  Amt  otnoeris  equtpmcut*^*  • 

Chests,  post,  for  spare  parts,  united  States  rifle,  caiiber '.do'/model  of 
IKO, 


Chests  for  spare  bayonets  and  appendages  for  1,000  arms 

Chests,  packing,  for  spare  parts  for  l/XX)  arms 

Chests,  paddng.  for  spare  stocks. 

Locksrs.  armTunited  States  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1908. 


16.46 
6.93 
5.10 
7.90 


24.06 
.12 
.66 
.66 
1.79 
.29 


1.63 


.92 

.42 

1.30 

1.86 

1.10 

2.01 

1.23 

1.08 

.92 

.80 

.80 

.68 

.70 

2.10 

1.14 

.46 

.48 

.48 

.41 
.47 
.68 
.98 
1.07 
1.00 
.85 
.47 
.62 
.52 
.41 
.42 
1.26 
.86 
.42 
.41 
.42 


.66 


4.42 
16.12 
2.16 
1.79 


35.16 
2.60 
2.16 
2.46 
7.02 


•488.76 

66.23 

683.40 

94.80 

6.46 

6.09 

5.14 

87.47 

4,930.00 

209.16 

184.80 

551.10 

12.53 

7.26 

4.96 

466.24 

620.62 

.93 

84.16 


1.18 
1.84 

51.24 

158.60 

3.72 

2.20 

40.20 
2.40 
2.16 

11.04 
L60 

97.60 
L16 
1.40 
4.20 
2.28 
.90 
.96 
1.92 

.82 

10.34 

69.86 

60.96 

53.50 

2.00 

L70 

10.34 

209104 

63.44 

.82 

.84 

62.50 

44.20 

.84 

1.64 

.84 


518.10 

23.14 

9,193.60 

5,987.52 

399.60 

179.00 

6.18 

361.50 
76.40 
101.52 
359.16 
70S.  00 
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COST  OP  GUNS   MANUFACTURED  BY   THE  GOVERNMENT. 


Annual  statement  of  manufactures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  J 911,  at  the  Rock 
Island  Arsenal,  III. — Continued. 


50 
79 
074 

360 
700 
525 


400 
10 
12 
900 
200 
200 


4,400 

8,102 

1,757 

3,596 

14,400 

22,969 

70 

3,186 

100 

200 

100 

215 

1,672 

8,030 

7,615 


27 

15 

1,202 

3,504 

4 

1,004 

4 

203 

2,000 

802 

8,504 

8 

509 

425 

61 

32 

193 

1,585 

7,002 

7,504 

504 

3 

5 

4 


10 
16 
3 
2 
1,810 


Pabt  1,  Class  10,  Section  l— Continued. 

Arm  chats f  arm  rocU,  ete.— Continued. 

Lookers,  arm,  caliber  .38  reyolyer 

Racks,  arm,  revolver 

Racks,  arm,  model  of  1908,  for  Colt's  caliber  .38  revolver,  model  of  1901, 

United  States  magazine  rifle,  model  of  1903 

Boxes,  packing.  No.  3,  knocked  down 

Boxes,  packing.  No.  4,  knocked  down 

Boxes,  packing.  No.  5,  knocked  down 

Pabt  1,  Class  10,  Sbchom  2. 

Fendng  e^ipmtnu. 

Blades ,  fencing  saber 

Coverings,  extra,  for  tips  of  fencing  bayonets,  model  of  1909 

Gloves,  fencing,  right  hand,  with  cuff,  made  of  Cremore  horse  leather. 

Gloves,  fencing,  right  hand,  without  cuffs 

Gloves,  fencing,  l«t 

Gloves,  fencing,  left  hand,  without  cuffs 

Pabt  1,  Class  10,  Section  3. 

Ifitrentihing  toolt  and  their  earrien. 

Axes,  hand 

Axes,  hand,  model  of  1910 , 

Carriers,  hand  ax,  model  of  1910 

Carriers,  pick  mattock,  model  of  1910 , 

Carriers,  shovel , 

Carriers,  shovel,  model  of  1910 , 

Carriers,  tool  (C.  E.  B.  model) 

Carriers,  wire  cutter,  model  of  1910 , 

Handles,  hand  ax ...•.••< 

Handles,  pick  mattock , 

Handles,  shovel , 

Mattocks,  pick 

Mattocks,  pick,  model  of  1910 

Shovels 

Shovels,  model  of  1910 , 

Pabt  1,  Class  10,  Section  4. 

Marksman**  intignia. 

Badges,  distinguished  marksman's 

Badges,  distinguished  pistol  shot 

Badges,  expert  rifleman's,  bronze «... 

Badges,  expert  rifleman's,  silver , 

Badges,  gunner's.  Coast  Artillery 

Badges,  gunner's.  Field  Artillery,  first  class 

Badges,  gunner's  specialists,  Coast  Artillery 

Badges,  pistol  expert,  bronze 

Badges,  pistol  expert,  silver , 

Badges,  sharpshooter's,  bronze , 

Badges,  sharpshooter's,  silver , 

Badges,  pistol  sharpshooter's,  bronze 

Bars,  for  exi)ert  rifleman's  badges,  bronze , 

Bars,  for  expert  rifleman's  badges,  silver 

Bars,  for  pistol-exi)ert  badges,  bronze 

Bars,  bronze,  for  pistol  sharpshooter's  badges 

Bars,  bronze,  sharpshooter's  badges , 

Bars,  for  shaipshooter's  badges,  silver 

Marksman's  pins,  bronze , 

Marksman's  pins,  silver 

Marksman'spins,  silver,  course  "A" 

Pins,  pistol  marksmanship  bronze 

Plates,  year 

Shields 

Pabt  1,  Class  10,  Section  5. 

Marking,  etching,  and  stencil  outfits. 

Etching  outflts 

For  etching  outfits: 

Acid,  3-ounce  bottle  of 

B Jotters  for  etching  outfit per  hundred . 

Boxes  for  stencils 

Chests 

Stencils 


4.70 

.12 
.04 
.64 
1.32 
.014 


16.58 

1329.00 

44.76 

8,596.04 

23.37 

16.751.38 

2.88 

833.00 

3.10 

1,470.00 

1.19 

684.76 

.19 

156.00 

.07 

.70 

2.97 

36.64 

1.37 

411.00 

2.92 

684.00 

1.37 

274.00 

.45 

1,060.00 

.45 

1,486.40 

.47 

826.79 

.52 

1,869.40 

.76 

10,944.00 

.49 

11,240.01 

1.31 

91.70 

.19 

605.34 

.18 

18.00 

.21 

42.00 

.11 

11.00 

.51 

124.96 

.66 

986.32 

.48 

1,464.40 

.48 

8  666.20 

27.64 

746l28 

22.24 

388.60 

.49 

588.08 

.70 

2,452.80 

.86 

8.44 

.67 

673.68 

.41 

1.64 

.61 

128.83 

.57 

1,14a  00 

.29 

87.58 

.52 

1,822.08 

.33 

.99 

.12 

6&28 

.17 

72.35 

.55 

83.56 

.55 

17.60 

.55 

106.15 

.62 

982.70 

.14 

980.38 

.31 

2.336.34 

.32 

161.38 

.12 

.86 

1.19 

6.96 

8.06 

82.34 

33  60 

1.20 

.01 

1.92 

364 

183  40 
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Amual  MtaUmerU  of  manufacttare»  for  the  focal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Rock 
IsloTid  Arsenal,  III. — Continued. 


No 


Articles 


Price. 


Amount. 


Past  1,  Class  10,  BscnoN  5— Oontinaed 
Mtrking,  ttehing,  and  tteneU  oitf/ttt— Contlniied. 


6 
1 

29 

42 

10 

44 

10 

114 

1,584 

3 

2 

100 

1 

1 

147 

149 

4 


6S1 

33 
33 
4 

30 
30 
SO 
12 
76 
17 
10 
34 

67 
34 

1 

flO 
Ul 

43 
43 

30 
81 
52 
43 

40 

1,200 

1,300 

12 

250 

12 

40O 

1.200 

2 

4 

00 

3 

2 

100 

40 

380 

100 

780 

1640 

000 

4 

IfiO 


MarUzig  ootflts,  complete 

For  marlrlng  outfits: 

Blocks,  middto  type 

Chest , 

Figures,  loose  type,  sets  of  Nos.  0  to  9.  inclusive. 

Holders,  stamp,  with  middle  type  block 

Letters 

Stamps 

Sticks,  hiking 

Oatflts,  stencil 

Paste,  stencil,  boxes  of 

Plates  stenoiL  shell,  and  flame 

Screws,  tfanmb 

Stampa,  seal '. 

Stamp,  steel  figure  "2" 

Stanm.  steel,  fhich,  figure  **2'* 

Stencib,  canteen 

Stencils,  haversack 

Stencils,  headquarters  property 


36.20 
.96 


.43 
.49 
.11 

1.22 
.06 

2.12 
.11 

1.43 
.205 

8.66 


Pabt  1,  Class  10,  Section  7. 
Targett  and  target  materialt. 


Frames,  6  by  6,  for  Aiken  standard  targets 

PramesjOby  12,  for  Aiken  standard  targets 

For  CkUing  target  G: 

Bolts,  hook 

Figures,  wooden 

Frames,  base 

Hammers 

Parts,  wooden,  sets 

Plates,  hammer 

Recovers,  target 

Screws,  hammer  supporting per  hundred. 

Targete. 

Ui^i^ts,  target  reokver II....! 

For  beam  disappearing  target  I: 

Beams 

Eves,  screw  for  l|-inch  stakes 

Pfeoe,  beam  connecting 

RtakeiB.  If-lnch,  wtthont  screw  eyes 

Stavesw  center  or  operating 

For  sled  tarvet  K,  tsrpe  A: 

Bk>ck8,  bottom 

Blocks,  hinge 

Bkwks,  snatch,  for  f-lnch  rope 

Sleds 

Stakes,  21  inches  square. 

Staves,  center  or  operating....... .............. ................... 

For  Laldley  targets: 

Blocks,  center  or  lever 

Frames.  4by  6.  light  Interior 

Frames,  tntorior,  6  by  12. 

Rails,  horixontal,  for  lU^t  Interior  frames,  4  by  6 


.67 
.60 


.86 
2.28 


.20 
.26 
.09 

1.44 
.08 
.12 
.10 

L44 
.09 
.06 

6.06 
.01 


Rails,  outer.  6  by  6,  horizontal  axis. 

Raib,  vertical,  for  ug^t  interior  frames,  4  by  6. 


Wedges,  large. 

Wedges,  small 

For  rolling  target  M: 

Axles 

Wheels 

Plates.  Ash,  with  bolts  and  nuts. 

Stakes,  2f  Inches  square 

Track,  secttons.  14  net  long  each. 
For  sliding  terget* 

Braces,  corner 

Braces  for  timber  frame  supports 

Carriages.  6  by  6 

Carriages.  6  by  12 

Cord,  sash,  l-tnch 

Frames,  6by  6 

Frames.  6  by  12. 

Irons,  slide 

Nuts  for  slide  rods 

Posts. .....•••.•••... •••••..••••■ 


.16 
.33 

.30 
.67 
7.20 
7.64 
.26 
.38 

.64 
.87 
1.36 
.11 
.39 
.16 
.02 
.01 


.pieces. 


.06 

.25 

6.82 

.18 

.32 

2.93 

6.90 

.19 

1.32 

2.27 

.16 

.06 

.71 


3390.60 

6.70 

1.06 

9.46 

20.58 

1.10 

63.68 

.60 

241.68 

174.24 

4.29 

.41 

866.00 

8.38 

6.64 

83.79 

89.40 

1.00 


1,064.36 
1,407.13 

1.92 
6.60 
1.00 
3.24 

2&80 
4.00 
1.44 
.06 

2148 
.90 
1.44 

346.42 

.24 

.36 

14.24 

40.92 

12.60 
28.14 
360.00 
618.84 
13.00 
13.86 

26.60 

1,044.00 

1,768  00 

1.32 

72.60 

1.80 

8.00 

12.00 

4.92 

3.60 

.76 

13.64 

18.00 

12.80 

1, 113. 40 

690.00 

142.60 

3,363.80 

1,363.00 

.60 

7.60 

42.60 
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Annual  tiaUmerU  of  manttfaetures  for  the  JUeal  year  ended  June  dO,  IBll,  at  the  i?«db 
lekmd  Ar»enal,  lU. — Continued. 


No. 


1 

30 

1 

700 

100 

10 
2» 

60 

40 
140 

4 

4 

8 
4 

8 
4 
16 
16 
16 
16 

aoo 

300 
100 
148 
300 
200 
24 
800 
500 

66,204 

8,000 

1,300 

70 

116 

8,120 

8,400 

1 

7,080 

100,000 

60,400 

30,400 

35,000 

5,110 

1 

450 

806,000 

60,000 

70,000 

100 


M 
178 

8 

1 

06 

4 

60 

86 

25 

4 

120 

4 

4 

70 
70 
50 
100 
85 
08 


Articles 


Price. 


Past  1,  Clam  10,  flacnoN  7— OontlauBd. 
TargeU  amd  tmg€l  tiMtertalK-GoBitaioed. 

For  ilkltiig  tarset— Oontlnued. 

Post,  end  for  carriage,  6b7  6 

Rails,  vertical 

Rail  for  carriage,  6  by  6 

Rods,  slide,  6 by  6or6by  12. 

Sills  cross 

Sills,  mala,  6  by  12.., 

Supports,  timber  frame,  6  by  6. 

Supports,  timber  frame  6  by  12. 

Wasnem  l-ioch 

Washers.  l-iDch 

For  texas  revolving  targets,  6  by  6  feet* 

Blocks,  center  guide 

Blocks,  lock. 


iai7 
.80 


Blocks,  side  ffuide. 
Bolts  lock  block... 


Disks. 

Pieces,  cross 

Ralls,  borlsontal,  for  target  frame 

Ralls,  vertical,  for  target  frame 

Wedges,  large 

Wedges,  small 

Bells  for  gallery  practice  target,  60-foot  range 

Disks,  marking,  10  inches,  sets 

Disks  and  staves,  marking,  short  xange 

Disks  and  staves,  marking,  mid  range 

DislES  and  staves,  marking,  long  range 

Disks  and  staves,  marking,  for  revolver  practice....... 

Disks,  marking,  mid  range.... .«««,««. 

Flags,  danger. 

Flags  ricochet 

Flags,  streamer 

Pasters   target  buff  and  black,  envelopes  of  (1,000  In  each  enve- 

per  thousand.. 

do 

short  range 

Staves  for  marking  disks,  mid  range 

Staves  for  marking  disks,  fong -range 

Staves  for  target  F 

Staves  for  target  E 

TsTTHt.  model  miniature,  as  recommended  by  S<diool  of  Musketry 

TarL'tM  s.  ]  >a;  t«board,  F,  prone. 

Tari;c>ts,  iiMjnr,  A ; per tboosaod. . 

Tari^pts,  paper,  B do 

Ta Ti^vts ,  papor,  C do 

T&rtiPt^,  paper,  D Ao 

TarL'rts,  p:kst»>board,  E,  kneeling per  hundred.. 

Tar.Ti.  ni.M*-!,  H 

Taret'is,  j)[ij>rr,  N 

TfirLicts,  paper,  X , per  hundred.. 

Tariets  pti  rr,  Y perthouflmd.. 

Taru«  is,  i-upor,  Z do 

Uprights,  pipo 


tope) 

Pasters,  olive  drab,  packages  . 
Staves  for  marking  disks  shor 


L87 
.63 
L66 
22.80 
22.30 
.01 
.01 

.16 
.20 
.86 
.02 
.10 
.16 
.U 
.36 
.04 
.01 
.46 
.87 
.68 
1.00 
L45 
.54 
.06 
.83 
.74 
6.00 

.04 
.03 
.30 
.31 
.82 
.12 
.17 


.07 
30  78 
3068 
00.58 
88.68 
12189 


Pa&t  1,  Class  10,  Section  0. 
BlacktmUh'9  tooU. 


Anvils,  17}  pounds 

Aprons,  leather 

Bags,  canvas,  for  small  stores 

Bellows  with  handle 

Blocks  anvil,  fo- cavalry 

Boxes,  shoeing,  leather 

Buckets,  iron 

Chests,  anvil 

Chests  for  anvil  and  block 

Chests,  artificer's,  without  contents,  model  of  1910. 

Chests,  forge 

Forges  and  bellows 

Kits,  tool 

Knives,  toe 

Rakes,  fire 

Pimohes,  fore,  andcreasers 

Punches  nail 

Vises  for  forge 

Wrenches,  forge 


.04 
.04 
2187 
2L72 
.44 


1008 

LOS 

.83 


4.n 

1.73 

1.05 

6.86 

7.06 

15.12 

10  72 

17.02 

1.40 

.72 

.32 

2.84 

.33 

iao2 

.78 
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Ammul  9U»Umma  ofmant^faetuKet  for  the  JUcal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Rock 
JkUmd  Anenal,  JI2.--Conti]iued. 


Artlote 


Prioo. 


Amouiit 


Past  1,  Class  yi,  MGmoJx  »^4>mtUwd. 
8addUr*itooH. 


Awls,  eyelet,  and  jets,  Ibr  puUlng  eyelets  in  ImU.. 

Bags,  tool  (Col.  Whitmonfs  design) 

Bags,  tool,  leather 

QaMs,  needle 

CBamps,  stitching 

Horses,  stitching 

Palms,  sewing 

aBt8,grommS, 
Sock^forstit  ' 


i-horse  clamp 

Part  1,  Class  10,  Section  10. 

CUoninff  maUrialif  painu,  etc 

Bnishes,  batton 

Cans,  pint,  for  linseed  oil 

Greets,  complete  with  contents,  company,  for  cleaning  material.. 

Qiests,  company,  for  cleaning  material  (cnests  only) , 

Dressinc,  russet  leather,  boxes  of. , 

ICattf  iai,  sooiving,  boxes  of 

OU.  sperm,  pints,  in  tin  cans. 

Baint,  black,  poonds,  Q.  D.,  in  5-poand  cans 

Paint,  blue,  pounds,  |-pound  cans 

Paint,  l»t>wn,  pounds,  for  steel  horse  colters,  3-pound  cans 

Paint,  olive  drab,  pounds,  second  coat,  5-pouna  cans. 

Paint,  olive  drab,  pounds,  tbird  coat,  5*pound  cans 

Paint,  vermilion,  poonds,  i-poimd  cans 

Paint,  vermilion,  pounds,  ground  in  oil,  5-pound  cans 

Paint,  white,  pounds,  ^poundeans ^ 

Paint,  white,  pounds,  Q.  D.,  in  5-pound  cans 

Plates,  cleaning 

StidES,  button 

Whiting,  boxes 


fff  rdtDore. 


Buckles,  bridle,  1-inch 

Boekles,  brass  wve,  f-faiefa .per  hundred. 

Buckles,  brass  bar,  f-inch 

Buckles,  brass  bar,  1-inch.  Saolbach 

Buckles,  tHBSB  bar,  f-inch. 

Buckles,  braes  bar,  i-inch 

Buckles,  bar,  l-inch. .................................................. 

Buckles,  1-ineh 

Buckles,  bar,  1-inch,  Baalbach .' 

Bookies,  boMB  wise.  Hnch 

Bucides,  li-inch,  sttmip  strap 

Buckles,  bar,  l}-inch 

Hooks,  brass  wire  end. per  hundred. 

Rings,  D,  l-iach 

Rings,  D,  1-inch 

Sings,  bronze,  1-inch 

Sii^  l}-incb 

fiings,  l|-inch.  bronse 

Ri^gs,  iron,4-inch,  bronzed 


MifceOaneout  artieUt, 


Board,  displaiy,  of  marksman's  insignia. 

Box,  pine 

Bags,  grain  (C.  E.  B.  model) 

Cinchas,  sets,  for  dummy  packs 

Desk. 


Desk,  Held,  no  contents  or  typewriter  (C.  K.  B.  model) 

Decks,  field,  model  of  1909,  complete  with  contents,  except  typewriters. 

Devices,  kxking,  set  of,  for  machine  guns,  special  (Hensley  deadgn) 

Forage,  compressed,  bales  of 

HanwsB.  set  of ,  for  use  of  Signal  Corps,  special 

Paaks,  dummy 

Name  ptetes,  brass  (for  West  Point) 


10.73 

20.53 

29.53 

.19 

1.41 

7.31 

.72 

.17 


.32 
.14 

6.78 

1.79 
.24 
.27 
.26 
.22 

1.03 
.23 
.13 
.11 

1.04 
.16 
.54 
.11 
.06 
.09 
.22 


.02 
1.31 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.04 
.18 
.04 
.01 
.19 
.15 
.33 
.02 

.02 


.08 


.26 
1.88 


75.90 
"i"25 


3.77 
.10 


8391.27 

649.66 

885.90 

19.76 

06.27 

33a  03 

18  73 

.34 

.74 


3,023.36 
30a76 
410.38 
447.50 
637.44 
582.12 
104.00 
880.00 

25.75 

161.00 

1,228.50 

2,035.00 

13.00 
264.00 

13.50 
110.00 

90.00 
850.32 
838.64 


22.90 

158.49 

159.00 

668.96 

1,236.00 

366.72 

.96 

132.48 

51.52 

330.00 

6.84 

46.00 

9.90 

1.80 

2.81 

24.00 

334.72 

.36 

535.80 


26.16 
23.20 
20.02 
315.84 
85.40 
23.35 

1,669.80 
32.51 

8,741.25 
80.95 

1,366.73 

laoo 
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COST?  OP  GtJi^S  MANXrPAOTtntED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


Annual  statement  of  mant^aetwrei  for  the  fi$oal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  <Ae  RoA 
Island  Arsenal,  /2/.— Continued. 


No 

Articles. 

Price- 

Amomit 

TeattooU, 
ForG-inch  Howitzer  carriage,  model  of  1M6.... lot.. 

5.477.96 

2 

i  brake  bnm,  NoH.' 

2  clutch  teeth. 

1  cradle,  No.  7. 

1  cradle.  No.  8. 

1  cradle  bead,  No.  1. 

1  cylinder  liner,  No.  9,  front  head. 

1  cylinder  liner,  No.  9,  rear  head. 

1  elevating  worm  bevel  gear,  No.  1,  key. 

1  elevating  worm  bevel  gear.  No.  1. 

1  pinion  Hhaft,  No.  1. 

4  plugs,  0.7695-0.7495.inch. 

2  spades,  No.  2. 

2  square  plugs,  0.499-inch. 

2  square  plugs,  0.624-inch. 

2  square  plugs,  1.124-inch. 

2  square  rings,  0.49»-inch. 

2  square  rings,  0.623-inch. 

2  square  rings,  1.121-inch. 

2  top  carriages.  No.  1. 

1  recoil  valve,  No.  8,  rear  head. 

1  recoil  valve.  No.  9,  Mx.  port  gauge. 

1  recoil  valve.  No.  9, 0.477-inch  gauge. 

1  recoil  valve,  No.  8,  front  head. 

1  recoil  valve.  No.  8,  and  cylinder  liner.  No.  9,  gauge. 

1  recoU  valve,  No.  8,  and  cylinder  liner,  No.  9,  shaft  with  2 

nuts. 
1  recoil  valve,  No.  9, 1.249-1.47-inch  length  gauge. 
1  recoil  valve.  No.  9,  0.734-inch  gauee. 
1  recoil  valve,  No.  9,  0.588-0.910-incn  length  gauge. 
1  recoil  valve,  No.  9,  0.955-1. 0<i5-inch  length  gauge. 
Sets  of  test  tools  (280  pieces)  for  reel,  model  of  1909 

1 

Set  of  test  tools  for  cart,  model  of  1909 

Total 

1,739.762.13 

Annual  statement  of  Tnanufactwres  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  ai  the  Water- 

tomn  Arsenal,  Mass. 


No. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amount 


Paet  1,  Class  1,  Section  1. 
For  8-inch  barbette  carriage,  model  189S. 


Taper  pins.. 


For  8-iTich  disappearing  carriage,  model  1894. 


Bolts,  roller  dust  guard  joint  plates. 

Eyebolt 

Rollers  for  traversing  wheels 

Retaining  springs,  traversing  crank. 

Gaskets,  cylinder  head,  rear 

Oaskets,  cylinder  head ,  front 

Oaskets,  pipe  connections 

Oaskets,  emptying  coupling 

Sets  traversing  roller  bearings 


tl.65 


.36 


.75 
10.25 


28.20 


For  S-inch  disappearing  carriage,  model  1896. 


Counterweight  bottom  plate 

Cross-head  pawl  stops  with  bolts 

Gaskets,  cy under  h«vJ 

Elevating  screw,  ball  beiirings 

Keys,  elevation  disk 

Pieces  pipe  for  8l4in<lard  platform  guard  rail.. 

Tee  for  standard  platform  guard  rail 

Brass  strips 

Handle  for  bolt  for  maneuver  lever 

Atimutb  pointer , 

Leveling  screw 

Pawl  safety-latch  fulcrum , 

Nuts  for  gunner's  platform 


8.60 

.35 

4.80 

1.40 


.96 


.76 


13.10 


3.00 

3.35 

1.50 

61.50 

4.50 

1.56 
56.40 


137.06 

17.20 

2.80 

9.60 

2.80 

2.66 

3.80 
1.26 
4.30 
&60 
6.06 
3.00 
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Annual  ttatement  of  mamrfaetures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Water- 
town  Atsenaly  l^Eut.-— Continued. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amount 


Pabt  1.  CLA88  1,  SicnoN  1— Gontiiiued. 
F9irS4m«h  dinppmring  enrlage,  modd  /S09— Gontinaed. 

▲CCS880RIBS. 


Wrench,  spanner,  for  stuffing  box. , 
Wrench  connections , 


FOB  AMMXTNinON  TRUCKS,  COMMON  TO  ALL  MODELS. 


Handle 

Rear  frames 

Wheel,  elevating.. 
Brake  shoe 


Fcf  8-mek  guru,  common  to  aU  modelt. 


Adaptors  for  scrapers 

Brushes,  cleaning,  wire 

Rammer  staves 

Rammer  heads 

Sponge  staves  £ 

Sponge  staves  B 

Sponge  beads,  bore 

Slush  brushes,  ezperlmen  tal 

Scrapers 

Sockets,  steel,  for  slush-brush  handles. 


For  t04neh  ffutu,  modd  1888. 


Lanyard  extensions . . 


For  t04neh  ffwu,  model  1896. 


Lanyard  extensions 

For  104nek  dUappearing  coniage,  model  1894, 

HauUng-down  ropes 

Section-front  equalising  pipes 

Sight«tandardgibs 

Clamp  screw,  upper-sight  standard 

Oountershafts 

Phdons 


For  lO-ineh  disappearing  carriage^  model  1894  Ml. 

Firing  leaf  cords 

FIDer  piece 

Retraction  ropes 

Brass  strips .*. 


For  10-4fneh  disappearing  carriage,  model  1896. 

Bolt,  maneuvering  lever  lock 

Cix)ss-head  pawl  stops, , 

Firing  cable  prouna  on  gun  to  safety  firing  switch 

Salety  firing  switch  to  primer 

Sets  terminal  attachments • , 

Insulations,  firing  pistol , 

Handles  with  nuts  for  battery  boxes 

Blocks  for  firing  switch  on  top  carriage , 

Retraction-rope  pulley  with  bushing  and  oil  plug , 

Oaslcets,  cylinder  head,  rear , 

Gaskets,  cylinder  head ,  front 

Gaskets,  for  pipe  connections 

Gaskets,  for  emptving  plug , 

Sight  standard  latlder  brace  (upper  and  lower) , 

Sight  standard  la^lder  braces^  upper. 

Sight  stand ard  ladder  braces ,  lower 

Copper  terminals , 

Nuts  for  terminals , 

Catch  for  retraction  crank , 

Bolts  (leveling  screws) , 

Set  screw  for  subcaliber  load  ing  platform , 

Cords,  firing  leaf,  for  lanyard  attachment , 

Strips,  brass,  for  throttling  bars 

Refraction  ropes 

Counterweights 

Safety  firing  switch. , 

Set  screws , 

Pawl  builer  brackets  with  fulcrum  plungers , 

Washers,  ball  bearing 


IL25 


2.40 


3.00 
15.fi0 

if  60 
4.00 
2.20 
9.18 

60.40 
9.35 
1.10 


2.60 
2.60 


6.26 
*3.*46 


27.25 
16.15 


L20 


9.00 
.85 


.66 
17.70 


2.20 
1.15 
1.45 
1.50 


2.60 


4.20 


.40 

.76 

&40 

.66 


4.70 
56.00 
13.30 


115.15 
2.60 


80.15 
7.60 
4.80 
9.00 
1.60 


42.00 
279.00 
280.25 
743.40 
212.00 
114.40 
486.54 
100.80 
18.70 
16,60 


7.80 


25.00 
15.00 
6.80 
2.20 
54.60 
32.30 


3.60 
3.20 
45.00 
3.40 


7.46 

3.90 
36.40 

5.50 
162.80 

2.30 
17.40 

3.00 
15.75 

&25 

2.90 

2.55 
36.40 
11.20 

14.65 

12.70 

25.20 
3.90 
1.60 
4.50 

25.20 

2.75 

5.50 

9.40 

112.00 

00.50 
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COST  OF  OUKS  MAKUFAOTUESD  BY  THB  QQiVWMUMMT. 


Annual  iUUement  qf  manv/aciur€$  for  the^seal  year  ended  June  30,  iSU,  ot  the  Water- 
town  Areenal,  jHaM.-~Goiitinued. 


No, 

Articles. 

Price. 

AnWBPt 

1 

dasket,  robber,  for  tximutb  Indicator •. 

fl.85 

4 

Gankets,  pipe  oonnectioii 

10.60 
.60 

2.40 

8 

Qasketsi  fear,  cylinder  head 

4.80 

1 

Set flaiuble conduits, flrine circuit..    .         

8.70 

2 
1 

Elevating  handwlieei  shaft  brackets  with  biishinj^  and  oil  plugs 

Trayersinff  nlnion  shaft .^ r. 

32.50 

65.00 
18.20 

2 

Sets  eleotrical  equipment,  220-volt  circuit 

606.30 

2.00 

10.40 

.40 

4.10 

.16 

10.06 

8.60 

.90 

1,012.60 

2 

iU>»#e,  «oantert>alimoe  'Wvloe  , t 

4.00 

2 

Sets  <«»)  screws,  iloor  plate 

88.80 

4 

Bolts,  with  nuts  for  platform  ladder 

1.60 

4 

Lids.. !; 

16.40 

4 

Plug 

1.00 

4 

Ooamlngs 

48.80 

4 

Fillers,  coaming 

34.40 

8 

Screws,  oountentmk 

7.20 

1 

Decimal  hand  intamediate  pinicHi 

15.00 

4 

baskets  for  covers  to  observation  hoks  in  raoer 

6.00 

4.20 

7.36 

6.60 

28.00 

26.90 

19.10 

9.55 

17.90 

24.00 

8 

For  emfmtmitkm  trudu, 
Branw,  shot  tray  handK                                   

1X60 

12 

Brake  shoes,  rlflM^  and  left. 

88.20 

2 

Brake  shafts 

18.20 

282 

Buffers,  hydraulic 

7,336.00 

3 

Qatfteis 

80.70 

2 

Oasterforks 

38.20 

4 

Oaster  wheels 

38.30 

5 

Gister  ball  bearings 

80.50 

1 

Blevation  screw,  shot  tray 

36.30 

2 

Front  frames ....... .  .  . 

12.10 

24.20 

1 

Filler  piece,  shot  tray 

5.65 

4 

Stops,  l)ronse 

1.70 
1.85 
25.50 
15.45 
25.15 
14.86 

8.00 

6.80 

6 

Springs,  operating  lever 

11.10 

17 

Top  i^AtAf  w^h  hnsblng^ ,  , 

433.50 

8 

Shot 'trays 7. 

46.35 

2 

Tippif^gftrmfl.. .  .  . 

5a  30 

13 

Yok4«,  paster,  with  bushings 

181.06 

29 

Aduliars  tor  scrapers  „ 

87.00 

1 

Bni.«wi,  slush, 'experimental .  ......... . 

0.35 

18 

Brushes,  wirs,  cleaning 

15.15 
1.36 
0.05 
5.00 
4.25 
2.30 
8.36 
2.25 

27^.70 

4 

Ho(^,  counterweight 

5.40 

64 

RftTuniAr  headi^ ... 

570.20 

115 

Rammer  stftvp^ , 

575.00 

162 

f^pOPgA  ptj^v*^  T! ^ . 

6B8.50 

82 

188.60 

82 

ftpopgn  hAftH^,  bOTK ..      .        ....... 

684.70 

87 

ffbckets  for  sliish  brush  heads 

83.25 

1 

Pair  shot  tongs 

20.35 

112 

Tap  bolts 

.15 
1.90 
.10 

16.80 

M 

Braces 

106.40 

M 

Tap  bolts  with  rivets 

5.60 

1 

OrMie  mast,  upjmr  beaiing  strap.     . 

23.65 

2 

Bronze  screws'!  T 

.65 
2.05 

1.30 

2 

Bolts  with  nuts 

4.10 

1 

Bronze  bushing 

0.85 

28 

Oha8!<^f5  «if?ht  stflndftrd . 

15.70 
.80 
9.00 
14.76 
.15 
3.55 
1.60 

1.90 

8.50 

.10 

438.60 

28 

Steel  angles 

22.40 

10 

Retraction  ropes 

90.00 

2 

Studs  for  traversing  bevel  gear 

20.50 

4 

Gaskets  for  iiliing  olugs 

.60 

2 

Traversing  crank  lastenings 

7.10 

2 

Retra<rting  crank  fastenings  .    . 

8.00 

2 

For  le-inck  altered  gun-lift  carriage. 
Throttling  pipes «... 

3.80 

2 

Oouplines «... 

17.00 

2 

Followers 

.20 

4 

Gaskets. 

1 

4 

OoUars 

1            6.90 

4 

Rings 

I 

1 

Set  gaskets,  large,  copper 

r             6.30 
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Annual  ttatement  of  man^facttcres/or  the  focal  year  ended  June  30 ^  1911  ^  at  the  Water- 
t&vm  Areenal,  Jiaes. — Ckmtinued. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amount 


Pabt  1,  Clam  1,  Sacnaw  1— OontlniMd. 
For  lUnek  0un,  modd  18»6,  ML 


Rotatinir  stop  with  2  screws. 
Stods  lor  safety  bar  slide 


Ftr  li-ineh  disappearing  carriage^  model  1S36. 


Set  electrtcal  equipment 

Retraction  ropes  with  loops. . . 
Gaskets,  cylinder  head,  front. 
Gaskets,  cylinder  head.  rear. . 
Gaskets  for  pipe  connections. . 

Gaskets,  falling  plugs 

Gun  lever,  left 

Loop  for  retraction  rope 

Terminal  for  firing  caole 


For  Ig-inck  ditappearirtg  earnage^  model  1897. 


Suspension  rod  bolts,  subcaliber  platform 

Fiber  washer  for  rheostat 

Lever  base  safety  firing  switches  with  3  tap  bolts 

Firing  cable  from  ground  on  gun  to  safety  firing  switch. 

Firing  cable  for  primer  to  safety  firing  switch 

Sets  conduits  for  firing  circuit 

Bronze  bushinr 

Latch,  throttling  valve 

Oords,  firing  leaf,  for  lanyard  attachment 

Screws,  platform  floor  plates 

Ammimition  truck 


For  It-inch  disappearing  earriagCf  model  190L 


Pawl  buffer  block 

Gaskets,  cylinder  head 

Gaskets,  filling  plug 

GasJcets  tor  pipe  connection  s 

Flexible  conduit  for  firing  circuit 

Elevation  disk 

Junction  boxes  with  cover  tap  bolts  and  gaskets. 

Cords,  firing  leaf,  lanyard  attachment 

Device  for  checking  lever  of  base  rings 

Rack,  CI 

Ooamings 

Screws,  countersunk 

Lids 

Pins 


ACCESSORIES. 


Screwdriver,  double 

Wrench,  spanner,  for  stuffing  box . 


FOB  AMMUNITION  TRUCKS. 


Bashings,  caster  Wheel 

Bashings,  truck  wheel 

Brake  shoes 

Brake  levers 

Brake  lever  guides 

Casters 

Caster  forks 

Caster  wheels 

Sets  caster  wheel  pins  with  split  pins . 

Felt  packing,  axle  bearing 

Bandies 

Oil  bole  plugs 

Securing  screws 

Stopa. 

Pairs  shot  truck  stops  with  braces. . .. 

Tray  supports 

Tippbigarma. 

Tq>pbig  not  trmmfons. 


ImpUmenufor  tt-inch  guns,  common  to  aU  models. 


Brashes,  wire,  cleaning. 

Brashes,  alush 

Rammer  heads 

Rammer  staves 


«Lfl5 


19.80 


1.75 


9.40 


S?.90 


.45 
.40 


6.50 
.75 


T.fiO 
.15 

2.30 
.20 


1.70 
2.00 
L50 
7.90 
8.10 
46.60 
37.90 
5.85 


.28 

1.15 

.45 

.25 

2.85 

8.45 

17.60 

24.80 

L2S 


21.00 
15.00 
10.50 
6.35 


f90.85 

3.ao 


843.10 
39.60 

4.25 

1.00 

1,419.40 
3.50 
1.46 


7.00 

1.25 

18.80 

13.25 

21.10 

65.80 

2.05 

3.20 

1.35 

4.40 

888.10 


18.25 
LOO 

LOO 

26.85 
126.65 
13.00 

2.25 
24.75 
78.55 
60.80 
10.80 
18.40 

L60 


3.96 
16.70 


8.50 

6.00 

3.00 

31.60 

48.60 

1,304.80 

341.10 

46.80 

11.36 

14.00 

13.80 

2.70 

6.00 

17.10 

60.70 

21L20 

218.70 

16.00 


378.00 

30.00 

1,144.50 

698.50 
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COST  OF  GUNS  MANUPAOTUBED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


Anniuil  statement  of  mani/actures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911  ^  at  the  Water* 
town  Arsenal  J  Jhom. -—Continued. 


No. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amount. 


Pabt  1.  Class  1  SscnoN  l— CoDtinaed. 
ImfOemefUt  for  It-ineh  gum,  common  to  all  mod«<«— Contlnoed. 


Sponge  heads,  bore 

Sponge  staves,  E 

Sponge  staves,  B 

Sockets  for  slush  brush  handles. 

Adaptors  for  scrapers 

Scrapers 


18.40 
3.90 
2.45 
2.26 
3.00 
8.00 


For  H-indt  Utappearing  carriage,  modd  1907. 


Rear  clip  and  retraction  crank  shaft  support. 

Pair  gun  levers  with  bronze  bushings 

Steel  bolts 

Set  (12)  counterweight,  lead 

Back  gear  with  1  bushing 

Elevation  clutch 

Elevation  arm 

Top  carriage 

Electric  breech  opener 

Retraction  ropes 

Clip  base  for  safety  firing  switch 

Bracket,  right 

Bracket,  left 

Yoke  connections 

Vertical  guide  keys 

Bolts 

Round  nuts 

Retracting  rack  screws 

Spring  cylinder  heads 

Heads  for  tubes 

Pins,  taper 

Firing  cables 

Truck  wheel  (for  ammunition  truck) 


.15 


46.00 


2.10 
13.87 
3.50 
1.36 
8.00 


nCPLEUENTS. 


Cleaning  brushes,  wire 

Cross  handle  screwdrivers. 
Sponge  head  with  cover. . . 


24.40 
3.00 


ACCBSSOBIES. 

Wrench  for  lower  cylinder  head  for  14-inch  disappearing  carriage,  model 
1807 


For  U-inch  gun  turret,  model  1909. 

Hoist  bufler  ];>ads  right  and  left 

For  iJt^ineh  6-pounder  R.  F.gutu. 

nCPLKUENTS. 

Cover  for  bristle  sponge 

Brushes,  cleaning,  wire 

Sponge  heads,  with  stave  B 

Staves  C 

Scrapers,  steel,  with  sockets 

Slusn  brushes 


60.00 


ACCESSORIES. 


Tools,  trigger  pin 

Wrenches,  firing  pin  head . 
Pin  punch 


3.40 
1.06 
.55 
4.00 
6.88 


1.66 
12.76 


For  IS-pounder  masking  parapet,  model  1S98. 


Hose,  rubber,  for  shoulder  piocps 

Washers,  leather,  for  cylinders,  lead 

Bearings,  worm  thrust. 

Pivot  clamping  lever 

Pocket  chain  wheel 

Shield  braces,  upper,  with  4  nuts  and  4  split  pins. 
Shield  bracps,  lower,  with  4  nuts  and  4  split  pins.. 

Buffers  for  counter  recoil  stops 

Spring  for  lifting  ratchet 

Snoulderrest 


2L90 
.66 
3.36 


25.50 
26.50 
2.00 
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Annual  ttaiement  qf  mant/aetwre$  for  the  focal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Water- 
town  Anenal,  IfoM.—Oontmued. 


Arttdes. 


Price. 


Amount 


Paxt  1.  Class  1.  Bwcaom  1— ContlmMd. 
For  IS-pomnier  barbette  carriage,  model  190$ 


Spring  for  deflection  wheel  of  slghto  and  screws. 

Lamps  with  cable  attachment 

Screws 

Lamp  sockets  fornight  sights 

Gaskets,  cylinder  head 

Oaskets,  filling  and  drain  plug 

Gaskets,  throttling  rod 


For  IS^pounder  barbette  carriage,  model  190S. 


Filler  pieces 

Clamp  with  screws 

Sets  gaskets,  cylinder  head 

Sets  gaskets,  cylinder  head 

Gaskets  drain-plus  eear cover. 
Gaskets,  fllUn£  and  drain  plug. 

Steel  pins  for  drum  case 

Split  pins  iDr  drum  case 

Steel  rivets  for  drum  clamp. . . . 

8i»ing  covers 

Screws,  fillister  head 

Rubber  socket  bushing 

Switch  extension 

Junction  box  with  2  tap  bolts.. 
Washers,  felt 


^Of  (5-ifidk)  tS^pounder  rapid-fire  guru,  common  to  all  models. 


Scrapers 

Slusn  brushes 

Sponge  staves,  "C. 
Spenge  covers 


▲CCB880RIES. 

WitDoh,  double,  for  pivot  clamp  lever,  set  screw,  and  filling  plug. 

For  i-lnek  Driggt^ehroeder  rapid-firing  guns. 
Drain  plugs,  cylinder 

nfPLEllENTS. 

Sponge  rods 

wire  cleaning  brushes 


J^or  4*7f-<ndk  rapid-firing  guns,  A  rmstrong. 


Rubber  tabes  for  dioulder  pieces 

Gaskets  throttllng-bar  bolt 

Alternate  firing  keys  and  cables 

Electrical  pin  plug 

Wing  nut 

Pieces  rubber  tubes  for  shoulder  rests. 


DIPLEHENTS. 


Sponge  staves,  "E " . 
Sponge  staves,  "B". 

Rammer  staves 

Scrapers 

Slusn  brushes 


Sponge  head. 

Wiring,  cleaning  brushes.. 

Adaptors  for  screpers 

Sockets  for  slush  brushes. . 


For  B4nA  barbette  carriage-balance  pillar  mount,  model  1896. 


Shoolder-rest  robber  tubes , 

Eyebolts  with  diains 

Ratchet  wheel  for  ratchet  lever. . 

Gaskets,  filling  plug 

Gaskets,  emptying 

Wrench,  single,  for  stuffing  box. 


H95 
.30 
.65 


LIO 


.25 

.50 
.16 
.10 
.15 


.05 
.10 


.65 


11.35 
4.50 
L50 
L40 


L55 


6.76 
IZOO 


10  35 

.40 

36.60 


&05 


laoo 

.95 

.55 

4.00 

15.60 

laoo 


aoo 

3.00 
2.25 


3.85 
210 


.10 
.10 


I2SL00 

1ft  80 

.60 

160 

aw 


83.00 
245 
L25 
LOO 
L20 
.80 
&40 
.06 
a60 

1L40 

ft90 
L30 


45u40 

117.00 

ftOO 

6.60 


i.35 


a  10 


ia50 

24.00 


2a  70 
.80 

73.20 
L40 
L15 

1210 


33a  00 
5.70 
a30 

132  00 

7a  00 
aaoo 
2a  00 
2iaoo 

12  00 
4.50 


19.25 

a4o 
ia25 

.20 

.20 

87.75 
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COST  OF  GUlfS  MANUFACTUBED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


Antwal  tMemsni  of  mam^aetwre&for  ^  fi^^  V^^  ended  Jwne  SO,  1911  y  at  the  Waier- 
tawn  Ar$emdt  Mau. — CentiiHied. 


S9. 


Artloles. 


Price 


Amomit. 


4 

1 
24 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

15 

40 

40 

100 

200 

100 

50 

50 

4 

1 

8 

100 

W) 

36 

3 

56 
2 
2 
1 

13 
1 


Past  1,  Clabs  1,  Bmimoat  I'-ConttmiML 
For  S4itA  barbeUe  mrriuge,  model  1009. 


Sets  gaskets 

FlUlMplufp 

HandMB  for  bsttery  boxes. 


For  64neh  rapid-firing  ffufu,  common  to  all  modelt. 


Sponge  staves  E 

Sponge  staves,  B 

Rammer  staves 

Scraper 

Rammer  heads 

Slush  brush 

Sponge  head,  experimental. 
Sockets  for  slush  brush 


SL15 
L90 
7.60 


LIO 

.70 

2190 


6.» 
7.50 


2.25 


For  6-inek  barbeUt  carriage,  model  1910,  pilot. 
6-inGh  barbette  carriage,  model  1010.  pilot 

TOOLS  AND  ACCE880IIIVS. 

Wrench  box,  for  5-incfa  ndts 

Wrench,  single,  piston  rod  nuts  and  gland  f  U43AB) 

Wrench,  spanner,  recoU  cylinder  liner  ( U55M_) 

Wrench,  spanner,  traversing  worm  bearing  ( U55M) 

Shot  (ammunition)  trucks 


For  6-inch  dieappearing  carriage,  model  1898. 


Retraction  ropes  with  'oops.. 

Spring,  lanyard-pawl 

Spring,  clutch 

Reflector 

Safety-latch  stop 

Pawl  stop 


250.00 


7.70 


For  e-intk  barbette  carriage,  model  1900. 


Spring  bolt,  with  washer 

Hexagonal  nuts 

Spilt  collars  with  screws 

Handles  tor  battery  box  with  bushing. 

Sets  gaskets,  cylinder  head 

Battery  box 

Buuer  board  for  firing  pistol 


7.66 

5.65 

10.00 

.65 

.25 


For  6-inch  disappearing  carriage,  model  190S  and  6-inch  gun,  model  1903. 

Tap  bolts 

Bracket,  reinforced  with  2  screws  and  keys 

Bolts,  throttling-bar,  with  washers 

Disks  for  buffer  valve 

Firing  cables  for  primer  to  safety  firing  switch 

Subcaliber-range  scales 

Service-range  scales 

Service-range  pointers,  with  4  screws  and  2  dowels 

Subcallber-range  pointer,  with  4  screws  and  2  rlowels 

Retraction  ropes 

Pawls  crosshead,  right 

Pawls,  crosshead,  left 

B ushlngs  for  crosshead  pawls 

Pin?  for  bronze  bushings 

Oil  plugs  for  crosshead  pawls 

Spring  studs  for  crosshead  pawls 

Springs  pawls 

Retaining  crank  fasteners,  for  traversing  cranks 

.Set  conduit  for  firing  circuit 

Gaskets,  cylinder  hearl .  rear 

Gaskets,  for  nlpwi  connections 

Gaskets  for  filling  plugs 


.20 

40.10 

1.15 

8.25 

L3.85 


18.05 


.47 
.01 
.08 
.50 
.65 
1.45 


Gaskets  for  drain  plugs. 

Sets  gaskets,  cylinder  head,  complete 

Throttling  bar  bolts 

Sets  ffe<tenlngs  for  traversing  crank 

Sets  fastenings  «or  retaining  crank 

Clip  left,  for  safety  firing  switch 

Elevation  pointers,  with  36  screws,  brass. 
Latch  for  tbrottling  valve. , 


.25 
.03 
.03 
.25 
.25 
.40 
4.35 
4.35 


12.30 
3.80 
22.80 


17.  eo 

11.20 
104.40 
5.05 
2».4D 
7.50 
78.70 
27.00 


U,7«.25 


5.40 

15.95 

23.70 

23.70 

1,000.00 


16.40 
2.15 
2.85 
5.15 
2.05 

aoo 


7.65 
11.30 
X.OO 

7.80 

.75 

50.00 

15.90 


.80 
49.10 
27.  (» 
24.75 
27.70 

27.55 

19.00 

,270.  75 

1,611.80 

47.00 
2.00 
8.00 

25.00 

32.50 
5.80 

30.20 

2.00 

3.00 

.30 

9.00 

.75 

22.40 
8.70 
8.70 
1.05 
7.80 
4.35 
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Annmal  statemetU  of  mamrftxtwres  for  ffce  fiad  pfior  ended  June  SOy  1911,  at  the  Water- 
town  Areerudy  lfoM.---Oontimied. 


Articles 


Price. 


Amount 


Past  1,  Class  1»  fiBcnoN  1— ContinoMl. 

For  9-^neh  dimppearing  carnage,  mod^l  190S,  and  &4ueh  ^«n,  model  1909— 
Continued. 

Bufler  valve 

Nat  for  spring  shaft 

RetfaotiDg  crank  fBSteaen 

Pawl8to|w 

Pawl  spnng  studs 

Bleotrite  lamp  guards - 

Lamp  springs 

Wire,  euanlng  bnubea 

e^nan  diaappearkig.caniagfiB,  model  of  1905  MUcx>mpleta  except  sights. 

rw  94nek  diMOppearing  atrriage,  model  1906  and  1906  Ml. 

Retmeting  clutch  sleeves 

RctiaetiBg  dutch  shafts 

Cylinder  bead  gaakets 

Seta  fleirible  conduit  for  firing  circuit 


Screram-,  oountersonk.. 

Uda 

Plna 


▲CCESaOBIES. 


Extractors  (U97G),  with  screws 

Extractors  (U67H) 

Extraetor  vokes 

Goonterweigfat  hooks 

TraveMing  roller  hooks 

Pfaichbars 

Wrmches,  throttling  valve,  and  nut. 
Wrenches,  screw  driver  and  socket. . 
Wranehes,  spanner,  for  follower 


Implemewtt,  6-ineh  ^fu,  common  to  all  modfla. 


Sponge  head 

Sponge  staves,  B 

Sponge  staves,  B 

Scraperau 

Rammer  heads 

Rammer  staves. 

Shuh  brushes 

Sockets,  for  slush  brush  handles 

Adsf>toTB,  with  nuts  for  slush  bniahea. 


ACCKSSOBIKS. 


Shot  tracks 

Pairs  shot  tongs 

Handlea,  for  sBol  tnieke. . 


TAVt  1,  Class  1,  Section  3. 
J^Of  l§4neh  mortar,  modd  1890  Ml. 


BroniasarewB 

Brania  washers. 

Oround  connection  for  firing  cable 

For  lM4nek  mortar  carriaQe  model  1891. 
Buffer  MM^ 

For  ff-«wk  moftar  oairtafe,  model  1896  Ml  and  1896  Mil. 

For  astmuth  Indtox  lamp: 

Lid 

pin  with  3 


firing  compressor  note. . 

Sprfaig  compressor  washers 

Straps,  sleel,  for  handwheel  handle. 

StoM,  adbisiabla. 

Spnng  gmde  rod  phM 

Boltalbr  lanyard  pousy  braoket . . . . 
Bolt%t^p,forele«atiaotocka 


S2.66 

.45 

.15 

6.20 

.15 

9.75 

18,409.60 


18.70 

63.00 

1.16 

19.20 


5.22 
4.45 
2.75 
.65 
.75 
1.10 
2.53 
3.75 
8.25 


.90 
.50 
9.15 
11.00 
6.00 
7.60 
2.25 
3.50 


250.00 
8.50 
I.ID 


.25 
3.10 


.15 
6.55 
1.30 
2.30 

.75 
1.00 


.25 
.10 


100.26 

.10 

6.10 

86.00 

12.00 

37.20 

.90 

176.60 

86,810.20 


261.80 

106.00 

2.30 

88.40 

KM).  10 


99.18 
84.65 
62.25 
2.60 
3.00 
4.40 
8.00 
7.50 
10.60 


26.00 

26.20 
7.00 

18.30 
737.00 
288.00 

30.00 
132.76 
m.60 


2,000.00 

119.00 

0.60 


4.60 
18.60 
6.70 


4.00 


11.00 
2.85 

20.70 
2.40 

32.75 
6.50 

11.50 

12.00 
7.00 
2.95 

li>.00 
3.20 
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Annual  statement  of  mant^aeturei  for  the  fi$cal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  at  the  Water- 
town  Arsenal,  J/om.— Continued. 


Na 


5 

11 

80 

80 

80 

32 

16 

40 

32 

48 

1 

4 

1 

6 

4 

1 

3 
4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

1 

5 

3 

128 

28 

32 

8 

42 


4 

4 
4 
1 
832 
2 
1 

32 
160 

32 
160 

48 

32 

32 
160 

16 
8 

32 

fiO 

12 
1 
1 

12 
8 

84 

15 
128 

30 
4 
7 

61 
1 

32 
4 
1 
3 

72 
2 


Articles 


Past  1,  Class  1,  SicnoM  3— Ckintlnaed. 
For  it-inch  mortar  carrot,  modd  1896  Ml  and  1996  if//— Contlnaed. 


Pins,  brake  linlc,  upper,  with  split  pins 

Pins,  brake  link,  upper,  for  traversing  brakes. . 

Collars  for  elevation  locks 

Pins,  taper 

Pins,  split 

Straps  for  elevating  hand  wheels 

Straps  for  elevating  locks 

Oreaae  cupa 

Plugs,  ftUmg 

Plugs  to  replace  equalizing  pipes 

Core  hole  cover 

Core  hole  cover  screws 

Coupling,  emptying,  for  equalising  pipes 

Brujns-. 


Elevation  stops  and  stop  screws 

Fixture  for  truing  traversing  racks 

For  recoil  cylinders: 

Cylinder  heads 

Packing  rings 

Foil  owers 

Filling  plugs 

Base  (T22AAI) 

Drum  (P22Nn 

Bmhing  (T22Z2) 

Nipples  (P4oCl) 

Bushings  (P39Z2> 

Pedestal  brackets 

Bracket,  vertical  traversing;  sliaft  with  bushings 

Brackets,  elevating  intemiiMliute  pin  with  bolts  and  nuts. 

Bases,  housing,  for  360*  contUL-t 

Bolts. 


Sets  gaskets  for  cylinder  head 

Sets  gaskets  for  recoil  cylinders 

Sets  gaskets  for  cylinder  heads,  front.. 
Sets  gaskets  for  equalizing  pipes 


J^or  It-inek  mortar  eajriage^  model  1896  Ml. 


For  elevating  handwheels: 

Stems 

Sleeves  with  washers 

Straps  with  washers  and  nuts 

Stud  to  secure  trunnion  cap 

Bolts,  tap 

Bolts,  lifting,  for  stuffing-box  packing  rings. 

Bolt  for  vertical  traversing  shaft 

Gaskets,  copper,  large 

Gaskets,  copper,  small 

Gaskets,  lead ,  large 

Gaskets,  lead  .small 

Elevation  lock  levers  with  bolts 

Castings  of  pistons 

Cylinder  plugs,  large 

Cylinder  plugs,  small 

Pins 

Azimuth  pointers 

Azimuth  pointer  screws  and  dowels 

Bolts,  tap 

Bolts  for  pedestal  bracket 

Bracket  for  vertical  shaft 

Bracket  for  elevation  quadrant 

Bolts,  dripping  pan 

Fulcrum  bolts 

Bolts  with  nuts 

Bolts,  tap.  for  cover  to  pedestal 

Bolts  for  floor  plates 

Bolts  for  dust  guard  to  racer 

Bronze  bushings  for  clamp  on  handwheel . . . 

Floor  plates,  outside 

Floor  plates,  removable 

Follower  for  pipe  connection 

Filler  disks  for  core  hole 

Elevating  handwheel  handles 

Elevating  handwheel  spoke 

Elevation  racks 

Steel  disks 

Equalising  pipe  followers 


Price. 


to.  31 

.30 

2.20 

.70 

.02 

1.20 

1.20 

8.50 

1.00 

1.00 


5.65 
6.30 


41.00 
4.75 
3.55 
1.30 


.35 

8.65 

109.30 


8.00 
5.50 
.55 
.55 
.60 
.75 
.10 


8.05 
1.50 
1.05 


.10 
.90 


.50 

.08 

.10 

.06 

2.60 

3.00 

1.15 

.33 

.15 

3.30 

.50 

.20 

1.20 


20.45 
.25 
.40 
.20 
.15 
.25 
.15 
4.15 
6.85 

10.00 


2.65 
6.65 


122.90 

.50 

8.60 


Amomt 
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Axmd  iiaUmem  qf  mamrfacturea  for  the  froal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  WtUet' 
town  Ar$enal,  lfoM.---Oon tinned. 


Articles. 


Prioft 


Amount 


Pabt  1.  Class  1,  SionoN  3— Continued. 
Far  i»4nek  mortar  caniaje,  model  t893  i/i— Continued. 


Finer  pieces 

Empt3rinf  ooupUngs 

Set  eleetnb  circuits 

Eleyation  idler  gears. 

Gaskets,  fiber,  cylinder  bead 

Gasket,  rubber 

Lanyard  pulley  bracket 

Plates,  remforoe  with  rivets 

Name  plate 

Instruction  plates,  floor,  with  screws 

Nuts,  recoU,  siAring  compressor 

Nut,  hand,  for  elevating  hand  wheel  shaft. 

Phmger,  tor  asitetj  firing  switch 

Pta29,  drain,  wim  fiber  washers 

PlateSj  damp,  direction 

Pit  ladder  brace 

Sets  pipes,  equal  lr.lng 

For  devation  locks: 


to.  25 

8.ao 


6.80 

.25 

3.75 


2.25 

1.20 

10.85 


1.00 
1.40 


Brsckets. 
Sprinn.... 
"oek  Dan. 


Lockl 

CoUars. 

TttMrpins 

Split  pins 

riu9,  trunnion,  with  2  pins 

Bets  screws,  for  racer  cover  plate.  .^ 

Screws,  bronse,  for  floor  plate  to  angle  iron. 
Beflactor  for  aumuth  pointer  lamp 


3.00 

0.05 
.25 

2.06 
.85 


Pair  lecon  cylinders 

Screws  for  asimuth  pointer 

Screws  for  removable  floor  plates 

Steel  kays 

Steel  plates 

Steel  studs  and  nuts 

Scales,  elevation,  right-hand 

Scales,  elevatfon,  leftphand 

Shaft,  traversing  pinton,  keys,  split  pins,  and  nuts. 

Top  carriages 

Wadiers,  steel 

Wadiers  for  spring  compressor 

Washer,  brass 

Worm  wheel,  traversing 

Yokes  lor  safiBty  firing  switch 


10.  «5 
.15 
.45 

14.00 
2,060.00 


.40 
.80 
.60 
1.35 
4.35 
1.80 
5.60 


500.00 

.60 

8.55 


AOCISSORITCS. 


Blades,  screw-driver,  cross-handle 

Hooks,  llfthig 

Handle,  hydraulicr  cjrlinder  wreodi 

Rod  for  spanner  wrench 

Screw  driver ,  large,  double^nd 

Serewd  river,  small,  double-end 

Screw  driver,  steel,  ll-taKfli 

Wrench  for  crank  pin 

Wrench  fSof^screw  driver 

Wrench  box  for  l-hieh  tap  bolts  (U44AB) 

Wranefa,  spanner,  for  hydraulic  cylinder  follower 

Wranefa  for  gear-wheel  shaft  nut 

WrsDCh,  spanner,  for  hydraulic  cylinder  head. 

Wnneh  ttk  hydraulic  cylinder  phig 

Yfnach  lot  piston  rod  with  wrenches  for  spring  rod . 
Wnndies  for  1.5-hiofa  bolt  on  side  frames 


4.66 


.30 


11.05 


AMMVNniON  TRUCKS. 


BFike-lever  {[uide 

Brake  shoe,  left 

Brake  shoe,  rihht 

Brake  shoe  with  pins  and  split  pins.. 

Caps,  buffer 

Hudles 

Pins  for  caster  whe^ 

Phi,  wooden,  for  handle 

Pins,  for  buffer  cap  with  q>lit  pins. . . 
PlatSB^  steel,  for  buffers 


8.65 

.65 

1.90 


.25 


11.00 

16.40 
887.40 

18.60 

10.00 
8.76 

16.65 
2.40 
2.25 
0.60 

82.66 
6.25 
8.16 

16.00 
2.80 
8.20 

14.40 

722.80 
48.00 

308.60 
06.20 

10.65 

83.30 

2.10 

22.06 

14.00 

16,400.00 

240.46 

3.20 

64.80 

4.00 

27.00 

8.70 

230.40 

716.80 

18.36 

66,000.00 

21.00 

49.70 

2.60 

67.70 

9.30 


7.20 
.12 
6.16 
.70 
6.40 
6.30 
4.65 
83.60 
11.06 
10.46 
9.20 
7.46 
8.86 
14.00 
5.40 
28.90 


6.00 
13.90 
7.35 
9.80 
124.10 
12.35 
22.80 
.60 
2.50 
6.00 
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COST  OP  GUNS   MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  GOVBENMBNT. 


Annual  itaUnmU  qf  mamrfactwres  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  at  the  WaUr- 
town  Arsenal,  Jhom. ---Continued. 


Na 


Articles 


Price 


AnuRmt 


25 
222 
168 
233 
270 
270 


40 


fiO 


M 

100 
24 
12 
90 
7 
4 
13 
S 
0 

ss 

66 
1 
6 
24 
824 
100 
82 


864 

790 
7W 
7W 
800 
790 
800 
866 


Past  1,  Clabs  1,  SicnoN  S-^ontiniMd. 
F^  lUnek  mortar  earriagt,  model  1899  Ml-i  ODtlnoed 
AicinJinnoN  tbucxs— Contiaaed. 


Shot-tray  ends  with  64  rivets. 

Rivets  for  shot-tray  shoes 

Shoes  for  shot  tray 

Shot-truck  bodies. 

Wheels,  caster 

Wheels,  truck 

Washers  for  axle 


Fw  tt4nek  mortan,  common  to  ail  model*. 


Brushes,  slush,  with  handles 

Ramzner  heads , 

Rammer  staves 

Sponge  heads 

Sponge  staves  E , 

Sponge  staves  B ^ 

Adaptors  for  scrapers 

12-lndi  mortar  carriage,  model  1008,  complete  except  1  base  ring,  1  dis- 
tance ring,  1  set  traversing  rollers 


81.75 

.02 

1.40 

58.06 

5.75 

16.20 

.86 


.75 
15.00 
8.00 
27.50 
8.80 
L85 
8.00 


110.50 

1.00 

18.20 

161.85 

40.25 

4S7.40 

5.06 


18.75 
8,330.00 
1,804.00 
6,407.60 
1,026.00 
490.50 

96.00 


8,S 


LOO 


For  t94nA  mortar  earriaife,  model  1908. 

Experimental  sleigh  kwking  device 

Base  ring 

Distance  ring 

Set  traversing  rollers 

Bolts. 


Faceplates 

K^s 

Pawl  cam  straps.. . . 
Wrendies,  spanner. 
Handles 


Part  1,  Class  1,  SscnoN  4. 

JmplemefUt/or  1-pounder  iubealiber  gunt. 
Cleaning  q^ooges 

Part  1,  Class  1.  Sbcbon  7. 

For  IM^pounder  punt. 
Sponges  and  rammers 

Part  1,  Class  1,  SicnoN  8. 

Mieedlaneoui  parte  for  earriagee. 


Oil  plugs,  l-lnch 

Oil  plugs,  i-inch 

Reel  cords  for  lanyard  attachments. 

Screws,  firing  pistol 

Socket  holders 

Strm.  steel 

Cyllnder^iead  extractors,  12-inch . . . 

Switch  buttons 

Branches  lifting  circuits 

Hinge  hasp  nooln  for  battery  box. . . 

Sockets  for  slush  brushes 

Rivets  for  slush  brushes 

Junction  box 

Washers  (P46AA1) 

Lamp  holders 

Lamp-holder  springs 

Thimbles  for  cable 

Grease  cups 


.20 
LOO 

.20 
2.20 

laoo 
&ao 


Lao 


&00 


.05 
.05 
.60 
.15 
.80 
.65 

I  a40 

.30 
7.35 
.76 


30&4b 

2,ioaoo 

484.00 

823.00 

8.00 

7.60 

.80 

17.60 

21.80 

66.40 


66.00 


.40 


Firing-eal>le  connections. 


Bionce  sockets 

Bronze  sleeves 

Bronze  nuts 

Bronze  swivels...., 
Rubber  washers . . . . 
Rubber  bushings. .. 

Bronze  plugs 

Bronze  receptacles.. 


.24 
6.50 


.10 
.20 
.10 
.16 
.04 
.10 
.04 
.16 


lOwOO 


^70 

5.00 
14.40 

L80 
16.00 

4.55 
13.60 

8.60 
22.06 

4.50 

02.95 

8.85 
^40 

45.60 

94.00 
208.00 


86.40 
150.80 
79.90 
119.85 
82.00 
79.90 
32.00 
139.75 
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Amml  statement  of  manufaeturea  for  the  fiecal  year  ended  June  30  ^  1911 ,  at  the  Water' 
town  Arsenal,  l/'aM.---Contmued. 


Articles. 


Price 


Amount 


Pabt  1.  Class  1,  Sbction  8— Continued. 
FMng<9bU  oofiiMetfofi^— Continued. 


Contact-foA  connections 

Ground  connection 

Pinion,  bnmse,  14  teeth 

Pawl  springs  for  safety  lanyard  attachment. , 
Sockets  (E13AH). 


ia25 


Pawl  for  lanyard  attachment . 

Blocks  (P30E) 

Drams , 

Reflectors  with  nuts  for  lamps , 

Bolts,  tap,  for  plug  t)oxes 

Bolts,  tap,  for  hooks  for  portable  lamps. , 
Hooks  for  portable  lamps 


.10 
LIO 


.10 
6.70 
190 
.05 
.06 

Lao 


EUetrieal  efUtpmefUfor  Usappmri'ng  earriaget. 


Sets  for  6-inch  D.  C,  model  of  1806 

Sets  for  6-iDdiD.C.,  model  of  1903 

Sets  for  6-inch  D.C.,  model  of  1905 

Sets  for  6-inch  D.  C,  model  of  IWR,  MI. 

Set  for  lO-indi  D.  C,  model  of  1894 

Sets  for  10-inch  D.  C,  model  of  1896 

Sets  for  10-inch  D.  C,  model  of  1901 

Sets  for  la-inch  D.  C,  model  of  1806 

Sets  for  12-inch  D.  C,  model  of  1897 

Sets  for  12-tiicb  D.  C,  model  of  1901 


Pabt  1,  Class  2,  Section  2. 
Maneutfering  nuUertdL 


SUnc  cart,  hand 

Bkieks,  maneuvering 

Wedges 

BkRks,  maneuvering 

Irons  fbr  repair  of  derrick 

Hand  chocks.  - 

Handspikes,  forgarrbonghi 

Handspikes,  for  piper  gin 

Handlei  for  mauls 

Handspikes,  maneuvering 

Handspike  socket  pawl  springs,  for  ganriaon  gin. 

Martfederrick 

Heads  fbr  capstan 

Handspike  socket  pawls  for  garrison  gin 

Pole  for  hand  sifaig  cart 

Ban,  c^wtan,  assorted 

Wheel  for  casemate  truck 

Timben,pine: 


.26 
.15 
.40 

9.70 
.36 

1.80 

2.30 
.80 

2.10 
.50 


2.50 
6.60 


5.55 


8  inraes  by  8  inches  by  15  feet. 
10  indties  by  10  inches  by  35  leet. 


13  inches  by  2  incdies  by  30  feet.. 

10  inches  by  10  inches  by  25  feet 

13hiohes  by  3  inches  by  15  feet 

13  inches  by  13  inches  by  35  feet 

Bto^s,  maneuvering,  oak,  10  inches  by  3  inches  by  18  Inches. 
Bto^s,  maneuvering,  yeilowpine: 

8  inches  by  4  inches  by  44  inches 

10  taiobes  by  10  inches  t>y  24  inches 

8  furies  l>7  4  inches  by  44  hushes 

13  inches  oy  6  inches  by  44  inches 

10  inches  by  3  inches  by  44  inches 


13  iaOMBB  by  1  inoh  by  44  indies. 
12  inches  by  3  hiohesoy  30  inc^ies. 


12  bMdies  ^  3  hiohes  Inr  64  inches 

10  inches  1^  10  inohes  oy  34  inches 

Decking  12  faiolies  by  13  hiches  by  44  inches. 

Chocks,  for  gun 

Cho(dEs,hand 

taioeks,  roller 

GhocdB,  wheel 

StU,  rear,  for  handcart 

Top  rail,  rear,  lorhandMrt. 

Top  rails,  side,  for  handcart. 

Bear  endf  board  for  handcart 

Set  bottom  boards 


.45 
1.35 

.40 
1.00 

.30 
1.35 

.30 

.60 
1.00 
.60 
.96 
.40 
.33 
.39 
.65 
1.00 
1.90 
.13 
.34 
.21 
.18 


tsaoo 

6.85 
6.06 
7.40 

48.40 

6.30 

.30 

26.80 

29.00 
8.40 
5.60 

67.20 


6,26a  00 


426.00 
12.50 
12.90 
53.20 
19.40 
11.25 
61.20 
36.80 
60.00 

184.80 
1.00 
27.30 
6.00 
11.20 
9.10 
22.20 
13.26 

9.00 
36.00 
13.00 
30.00 
9.00 
6.00 
9.00 

9.60 

4.00 

26.40 

100.70 

16.00 

17.60 

16.60 

33.00 

4.00 

41.80 

5.30 

14.40 

8.40 

7.20 


8.80 
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Annual  statement  qf  maMj/acbwru  fcr  (he  focal  ytar  ended  J%me  SO,  1911,  ai  the  Water- 
town  Arsenal,  Ma$$, — G<mtmued. 


Na 


Articles 


Ptica 


Amoont 


100 

200 

101 

10 

27 

20 

2 

114 

8 

4 

8 

8 

4 

9 

8 

8 

4 

96 

4 

1 

4 

6 

2 

7 


101 
30 
60 

128 
66 
46 
66 

16 
16 
16 
37 
25 
18 
71 
8 
4,227 

191 
13 
34 

117 
44 
44 
29 
12 


Paxt  1.  Class  2,  Sbction  3— Oootliiiied. 
IfoiMttMHiv  iiia<eriil--OoiitinaMl 

Blocks,  iiuuieav«rixi£: 

8  iDChes  by  8  Inches  by  20  inches 

Sinches  by8iiicbe8  by 72 inches 

12  Inches  by  12  inches  oy  44  inches 

Blocks,  oak,  10  Inches  by  2  inches  by  18  inches 

Blocks,  yellow  pine 

Chocks,  pine 

Timbers,  yellow  pine,  12  inches  by  12  inches  by  25  feet.. . 

Timbers,  pine 

Crowbars 

Do 

Dog  chains 

Hoolcs,  counterweight 

Do 

Pinch  bars,  5-foot 

Pinch  bars,  7-foot 

Sling  chains 

Capstans 

Holdfasts 

Brace  bolts  for  garrison  gin 

Piper  gin 

Handcarts 

Garrison  gins : 

Wheels,  for  hand  sling  cart 

Gin  slings. 


Pabt  1,  Class  2,  SicnoN  Z. 
Tools  and  twppiit*  for  fort  repair  slop. 


Threading  tools 

Straight  edges,  10  feet 

C.  I.  weights 

Chisels,  diamond  point 

Chisels,  flat  flagging 

Cold  chisels  ifKch 

Mauls 

Angle  Iron 

Counterbores 

Foot  for  universal  damp  drill. . 

Supporting  pins 

Keys 

Nuts 

Washers 


Past  1,  Class  2,  Section  4 


TargeU. 


Pyramidal  target  (complete).. 


For  base: 

Diagonal  braces 

Center  jxrovr  cleats. 

Planks 

Prow  planks 

Side  prow  cleats... 

Sills 

Transoms 

For  superstructure: 


For  pipramidal  targetM. 


Pulleys  for  pulley  blocks 

Pulley  blocks  to  transom 

Pulley  pins  for  pulley  blocks. 

Wire  ropes 

Apex  blocks 

Eyebolts  with  nuts  for  tower  end  of  wire  rope 

Flags,  red 

Ropes  for  cover  guys 

Sheathing,  per  foot 

Strips 

Screw  eyes  for  upper  end  of  wire  rope  on  apex  block . 

Screw  eyes  for  flagstaff 

Uprights 

Pulleys  for  apex  blocks 

Pulley  pins  for  apex  blocks .' 

Flagstaffs 

Ferrules,  brass. 


10.30- 

.68 

L39 

.20 

.30 

.26 

1.50 

.68 

8.45 

3.66 

10.90 

1.06 

1.20 

4.00 

4.75 

17.20 

163.10 

1.66 

6.20 


61.70 
380.00 
41.00 
37.30 


2.70 

35.06 

10.00 

.50 

.50 

.36 

6.30 


0.55 


1.10 
.40 

1.46 

.70 

.35 

10.60 

1.66 

LOO 

1.40 
.06 

1.86 

8.90 
.60 

L60 
.10 
.06 
.10 
.60 

1.86 
.66 
.96 
.20 

1.46 
.30 
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Annual  statement  of  manu/acttares  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Water- 
town  Arsenal,  ifa«<.---Continued. 


No. 

Articles. 

Price. 

Amount. 

12 

Pabt  1,  Class  2,  Sicncnr  4— Goottniud. 

For  sQperatniotnre— Contlnaed. 

9\^ym  tw  fl»grt<»« ^  „ . 

10.30 

13.00 

3.00 

5.85 

1.45 

1.10 

.50 

.20 

6.05 

.30 

86.00 

4      28.50 
18.00 

.40 
1.00 
.25 
.06 
.50 
8.85 
.15 
1.45 

.45 
.65 
.005 
.30 
.08 
.70 
2.95 
1.15 
.90 

$3  60 

93 

Covers " 

1,209.00 
36.00 

12 

GalloDS  paint  for  covers 

15 

Bridles 

87.76 

12 

Bands,  W  I 

17.40 

16 

Prow  plank^i, 

17.60 

16 

Iron  plates 

8.00 

51 

Staples 

10.20 

4 

Pennants 

24.20 

2 

Canvas  strips 

.60 

6 

Material  targets  for  seacoast  guns,  4.72-inch  and  under 

430.00 

n 

For  material  targeU  for  teaeoatt  gun*,  for  J^lt-inch  caliber  and  under. 
Superstructures,  complete 

285.00 

3 

Target  frames T 

64.00 

154 

Fortase: 

Diagonal  braces . 

61.60 

240 

Plfttiki?.     _ 

240.00 

169 

Prow  cleats 

39.75 

529 

Prow  boards 

26.46 

ao7 

Prow  planks. 

03.50 

28 

Sills... ...     . 

47.8 

74 

Struts 

11.1 

100 

Transoms 

68.0 

204 

For  superstructure: 

Diagonal  braces 

91.80 

234 

Longitudinals 

152. 10 

5,870 

Laths 

29.36 

238 

Stilfeners 

71.40 

1,255 

Strips 

100.40 

'266 

Upilghbp 

186.20 

386 

Covers 

1, 135. 75 

221 

Pipe  braces 

254. 16 

11 

9.90 

000 

Feet  strips 

5.70 

SO 

Plecss  timber,  spruce 

1.78 

.20 

4.70 

800.00 

11.90 

14.00 

1.87 

1.10 

.45 

.76 

.45 

.11 

23.00 

1.85 

1.10 

.45 

.50 

.20 

11.85 

24.00 

9.15 

10.05 

6.00 

26.35 

35.60 

2 

Diagonals .7. 

.40 

35 

Bridles 

164.50 

7 

Material  tamts  for  suns  of  4.7^lDCh  caliber  or  over  (conininto) . . . .  r  ^ . , 

5,600.00 

102 

^Of  material  target*,  for  4.7t-inch  caliber  or  over. 
RmmtDg  timbers.........  a    ..... 

1,927.80 

70 

I  iddleumbers 

1,022.00 

746 

Flotation  blocks 

1,395.02 

804 

OiQss  planks 

334.40 

120 

Prow  cleats 

58.05 

101 

Prow  planking .                              .                        ....... 

120.76 

279 

Frow-cleat  braces 

145.56 

142 

Filling-in  pieces 

15.62 

9 

Masts  and  couplings 

207.00 

104 

IfAftt*  struts     . 

192.40 

76 

(^nm  plonks. 

83.60 

12 

Prow  cleats 

5.40 

20 

Prow  plankings 

13.00 

28 

Prow-cleat  braces .    .  .         

5.60 

03 

unftkr.^^ 

1, 102. 05 

67 

Mastsockets 

1, 402. 20 

100 

Masts,  coupling 

997.35 

70 

Triangles.:...:. 

763.80 

28 

Bridles 

140.00 

27 

Hear  run  wfty  tlmb«>rs..... .  .      ...          .. 

711.45 

1 

Fropt  runway  timber.... 

»^.85 

210 

OaUons  metallic  paint 

3.00 

630.00 

1 

Upper  section  mast 

20.00 

1 

Rectangle 

6.65 

80 

Yards  canvas ^ 

.03 

.15 
1.50 
3.00 
17.20 
7.10 

2.40 

180 

Fortar^ts: 

Pounds  paint,  mixed,  for  woodwork      ....  ^ 

27.00 

77 

Gallonspalnt  mixed,  for  woodwork.....  . 

115.50 

96 

Oalkms  paint,  mixed  for  woodwork       

76.00 

4 

Bridles .'.....'. .' 

68.80 

S 

Btnamen 

2L30 
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Annual  itaUmtrU  ofmam/aetures  for  the  Jlteal  year  ended  June  90^  1911^  at  the  Wattr- 
town  Arsenal^  IfoM. --Continued. 


No. 


ArtkdeB. 


Prioe 


Past  1.  Club  X  Section  e. 


For  O-lneh  guns 

For  lO'iocli  gont. 

For  la-tnota  gims. 

Fmr  dumm^  pmfeetiUa. 
Bands,  rear: 

For  6-lnoli  gmu. 

For  6-liicb  guns 

For  8-iDob  gons. 

For  lO-tnoh  gons. 

For  13-iDch  guns. 

For  la-inch  mortars 

Bases: 

For  4.73-lxioh  R.  F  gons 

For5-lnch  R.  F.  guns 

For  6-lDcb  R.  F.  guns 

For  9-tncb  guns 

For  10-lneb  guns 

For  13-tnch  guns. 

For  13-lnoh  mortars. 

Yokss: 

For  10-tnoh  guns. 

For  13-inoh  guns 

Power  extractors: 

Power  extraotofs  for  6-inoh  gons 

Power  extractor  for  8-fnoh  guns 

Power  extractors  for  lO-tatm  guns 

Power  extractors  for  124nch  guns 

Hand  extraotorK 

Hand  extractors  for  13-inch  gons 

Hand  extractors  for  6-inch  gons.. 


S60.60 
72.60 
80.00 


4.15 
ft.  84 

0.76 
7.66 
9.60 
9.60 


5.38 
&00 
7.60 
8.38 
9.60 
9.60 


14.00 
44.45 


Screws  for  front  band  for  dommy  projectiles,  13-inch  gons. 
Screws,  coontersonk  for  cap  6-incn  dommy  pro)eotile 


PABT  1,  CL488  4,  SlCnON  3. 

For$MinA  ViAen- Mietim cttrrleem. 


Electrical  qoadrants,  complete , 

Past  1,  Class  10,  SscnoN  10. 

MattrUli  for  dmning,  prtterving,  end  rtpaMng  ntppUcf. 
Paint: 

Oreen,  gallons 

Yellow,  gallons 
White, 


62.86 
79.30 

0.96 

4.76 

.26 

.16 


80&80 


8606.00 
8,080.00 


01 40 
18L66 
13L60 
187.70 
IS.  00 
7QL00 

6.  as 

10.60 
l&OO 
38.60 
88.00 
88.00 
57.00 

llfO 
43.00 

222L36 
48L76 
2U.40 
816.80 

29.88 

14.36 

T.75 

.46 


1,3«.80 


BIoe.g 

Black,  gallons 

Brown,  galfons 

Olive  drab,  gallons. 


L16 

6.90 

L83 

2L13 

1.82 

36.40 

1.88 

ia66 

L82 

6.60 

L83 

laos 

2L40 

73.00 

Patterns  fort 
carriage, 


Pabt  2,  Class  3.  SscnoM  8. 
e  side  frames  right  and  left,  for  8.8-inoh  howitser 


66.30 


Part  3,  Class  3,  Skctiom  5. 


Arbor  for  use  in  assembling  side  frames  for  13-taich  IC.  C,  model  of  1806 
Ml ! 

Old  men 

Set  tools  and  fixtures  for  planing  throttling  grooves  in  reooil  cylinders, 
6-Inch  D.  C.  model  190i»  Ml 

Tool  holder  for  feed  screw 


3&80 


Former  for  hood  and  hood  angle  fbr  3.8-inoh  gun  carriage,  model  of  1904. 
Set  of  milling  cutters  and  holders 

Part  2.  Class  4,  SicnoM  2. 

Tm  tooU  for  J  i4nek  gun  turret  model  of  1909, 

Upper  and  lower  track  width  gauge 

Rouer  gauge,  maximum  width 

Upper  track  gauge  No.  2 

Track  Uner  gauge 

Lower  track  level  nuge 

Lower  track  gauge  Mo.  1 


183.40 


6L85 
7&90 

1.34L55 

laoo 

12.90 


40LO0 
40LOO 
0100 
40.00 
8&00 

uaoo 
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Annml  statement  of  irumtrfactures  for  the  focal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  at  the  Water- 
town  Areenaly  Jkom.— -Continued. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amount 


Past  %  Class  4.  Bkctiom  2. 
For  i04nek  ditappmrtng  earriage,  model  1894  ^t* 


Fixtures  for  cottiiig  teeth  in  tnvcrsing  rack. 

Jig  for  retractins  shaft  bracket 

Jigs  for  standards  and  brackets 

Jig  for  elevating  slow  motion  parts 


1446.00 

"iii'eoi 


For  e4neh  barbette  carriage,  model  1010,  pOoL 


Pedestal  bolt  hole  gaoge 

Traversing  roller  gauges,  maximnm  and  minlmom 

Traversinje  worm  wheel  gauges,  maximum  and  minimum  . .. . 

Roller  path  gauges,  pivot  yoke 

Roller  path  gauges,  pedestal 

Pedestal  ooDoentrioily  gauge 

Pedestal  oonoentricity  gauge  bracket  kmg 

Pedestal  concentricity  gauge  bracket,  short 

Pedestal  oonoentricity  gauge  aim 

Cradle  test  gauge , 

ReooU  cylinder  test  shaft , 

Cylinder  shaft  bracket 

Cylinder  concentricity  gauge , 

Cylinder  test  piece 

Pivot  yoke,  conoentrictty  gauge  (8  parts) 

Elevation  pin  range , 

Shaft  for  trunnion  gauge , 

Trunnion  test  gauge 

Cradle  feather  gauge 

Jig  with  2  plugs  for  drilling  shield  support  holes  in  pivot  yoke. 

Jig  for  drilling  holes  in  shield  suppons 

Jigs  Ibr  yoke,  asimuth  instrument , 

Jigs  for  platen  azimuth  instrument 


13.87 
l&OO 
27.90 
22.30 


4oaoo 
4oaoo 


F^  104neh  dieappearing  earriage,  model  1894  Ml. 


DriU 
DriU 
Drill 
DriU 
Drill 
Drill 
Drill 
DriU 


Ig  for  tripping  bracket. 
•    'crank 


igforc 

igs  for  link.     

Ig  for  conduit,  drum  and  hub 

ig  for  intermediate  shaft  bracket 

ig  for  traversing  and  retracthig  crank  shaft. 

ig  for  conduit,  arum  and  cover , 

ig  for  i>awl  lever 

Templet  for  pawUever , 

Templet  for  safety  latch . 


28.50 


Templet  for  pawu  tripping) 


'gun. 


RoUerpathlevi 
Clinometer  rest  for 


Pabt  2,  Class  5,  Section  5. 

Bends,  pipe 

Bolts  with  nuts  at  each  end 

Bolt  and  nut 

Pins,  taper 

Brass  couplings 

Bivets,  bronxe. 

Tap  bolts 

Bdts 

Set  screws 


6.06 
.60 


Pabt  2,  Class  5,  Section  4. 


Bbls.  wedges. 


Pabt  2,  Class  5,  Section  7. 

OutHigefor  reeL 

Axle  brackets,  right 

Axle  bracket  caps,  right 

Axle  brackets,  left 

Pole  clamps 

PfaitlB  latches 


CaethfB/or  forL 


Lunette  brackets. 
X  beams 


.70 
7.36 
.02 
.20 
.20 
.30 


3.47 


5.40 
.05 
4.30 
2.13 


1.10 
8.00 


446.00 

1,23&00 

446.00 


U&OO 
r.74 
»uOO 
6&80 
44.60 
0.25 
17.00 
32.10 
1&60 

240.90 
12.80 
17.00 
S&46 
ia66 

17a  86 

2a  66 

2L06 

ia76 

2.30 

176.20 

219.16 

8oaoo 
8oaoo 


80.46 
26.  S6 
67.00 
46.60 
43.26 
32.60 
32.26 
20.76 
18.26 
16.60 
16.26 
26.80 
3L66 


12.10 

66.00 

.20 

14.70 

14.70 

.12 

.80 

.80 

1.20 


20.82 


248.40 
46.60 

137.00 
80.94 
32.64 


42.90 
16.00 
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COST  OF  GUNS  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


Annual  atatement  of  manufactures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Water* 
town  Arsenaly  ivaM.--€onti]iued. 


No. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amount 


200 
162 
130 
8 
8 
16 
16 


Pabt  2,  CLAflfl  5,  SicnoK  7— Continued. 
Forging*  for  iJ4-inch  (,8-pounder)  guns. 


Jacket.. 
Tube... 
Lockine 
Breechblock. 


Pabt  2,  Class  6,  Section  6. 


Ineot,  forged  steel 

Billet,  forged  steel 

Billet,  forged  steel 

Castings/or  It-ineh  mortar  carriages,  model  1908. 

Anns 

Bolts,  tap 

Bolts,  assorted 

Bushings 

Bushings,  front 

Bands,  lockine 

Brackets,  guide  supports 

Brackets 

Brackets,  sear 

Brackets,  pawl 

Bearings 

Bearing  shafts 

Bearings,  pawl  shaft 

Couplings,  emptying 

Crank  arms 

Cases,  worm  gear 

Covers,  worm-gear  case 

Covers,  bevel  gear 

Cylinders,  bufler 

Collars,  upper  and  lower 

Caomings 

Fulcrums,  pawl ,  right 

Fuicrums,  pawl,  left 

Filler  pieces 

Frames,  follower,  thrust 

Gears,  worm 

Gears,  segmental 

Handwheels,  ratchet 

Handles,  ratchet 

Keys 

Liners,  upper  and  lower 

Liners 

Links 

Locks,  spring  rod 

Lids 

I'awl  cams,  left 

Pawls,  lockinj; 

Pawl  cams,  ri^ht 

Plates,  instniction 

Plates,  elevation  direction 

Plates,  depression  direi^tion 

Pinions,  elevation  bevel 

Pawl  treadles 

Pawls 

Pawl  levers 

Rod  contitMt ions 

Rests,  elevation  stop 

Sleighs 

Stops,  traversing 

Stops,  plunKer 

StofK,  depression 

Stops,  elevation 

Straps,  connection  rod 

Sleeves 

Shafts,  worm  gear 

Sleighs 

Supports,  guide 

Supports,  spring  cylinder 

Sears 

Wrenches,  spanner 

Wrenches,  single 

Worms  and  shafts 


$6.95 
.55 
.55 


19.43 
.75 
4.75 
.35 
6.10 
L90 
.85 
3.25 
3.80 
4.30 
7.54 
7.19 
7.53 
5.60 
L75 
2.10 


7.10 

17.64 

8.40 

17.10 

5.62 

8.29 

.20 

28,11 

11.00 

14.08 

4.40 

1.50 

1.85 

22.75 

L85 

.25 

.18 

.18 

2.50 

.77 

2.80 

2.39 

9.75 

3.40 

151.35 

4.75 

2.00 

10.70 

5.00 

.55 

.30 

3.00 

151.36 

4.50 

15.05 

2.12 

12.82 

18.40 

3.00 
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AmuitttitmnerU  of  ffumttfaehires  fortheAical  year  ended  Jwu  30, 1911,  at  the  WaUr- 
tawnAnenalf  maee, — Continued. 


Artkdes. 


Price. 


Amount. 


Past  2,  CiAm  5,  Sscnoir  7. 
For  14-indi  fun  tuntt,  mo4a<ift909. 


OMting  of  sight  biBoket,  left , 

Casting  of  cradle  for  tel€80ope , 

Steel  castinp  of  top  plate  for  ammnnitlon  truck,  for  10-inch  D.  C.  L.  F., 


06 
U2 
UB 
US 

im 

140 

1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

S7 

37 

If 


For  4.7-iiKft  howUur  carriaeei,  m«da<ift908. 

OsstiBgi  of  cradle  bead,  rear 

F9r4'7'iitAoit464nekhowiUerUmben  and  caittomt,  moid  <ifl906. 

Top  carriages 

For  4.7-<iiefc  fwi,  Umber  and  ooiMon,  model  of  1908, 

Oistinci  of  oooneoting  pole  sockets 

OHttngs  of  pole  sockets 

Outings  of  pole  sockets 


OMtingifor  S-4ndi  teleeeopie  eights,  model  19t0, 

Bight  bracket... 

Ondle.. 


Braose  castings  6  by  3  by  48  inches 

Bmnse  castings  3  by  10  by  48  inches 

Oa^ingefof  »-inch  Uleecopie  eighte. 


ftadles 

Front  sight  brackets ^ 

Rear  sijmt  brackets 

Sig|iti&iks 

Oasttaig.  bronxe,  fbr  hood  of  experimental  breech  si^t,  for  14-inch  gon, 

modefofiwr !T. T.,! 

Ossting  of  die  holder  Ibr  3-hidi  rapid-firing  gmi,  model  of  1006 


ForS-huMfUUcarriaeee^modeHOOe. 


Fnntsldit  bracket  supports 

Rear  signt  bracket  supports 

GtttingB  of  brake  shoes,  right,  for  ammunition  truck,  for  lO-inch  D.  C, 

modaiOOl Z... 

Osstings  of  brake  shoes,  left,  for  ammunition  truck,  for  10-inch  D.  C, 

model  1001 

Osstings  for  trunnion  blocks  for  adapting  6-inoh  gun,  model  lOOB,  to 

8-todiB.C.,moddl802 

Ossting  for  recoil  band  shim  for  6-lnch  gun,  model  of  1908  Mil 

Ossting  of  base  for  dummy  projectile,  for  18-inch  gun 

Owtings  of  front  sight  brackets  for  15-pounder  barbette  oarrtage, 

model  of  1903 

Casting  of  cradle  for  caliber  .80  rifle  pressure  gauge 


OuUnge/or  J»4Kek  mortar  earriagee,  model  of  1896  Ml. 


Top  carriages 

Gap  squares 

Bushings,  elevating  shaft 

BuahingB,  trunnion  cap 

Hmit^itigB   fulflrum •....•.....•..•••••••..•••• 

Bushings,  handwbeel  shaft 

BIsratiDg  steals 

Seotfoo,  astanuth  drele 

For  elevation  disk  rings: 

Osstings  for  8-inch  D.  C,  model  1896 

Oasting  for  10-inch  D.  C,  model  1896 

Oasttaig  for  0-inchD.C.,moidel  1896 

Osstings  for  fisoe  plates  for  lathe 

Axle  bracket  caps,  ri^t,  fbr  reel,  model  1900. 

Axle  brackets,  nmt.  for  real,  model  1909 

Axle  brackets,  toft,  for  real,  model  1909. 


» 
10 

uo 
1 


For  64mk  kovrttter  ealteone  and  Umbere,  mode-  ot  1900. 


Pols  soeksts  with  kip 

Pole  sookets,  without  lugs. 
Pintia  hitdies. 


88.70 
16^66 
14.80 


1£.66 
7.25 
7.26 


60.90 
87.16 


6.06 
3.06 
6.66 
1.40 


69.65 
69.66 

2.20 

2.20 

23.00 


6.20 


177.06 
10.45 
1.70 
11.90 
7.00 
1.00 
6.76 


9.25 
10.46 
7.60 
2.80 
2.35 
13.25 
8.80 


5.80 
6.13 
1.68 


$78.10 
90.90 


52.20 


399.00 


236.80 


1,244.00 
210.26 
21.76 


47.36 
71.70 
121.80 
174.30 


27.80 
12.20 
22.00 
5.60 

78.86 
80.80 


1,530.10 
2,225.60 

19.80 

19.80 

46.00 
30.00 
3.40 

10.40 
8.06 


11,685.30 

1,379.40 

316.20 

1,570.80 

1,086.00 

140.00 

310.50 

26.00 

18.50 
10.45 
7.60 
11.20 
68.45 
490.25 
140.80 


290.00 

256.50 

287.00 

.70 
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Annual  statement  of  manitfactyresfor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Water- 
town  Arsenal,  Jhom.— -Continued. 


No. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amoant 


Past  2,  Culsb  fi,  Sscnoir  7— Continued. 
For  prature  gouge  mount,  WMdsl<ff  1896,  for  U.S.rifi/L 


Castings  of  cradles 

Castings  of  tee  teats  and  rammer  wrenches. . 


$2.86 
1.65 


For  6-pounder  haUoon  gun  carriage,  model  of  1910. 


Left  tninnion. 

Elg^t  trunnion 

Elevating  worm  bearing 

Eleyating  worm  bearing  cap. 
Handwbeel  shaft  bearing 


For  $4neh  (/ ^-pounder)  matking  parapet  mount,  mode*  1898. 


Forgings  of  piston  rod 

Sets  forgings  of  retracting  racks  for  14-hich  disappearing 

model  of  1907 

Forgings  of  Ring  A  for  0-inch  guns. 


OuUnge/or  4.7-4nek  gun  earriaga,  model  of  1908. 


Spade  braolcets,  right 

Spade  brackets,  leit. 

Lunette  transoms 

Pintle  TOkes 

Elevatum  yoke  transoms.... 
BtoTation  yoke  sides,  right.. 
Elevation  yoke  sides,  toft . . . 

Cradle  bands,  rear 

Cradle  bands,  front 

Trunnion  bands 

Axle  bearings,  right 

Axle  bearings,  kit 

Traversing  lock  ihunes 

Phitle  bearings 

Brake  beams., 


Brake  shaft  brackets,  right. . . . 

Brake  shaft  brackets,  left. 

Stops. 

Sjpade  key  brackets. .'. 

Trail  end  reenforoe  plates 

Look  legs,  traveling 

Traversing  vokee 

Traversing  brackets 

Traversing  screw  brackets 

Traversing  screw  bracket  caps. 

Elevating  gear  brackets. 

Cradle  bands,  rear 

Cradle  bands,  front 

Trunnion  band 

Cylinder  covers 

Front  sieht  bracket  supports. . , 
Rear  sient  bracket  supports. . . 

Top  shield  brackets 

Stops 

Fasteners,  female. 


Traversing  screw  brackets . 


Oaetinge/or  S.S-ineh  gun  carriages,  model  c/ 1904. 


Chisel,  cold 

Drift,  copper,  small, 
Drift,  copper,  large 


Brake  ^uJt  brackets,  right. . . . 

Brake  shaft  brackets,  left 

Stops 

Spade  key  brackets 

Trail  end  reenforce  plates 

Look  legs,  traveling 

Traversing  vokes 

Traversing  brackets 

Traversing  screw  brackets 

Traversing  screw  bracket  caps. 

Elevating  gear  brackets 

Cradle  bands,  rear 

Cradle  bands,  front 

Trunnion  band 

Cylinder  covers. 


70.00 


2S5.00 
27.86 


8.84 

6.73 

6.83 

34.86 

8.00 

1.40 

1.40 

4.86 

4.76 

ia06 

0.66 

7.76 

7.60 

25.00 

12.26 

15.80 

8.30 

4.00 

466 

6.10 

2.26 

2.70 

18.66 

LOO 

.66 

7.48 

9.66 

8.27 


L54 
.81 
LIO 
1.69 
L30 
.88 
.66 


16.80 
8.30 
4.00 
4.65 
6.10 
2.26 
2.70 

18.66 
LOO 
.56 
7.48 
9.56 
8.27 


1.54 
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Ammal  Hatement  of  manufacturer  for  the  focal  year  ended  June  30,  191  i,  at  the  Waters 
town  Arsenal,  Mate, — Continued.  » 


Na 

Articles. 

Price. 

Amount 

16 

Pabt  2,  CuLflS  6,  8KCT10N  7— CoDtlniied. 

Ctlhig$/or  8S4nA  gun  emiagei,  model  c^  1004— Continued. 

Front  aicht  bracket  sappoits 

10.81 

1.1ft 

1.60 

.88 

.55 

15.90 

51.05 

$13.90 

16 

Bear  sigEt  bracket  suppbits ...••••••. 

19.04 

32 

Top  shield  brackets..!.*. I 

5a  88 

16 

Pastenem,  frmale. . 

14.08 

12 

Tnyening  screw  brackets 

6.00 

8 
2 

Sets  castings  for  top  carriage  side  frames,  3.8-inch  howitzer  carriage, 
model  1908 :.....  iTT .77... 

127.20 
102.10 

Total 

812,580.62 

Annual  etatement  of  manufactures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  Benicia 

Arsenal. 


Articles. 


Prica. 


Amoont. 


Past  1,  Class  l,  Section  L 
JPor  S-inch  D.  a,  L.  R,  model  189$. 


Bange  disk  ring 

8pei»l  elevation  stops. . 


F0rl04ndiD   C,  A.  R.  F.,  model  1896. 


ChMsfaead  pawl  springs. , 
for  filling  plug. 


jPot  lO-inek  gun.  model  1888. 


Botatlng  bands  for  dummy  projectiles. 
Springs  lor  <r " 


dummy  projectile. 

staff 

for  dommy  projectiles . . 


JPor  104neh  D.  C,  model  1896. 


Handles  for  ammunition  trucks. 

Rivets  for  handles  for  ammunition  trucks.. . . 
Brace  for  handles  for  ammunitfon  trucks . . . . 
Plate  steel  stiffeners  for  anununition  trucks. 
Ties  and  sUfleners  for  ammunition  trucks.. . . 

Brass  strips  for  throttling  bars 

Betraction  rope 


For  104nch  D.  C.  model  t89Jk. 


Betractlon  sheaves 

Bets  retraction  ropes 

Brass  strips  for  throttlbig  bars. 


For /0-fncA  B   a.modaison. 

Elevating  and  retraction  cranks 

For  lUneh  D.  a,  model  1S97. 


Tool  hooks... 
Handle  arms. 


For  184neh  gun^  model  1888. 


Stop  for  breech  mechanism 

Securing  screws  for  breech  mechanism. 
KxtracUug  rod  for  dummy  projectile. . 


Forl»4neh  B.  a,  model  1899. 


Bronae  ring  for  shot  tray. 

Byebolts  for  crane 

Betzactfon  rope. 


19.00 
2.63 

•ts 

.95 
.054 

5.70 
1.30 

5.25 
1.32 
2.63 
3.93 

3125 
L82 
2.68 

19.66 

.92 
.03 

1.50 
.16 
.196 
.45 

5.80 

8.28 
.66 
1.50 
1.93 
8.58 
8.60 
5.80 

2.12 

10.86 

.60 

16.96 

82.58 

4.80 

17.62 


2.65 
8.09 


2.62 

.05 

4.23 


LOO 
2.60 
8.09 


85.84 


58.30 
6.18 


3.62 
.20 
4.23 


LOO 
7.80 
8.00 
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Annval  staUment  of  manufactwrei  for  (he  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  Benieia 
«  ArteruU — Continued. 


No. 


Articles. 


Prioo. 


Amount 


110 
1 
8 
10 

4 
4 


0 
4 

24 

72 

820 

2 

84 

92 

12 

1 

15 

40 

48 

2 

24 

1 

1 

1 

4 

176 

6 

144 

1 

12 
10 
4 
4 
10 
16 


Pait  1,  Class  1.  SscnoN  l— Contfaiiied. 

For  li^4nek  D.  C.  moiO,  1001. 
Pawl  buffer  block 

For  1§4neh  D.  C,  model  1896. 

Nose,  brome,  for  shot  tray 

Part  1,  Glass  h  SxcnoM  2. 

For64nehD.  C.,modat908. 


$14.86 


18.80 


$14.35 


17.00 


Throttling-bar  strips 

Retraotion-rope  aheaTe . . 
VulcaniKed  fiber  gaskets. 


Retractioiv^hitcb  sprines 

Collars,  filler,  for  suDcaUber  platform 

Roller  sh<^  for  subcaliber  platform 

For  94fKh  tun,  model  1909. 


.60 

61.96 

18.14 

18.14 

.06 

.04 

1.88 

12.80 

2.19 

8.78 

9.41 

87.04 

Dummy  oartridges. 


0.28 


80.24 


For  IS-pomnder  fun,  modd  1898. 


Bases  for  subcaliber  cartridns 

Extractor  springs  for  subcaOber  cartridges. 


Sets  upper-shield  braces. 
Set  tower^shield  braces.. 


9.00 

108.00 

1.14 

22.80 

18.64 

37.28 

18.04 

18.04 

For  S4neh  gun,  model  1897. 

Safety-bar  operating  studs 

For  1*-pounder  D.  a.,fnoda  1808. 


Sleeves 

Oscillating  sUdes. 


For  IB'pownder  gun,  moid  1909. 


Firing  pin  guide. 


L41 


100.40 
210.40 


7.90 


8.46 


200.80 
482.80 


7.90 


For  IS^pounder  gun,  model  1908. 


Cable  hook 
End  section  of 
Eyei^eces  for  sul 


rod 

[ber  cleaning  rod.. 


1.81 

2.02 

6.26 

6.25 

8.00 

8.00 

.76 

2.25 

Part  1,  Class  1,  SicnoN  8. 
For  194neh  M.  C,  moid  1896  Ml. 


Bronse  buffer  caps  for  ammunition  trucks. 

Fillister  head  screws 

Tap  bolts  for  auxiliary  range  scale 

Fiber  washers 

Bolts  for  elevating  bracket 

Wrenches  for  lock  nuts 

Locks 

Sets  auxiliary  range  scales 

Filling  plugs  for  recoil  cylinders 

Friction  filler  piece 

Bands  for  dununy  projectiles 

Springs  for  dummy  projectiles 

FU>er  gaskets 

Extractor  rods  for  dununy  projectiles 

Couplings  for  equaliiing  pipes 

StuQ,  with  nut,  for  sprmg-box  bracket 

Neck  ring 

Packing  ring  (in  halves) 

Handlebars  lor  ammunition  truck 

Tap  bolts  for  range  scales 

Rotating  bands  for  dummy  projectiles 

Steel  plates  for  adjusting  buffers 

Shot-truck  handle 

Tap  bolts  for  elevation  locks 

Emptying  couplings 

Followers,  bronze 

Elevation  lock  studs. 

Screws,  assorted 

Spline  screws,  assorted 


2.70 

8.47 

.20 

.036 

.20 

15.00 

12.22 

10.00 

.876 

0.30 

4.66 

.48 

.027 

1.80 

.51 

2.70 

1.41 

2.84 

.00 

.21 

0.08 

.24 

.04 

.50 

.81 

1.22 

3.41 

.084 

.084 


10.20 

18.88 

6.24 

Z59 

88.20 

80.00 

1.020.48 

925.52 

10.50 

0.80 

08.25 

19.20 

1.30 

2.00 

12.34 

2.70 

1.41 

2.34 

104 

80.96 

80.48 

34.56 

.94 

7.08 

8.10 

4.88 

13.64 

1.34 

1.34 
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ttaUfnent  of  manvfactures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  Benicia 
Anenal — Continued . 


ArUdes. 


Price. 


Amoant 


Past  1,  Clam  1,  BicnoM  3— C<mtiiiued. 
Fur  t94nek  mortar  ^  model  1890. 


SecDrtng  screw  for  obturator  spindle  plate. 

Tray  latch  handles,  male 

Tray  latch  handles,  female 


Past  1,  Class  1,  Sbctiok  4. 
For  76  m/m  tHboaUber  gwn. 

Thread  damp  screws 

Past  1,  Class  1,  SccnoK  0. 
For  S-4nch  taiuting  gun. 


li.aa 

.85 
.85 


1.78 


Trigger  shafts 

Triner-shaft  detents. 
Spring  shoe 


Past  1.  Class  1.  Section  & 


Hooks  for  pacUnff  extractors 

Csp  screws,  25/33  inch  by  3  inches 

Finn»4eaf  pivot  for  seaooast-flring  mechanism,  model  1903. 

Hanmes  for  copper  hammers 

Handles  for  long-handled  mallets 

Screws  for  quadrants 

Firing-leaf  ^vot  pin  for  seacoast-flring  mechanism 

Dr^pans,A 

Coontersunk-bead  screws,  ^inch  by  1^ inches 

Pawl  for  lanyard  attachment 

Pawl  quings  for  lanyard  attachment 

Botts,wHh  nuts,!  hioh  by  Scinches 

Sponge  tubs 

Screws,  assorted 

Oil-cap  washers 

Countersunk-bead  bronse  screws  for  asfannth  drde 


Pabt  1,  Class  3,  Sbctiom  L 


Shntter  screws  for  telescopto  sight , 

Shutter  screws  for  W.  A  8.  asimuth  instruments 

Index  lamp  bracket  screws  for  W.  &  8.  asimnth  instruments . 

Pabt  1,  Class  2,  Section  2. 

Stai^e  capstan  ban 

Oiocks,  cradle , 

Leg  tor  garrison  gin 

Releasing  hand  wheels  for  hydraulic  tacks 

(^leathecs  for  cylinder  head  of  pulling  Jack 

Doable  caps  for  plunger  of  pullhig  Jack 

Maneuvering  rollers  8-inch  diameter,  3  feet  long 

Maneuvering  blocks* 

10  inches  by  2  inches  bv  18  inches,  oak 

8  inches  by  1  inch  by  20  inches , 

8  inches  by  2  inches  by  20  inches , 

8  inches  by  4  inches  by  20  inches , 

8  indies  by  4  inches  by  44  inches , 

10  inches  by  2  inches  by  44  inches. , 

12  Inches  by  1  inch  by  44  inches , 

12  inches  by  2  incl^  3S  by  30  inches 

13  inches  by  2  inches  by  44  inches. 

12  indies  by  2  inches  by  64  inches 

12  inches  by  4  inches  by  44  inches 

12  inches  by  12  inches  by  44  inches 

Chocks,  gun 

Cbocks,  nand..^ 

Chocks  roller 

Qkocks,  whed 

Wedges,  hardwood 

Maneuvering  blocks,  0  Inches  by  12  inches  by  44  inches 

Maneuvering  blocks,  10  inches  bv  10  inches  bv  24  Inches 

Maneuvering  timbers,  12  indies  by  12  inches  by  25  feet 

GaprtaDhais 


11.83 
3.40 
3.40 


10.38 


8.00 

17.80 

.22 

.88 

5.25 

5.25 

2.04 

83.64 

.00 

10.80 

.19 

.19 

.30 

14.40 

.35 

3.50 

.82 

9.84 

5.16 

5.16 

1.00 

14.00 

.44 

5.38 

10.66 

10.50 

.83 

1.98 

.338 

6^19 

4.88 

19.56 

.165 

7.93 

.013 

1.30 

.85 

40.80 

.22 

3.04 

.22 

3.64 

.23 

3.64 

5.63 

1L36 

.13 

1.30 

36.10 

26.10 

.875 

5.25 

3.63 

7.89 

3.63 

7.89 

3.78 

297.57 

.34 

12.00 

.09 

9.45 

.18 

18.90 

.36 

87.80 

.40 

42.00 

.28 

22.40 

.16 

24.00 

.22 

17.60 

.30 

24.00 

.40 

32.00 

.66 

112.00 

1.56 

199.68 

.15 

ftOO 

.15 

6.00 

.15 

6.00 

.15 

6.00 

.15 

7.20 

.09 

8.28 

.625 

10.00 

19.00 

152.00 

8.00 

32.00 
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Annual  itatemeni  of  manu 


for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  Bemek 
^MiuU— Gontmued . 


No. 


ArtkAm, 


Prioo. 


13 
24 

7 
40 
74 
34 
30 

6 
82 
40 

8 

2 
88 

6 
18 
18 
14 

8 

8 
81 
88 

0 
10 
18 
16 
18 
12 

4 
100 
100 
14 

9 

4 


18 

23 

22 

26 

16 

18 

80 

70 

0 

814 

30 

9 

12 

40 

6 

3 

4 

4 

4 

11 

8 

6 


Past  1,  Culss  3,  dtcnofi  8. 

T19  lor  tapping  hotel  in  end  of  mortar  spring  guide  rods., 

Hognosstoote 

Set  li-tDdi  taps 

Boring  bar  with  4  CDtters 

Ma(^£ii8t's  oold  chisels 

Tool-steel  tap  wrenches ~ 

Boring  bars 

Catters  for  boring  bars 

Taps  lor  electric  cables 

Dies  for  electric  cables 

Ratchet  wheels  for  ratchet  drill 

Tap,  14-faich 

Cape  chisels 

Flat  chisels 

Wrench  (per  sketch) 

Lathe  gear,  with  53  teeth 


Past  1,  Class  2,  Section  4. 

For  material  tttrgtta. 

Running  timbers,  10  inches  by  10  inches  by  21)  faet. 

Running  timbers,  10  inches  by  10  inches  by  39|  fiset 

Middto  running  ttmben,  10  inches  by  10  inches  by  88)  flset . 

Flotatfon  blocks 

Cross  planks. 

Prow  cleats 

Prow  planks,  2  inches  by  6  inches  by  18  Itot 

Prow  planks,  2  inches  by  8  inches  by  15foet 

Prow  deat  braces 

FOlhig-in  pteoes 

Joint  plates 

Towtnc  irons 

Eyeboits 

Towing-iion  bolts , 

Wint^te  bolts,  llfhich. 

Jolnti>late  bolts,  21^inch. 

Masti 

Sheaves 

Sheave  pios 

Shackles 

Tumbooktes  and  eyes 

Mast  stmts,  4  inches  by  4  inches  by  25  feet 

Mast  stmts,  4  inches  bv  4  inches  by  20  feet 

Stmt  ooonectfons  and  Dolts. 

Stmt  collars  with  2  bolts 

Quy  collars  with  2  bolts , 

Tr&ngles , 

Bridles,  oomptote , 

Boat  spikes 

Staples 

Sleeves  for  masts , 

Thimbles  for  4-inoh  rope , 

Material  taigets,  30  by  60  feet,  complete. 


For  pffravUdal  targett. 

Sills,  12  inches  by  12  inches  by  20  feet 

Planks,  3  feet  by  12  feet  by  17  feet 

Transoms , 

Diagonal  braces 

Side  prow  cleats , 

Center  prow  cleats. 

Prow  planks,  2  inches  by  10  inches  by  14  feet. . 

Staples,  heavy 

Apex  blocks , 

Sheathing,  feet , 

Strips 

Plagstafls , 


Rea  flags. 

Covers.  No.  10,  canvas. 


WrouKht-iron  i>and8. . 

Iron  plates 

Wire  ropes 

Screw  eyes,  l  inch  by  3  inches. 
Screw  eyes, }  inch  by  4  inches. 
Screw  eyes, )  inch  by  6  inches. 

Sleeves 

Ferrules 


85.86 
4.47 
16.00 
8.27 

.67 
2.00 
2.31 

.90 
10.87 
5.46 
1.33 
8.82 

.478 

.478 
8.85 
2.63 


7.20 

11.89 

11.12 

1.40 

.92 

.82 

.67 

.86 

.59 

.09 

L74 

3.95 

.61 

.10 

.13 

.16 

14.96 

1.70 

.60 

.635 

1.00 

1.36 

1.10 

8.92 

L54 

1.70 

9.80 

6.37 

.006 

.001 

.40 

.16 

691.84 


11.07 
1.85 
1.35 
.94 
.24 
.37 
.54 
.05 
4.04 
.027 
.20 
1.79 
1.24 
17.50 
.67 
.52 
.56 
.19 
.26 
.31 
.11 
.U 
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imwol  tiatemefU  cf  numii 


rti  for  ihe  J^8oal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  at  Benieia 
ontinued. 


Artides. 


Prios. 


Amoont. 


Past  1,  Glasb  2,  Sbction  4— Contlnaed. 

For  pffrmmidel  teryeto— GoDtinaed. 

Uprights I 

Paint  for  ooTcn,  gallons 

Paint  for  woodwork,  gallons 

BridlM 

Pyramidal  targets 

For  material  (rapid-fire)  targeU. 

moa 

Transoms 

Diagonal  braces,  2  inches  by  8  inches  by  7  feet  10  inches 

Prow  cleats,  2  inches  bj  6  inches  bv  4  feet  9  inches. 

Prow  planks,  2  inches  Dy  8  inches  Dy  13  feet  4  inches. 

Prow  planks,  2  inches  by  4  inches  by  13  feet  4  inches. 

Strata 

Rmming  boards 

Planks,  3  Inches  by  10  inches  by  14  feet 

Planks,  3  inches  by  10  inches  by  12  feet 

Upri^ts.  2  inches  by  4  inches  by  10  feet  6  inches 

T  vyt^gf  ^  yA  inaX^ ^ 

Diagonal  braces,  1  inch  by  4 inches  by  14feet , 

Stilifncrs 

Pipe  braces 

Gallons  paint  for  covers 1 , 

Gallons  paint  for  woodwork , 

Bridles,  complete 

Prow  boards,  1  inch  by  4  inches  by  3  feet  2  inches 

Covers..  •-•••••••- • 

Past  l.  Class  3,  Section  1. 

For  104fKh  gun,  nodeU  1888  and  189S. 

Charges,  Int.  Lot  5-1906,  charge  169  poonds,  24  ounces 

For  l$^iwA  gun,  model*  1888  and  1806. 

Charges,  L.  &  R^  Lot  8-1906.  charge  282  poonds.  12  ounces 

Charges,  C.  P.  W.,  Lot  7-1902,  cha^  2604  pounds 

For  IM-inek  mortart. 

Charges,  L.  A  R..  Lot  11-1906,  for  3-inch  15-pounder  guns,  third  zone; 
charge  21  pounds  10  ounces 

International,  Lot  2-1906. 

Charges,  second  tone,  charge  16  pounds  8  ounces , 

Charges,  third  sone, charge  19pounds,  6 oimoes , 

Charges,  fourth  xone,  charge  22  pounds,  10  ounces 

a  P.  W.,  Lot  2-1901. 

Charges,  eighth  sone,  charge  66  pounds  3  ounces , 

Charges,  fifth  zone,  charee  33  pounds  9.6  oimces , 

Charges,  seventh  zone,  cnarge  47  pounds  3.2  ounces 

Pabt  1,  Class  3,  Section  2. 

For  IS-pounder  gun,  modeU  1898  and  190i, 

Rounds  fixed  ammunition,  C.  P.  W.,  Lot  1-1903,  charge  4  pounds,  104 

ounces 

Rounds  target  practice  ammunition  fitted  with  Semple  tracers 

For  6-inch  gun,  model  1900. 

Charges,  C.  P.  W.,  Lot  1-1904,  charge  22  pounds  lOi  ounces 

For  6-ineh  gun,  model  1897. 

Chargetf  C.  P.  W.,  Lotl,  1900,  charge  15  pounds  6  ounces 

For  6-ineh  gun,  model  1900. 

Charges,  C.  P.  W.,  Lot  1-1907,  charge  37  pounds  11 4  ounces 

Charges,  C.  P.  W.,  Lot  2-1907,  charge  38  pounds 

Chaiget^CP.  W.,  Lot  3-1907|  charge  36  pounds  10  ounces 


10.82 

$27.88 

6.11 

116.09 

1.46 

48.18 

4.40 

74.80 

106.25 

425.00 

10.58 

126.96 

1.41 

46.53 

.75 

32.25 

.47 

23.50 

.66 

22.75 

.44 

4.40 

1.41 

21.15 

1.83 

27.45 

1.07 

44.94 

1.02 

42.84 

.59 

34.81 

.66 

16.60 

.35 

22.40 

.33 

11.55 

.98 

70.56 

.95 

26.60 

1.67 

128.69 

4.40 

66.00 

.06 

5.34 

4.90 

436.10 

2.00 


4.50 
4.60 


.90 

.90 
.90 
.90 

.90 
.90 
.90 


.16 
.16 


.40 


.40 


.40 
.40 
.40 


144.00 


720.00 
18.00 


9.00 

37.80 
63.00 
14.40 

89.10 
13.60 
64.80 


22.08 
6.08 


129.60 


28.00 


18.80 
161.60 
100.40 
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Annual  itatemerU  of  mamufaetUTes  far  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911 ,  at  BemieJM 

Areenal — Continued . 


No. 


Articles. 


Prioe. 


Amoant. 


7,160 
450 

1,678 
744 


780 


430 

3,250 

148 

224 


20 


20 

400 

8 

8 


90 

23 

11 

17 

2 

12 

190 

222 

150 

80 

1 

2 


320 


200 


6,000 
3,110 


2,000 


Past  1,  Clam  3,  SicnoN  3. 


Roonds  1-poander  sabcaliber  anununitton 

Rounds  l»-pounder  subcaliber  ammanition,  first  sons 

Rounds  18-pounder  subcaliber  ammunitlDn,  second  zone.. 
Rounds  18-pouiider  subcaliber  ammunition,  third  zone. . . 


Past  1,  Class  3,  Section  6. 

F&r  $-inek  gun. 

Lead  filling  pieces  for  wrench  hole  in  base  plug 

Far  8-ineh  gutu. 

Lead  filling  pieces  for  wrench  hole  In  base  plug,  Nos.  3, 5,  and  6.. 

Lead  filling  pieces  for  A.  P.  &  D.  P.  shell 

Double  crates  for  12-inch  mortar  storage  cases 

Single  crates  for  12-inoh  mortar  storage  cases 


Part  l,  Class  4,  Section  1. 

For  Maxim  ttutomatic  maekine  gun,  caliber  .SO,  modd  t904. 

Rear  sight  pinions , 

Roller  handle  fastening  screw , 

Traversing  hand  wheel , , 

Paet  1,  Class  4,  Section  2. 

Set  screws  for  quadrant  elevating  Joint  pins,  for  Vicker's  Maxim 

Mftiintaln  gun 


Past  1,  Class  4,  Section  8. 

S-ineh  field  material. 

Washers  for  axles 

Round-head  rivets,  I  inch  by  3^  inches 

Bronze  traversing  plates 

Bronze  flanges  for  elevating  gear  transom 

Pabt  1,  Class  4,  Section  8. 

Lead  rein  roller  straps 

Pabt  1,  Class  5,  Section  3. 

For  field  artillery  targeU. 
Uprights- 


Bent  pins 

Eyebolts  for  |-inch  pipe 

E  vebolts  for  I-inch  pipe 

Wrought-iron  pipes 

Stakes,  wood 

Target  covers.  A 

Target  covers,  B 

Target  covers,  C 

Covers  for  movable  targets 

Moving  target,  complete 

Stands  and  reels  for  cable  for  moving  target. 


Pabt  1,  Class  6,  Section  2. 

Rounds  blank  ammunition  for  2.95  Vlckers  Maxim  Mountain  Oun; 
charge,  1 J  pounds  saluting  powder 


Pabt  1,  Class  6,  Section  8. 

A  mmunition  for  S-ineh  field  gune. 

Saluting  charges,  1)  pounds  saluting  powder 

Pabt  1,  Class  9,  Section  L 

Infantry  equipment. 
Waist-belt  adapters. . 


Gun  slings,  model  1898,  converted  to  model  1907 

Pabt  1,  Class  9,  Section  2. 
Spur  straps 


10.06 
.07 
.07 
.07 


.02 


.018 
.021 
.88 
.44 


2.82 

.75 

1.30 


.008 


L84 
.04i 
7.87 
1.31 


.10 


.81 

.11 

L17 

L17 

2.92 

.81 

L02 

1.43 

1.43 

1.43 

7.10 

22.48 


.16 


.026 
.16* 


.115 
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Annual  MtaUmtnl  of  manvfaeture»  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  Benicia 

Arsenal — Continued . 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amoant 


ArtlUery  koftpnoks.. 


Pabt  1,  Cmm  9,  Sbction  3. 
ArtUUrf  eqttipmenL 


Past  1,  CuLas  9,  SxcnoN  5. 

Bone  equipment. 

Saber  straps 

Crown  pieces  for  cavalry  bridle 

Cheek  pieces  for  cavalry  bridle 

Throat  latcbes  for  cavalry  bridle •. 

Bridle  headstalls. 

Bridle  reins. 


Part  1,  Class  9,  Section  6. 


Curb  bridle,  officer^  model  1902. 
Baddle,  offloer's,  McClellan. 


Past  1,  Class  10,  Section  L 

Arm  lockers  for  caliber  .30  rifle,  model  1903 

Crates  for  cartridge-storage  cases 

Packing  boxes,  18  inches  oy  12  inches  by  27  inches. 
Packing  boxes,  10  inches  by  15  inches  by  48  inches. 

Pabt  1,  Class  10,  Section  2. 

Screws  for  fencing  bayonet,  model  1906 .., 

Past  l.  Class  10,  Section  7. 

SUdfaig  target  frames,  6  feet  by  6  feet 

Sliding  target  frames,  6  feet  by  12  feet 

Interior  ta^t  frames,  4  feet  by  6  feet 

Interior  target  frames,  6  feet  by  6  fee^ 

Interior  tar^t  frames,  0  feet  by  12  feet 


For  targett  I. 


Beam  connecting  pieces.. 
Center  operating  staves . . 
Stakes 


i^or  targeU  JT,  tfpe  A. 


Beam 

Center  operathig  staves. 
Stake. 


For  targets  L,  type  B 


Beam... 
Stake.. 


For  rolling  target  M. 


Beam.. 
Stake.. 


For  iliding  targets,  6  feet  by  6  feet 


Posts 

Horizontal  rails 

Vertteal  rails 

Main  sill 

Wedges 

Sadhcord  clamps 

Staves  for  target  £ 

Staves  for  target  F 

Staves  tor  target  H 

Falling  targets  O 

Beam  disappearing  targets  I. 

Sled  targeU  K,  type  A 

Sled  targets  L,  type  B 


Total. 


11.85 


.106 


.17 
.17 
.90 
.60 


4. 25 
22.40 


8.76 


1.58 
1.97 


1870.00 


63.50 

0.50 

2.04 

2.04 

226.00 

150.00 


4.25 
22.40 


350.00 
43.50 
158.00 
197.00 


1.12 


1.86 

625.60 

1.68 

110.88 

1.00 

500.00 

1.30 

1,170.00 

2.00 

600.00 

1.09 

38.15 

.70 

8.60 

.32 

3.20 

.266 

8.99 

.81 

.81 

.32 

5.44 

.50 

.50 

.81 

.81 

.60 

.50 

.81 

.81 

.50 

.50 

.90 

8.10 

.28 

14.00 

.30 

30.00 

.87 

.87 

.05 

20.00 

.65 

7.70 

.075 

262.60 

.065 

81.25 

.67J 

116.50 

1.97 

788.00 

6.55 

655.00 

40.93 

409.30 

49.65 

496.50 

24.531.80 
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Annual  itatement  of  numttfaetunt  Jar  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  Frankford 

Areenaly  PkUadelphiaf  Pa, 


Ntunber. 


Articles. 


Price. 


100 

aoo 

aoo 

1 


86 


70 
70 
10 
125 
Sseto 
4 

44 
357 
250 
330 
839 
839 
8 
8 

70 

12 

1 

15 

5 

5 

5 

6 

10 

00 

180 

5 

1 

20 

12 

19 

73 

433 


Pabt  1,  Chkm  If  SscnoH  1. 
Bore  tight  terlS-inohB.L.  rifle,  model  of  1896 

Pabt  1,  Class  1,  Sxcbon  2. 
Brseeh  bore  tight  for  6-iiioh  R.  F.  gun,  model  oT  1900 

Pabt  l.  Class  1,  Bxcboh  8. 
Elevation  qoadraiitB,  model  of  1900,  for  8, 10,  and  12  inch  mortar 


oarriages.. 
Parts  of  ele\ 


Parts  of  elevation  quadrants,  model  of  1906: 

Arm  sectors ^ 

Micrometers - , 

Micrometer  adjusting  screw 

Quadrant  arms 

Worms 

Quadrant  bracket  screws,  for  elevation  quadrant,  model  of  1908. . . . 
wrench  for  plug  of  cast-inm  sheO,  model  of  1907,  for  12-lnoh  mortar. 

Pabt  1,  Class  1,  SiCTiON  4. 

GompoDents  of  subcaliber  and  drill  cartridge  kits  for  3-inoh  (15- 
pounder)  guns,  models  of  1898  and  1902: 

DriU  cartridges 

Extractor  springs per  100.. 

Extractor  spring  screws. do 

Drill  cartridge  with  hardwood  body  and  bronse  base,  for  3-inoh 

(15-pounder}  gun,  models  of  1898  and  1902 

Bases  for  drill  cartridges  for  3-tnoh  (15-pounder)  guns,  models  of 
1898  and  1902 


Bases  for  drill  cartridges  tor  3-inch  (15-pounder)  run.  model  of  1903. 
Components  of  subcaliber  and  drill  cartridge  kits  for  2.24-1 


pounder)  guns: 

SubcaUoer  cartridges 

Drill  cartridges 

Brass  eyepieces 

Cleaning  rods 

Extension  pieces 

Extractor  springs,  spare 

Sxtractor^pring  screws,  spare. 
Pin  wrenches. 


•  2.24-inch  (0- 


Pabt  1,  Class  1,  SscnoN  8. 

2-ineh  telescopic  sights,  model  of  1906,  for  right-hand  side  of  carriage. 
For  2-inch  telescopic  sights,  model  of  1906: 

Chains 

Clamp  pins 

Focusing  nuts 

Focusing  nut  screws 

Prisms  (front  and  rear) set.. 

Pin  wrenches. 

Spanner  wrenches 

Split  pins  for  clamp  pin per  100 . . 

SpUtphis .^Tdo.... 

Spring  covers do 

Spring-cover  screws do 

Spring-cover  washers 

Telescope  clamps,  front 

Telescope  clamps,  rear 

For  3-inch  telescopic  sights,  model  of  1904: 

Clamp  pins. each.. 

Cross  sftht  holders  with  sii^ts  complete 

Deflection  scale 

Deflection  worms  and  nuts 

Eye  lenses,  high  power. 


Eve  lenses,  low  power 

Field  lenses,  high  power 

Field  lenses,  low  power 

Focusing  nuts 

Oeer  case  cover  bolts  and  nuts 

Lamp  brackets  with  dimmers,  complete. 

Objective  lenses 

Objective  shutter 

Prism  springs 

Range  drums  with  range  drum  scales 

Range  pointers 

Range  pointer  screws 

Split  pins  for  clamp  pin. 


840.15 

3.10 
2.28 

.06 
5.71 
2.U 

.34 
4.50 


14.20 
4.55 
3.10 

53.00 

2.04 
2.19 


15.70 
6.89 
.25 
.76 
.12 
.09 
.07 
.09 


469.90 

.04 

.09 

.74 

.03 

3.98 

.10 

.45 

.13 

.06 

3.53 

5.18 

.03 

2.06 

1.90 

.09 
4.73 


2.42 
3.43 
3.43 
2.70 
2.70 
1.01 
.26 
5.08 
23.34 


.08 

5.27 

2.20 

.08 

.01 
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Annual  statement  cf  manufactures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  a^  Frankford 
Arsenal f  PMladelpkia,  Pa.— Continued. 


Noflibcr. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Arooant 


15 
14 
140 

4 

« 

t 

1 
8 
5 
6 
60 
34 
2 
2 

1 

12 
1 

1 
1 


6 
11 
3S 
20 
20 
3 
8 
2 
2 
4 
4 
10 
76 
10 
60 
20 
20 
81 
41 
21 
8 
10 
100 
6 
100 
80 
75 
20 
40 
40 
20 
86 
40 
26 
25 
6 
80 
56 
10 

1 
24 
180 

86 
18 
14 


Past  1.  Class  1,  BicnoM  8— Continued. 

For  3-inch  telescopic  sights,  mode  ol  1904~Conliiiued. 

Split  pins  for  yoke 

Tele.^icope  clamps,  eye  end 

Tele.scope  clamps,  cell  end 

Yoke  cap  bolts 

Prisms  for  telescopic  sights,  model  of  1897 

Pans  of  telescopic  sights,  models  of  1898  and  1898M: 

Eve  lenses  for  model  of  1898 

objective  lenses  for  model  of  1898M 

Outside  deflection  scale 

Prisma 

Sh ut ters  for  model  of  1898 

Sunshades  for  model  of  1898 

Sunshade  bushing  set  screws 

Brackets  for  telescopic  sights,  model  of  1899 

Deflection  scales  for  telescopic  sights,  Type  *'A,"  model  of  1899... 
Sight  post  nut  taper  pins  for  tel^copic  sight  for  15-pounder  barbette 

carriage,  model  of  1902 

Tube  ring  for  telescopic  sight,  model  of  1902 

Screws  for  inside  of  deflection  scale,  for  telescopic  sights 

Telescopic  sight,  model  of  1910,  experimental  (exclusive  of  tele- 
scope)  

Telescopic  musket  sight,  experimental 

Pouch  for  telescopic  musket  sight 


Part  1,  Class  2.  Section  1. 

Obsenration  tetoscopca,  sesooast,  model  of  1908,  without  caps  or 

curyins  cases,  including  chests 

Parts  of  observation  telescopes,  seacoast,  model  of  1908: 

Amber  glass  bolders  and  dtslES 

damp  bolts 

Clamp  nuts. 

Clamp  screws. 

Distanoe  pieces 


Ejre  lenses  f  24-power  eyepiece) 

Eye  lenses  (12-power  eyepiece) 

Eyepieces  f  24-power) 

Eyepleoes  (12-power) 

rfcla  lenses  f24-power  eyepiece) 

Field  lenses  (12-power  eyepiece) 

Focasing  nuts 

Foousing-nut  screws 

Foonsing  rings 

Olass  knob  inns 

Olass  holder  knobs 

Olass  holder  stads 

Knob  washen 

Long  prism  holder  screws 

Long  prism  studs 

ObiectWes 

Obiective  shutters 

Oblective^hntter  plungers per  100. 


.per  100. 


Prism  bolder  screws per  100. 

Prism  springs 

Prism-spring  sere  ws 

Retainers 

Retainer  screws 

Shoes. 

Short  prism  studs 

Shutter  plunger  springs 

Sleeve  screws 

Stops 

Stop  screws 

Yokes 

Prwlfcters 

Chests  for  predlcters 

Pratt  ranee  boards,  model  of  1906 

Parts  of  Pratt  range  boards,  model  of  1905: 

Canvas  chart 

Clamps  with  nnt  and  washer 

Hook  eyes  for  twine 

Lower  cUps. 

Time  range  boards,  model  of  1908 

Wind  oompoooit  indicators 


80.01 

6.09 

2.36 

.12 

7.32 

3.19 
11.26 


10.38 

.65 

1.33 

.07 

53.29 

3.10 

.67 


176.00 

1.63 

.60 

.24 

.46 

.88 

5,22 

3.17 

18.65 

14.50 

4.20 

1.90 

.69 

.04 

1.58 

1.92 

.20 

.57 

.10 

.16 

.21 

9.63 

2.28 

8.25 

2.93 

.57 

.21 

.12 

.28 

.22 

.20 

.54 

.04 

.06 

.59 

.04 

5.07 

21.25 

1.05 

111.40 

6.40 

47 

.06 

.25 

41.37 

34.70 


84.23 
91.35 
33.04 
16.80 
29.28 

19.14 
67.56 
.86 
83.04 
3..25 
7.98 
3.50 
1,811.86 
6.20 

1.34 
.90 
.48 

500.80 

876.00 

7.50 


7,920.00 

9.78 
7.26 
0.00 
0.20 

17.60 

15.66 
9.51 

37.10 

29.00 

16.80 
7.60 
6.90 
3.00 

15.80 

.96 

4.00 

11.40 
3.10 
6.56 
4.41 

28.89 

22.80 
8.25 

17.58 
.57 
6.30 
9.00 
5.60 
8.80 
8.00 

10.80 
1.40 
2.40 

14.75 
1.00 

25.35 
637.50 

57.75 
1,114.00 

6.40 
11.28 
7.80 
8.75 
744.66 
485.80 
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Annual  statement  oj  Tnanu/acturu  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  FranJ^ord 
Arsenal,  Philadelphia,  Pa, — Continued. 


Number. 


Artlclet. 


Price. 


0 
17 
11 

6 

6 
14 

4 

6 

12 

23 

20 

6 

6 

12 

115 

153 

869 

725 

6 

51 

6 

7 

6 

1 

6 

60 

1 

158 

6 

6 

110 

30 

1 

6 

60 

50 

170 

1 

6 

12 
12 
25 
9 

10 

3 

100 

190 

22 

27 

20 

66 

5 

22 

2 

26 

281 

236 

4 

180 
125 
180 
200 
200 
6 
6 

66 

12 
323 

17 
136 

25 
114 

30 
100 


Pabt  1.  Class  2,  Sktiom  l~<}oaUniMd. 

Puts  of  wind  componeiit  Indicators: 

Aiimuth  pointers 

Clamping  gibs 

Pointers , 

Target  arm  scales 

ICine  prediction  rulers 

Deflection  boards,  model  of  1906,  for  10-lncb  guns 

Deflection  boards,  model  of  1906,  for  12-incb  mortars 

Parts  of  Lewis  depression  position  finders,  model  of  1907: 

Admuth  circles. 

Asimuth  dials 

Azimuth  dial  pinions 

Blocks  for  snap  switches 

Center  pins 

Clamp  screws  for  slide  block  and  nut  block 

Gears 

Lamp-hood  screws 

Levids , 

Level  screws. 

Level-flcrew  nuts. 

Leveling  screw  sockets. 

Oil-hole  screws. 

Paper  range  dials 

Pinions. 

Pin  wrenches,  large 


Scale,  T^v  degree 

Screws  for  aumuth  dial  block. . . 
Screws  for  azimuth  dial  pinion. . 
Screw  for  draw  tube . 


Screws  for  gear  guard  ring per  100. 

Screws  for  tisble. 


Stems. 

Table  center  screws............. per  100. 

Table  clamping  screws  and  nuts 

Taper  pin  lor  ta^le  clamp 

Trunnion  centers 

Trunnion  center  screws per  100.. 

Trunnion  yoke  screws 

Window  retaining  screws per  100.. 

Wiring,  special set. 

Wiring,  complete  with  lamp  fittings do..j. 

For  Lewis  depression  position  nnders.Type  A: 

Screw  drivers,  No.  13 

Screw  drivers.  No.  31 , 

Teat  wrenches,  No.  42 , 

Whistler-Heam  plotting  boards,  model  of  1904 

Parts  of  Whistler-Heam  plotting  boards: 

Arms  (4  to  a  set) set.. 

Asimuth  gear  dial  pinions 

Clamping  quadrant  screws per  100.. 

Correction  box  cover  screws do..., 

Dial  box  intermediate  gears. , 

Dial  pinions 

Oun  arm  asimuth  gear  dial  pinions 

Oun  arm  asimuth  scale  pointers 

Oun  arm  centers , , 

Gun  arm  clamp  shoes. 

Head  screws  for  mortar  arm  box,  special 

Range  correction  pinions,  partly  finished 

Subcaliber  range  scales 

Subcaliber  range-scale  troughs  (for  chest) 

Pafts  of  plotting  boards: 

Auxiliary  arms 

Asimuth  guard  screws per  100.. 

Asimuth  scale  pointer  screws do.... 

Asimuth  strip  retaining  screws do 

Base  line  arm  adjusting  screws  and  nuts do 

Base  line  asimuth  scale  screws do 

Base  line  verniers,  left-hand 

Base  line  verniers,  right-hand 

Center  pivot  screws. 

Couplers 

Coupler  clips 

Canvas  covers 

Fixed  limb  screws  f  front) per  100.. 

Fixed  limb  screws  (rear) 

Gun  arm  azimuth  subdial  indicator  screws per  100. . 

Gun  arm  azimuth  stri ps 

Oun  arm  azhnuth  pinion  bearing  screws per  100.. 


IL07 

.32 

1.02 

2.77 

9.75 

122.35 

142.20 

2.16 
2.16 
L80 
L55 
.09 
.15 
L«2 
.04 
3.25 
.30 
.11 
.35 
.03 
.21 
2.35 
.55 


.09 
.10 


2.91 
.06 
.92 

8.82 
.81 


L62 
6.58 
.26 
2.35 
3.28 
5.40 

.34 

L26 

L17 

296.15 

38.M 

3.00 

2.21 

2.26 

L04 

LIO 

L80 

.10 

86.78 

.23 

.15 

.35 

.53 

.30 

6.45 

L73 

3.54 

2.83 

8.10 

2.04 

.59 

.75 

.09 

2.20 

.12 

L78 

3.32 

.04 

5.44 

.16 

2.15 


96.42 
6.44 
11.22 
16.68 
48.75 
1,712.00 
566.80 

12.90 

26.80 

41.40 

81.00 

.54 

.90 

19.44 

4.60 

407.25 

liaTO 

79.75 

2.10 

1.63 

L26 

16.45 

3.W 

14.50 

.54 

6.00 

.58 

4.60 

.48 

5.52 

0.70 

24.00 

.U 

0.72 

8.06 

12.50 

4.00 

8.28 

88.40 

4.06 

15.00 

20.25 

2,688.86 

380.40 

0.00 

4.20 

4.20 

22.88 

20.70 

26.00 

6.60 

433.00 

6.06 

.30 

8.75 

14S.98 

7a  80 

26.80 

3.11 

4.43 

6.00 

16.20 

4.06 

2.54 

4.50 

5.86 

26.40 

88.76 

80.26 

4.58 

1.00 

6.20 

4.80 

2.15 
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Annual  itatenurU  of  manufactures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^  1911,  at  Frankford 
Arsenal,  Pkiladelplna,  Pa, — Continued. 


Number. 

Articles 

Price. 

Amount. 

15 

Past  1,  Clam  3,  SsonoN  1— Oontbrasd. 

Ptfta  of  plotting  boftrd»-GonUnii6d. 

Hannlm  for  targii 

10.07 
18.47 

1.37 
.59 
.49 

4.90 
.30 
.45 

8.54 

2.36 
.06 
.30 
.04 
.03 

2.14 

13.64 

.10 

.41 

L45 

1.92 
.30 
.10 
.06 
10.95 
.05 

1.28 
.11 

L87 
.13 

LOO 

8.75 

$1.06 

25 

Index  boxes ....r 

461.75 

34 

Index  disk  latobes,  old  type 

32.88 

10 

Index  disk  latohes.new  type 

5.90 

m 

Index  disk  latcbes,  complete 

14.70 

100 
00 

Index  knobs '. T per  100.. 

Index  pinions,  new  tyi>e t  r  r  - 

4.90 
23.40 

34 

Index  pinioPSi'old  type 

10.80 

UO 
45 

Index  pointers per  100.. 

Index  r»Air«  Arid  flnunes r 

4.60 
101.70 

100 

T.         h  VTint.^ 

6.00 

M 

L.                                                             

9.36 

M 

LuUi:-stop  s^TPWS       

L44 

110 

Late  h-stoD  sDrines  f  new  tvTje>             .        

8.80 

183 

ao6 

00 

LaU'ml  adjusting  vernier  screws per  100.. 

Locking-lever  springs do. . . . 

Lockiag-ie ver  studs 

3.89 
41.60 
6.00 

M 

Locking  studs,  complete 

88.54 

30O 

30 

Locking-stud  pins per  100.. 

Locking  plates  (partly  finished) 

2.90 
38.40 

30 

Locking  plungers  andf  pins 

7.80 

30 

Locking- plunger  springs  (new  tjrpe). 

2.00 

3S 

Locking-stud  springs  (old  tyj)e)       

L50 

3 
50 

Metallic  scale  arms  .60  inch  long;  graduated  for  difference  oharte. 
Mounting  pieces 

82.85 
2.50 

3 

Pin  centers  male  for  diffen^noeehftrtsMle  ■rms 

2.56 

30 

Plunger  guide  plat-es 

2.20 

150 
40 

Plunger  guide  plate  screws per  100.. 

Prtniary  station  block  screws 

2.81 
5.20 

34 

Screw  arivers,  small 

24.00 

4 

Secondary  arms 

85.00 

1 

Secondary  station  block  with  vernier 

5.95 

30 

Slide  adjusting  wedge  screws             

.18 

.04 

L25 

LIO 

L94 

.07 

.09 

.14 

.77 

1.90 

L60 

2.50 

L40 

.18 

340.00 

394.00 

.55 
L89 
2.42 
LOl 

.04 
36.65 

8.90 

lao 

Spider  arm  screws ,, 

5.30 

57 

Strips  for  main  azimuth  circle 

71.25 

11 

Strips  for  gnn-arm  azimuth  circle 

12.10 

150 

Tally  box  screws. per  100. . 

2.91 

117 

Tally  pointers 

8.19 

40 

Tally  subdial  pointers 

3.60 

50 

Tar g  Indicators 

7.00 

10 

Teat  wTenches  for  arm  and  pantograph  pivot  nuts 

7.70 

100 
150 

Tension  ad j usting  screws per  100. . 

Tilting  post  spring  screws do 

1.90 
2.40 

150 

150 

40 

Tilting  post  screws do 

Worm  ffuard  screws do.... 

Worni  set  sgrews and  nuts. t 

3.75 
2.10 
7.20 

2 

Mortar  plotting  boards,  mode!  of  lOOOMI 

680.00 

16 

Mortar  plotting  boards,  model  of  1006 

6,304.00 

4 

Parts  of  mortar  plotting  boards: 

Base  line  arm-support  plates 

2.20 

23 

Dial  pinions .\T...V. 

31.97 

130 
22 

Dial  Box  bushing  set  screws' per  166.. 

Dial  box  intermediate  gears 

2.90 
22.22 

2 

Dowels  for  mortar  arm  Dox      .      ^                       .            .  .  . 

.08 

5 

Mortar  anns 

183.25 

1 

Mortar-arm  box 

10.80 

30 

Mortar-arm  box  screws 

.04 

L83 

.13 

.25 

.10 

2.60 

L22 

L15 

.96 

15.10 

4.90 

L16 

14 

MortaMurm  aximuth  gear  dial  pinions 

25.62 

60 

Mortar-arm  aximuth  srale  poin'ters 

7.80 

35 

6.25 

30 

Mortar-arm  hinge  pivot  screws 1 

3.00 

131 

Mortar«rm  post  reteining  screws per  l6o.. 

3.41 

10 

Mortar-arm  asbnuth  gear'tally  pinions T. 

12.20 

14 

Mortararm  center  supix>rt  sifAes  and  nuts 

16.10 

14 

TtiUy  pinions '.'. 

13.44 

36 

Zone  scales 

543.60 

47 

Subcaliber  lone  scales,  not  graduated 

202.10 

1 

380*  mortar  plotting  bowrd T. 

2,954.00 

6 
3 

Looking  lever  springs  for  index  box  of  300*  mortar  plotting  board . . 
Submarine  plotting  boards,  model  of  1006 

.16 
258.98 

27.50 

.96 
76L94 

8 
1 

Parts  of  submarine  plotting  boards: 

Arms  (3  to  a  set) per  set.. 

Primary  arm 

220.00 
8.10 

1 

Seooodaiy  arm .....,t.,wt-, -,■.-, 

8.10 

4 

i.osi'w 

4,234.00 
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Annual  itaUmmt  ofvMnufaetwrufar  the  fiaeal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  Frankford 
Arsenal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Continued. 


Nomber. 


Articles. 


Price. 


20 
40 
126 
30 
100 
0 
1 

60 
60 
60 
16 
60 
46 
80 
8 
10 

849 

2 

126 

6 

1,000 

10 

10 

3 

11 

2 

12 

1 

6 

35 

1 

41 

300 

307 

0 

«8 

2 

60 

80 

1 

60 

100 

6 

25 

137 

347 

260 

500 

6 

6 

0 

160 

155 

1 

60 


Past  1,  Clam  2,  SBCiXQir  l— Ooatinatd. 

Parts  of  fire  commander's  plotting  boarda: 

Atimuth  correction  i>late  set  screws 

Block  tongues 

Block  tongue  screws 

Disk  stop  screws per  100. 

Oun<ann  asimuth  scale  pointers 

Oon-arm  box  coyer  screws. per  100. 

Gon-arro  clamps 

Gun*arm  clamping  lever 

Guide  screws 

Longitudinal  slide  gib  screws. 


PantbgraphJ)eartag  wp^     screws. . 


Pinions  to  movable  limt 
Range  correction  dial  set  screws. 

'  Support  adjusting  wedge  studs  and  nuts. 

Support  base  set  screws. 

TatlV  pinions 

Teat  wrenches  (for  arms  and  pantograph  pivot  nuts) . , 

Parts  of  Swasey  azimuth  instruments: 

Azimuth  cireles  and  index  disk  lamp  brackets 

Azimuth  dial  lamp  bracket  screws 

Binding  post  screws per  100. 

Brashear  erecting  prisms. 

Cross  wire  screws per  1,000. 

Disk  cranks -. 

Disk-crank  knobs 

Erecting  prism  cap  screws 

Eye  lenses. 


Eve  pieces.. 
71el<  ■ 


Field  lenses 

Fuse  and  resistance  coil  block 

Hagood  tripod  mounts 

Knobs 

Modified  lamp  bracket 

Lamp  sockets,  complete,  tor  cross-wire  lamp  brackets 

Lamp  sockets,  complete,  for  scale  lamp  brackets 

Lamp^ocket  springs 

Objective  lenses 

Piermounts 

Prism  cap  screws 

Shutter  washers per  100. 

Spring  covers 

Telescope  without  optics 

Tripods 

W  ire  clamping  screws per  100 . 

Wiring  complete  with  lamp  sockets per  set. 

Wiring  (witnout  lamps,  holders,  etc.) do... 

Wooden  boxes  for  pacldng  azimuth  instruments 

Yoke  stops per  100. 

Parts  of  Swasey  depression  position  finders: 

Cross-wire  clips do... 

Cross-wire  screws do . . . 

Eye  lenses  (12-power) 

Eye  lenses  (20-power) 

Field  lenses  (12-power) 

Lamp  holders  with  springs 

Level  clamping  screws 

Level  scale  for  striding  level 

Switch  screws 


.per  100. 


Part  1.  Class  2  SKcnoM  6. 


Display  boards  showing  the  process  of  mannflacture  of  smokeless 
powder  (except  samples) 


Duplay  boards  showing  a  sample  of  the  powder  grains  used  for  each 
type  of  gun  in  service  and  designed  for  service  (except  samples).. 

Saluting  primer,  igniting,  sectionalized 

20-grain  saluting  primer,  secttonalized 

20-graln  igniting  primer,  sectionalized 

110-graln  Igniting  primer,  sectionalized , 

20-grain  percussion  primer,  saluting,  sectionalized 

110-graln  percussion  primer,  sectionalized 


10.04 
.88 
.08 
2.80 
.06 
2.20 
4.70 


.07 
.02 
.06 

L43 
.04 
.16 
.04 

L44 
.72 

1.10 

.09 

6.62 

6.17 

9.70 

2.30 

.67 

.09 

2.06 

17.26 

L86 


4a  23 
.40 


3.60 

.74 

.18 

ia65 

2.  OB 
.07 

a70 
.00 


23.67 
2.40 
&40 
L26 
L22 
&.11 

.62 
2.66 
258 
2.58 
2.71 
L07 
&26 


.06 


2176 
2175 
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Annual  MtaUment  of  manvfactwres  for  ths  fiscal  ymxr  ended  June  SO^  1911  ^  at  FrwU^d 
Arstnaly  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Continued. 


Number. 


Articles. 


Price. 


34tet8. 

I 


100 

18,076 

2,175 

30 

17 
61 
61 
61 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
2,000 
1,329 

38,200 

20,166 

2 

1 

26,000 
28,000 

12 

1 


20 
20 
88 
106 
2 


Part  1,  Class  2,  SBonoN  7. 

Components  of  reloading  and  clwwlng  outfits  fbr  Coast  Artillery: 

Case  holders  for  2 .95-lnoh  mountain  gun 

Case  holders,  small 

Decapping  tools,  10  Inches  long 

Decapplng  tools,  17.9  inches  long 

Hammers 

Bushings  for  2.9&-lnch  suboaliber  gun 

Bushings  for  3-inch  (15-pounder)  gun,  models  of  1808  and  1002. . 

Bushings  for  3-Lnch  ( 15-pounder)  gun,  model  of  1003 

Small  primer  inserting  presses 

For  optical  repair  kits,  for  seaooast  artillery: 

CoUimating  telescopes,  including  tube  rings  for  3-inoh  tele- 
scopic siuit,  model  of  1904,  2-uich  telescopic  sight,  model  of 

1906,  and  telescopic  sight,  model  of  1903 

Pieces  for  alteration  of  chests set.. 

Vertical  resizing  press 

For  rertical  resising  press: 
For  3-inch  saluting  gun- 
Resizing  die 

Pushout 

For  2.96-inch  mountain  gun— 

Resizing  die 

Pushout 

For  3-inch  field  gun- 
Resizing  die 

Pushout 

Horizontal  resizing  press  for  cartridge  cases  for  3-lnch  saluting  gun. 
Rear  cross  head  for  norlzontal  resizing  press  for  cartridge  cases  for 

3-inch  saluting  gun 

Rf>sizing  die  for  cartridge  cases  for  1.457-lnch  (1-pounder)  Maxim 

quick-firing  gun 

Resl^^  die  for  cartridge  cases  for  3-inch  (16-pounder)  gun,  model 

Section  No.  1  of  resizing  die  for  cartridge  cases  for  S-inic^  (15^pounder) 
Kun,  model  of  1903 

Die  holder  for  resizing  press  for  3-inch  (15-pounder)  gun,  model  of 
1903 


Saluting  powder  measure  for  4.72  and  6-inch  Armstrong  guns  . . , 
For  pressure  gauge  outfits,  major  caliber: 

Pressure  gauges,  complete 

Cannon  pressure  cylinders per  1.000.. 

Washers do.. 

Special  washers  for  major  caliber  pressure  gauges 

For  pressure  gauge  outfit,  medium  caliber: 


Housings 

Closing  caps 

Pistons 

Teat  wrenches 

Tee  teat  and  reamer  wrenches each. 

Housing  reamers. : do... 

Teat-hoie  reamers do... 

Cannon  gas-check  Inserters do... 

CTlinder  holders perM.. 

washers do. 

For  pressure-gauge  outfits,  minor  caliber: 

gmall-arms  gas  checks per  M.. 

Small-arms  pressure  cylinders do — 

Pistons each.. 

Teat-hole   reamer   for   oopper-oovered    minor-caliber    pressure 

gauge each. 

Gannon  gas  checks  for  medium  and  major  caliber  pressure  gauges, 

perM 

Revolver  pressure  ovlinders per  M. , 

Components  of  outfits  for  filling  projectiles  with  explosive  '^  D  ": 

Adjustable  cleaning  taps  for  major  caliber  projectiles. . .  .each. . 

Adjustable  cleaning  tap  for  medium  caliber  projectiles,  Class  I, 
each 

Basin  for  medium  caliber  projectiles,  Class  III each. 

Basins  for  mt^or  caliber  projectiles do . . . 

Basin,  drill,  and  former  guide  for  mt^or  caliber  projectiles, 
each. 

Combination  taps  and  reamers  for  medium  caliber  pro>ectiles, 
Class  I each. 

Cutters  for  medium  caliber  projectiles do... 

Cutters  for  major  caliber  prolectUes do... 

Cutter  blades  for  medium  caliber  projectiles do... 

Cutter  blades  for  m^jor  caliber  projectiles do... 

Drill  guides  for  medium  caliber  projectiles.  Class  I do... 


$L05 
2.80 

.36 
L93 

.72 
2L65 
440 
&46 

laso 


63L30 
.66 


8.30 

12.67 

9.00 

.50 

2.45 
6.47 
2.15 
2.15 
.92 
.81 
1.80 
1.66 
.27 
5.30 
6.00 

40.00 
16.85 
5.30 


2.94 
7.72 


8.00 


1.26 


15.10 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.20 
2.00 


$ia60 

7a  00 

7.00 
4&26 
3&00 
8&26 
44.00 
54.60 
27a  00 


1,812.20 
2Z10 
273.36 


26l86 
1Z96 

2&87  . 
1Z96 

28  10 
13.00 
16&00 

&20 

87.60 

20a60 

6QL60 

123.75 
4.00 

83a  00 
236l61 

lass 

17.70 

4L66 

329.97 

10a65 

10a66 

16.61 

13.77 

32.13 

28.06 

4.69 

10.60 

7.07 

15.28 
401.26 

laeo 

2.30 

73.60 
216.16 

96.00 

6.00 

1.25 

20.00 

1.26 

30.20 
40.00 
40.00 
86.00 
127.20 
4.00 
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Annual  statement  of  mant^aetures  far  the  fUeal  year  ended  June  30, 1911,  at  Frankfard 
Arsenal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Continued. 


Nomber. 


Articles. 


Price. 


1 
4 

342 

3.030 

1,122 

360 

10 

790 

148 

19 


19 


Pabt  1,  Class  2,  SscnoN  7— Gonttnaed. 

Components  of  outfits  for  filling    projectiles  with   ezplosivs 
"D"— Continued. 

Drill  guides  for  medium  caliber  projectiles,  Class  III 

Drill  guides  for  major  caliber  projectiles 

Drill  guide  wrenches  for  medium-caliber  projectiles,  Class  III ., 

Dummy  fuses  for  medium  caliber  projectiles,  Class  I 

Finishing  rammers  for  medium  caliber  projectiles.  Class  III. . . . 


Finishing  rammers  for  major  caliber  projectiles. 
" itiles , 


Fixtures  for  medium  caliber  pro^ectl 

Formers  for  medium  caliber  projectiles,  Class  III. 

Formers  for  mai or  cali ber  prolectiles 

Former  guides  for  medium  caliber  projectiles.  Class  III 

Former  guides  for  major  caliber  projectiles 

Fuse  wrenches  for  medium  caliber  projectiles 

Fuse  wrenches  for  major  caliber  projectiles 

Fuse  hole  plug  wrench  for  major  caliber  projectiles 

Fuse  lifter  for  major  caliber  projectiles 

Fuse-plug  wrench  for  medium  calil>er  projectiles,  Class  III 

Lifting  hook  for  major  caliber  projectiles 

Measures  for  medium  caUber  projectiles,  Class  III 

Measures  for  major  cahl>er  projectiles 

Pipe  handles  for  medium  calil>er  projectiles 

Pipe  handles  for  major  caliber  projectiles 

Pil)e  vise,  special,  for  major  cafiber  projectiles 

Rammers  with  flat  end  for  medium  caliber  proiectlles,  Class  I. . 
Rammer  with  round  end  for  medium  caUber  prolectiles,  Class  I. . 
Rammers  with  beveled  head  for  medium  caliber  projectiles. 

Class  m 

Ranuners  with  beveled  head  for  major  caliber  projectile 

Rammer  guides  for  medium  caliber  projectiles,  Class  III , 

Ranuner  guides  for  major  calll>er  projectiles 

Scraper  for  major  caliber  projectiles 

Spanner  wrench  for  closing  cap  for  medium  caliber  projectiles. 

Class  I 

Support  for  medium  caliber  projectiles,  Class  III 

Supports  for  major  caliber  projectiles 

Thread  cleaners  for  medium  caliber  prolectiles,  Class  11 

Thread  cleaners  for  medium  caliber  projectiles.  Class  HI 

Thread  cleaners  for  major  caliber  projectiles 

Top  block  for  block  for  holding  projectiles  for  medium  c^ber 

W prolectiles,  Class  I 
eights  for  medium  caliber  projectiles,  Class  III 

Wrench  for  base  plug  for  medium  caliber  projectiles.  Class  III. 

Wrenches  for  base  plug  for  major  caliber  projectiles 

Wrench  for  cleaning  tap,  adjustable 

Securing  clips  for  attachment  to  maximum  thermometers 

Tit  wrench  for  plug  of  12-inch  cast-iron  shell 


Pabt  1,  Class  3,  Section  1. 

Base  cover  for  16-inch  A .  P.  shot each. . 

Fixed  common  steel  shell  for  3-inch  (15-pounder)  guns,  models  of 
1898  and  1902 

Fixed  common  steel  shell,  sand  filled,  fitted  with  "Semple"  trac- 
ers, for  3-inch  (15-pounder)  guns,  models  of  1898  and  1902 

Fixed  common  steel  shell,  for  3-inch  (15-pounder)  gun,  model  of 
1903 


Fixed  common  steel  shell,  sand  filled,  for  3-inch  (15-pounder)  gun, 
model  of  19a3 


4 

18 
4,904 


Fbced  common  steel  shell,  sand  filled,  fitted  with  "Semple"  tracers, 
for  3-inch  (15-pounder)  gim,  model  of  1903 

Common  st^l  shell,  3-inch  (15-pounder),  sand  filled,  provided  with 
"Semple"  tracers  and  steel  bas«^  covers 

Fixed  blank  ammunition  for  3-inch  saluting  gun  (utilizing  fired 
cartridge  cases,  not  packed),  rounds 

Fixed  cast-iron  shot,  sand  filled,  for  3-inch  (15-pounder)  guns, 
models  of  1898  and  1902 

Fixed  cast-iron  shell,  sand  filled,  fitted  with  "Semple"  tracers,  for 
3-inch  (15-pounder)  gims,  models  of  1898  and  1902 

Fixed  cast-iron  shot,  sand  filled,  for  3-inch  (15-pounder)  gun,  model 
of  1903 

Fixed  cast-iron  shot,  sand  filled,  fitted  with  "Semple"  tracers,  for 
3-Inch  (15-pounder)  gun,  model  of  1903 

Cast-iron  shell,  empty  (0-pounder),  fitted  with  shell  tracers 

Cast-iron  shell,  6-pounder,  loaded,  and  fused  with  21-second  com- 
bination fuses 

Dummy  cartridges  for  4.72-inch  Armstrong  g-m.  40  calibers 

Cartridge  cases  for  3-inch  (15-pounder)  guns,  models  of  1898  and  1902. 

Cartridge  cases  for  3-inch  (15-poimder)  guns,  model  of  1008 


S2.0D 
4.50 
1.60 
4.31 
14.00 
16.00 
15.00 
2.00 
8.50 
2.00 
4.50 
3.00 
4.00 


1.00 

.90 

.95 

4.00 

4.00 


7.50 


12.00 
12.00 
6.00 
7.00 


16.00 
.80 

.84 


4.00 

'i6.'66" 

*i.'43 


11.65 

9.17 

15.90 

ia40 

ia90 

5.00 

.39 

8.48 

9.00 

9.70 

ia20 
2.00 

&42 
L91 
2.40 
2.08 
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AnrnudOaternentof  manufactures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  Frarikford 
Arsenal,  Philadelphia,  Pa, — Continued. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amoonts 


Past  1.  Class  3.  Sictiok  l-^ontfanied. 


10 
100,000 

1 


01,475 
10,000 
1,000 


2,870 
300,000 

0,004 


1,U0 

10,000 
35,827 
«,777 

«.« 

1 
1,088 

1,500 

14 

.    5,860 

3 

100 

8,000 

1,198 

10 

01,746 

10^000 

10 

10,000 

200,875 

100 

17,900 

100 

60 

5 

60 

0 

306 

10^006 

5,780 


8 

1 

4 

2,000 

804 

Iptir 


Cartridge  cases  Cor  4.72-inch  Armstrong  gun,  40  calibers 

Ptft  wads  for  3-inob  saluting  gun  cases per  1,000.. 

Steel  base  oover  for  3-inch  (l5-pounder)  common  steel  shell 

Copper  eaUdng  ring  for  3-inch  (15-ppunder)  common  steel  shell . . . . 
Co^meesed  charges  of  explosiye  <m>,"  for  O^pounder  common  steel 


Past  1,  Class  3,  SxcnoN  3. 

Fixed  common  steel  shell,  sand  filled,  tot  I-pounder  snbcallber  gon. 

1-poundersubcaliber  shell..' 

Ftzad  steel  shell,  sand  filled,  with  igniting  primers,  fitted  with 

"Semple"  tracers  tor  1-pounder  suboaliber  gun 

Fait  wads  iSor  blank  ammunition  for  1-poundar  subcallber  gun, 

per  100 

Fued  cast-iron  shot  for  2.0&-lnch  suboaliber  gun 

Subcallber  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .30 per  1.000.. 

Subcallber  cartridge  oases,  caliber '.30,  not  packed do 

Past  1,  Class  3,  SscnoN  0. 

Drill  primers 

Parts  of  drill  primers: 

Bodies pte  1,000.. 

Button  wires 

Serrated  wires  with  friction  pellets 

Fuses,  base  detonating,  medium  caliber. 


Fuses,  base  detonating,  medium  caliber,  blank 

Fuse,  tiase  detonating,  medium  caliber,  dummy 

Fuses,  base  detonating,  major  caliber 

Fuses,  base  detonating,  malor  caliber,  dununy 

Fuses,  base  percussion,  meaium  and  major  caliber 

Fuses,  704eoond,  experimental 

Primers,  oombioAtion  electric-friction per  1,000.. 

Primen,  combination  eleotrio-frtetlon,  empty 

Primers,  2-wire  combination  electric>friction,  experimental.per  100. . 

Primers,  electric,  for  axial  and  radial  vents per  1.000.. 

Primers,  obturating  friction do.... 

Primers,  percussion,  experimental 

Primers.  Igniting, 20-grain per  1.000.. 

Primers,  igniting,  UO-grain. per  1,000.. 

Primers,  igniting,  UO-grain,  experimental 

Sensitive  percussion  primers,  for  use  with  Navy  denotating  fuse. 


pffiaen. 


percussion,  20-grain,  saluting do.... 

Primers,  percussion,  20-grain,  experimental 

Primers,  percussi(m,  110-grahi per  1,000.. 

Primers,  percussion.  llOgrain,  speciaL 

Primers,  percussion,  for  use  with  seacoast  firing  mechanism. 

Primer  bodies , 

Percussion  caps  for  primer  bodies 

Staelfnseseatplugs,  for  10-inch  A.  P.  shell 

Steel  fuse  seat  adapters 

Igniters    (^-ounoe)    for     1-pounder    subcaUber    ammunition, 

per  1,000 

TuL  boxes  for  packing  primers 


Past  1,  Class  4,  SKcnoN  2. 


Front  sights  f(or2.05-inoh  mountain  gun 

Front  sight  without  bracket,  for  2.95-hich  mountain  gun 

Screws  for  fhmt  sights  for  2.95-inoh  mountain  gun 

"D"  ringB  for  ammunition  chests  for  pack  outfit  for  2.95-inch 

mountain  gun. per  1,000.. 

Machine  screws  .312  by  1.376  hiches,  for  ammunition  chests  for  pack 

outfit  for  2.96-inch  mountain  gun per  100.. 

CsDvas  ammunition  contataiers  for  3-inch  mountain  howitser  am- 

nmnltion,  experimentaL ..per  pair.. 

Pabt  1,  Class  4,  Section  3. 

Panoramic  sights  for  3-lnoh  gun  carriage 

Panoramic  sights  for  use  on  3-inoh  Naval  landing  guns 

Parts  of  panoramic  slghti: 

Adjustable  blocks  for  reticule  cell 

Blocks  in  rotathig  prism 

Dowels  for  worm  box  pin 

Dowel  pins  for  worm  box  knobs , 

Dowel  pins  for  sight  shank 

Eye  lens  ceils , 


8160 
9L90 


.82 
.26 

L37 

4.40 

aoo 

2a  00 
7.25 


.22 

uaoo 

43.90 
23.60 
2.40 
2.00 


400 

3.60 

.67 

8L63 

837.08 

.45 

827.81 

109.60 

2oaoo 

&36 

84.42 

96.00 

.22 

22.80 

89.66 

.04 

76.16 

.08 

.27 

.12 

.14 

9.10 

.18 

26.95 
.00 


13.26 

60.40 
1.68 
10.00 


124.48 
123.36 

.42 
.23 
.04 
.60 
.12 
.40 


82&00 

99a  00 

.85 

.05 

8.00 


75,009.50 

2,5oaoo 

1,37a  00 

2.20 
8,208.84 


268.00 

i,ioaoo 

1,133.81 

1,24a  20 

11,840.40 

400 

2.00 

5,533.78 

17.60 

1,006.00 

44L42 

l,80a75 

1.85 

827.81 

2iaoo 

03a  60 

58.60 

8,167.80 

960.00 

2.20 

228.00 

10,501.77 

400 

2,886.00 

8.00 

18.60 

.60 

7.00 

5400 

56.06 

447.60 
340.80 


100.00 

6.20 

.80 

132.801 

13.66 

10.00 


8,718.00 
3,063.76 

5.88 

.09 

.32 

ia50 

1.80 

3.22 
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Anntuil  ttatenwnt  o/mant^fiKtureifor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  Frankford 
Arsenal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Continued. 


Nmnbtr. 


ArtidM. 


Prio6. 


48 
2 
7 
1 

11 
2 
7 
1 

10 
2 
8 

27 
2 
4 

20 

30 
2 
0 
2 

12 
2 
6 
4 
6 
8 
4 

12 

26 

11 
8 
2 
6 
6 
1 
1 

10 

120 

6 

80 
80 
102 
20 
80 
75 
60 
26 
86 

1 

81 
88 

1 

80 

81 

25 

0 

2 


Paet  1  Clam  4,  Sbcdov  f-Conttmitd. 

Ptit9  of  panoramic  fights— ContbuMd. 

Eyepiece  elbows  to  sbaok  screws. 

Field  lens  cells 

Field  lens  retaining  springs 

Hood  (not  finished) 

Lower  reflecting  prisms 

Movable  index  covers 

Nuts  for  worm  shaft 

Nut  gear  hub 

Obiectlve  tenses 

Objective  lens  cells 

Packing  strips,  lower  reflecting  prism 

Reticules 

Rotating  heads 

Rotating  prism  holders 

Rotating  head  prisms 

Rotatfaig  prisms 

Segments  for  prism  supports 

Separator  bars 

Shanks  and  supports 

Springs  for  spring  box 

Spring  box  sleeves  for  worm  box. 

Spring  box  pins  for  worm  box 

Springs  for  rotating  head  prism 

Spring  boxes  for  worm 

Supporting  backs  for  prism 

Supporting  sleeves  for  rotating  prism 

Thrust  washers  on  worm  shaft 

Unflnlshed  asimutii  circles 

Window  oells  in  rotating  head  (not  finished) 

Worms 

Worm  boxes 

Worm  box  eccentric  levers 

Worm  box  pins 

Worm  index 

Worm  knob 

Washers  for  worm  shaft 

Teat  wrenches 

Range  quadrants  for  3-inoh  gun  carriage 

Parts  of  range  quadrants: 

Bracket  fukjrums 

Fukrtunpins 

Inner  frietton  disks 

Micrometer  screws  (partly  finished) 

Outer  IHctton  dbks 

Pinions  and  shafts 

Quadrant  brackets 

Spring  catches  with  handles 

Front  sights,  complete,  for  8-indi  and  4.7-inch  gun  carriages 

Parts  of  front  sighb  for  3-inch  gun  carriage: 

Bracket 

Spring  catches 

Rear  sights,  complete,  for  8-Inch  gnn  carriage 

Parts  of  rear  sights  for  3-inch  gun  carriage: 

Bracket  with  nut  and  lock  nut 

Nuts  for  range  strip  screws 

Range  strip  screws .'. 

Spring  catch  plungers  with  knobs 

RearslghUi  complete,  for  4.7-inch  gun  carriage 

Sights,  model  of  1906,  for  use  on  4.7-inoh  howitzer  carriage,  model 
of  1908 


Part  1,  Culss  4,  Section  4. 

Sights,  model  of  1906,  for  use  on  6-inch  howitzer  carriage,  model  of 
1908 


Past  1,  Culss  4,  SscnoN  5. 


26 
149 
174 
222 
296 
444 
296 
100 


Parts  of  suboallber  and  drill  cartridges,  for  3-inch  field  gun: 

Bases  for  drill  cartridges 

Closing  cap  set  screws 

Graduated  rings 

Rings 

Ring  screws 

Rotating  pins 

Washers 

Drill  cartridges  for  suboallber  cartridge  and  drill  cartridge  kits,  for 
3-lnch  field  guns,  models  of  1902, 1904, 1906 


88.26 
.02 
.13 


4.75 
1.73 
.17 


2.87 

.82 

.26 

3.43 

4.80 

2.15 

2.36 

5.79 

.66 

.21 

8.62 

.18 

.14 

.26 

.28 

1.80 

.53 

5.60 

.15 

10.78 

.66 

1.75 

8.29 

1.52 

.28 


.18 

.61 

89.78 

.09 

.12 

.97 

1.19 

1.19 

4.14 

9.64 

.97 

15.10 


1.55 
185.30 


.18 

.17 

.22 

165.60 

334.25 


345.00 


1.72 
.04 
.87 
.40 
.04 
.18 
.07 

10.44 
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Annual  UaUmtrU  of  manufacturei  far  thefUcal  year  endsd  June  SO^  1911 1  ai  FrwU^ofd 
Areenal,  PhUadelpkia^  Pa*— Contmued. 


NnmlMr. 


ArtidM. 


Prios. 


Past  1,  Class  4,  Bbcbon  9. 


7 

7 
16 

115 
15 
21 

12 
40 
26 
240 
35 

50 
50 
50 
6 
1 
100 
46 
39 


1 
243 
22 
59 

4 

150 

59 

4 

51 

1 

150 

59 

18 

15 

48 

100 

3 

1 

74 
2 
2 
3 
1 
4 
2 
74 
30 
3 
1 
3 
1 


60 

507 
66 
6 

1 


Testing  levels 

Chests  for  testing  levels 

Electric  flash  lights  with  resistance  and  rubher  tips,  for  use  in  illum- 
inating scales,  etc.,  of  sights  for  mobile  artillery 

Hand  fuse  setters  for  21-8econd  combination  fuses , 

Hand  fuse  setters  for  31-second  combhiation  fuses 

Carrying  cases  for  hand  fuse  setters  for  31-seoond  combination  fuses. , 
Parts  of  hand  fuse  setters: 

Clamp  screws,  complete,  1-inch per  set. 

Ehrhardt  corrector  scales 

Range  rings,  not  graduated 

Screws  to  bold  handles  of  fuse  setters per  hundred. 

Bracket  fuse  setters  for  21-8econd  combination  fuses 

Parts  of  bracket  fuse  setters: 

Blank  flliing  pieces  for  corrector  scale 

Corrector  rings 

Corrector  worms  with  knob  pins  and  washers 

Range  rings 

Range  worm 

Worm  case  screws 

Range  rin^,  graduated,  for  hand  and  bracket  fuse  setters , 

Fuse  wrenches  for  29-6econd  combination  ftises  (old  style) 


Part  1,  Class  5,  Section  1. 


Sel^reading  range  finder 

Weldon  range  finders,  without  leather  cases 

Prisms,  for  Weldon  range  finders  (3  to  a  set) per  set. 

Battery  commander's  telescopes,  without  tripods  or  carrying  cases . 
Parts  of  battery  commanders  telescopes: 

Lower  prisms 

Objective  prism  box  screws 

Pin  wrenches 

Porro  erecting  prisms,  large 

Screwdrivers 

Slow  motion  screw^  complete 

Spindle  screws 

Teat  wrenches 

Tripods  without  carrying  cases 

Tripod  levels,  complete 

Battery  commander's  rulers,  without  cases 

Strings  for  battery  commander's  rulers per  hundred . 

Field  ArtlUery  plotters,  model  of  1907 

Parts  of  Field  Artillery  plotters: 

Aiming  point  index 

Frame  brackets  with  springs 

Oun  arm  support  shoes 

Leg  catch  cams  with  swivel  locking  pins  and  locking  pin  knobs. 

Lockl  ng  pin  springs 

Protractor 

Screws,  No.  5,  for  fastening  protractor  frame  to  gun  arm 

Swivel  stud  screws 

TUtlnE  rod  supports 

Tripod  leg  Joints 

Tripod  swivel  studs 

Slide  rmer 

Supports  for  observation  telescopes,  field,  model  of  1908 

Aluludehandwheel  for  Barr  &  Stroud  range  finder. . , 

Past  1.  Class  5  Section  3. 

Components  of  flash  targets  for  mobile  artillery: 
lash  supports. 


Powder  barges 

Switches  with  wood  screws. 


Switch  stakes.. 
Small  balloon  target,  experimental., 


Pabt  1,  Class  5  Section  5. 

Components  of  reloading  and  cleaning  outfits  for  4.7-inch  gun: 
Bushf 


$16.00 
1.00 

5.50 
15.90 
39.75 

7.92 

L21 
.51 
.70 

2.60 
44.70 

.03 
2.78 
L96 
1.40 
3.65 

.06 
1.68 
6.00 


346.00 

17.96 

6.40 

212.02 

3.00 

.04 

.15 

11.45 

.30 


.04 

.60 

14.00 

1.68 

6.05 

2.20 

198.00 


L35 
.20 


.00 


.06 
.15 
1.06 
.85 
.20 


38.00 


.42 
.22 
t20 
.07 


bines 

CaseboTdeis 

Powder  measures. . 
Storagsofaest 


&62 
1.70 
L95 


$112.00 
7.00 

88.00 

1,828.60 

596.25 

166.82 

14.52 
20.40 
18.20 
6.34 
1,564.50 

L50 

130.00 

97.50 

8.40 

3.65 

5.00 

77.28 

234.00 


346.60 

4,361.85 

140.80 

12,509.18 

12.00 

6.00 

8.85 

46.80 

15.30 

.20 

6.00 

35.40 

252.00 

25.20 

290.40 

2.20 

594.00 

.75 
99.90 

.40 
1.60 

.18 
7.800 

.20 

.30 
77.70 
25.50 

.60 
41.00 
114.00 
22.85 


25.20 
124.74 
79.20 
.43 
32.35 


ia86 
5.10 
5.85 

1410 
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COST  OP  GUNS  MANUFACTTJBED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


Annual  Hatement  of  manufactures  for  thefUedlyear  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  FnmJ^ofi 
Arimal,  Philadelphia,  Fa. — Continued. 


Number. 


Artkfles. 


Price. 


Amount 


600 

23 


5,611 
40 

232 

a8,g78 

284 

1,726 

46 

7 

5 

1,650 

3,000  rds. 

46 

26 

48,325 

10 

260 

360 

58 

720 

4 

402 

^502 

1,490 


18 
348 

4 


7,014 
056 
106 

1,848 


71,462,600 
2,000 

67,000 

•     13,000 

6,000 

180 

7,600 

9,540,000 

1,108,000 

332,380 
997,300 
25,000 

1,200 
52,414 

586,188 


Part  1,  Culm  6,  SscnoN  2. 

Felt  wads  for  saluting  oases  for  1.66-inch  moontain  gim,  per  1,000. . , 

Wooden  Iwxes  for  packing  cartridge  oases  for  2.06-inch  mountain 

gon 


Past  1,  Culss  0,  Section  3. 

Ammmiition  ftnr  3-inch  field  guns,  models  of  1002  1004,  and  1006: 

Fixed  common  steel  shell 

Common  steel  shell,  empty,  fitted  with  steel  base  covers  and 
•'Bemple*'  tracers 

High-explosiye  shrapnel 

Fixed  common  shrapnel 

Fixed  common  shrapnel,  fitted  with  "Semple"  tracers 

Common  shrapnel,  loaded  and  fused 

Common  shrapnel,  loaded,  not  fused 

Common  shrapnel,  experimental 

Shrapnel,  not  loaded,  fitted  with  dummy  fuses 

Cartndge  oases 

Fixed  blank  ammunition,  saluting 

Fixed  cast-iron  shell , 

Cast-iron  shell,  kMtded  and  fused 

Felt  wads per  1,000.. 

Wooden  boxes  tor  packing  cartridge  cases 

'Point  plugi  for  3-inch  cast-iron  shell per  100. . 

Common  shrapnel,  3.8-inch,  not  loaded  or  fused 

Fixed  cast-iron  shell  for  3.8-inch  gun,  model  of  1007 

Fixed  common  shrapnel  for  4.7-inch  gun 

Common  shrapnel,  loaded,  not  fused  for  4.7-inch  gun 

Common  shrapnel,  not  loaded  or  fused,  for  4.7-im£  gun 

Fixed  common  steel  shell  for  4.7-inch  gun 

Cartrldga  cases  for  4.7-inch  gun,  model  of  1006 


Past  1,  Class  6.  SscnoN  4. 

Common  shrapnel,  6-tnch 

Common  shrapnel,  6-inch,  not  loaded  or  fused . . . 
High-explosive  shrapnel.  6-inoh 


Past  1.  Class  6,  Skction  7. 


Fuses,  21-seoond  combination 

Fuses,  31-seoond  combination 

Sensitive  point  fuses 

Waterproof  hoods,  with  soldering  strips,  for  21-8econd  combination 
ftises.. 


Concussion  plungers  for  21-second  combination  ftises. 

Pabt  1,  Class  7.  Section  L 
Hardwood  ramrods,  for  caliber  .30  rifle 


Pabt  l.  Class  8,  Section  1. 

BaU  cartridges,  caliber  .30.  model  of  1006 per  1,000. . 

Ball  cartridges,  caliber  .80,  model  of  1906,  2,100  feet  per  second 

velocity per  1.000.. 

Ball  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1006,  packed  in  pasteboard 

boxes,  for  use  in  OatUng  gun .per  1.000.. 

Ball  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1006,  special  powder,  for  erosion 

tests per  1.000.. 

BaU  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1906,  without  propelilng 

charges,  for  use  in  inspection  of  rifles per  1,000.. 

Ball  cartridges,  caliber  .30  puxld  of  1006,  hand  loaded,  special 

charges,  marking  etc per  100.. 

High-pressure  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1006,  for  test  of 

rifle  chambers per  1,000.. 

Blank  (^rtridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1909  (utilizing  fired  shells), 

B] 
per  1,000 

Dummy  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1906 per  1,000. 

Guard  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1906 per  1,000.. 

Guard  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1906,  packed  in  pasteboard 
boxes,  for  use  in  Gatlinggun per  1,000.. 

Bullets,  special  points,  for  test per  1,000.. 

Cartridge  oases,  caliber  .30,  primed,  for  model  of  1906  ammunition, 
not  packed per  1,000.. 

Cartridge  cases,  caliber  .30,  not  primed,  for  model  of  1906  ammuni- 
tion, not  packed per  1,000.. 


per  1,000 

lumk  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1909  (using  new  material. 


K46 
.82 


0.20 


1&86 
61,197.19 


3.60 

144.00 

&85 

2,053.20 

0.27 

314,076.06 

0.77 

2,774.68 

6.50 

U,219.00 

4.85 

223.10 

la  62 

74S4 

5.60 

28.00 

.73 

1,204.60 

1.30 

8,ooaoo 

4.35 

2oaio 

4.36 

10a75 

12.83 

em  01 

1.60 

UlOO 

2a  00 

K34 

11.40 

4,10100 

aio 

86180 

23.86 

17,172.00 

11.00 

47.60 

15.40 

7,e2L06 

20.74 

77,086^06 

2.75 

4,097.60 

6L27 

02S.86 

34.60 

12, 04a  80 

42.66 

17a  24 

L66 

11,673.10 

3.26 

3,113.90 

.70 

76l00 

.06 

92.40 

.15 

.00 

LOO 


2a  05 

1,026,014.88 

3a85 

61.70 

2a  95 

1.8Sai5 

2a  25 

88a  25 

2a  00 

loaoo 

2a  50 

8a  00 

2a  05 

202.13 

ia8o 

103,032.00 

18.60 
17.66 
10.06 

20,608.80 
5,86&61 
10,89a  14 

10.06 
70.00 

408.75 
04.80 

7.25 

38a  00 

a66 

8,888163 
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Anmud  tUtUment  of  manvfaidura  far  thefifccd  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  Fran^ford 
Anenal,  PnUadelphia,  Pa, — Continued. 


Nmnbcr* 


Articles. 


Price. 


50,578 

150,380 

1,970,000 

7S,008 

175,066 

26 

102 

A 

1 


7,000,500 

1,018,780 

1,000 

10,100 
3,000 
46,500 

«,a29 

10,100 

4,074,000 

10,000 

513,300 
34,438 

74,800 


3,606 

64 

3 

5 

4,008 

186 

36 

3,506 

56 

3 

10 


1,000 
13 

1 
3 

1 
1 


30,000 
6,000 


PiBT  1,  CI.A88  8,  SBonoM  l^Conttnoed. 

Oertridfe  cases,  dumoiT,  caliber  .80,  primed,  for  model  of  1906  am- 
munition, not  padcea per  1,000.. 

Cartridge  cases,  dummy,  caliber  .30,  not  primed,  for  model  of  1906 
ammunition,  not  jpaoked per  1,000.. 

Bullets,  serrice,  caliber  .80 per  1,000.. 

Bandoleers,  for  paoicing  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1906, 
per  l.OCX) 

Cartridge  dips,  service per  1,000.. 

Springs  for  cartridge  dips per  1,000.. 

Paper  oarUms  for  ball  cartridges,  caliber.80,  model  of  1906. per  1,000. . 

Paper  cartons  for  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .80,  modd  of  1898. per  100  .. . 

Paper  cartons  for  blank  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1898, 
per  100 

Pagff  cartons  for  galkry-pcaotioe  cartridges,  caliber  .80,  modd  of 


Display  board  showing  the  various  stages  in  the  manuftoture  of 
baU  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  modd  of  1906 

Past  1,  Class  8,  SscnoN  3. 

Revolver  ball  cartridses,  caliber  .38 per  1,000.. 

Revolver  blank  cartridees,  caliber  .38 per  1,000.. 

Revdver  blank  cartriages,  caliber  .38  (special  design),  experi- 
mental  per  1,000., 

Revolver  buUets,  caUber  .38 per  1,000.. 

Small  anns  cartridge  primers,  caliber  .38 per  1,000.. 

Cartildgecases,  pruned,  for  caliber  .38,  revolver  ball  ammunition, 

Gartri<Jige  cases,  not  pdmed,  for  caliber  .38,  revolver  bail  ammuni- 
tion, not  packed per  1,000.. 

Paper  cartons  for  revolver  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .38. . .  .per  1,000. . 

Revolver  baU  cartridees,  caliber  .45,  model  of  1900 per  1,000. . 

Revolver  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .45,  model  of  1900,  expmmental, 
per  1,000 

Revolver  blank  cartridges,  caliber  .45,  model  of  1909 per  1,000. . 

Cartridge  cases,  primed,  lor  caliber  .45  revdver  baU  ammunition, 
not  packed per  1,000.. 

Cartridge  oases,  not  primed,  for  caliber  .45  revdver  ball  ammuni- 
tion, not  pacxed per  1,000.. 

Paper  cartons  for  revdver  blank  cartridges,  caliber  .45 

Paper  cartons  for  revolver  blank  cartridges,  caliber  .45 


Past  1,  Class  8,  Section  4. 


ital. 


Rifle  grenades,  experimental. . 
Rifle  grenades,  dummy,  expei 
Rifle  grenades,  inert,  experimental.. 

Bandoleers  for  rifle  grenades,  experimental , 

Cartridges  for  rifle^gi«iada^ccpBrimental per  1,000., 

forr'"*  ^       -    -• 


_,_  rifle  grenades,  expertmentdc 

Stems  for  Hale  rifle  grenades,  experimental, 

Hand  grenades,  expoimental 

Hand  grenades,  dummy,  experimental 


Hand  erenades.  inert,  expernnental 

Bandoleers  for  hand  grenades,  experimental 

Past  1,  Class  10,  SKcnoN  2. 

Wax  buUets  for  Colt's  revolver,  caliber  .38 per  1,000.. 

False  cartridffes  for  CdVs  revdver.  odiber  .38 

Beoapping  block  for  use  with  Colt's  revolver,  caliber.  38 

Hand  shields  for  use  with  caliber  .88  revolvers 

Gapping  tool  for  flalse  cartridges  for  Colt's  revolver,  caUber  .38 

Decapptng  tod  for  false  cartridges  for  Colt's  revolver,  caliber  .38. . . 

Past  1,  CLkaa  10,  Section  5. 

identiflcatfon  tags. per  1,000. 


Paper  seals.. 

Past  1,  Culbs  10,  Section  6. 
Self-reading  range  finder,  experimental , 

Pabt  1,  CuLBS  10,  SionoN  7. 

1st  vefoctty  targets,  complete •••• 

2d  vefodty  targets,  complete.  •••••••• 


17.50 

6.80 
4.85 

68.00 
4.45 
1.00 
4.05 
1.71 

1.37 

.01 


10.35 
8.10 

14.45 

3.30 

.65 

5.90 

5.26 
8.60 
12.40 

12.68 
10.80 

7.30 

6.60 
.01 
.01 


3.45 

1.35 

3.96 

.94 

20.48 

.40 

.43 

3.26 

1.35 

1.72 

1.08 


2.30 
.25 


.75 


5.58 
.85 


18.00 

343.98 
167.81 

10,237.U 

8,766.50 

79.58 

700.10 

.44 

1.40 

.04 

70.50 


72,455.18 
8,262.12 

14.45 

23.23 

1.95 

274.35 

302.18 

86.86 

60,517.60 

126.80 
5,543.31 

178.83 

404.01 
.30 
.11 


8,907.60 

86.40 

5.93 

4.70 

100.53 

74.00 

15.05 

5,866.96 

75.60 

3.44 

10.80 


3.30 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.15 
3.15 


161.83 
5.10 


68.36 
100.88 


589.85 


126.70 
900.76 
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Annual  Hatement  of  manufactures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  Frankford 
Arsenal,  PnUadelpkia,  Pa. — Continued. 


Ninnbtf. 


400 
75 
60 
60 

100 
M 
60 
40 
60 
10 
6 
10 
50 
80 
1,009 
66 


2 
2 
4 

12 
126 

21 


1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
100 
1 
1 
3 
2 


Articles. 


Past  1,  Class  10,  Section  8. 

Pvti  of  bench  rekMuUng  tools  for  ball  cartridges,  models  of  1898  and 
1906: 

Spindles,  assembled 

Frame  for  primer  ejecting  tool 

Racks  for  slide  of  bullet  maertlng  tool , 

Crimpine  tools  for  caliber  .30  cartridges 

Primer  electing  spindles  for  decappinc  and  cleaning  tools  for  caliber 
.80  cartridges,  models  of  1898  and  1906,  and  caliber  .38  revolver 

cartridges , 

Small  brass  loading  funnel 

Powder  measure  (to  measure  164  grains  of  small  arms  powder) 

Past  1,  Class  10,  Section  10. 

Paint  for  projectiles  (gallons): 

Black 

Bhiegrav. , 

Dark  bun 

Deep  yellow , 

Light  olive  green 

Light  Quaker  d  rab 

Light  reddish  brown , 

Lieht  yellow 

Olive  green 

Quaker  drab 

Red 

Red  lead  paint 

Vermilion 

Warm  gray 

Paint  cans,  1-gallon 

Wooden  boxes  for  packing  paint,  capacity  five  1-gaIlon  cans 


Part  2,  Class  2,  Section  1. 


Triangles.  45  degrees,  36  Inches  long 

Scales,  36  inches  long 

Dining  arm  chairs,  walnut 

Dining  side  chairs,  walnut 

Card  racks  for  chronographs 

Frames  for  holding  chronographs  and  racks. 


Part  2,  Class  2,  Section  2. 

Apparatus  for  making  German  100*  C.  test  of  powder 

Surveillance  test  apparatus 

Parts  and  aooessones  for  chronograph  set: 

Chronometer  rod 

Registrar 

R^strar  weights 

Balance  supports 

Disjunctors 

Rheostats 

Split  zinc  tubes per  100. 

Switchboard 

Expander 

Pin  wrenches 

Opisometers 


Part  2,  Class  3,  Section  5. 

Special  milling  machhie  for  use  In  the  manufacture  of  copper  pres- 
sure cylinders 

Punch  and  die  for  seal  holder  for  metallic  ammunition  boxes 


Part  2.  Cl\ss  3,  Section  7. 


Assembling  presses  for  artillery  ammunition 

Attachment  for  disassembling  2l-second  combination  fuses  from 

shrapnel , 

Automatic  hopper  feeds,  single,  for  small  arms  cartridge  machines. , 
Automatic  hopper  feeds,  double,  for  draw  presses  for  small  arms 

cartridges , 

Automatic  hopper  feeds,  quadruple,  for  draw  presses  for  small  arms 

cartridges 

Bullet  assembling  machine  for  small-arms  ammunition 

Crimping  machine  for  crimping  waterproof  hoods  to  shrapnel 

Crimping  press  for  3-inch  ammunition , 

Crimping  machine  for  3.8-inch  and  4.7-inch  ammunition 

Machine  for  loading  revolver  ammunition,  caliber  .45 


Price. 


$1.00 


3.70 
158.76 


.80 


.86 
LOO 
L12 
L20 
L12 
L12 
L20 
L29 

.97 
L18 
L32 
L36 
L24 
1.07 

.11 

.79 


L17 
L45 
16.45 
14.05 
L65 
9.90 


1.25 

10.50 

145.00 

165.00 

13.20 


.30 
38.00 


223.95 


140.00 
193.20 
312.15 
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Anmud  ttaUment  of  mantrfactures  for  theJUcal  year  ended  June  30, 1911,  at  Frankford 
Arsenal,  Pkiladelpma,  Pa.— Oontinued. 


Nambcr. 


Artides. 


Price. 


Amount 


P>BT  2,  Clabb  8,  SscnoK  7— Continaed. 


Macblne  ior  tertJng  S-lnch  ihimpnel  OMes  by  air 

Multiple  spindle  tutommtio  poUshtng  nMchme 

Pnnon  ana  die  for  oompranlng  bunting  charges  for  use  in  8-inch 

A.  P.  shot :..TrrT 7!?. : 

Tools  for  the  masiulMtare  of  pedestal  mounts  tor  observation 
telenopes,  model  of  1906,  yix: 

Reamer.  1.3-inch  diameter 

CounterDores 

Cutter  bar 

Cutters , 

Base  for  mounting  adj.  screw  guide 

Slotting  tod 

Square  thread  tap,  1.5-inch,  6  threads  per  inch 

U.  S.  standard  tab,  4.1-hich,  6  threads  per  inch 


SnM>  gauge,  4.35  inches. 
Tools,  Jigs,  and  fixtures  for  use  in  the  manuf^ture  of  telescopes  fbr 
observation  telescopes,  model  of  1906: 
Expansion  tap  fbr  opening  of  focusing  sleeve  in  telescope  tube. . 
ICiuing  cotter  Ibr  milling  opening  for  focusing  sleeve  thread  and 

shoulder  on  tube 

Centeriitf  fixture  for  oUective  end  of  tube 

Fixture  for  supporting  sides  of  tube  when  milling  prism  opening. 
Fixture  for  eye  end  of  tube  when  milling  prism  opening  and 

tapping  eye  end,  also  boring  holes  for  trunnions  with  two 

extra  oliamps,  one  support  and  one  threaded  centering  plate 

for  objective  end 


Pin  gauns  for  prism  opening  hi  telescope 

Fixture  lor  supporting  tap  when  tapphig  end  of  tube 

Hill  Ibr  fooing  end  of  trunnion  opening  on  tube 

Flat  drin  for  starting  hole  in  telescope  of  tube 

Fixture  for  objective  end  of  tube  wnen  milling  prism  opening 

and  tupping  eye  end,  abo  for  boring  hole  for  trunnions 

Fixture  tor  drilling  holes  in  objective  end  of  shutter  shaft 

Fixture  with  prism  oover  for  drilling  two  holes  hi  tube  for 

cover, 


HOO 


Plug  gauge  for  thread  in  eve  end  for  focusing  sleeve 

Brass  chuck  for  eye  end  or  tube 

Tape,  ^inoh,  32  threads  per  inch,  for  prism  cover  screws 

Fixture  for  straddle  milling  sides  of  oover 

Fixture  for  drilling  screw  holes  in  bottom  of  cover 

Plug  gauge  for  draw  tube,  IH  inches  diameter,  16  threads  per 

inch 

Chuck  fbr  tunUngdraw  tube 

Drilling  Jig  for  focusing  nuts 

Straddte  milling  fixture  for  focusing  nuts 

Lathe  tool  for  cutting  square  thrMd  in  nuts 

Lathe  tool  for  cutting  out  center  of  nuts 

Brass  chuck  for  24-power  eye  lens  holder  for  thread 

Brass  chucks  for  24power  eye  lens  holder  for  finishing  end 

Brass  chuck  for  sleeve  nut 

Brass  chuck  for  turning  12-power  field  lens  holder,  also  for 

mounting  lens 

Fixture  for  drilling  ol^ective  shutter 

Spotting  drill  for  reamer  for  ol^ective  shutter 

End  nml,  1|  inches  diameter,  for  prism  holder 

Boring  cutter  for  rotighing  and  imishing  round  opening  in 

prism  header 

P&ture  for  holding  prism  holders  when  miUing  prism  openings. 

Fixture  for  drilling  prism  holder  for  screws  and  dowel  pin 

Fixture  for  holding  prism  holder  when  straddle  milling  lugs. . . 
Arbor  used  when  milling  opening  in  focusing  sleeve  for  nutT. . . 

Chobk  for  turning  focusmg  sleeve 

Reamer,  1.75  inches  diameter 

Small  brass  vDor  for  turning  knob  washers 

FOing  Jig  for  handle 

Fixture  for  bending  finger  grip 

Rfaig  nun  for  thread,  m  inches  diameter,  10  threads  per  inch 
Threaded  plug  gauge  for  internal  thread,  30  threads  per  inch. . 

Chuck  for  turning  eyepiece  tubes 

Ring  gauge  for  thread,  SA  inches  diameter,  16  threads  per  inch . 

Chuck  for  turning  after  rmg  is  threaded 

CoiuitariKire  tor  trunnions 

Chuck  for  boring  and  cutting  square  thread 

Plug  gauge  for  hiside  diameter 


1.00 


6wOO 


Ptuc  gaun  for  square  thread.. 
Latne  tool  for  cutting  square  thread.. 
Bending  Jig. 


1135.65 
1,164.40 

51L95 


&60 
14.00 

8.00 
l&OO 

0.00 

3.50 
12.00 
12.00 

450 


l&OO 

14.60 
26.00 
32.00 


28.00 

aoo 
aoo 

8.00 
13.50 

26.00 
24.00 

26.00 
8.00 
16.50 

aoo 

27.00 

laoo 

14  00 
25.00 
17.00 

3a  00 

14  00 
14  00 
6.00 
12.00 
14  00 

16.00 

laoo 
laoo 
laoo 

15.00 
34  00 
26.00 

3a  00 

24  00 

2a  00 
laoo 
aoo 

5.00 
14  00 
14  00 
14  00 
32.00 

laoo 

24  00 
14  00 
32.00 

aoo 
laoo 

aoo 
laoo 
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Annual  statement  of  manufactures  jfor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SOf  1911,  at  Frankford 
Arsenal,  PkUadelphia,  Pa.— Continued. 


Number. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amount 


36 
06 
06 
06 
06 
144 
06 
4 
4 


Past  2,  Class  3,  Section  7— Coatinaed. 

For  impact  testing  machines: 

Casings 

Dies 

Plugs 

Plimeers 

Cup  dies 

Caps per  hundred. 

Vented  plugs 

Strikers  for  drop  weight 

Anvils 


Past  2,  Class  3,  Section  9. 

Taps,  0.065  Inch  diameter,  72  threads  per  inch,  U.  S.  P 

Taps,  0.084  Inch  diameter,  56  threads  per  inch,  V  thread 

Taps,  F.  A.  standard  (2  to  a  set): 

0.062  inch  diameter,  60  threads  per  inch per  set. 

O.OS  inch  diameter,  60  threads  per  inch do... 

0.09  inch  diameter,  43  threads  per  inch do... 

0.1  inch  diameter,  43  threads  per  inch do... 

0.125  inch  diameter,  43  threads  per  iinh do... 

0.156  inch  diameter,  30  threads  per  iiuh do... 

0.187  inch  diameter,  26  threads  per  inch do... 

Taps,  5-40  V^  standard  (3  to  a  set) do... 

Dies,  F.  A.  standard: 

0.062  inch  diameter,  60  threads  per  inch 

O.OS  inch  diameter,  60  threads  per  inch 

0.09  inch  diameter,  43  threads  per  inch 

0.1  inch  diameter,  43  threads  per  inch 

0.125  inch  diameter,  43  threads  per  inch 

0.156  inch  diameteT,  30  threads  per  inch 

0.187  inch  diameter.  26  threads  per  inch 

Dies,  IJ.  S.  F.  special.  A  inch  diameter,  24  threads  per  inch 

Dies,  W.  <Ic  S.  standard,  0.093  Inch  diameter,  48  threads  per  inch.. 

Past  2,  Class  4,  Section  1. 

Parts  and  accessories  for  cannon  star  gauge: 
Drop  points  (3  to  a  set)— 

For  6  7-inches  diameter per  set. 

For  8  hiches  diameter do... 

For  13.76  hiches  diameter do . . . 

Measuring  points  (4  to  a  set)— 

2.44, 2.46. 3.41, 3. 71,  4.01  hiches  diameter  (1  each) do. . . 

To  measure  from  2.25  to  +.16  Inch do... 

To  measure  from  2.40  to  +.16  inch do... 

To  measure  from  2.55  to  +.15  Inch do... 

To  measure  from  2.7  to  +.15  Inch do... 

Head  support  for  1.457-inch  gun 

Head  support  for  2.24-lnch  gun 


ILOO 
.06 
.06 
.62 
.10 
L62 
.30 
.76 

.ao 


.30 
.30 

.40 
.40 
.60 
.76 
.76 
1.00 
1.00 
.45 

1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.25 
1.26 
1.26 
1.60 
.70 


0.60 


Rine  gauges— 

1.457  Inches  diameter 

2.244  Inches  diameter. . .. 
2.25  inches  diameter 

2.40  inches  diameter 

2.46  inches  diameter 

2.55  Inches  diameter 

2.61  Inches  diameter 

2.7  inches  diameter 

3.15  inches  diameter 

3.41  inches  diameter 

3.56  inches  diameter 

3.71  Inches  diameter 

3.86  Inches  diameter 

4.01  Inches  diameter 

4.16  inches  diameter 

Rifle  guide  for  2.2+inch  gun. 
Steel  washers 


.60 


Part  2,  Class  4,  Section  2. 
Set  screw  for  clinometer  clamp 
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Annual  staUmerU  ofnutm/actttresfor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911  ^  at  Frankford 
Anenal,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Continued. 


NonUMi: 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amount 


Pabt  2,  Class  4,  SxcnoN  3. 

.  for  5-liich  A.  P.  piojeotitos: 

tand  dtometer,  maxlmnin 

Band  diameter,  minlmom 

Band  seat  diameter,  maximum  and  minimum 

Position  of  band,  maximum  and  minimum 

Band  profliei  mfLTimmn  md  minimum 

Band  seatwidth,  marimnm  and  minimum. 

for  6-inoh  A.  P.  projectiles: 

iand  diameter,  maximum 

Band  diameter,  minimum 

Band  seat  diameter,  maximum  and  minimum 

Position  of  band,  maximum  and  minimum 

Band  profile,  w^flLTlTnum  aod  TnlnlmiiTn 

Band  seat  width,  maximum  and  minimum 

Oaoges  for  6-inch  cast-iron  shell: 

For  cylindrical  portion  of  rotating  band,  maximum 

For  cylindrical  portion  of  rotating  band,  minimum 

For  portion  of  rotating  band  of  greatest  diameter,  maximum. . . 

For  portion  of  rotating  band  of  greatest  diameter,  minimum . . . 

Profile  gauge 

Oaons  for  S-inch  A.  P.  projectiles: 

Band  diameter,  maximum 

Band  diameter,  minimum 

Band  seat  diameter,  maximum  and  mlolmum 

Position  of  band,  maximum  and  minimum 

Band  praUe.  maximum  and  minimum 

Band  seat  width,  maximum  and  minimum 

Oaoges  for  10-Inch  A.  P.  projectiles: 

Band  diameter,  maximum 

Band  diameter,  minimum 

Band  seat  diameter,  maximum  and  minimum 

Position  of  band,  maximum  and  minimum 

Band  profile.  fim^Timnwi  and  minimum 

Band  seat  width,  maximum  and  minimum 

Oamns  for  lO-Inch  cast-iron  shell: 

Boorrelet  diameter,  maximum 

Boorrelet  diameter,  minimum 

Rear  of  band  and  bodv  maximum  and  minimum 

Band  profile  and  band  seat  width 

Position  of  band 

Projectile  profile 

Thickness  of  wall  caliper 

Thickness  of  wall  caliper  test  piece,  maximum  and  minimum.. 

Thickness  of  base 

Depth  of  cavity 

Base  thread  diameter,  maximum 

Base  thread  diameter,  minimum 

Band  seat  diameter,  maximum  and  minimum 

Band  diameter,  maximum 

Band  diameter,  minimum 

Chest  for  above  gauges 

Maximum  gauge  for  plug  hole  of  10-inch  cast-iron  projectile 

Minimum  gauge  for  plug  hole  of  10-inch  cast-iron  projectile 

Ganees  for  i2-inch  A.  P.  projectiles: 

Band  diameter,  ring,  maximum 

Band  diameter,  ring,  minimum 

Band  profile,  maximum  and  minimum 

Band  seat  diameter,  snap,  maximum  and  minimum 

Baqd  seat  width,  maximum  and  minimum 

Position  of  band,  maximum  and  minimum 

Seat  gauge  tor  c<mibination  fuse,  for  12-inch  cast-iron  mortar  shell. . 
Oauges  for  tracer  seat,  maximum,  for  8, 10,  and  12  inch  proiectile.s. . 
Gauges  for  tracer  seat,  minimum,  for  8, 10.  and  12  inch  projectiles. . 

Templet  for  14-inch  armor-piercing  projectiles 

Insp«!tion  gauge  for  3-inoh  (15-pounder)  cartridge  cases,  model  of 


Inspection  gauges  for  3-lnch  (15-pounder)  shrapnel: 
Test  piece  for  eooenteicity  gauge. 


Test  piece  for  thickness  of  base  gauge . . 
Female-thread  gauge  for  thread  end  of  tube. 


Head  gauge  for  rear  end  of  shraimel. . 

Length  of  case  gauge 

Mtamntnn  thread  gauge  for  head 

For  seat  gauges  for  combination  electric  and  friction  primers: 


Taper  plug  ttuges. 
Maxfmnm  diameter  gauges. 
Minimum  diameter  gauges. . 


S8.00 
8.00 

10.50 
3.50 
4.56 
4.00 

8.50 
8.50 
13.00 
3.50 
5.25 
4.50 


10.00 
10.00 
14.00 
3.50 
5.50 
4.50 

12.50 
12.50 
14.50 
5.00 
8.00 
7.00 


13. 2.5 
1.3. 25 


24.80 
24.80 

14.00 
14.00 
8.50 
Ifi.OO 
7.00 
6.60 


8.00 
12.00 


2.62 
2.62 
2.62 


148.00 
48.00 
63.00 
21.00 
27.36 
24.00 

59.50 
50.50 
84.00 
24.50 
36.75 
31.50 

10.50 
10.50 
10.50 
10.50 
8.05 

60.00 
60.00 
84.00 
21.00 
33.00 
27.00 

87.50 
87.50 
101.50 
35.00 
56.00 
49.00 

13.25 
13.25 
16.00 
14.00 

5.50 
32.00 
22.50 

3.00 

5.50 
18.00 

9.00 
14.00 
16.00 
26.50 
26.50 
14.00 
24.80 
24.80 

98.00 
98.00 
59.50 
112.00 
49.00 
45.50 
25.00 
5G.  00 
84.00 
12.80 

86.25 

8.50 
6.00 
8.50 

12.00 
8.50 

16.00 

5.24 
5.24 
5.24 
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Annual  statement  of  manvfactures  for  thefucal  year  ended  June  SOy  1911  ^  at  Franhford 
Arsenal,  Pfnladelphiay  Pa, — Continued. 


Number. 

Articles. 

Price. 

Amount 

2 

Part  2,  Class  4,  Sechon  4. 

Star  gauges  for  U.  8.  magaslne  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1903, 
cbambfTA^I  for  1906  aramnnltlon 

$106.50 

1213.00 

1 

Past  2,  Crjvss  4,  SscnoN  6. 
Inspection  gauges  for  caliber .  30  ball  cartridges per  set. . 

155.25 

6 

Piired  gnnnstsfor  U.  S.  magasine  rifle,  )nodel  of  1903 .'. 

161.00 
92.90 

S06.00 

4 

Fixed  Kstff  for  cftliber ,  ?W  mi3  .45  re'^dvers 

371.00 

1 

Pressure  gauge  for  Inspection  of  caliber  .38  revoirer  ball  cartridges. . 

153. 2S 

1 

Pressure  gauge  for  inspection  of  caliber  .45  revolver  ball  cartridges. . 

139.40 

3 

Pressure  gauges  and  mounts  for  caliber  .30  ball  cartridges,  model  of 

261.00 

71.05 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 

3.30 

783.00 

3 

Pressure  gauges  without  mounts  for  caliber  .30  ball  cartridges, 
modelon906 

213.15 

7 

Rmftii  ^rmn  pr«8snr<»  piston  gaugn , .                ^ .    .  x . .  ^  * 

45.50 

7 

Rmf^if  annf  presmire  plstnT»  sMit^ganges,  maximum 

45.50 

7 

Small  arms  pressure  piston  seat  gaugesj  minimum 

45.50 

84 

Pistons  for  pressure  gauges  for  small  arms  ammunition,  model  of 

1906 T. r:..; 

277.20 

1 

Bullet  nroflle  cause  fbr  ball  cartridses.  caliber  .30.  model  of  1906 

6.20 

1 

Head  trimming  gauge  for  use  in  verifying  the  diameter  and  thick- 
ness of  the  head  in  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1906 

63.10 

1 

Past  2,  Class  4,  Section  6. 

Thread  gauge  for  inspecting  screw  on  the  base  of  W.  &  S.  azimuth 
instrument,  model  of  IftlO. 

8.20 

Total 

3,142,645.72 

Annual  statement  ofmanvfactwresfor  the  fiscal  vear  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Watervliet 

Arsenal,  Watervliet,  N.  Y, 


No. 

Articles. 

Price 

Amount. 

32 

Pabt  1,  Class  1,  Section  1. 

For  8-inch  guns,  model  of  1888  and  modifications: 

Circuit-breaker  contact  pieces                           ' 

11.00 
.20 
.21 
.13 

5.00 
.20 

3.95 

SS2.00 

76 

,      Circuii-breaker  contact-piece  insulations 

15.20 

68 

Circuit-breaker  contact-piece  screws        . .            

14.28 

80 

Circuit-breaker  contac^niece  screw  insulations                 

10.40 

32 

Dust  covers 

16a  00 

197 

Dust-cover  screws 

39.40 

2 

Gas  cheek  pads 

7.90 

I 

Obturator  nut  clamping  screw '..'..'. 

.75 

2 

Rotating  crank  lockVlcTtes,  lower .           '                 

4.24 

8.48 

1 

Rotating  crank  nut.  T '. 

3.00 

1 

Rotating  crank  nut  pin .    .           

.60 

52 

Rotating  crank  lock 'springs 

.40 
28.15 

3.50 
15.00 
15.00 
34.10 

8.76 
23.50 

1.82 

5.00 

20.80 

3 

Rotating  crank  pinions...".    .    .            

84.45 

32 

Safetv  bar  slides 

112.00 

10 

Split  rings,  front 

150.00 

7 

Split  rings,  rear 

105.00 

11 

TranslatTng  rollers 

375. 10 

22 

Tray  back  latch  catches 

192.50 

10 

Tray  latch  bodies 

235.00 

13 

Tray  latch  pivots 

23.06 

8 

Tray  lock  levers 

40  00 

1 

Tray  lock  lever  pivot 

1.30 

5 

Tray  lock  pins 

1.60 
2.00 
2.00 
1.60 

.11 

1.00 

.20 

.25 

.15 

4.50 

12.00 

23.34 

3.27 

^ooqI 

7  50 

5 

Screw  drivers,  bar,  for  breech  plate  screws 

laoo 

5 

Screw  drivers,  bar,  for  breech  plate  oil  hole  screws 

10.00 

5 

Screw  drivers,  bar,  for  hinge  pui  oil  hole  screws 

7.50 

5 

For  10-inch  guns  model  of  1888  and  modifications: 

Breech  plate  oil  hole  screws 

.55 

10 

Circuit-Dreaker  contact  pieces 

10.00 

10 

Circuit-breaker  contact-piece  insulations 

2.00 

20 

Circuit-breaker  contact-piece  screws 

5.00 

20 

Circuit-breaker  contact-piece  screw  insulation!* 

3.00 

15 

Oas  check  pads ' 

67  50 

10 

Intermediate  pinions 

120.00 
4&68 
2(1.16 

e 

2 

Obturator  nun  with  clamping  screws '. 

8 

Rotating  crank  look  plates,  lower 
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Annual  ttatement  of  mant^aetures/or  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Watervliet 
Arsenal,  Watervliet ,  N.  Y, — Continued. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amount. 


Pabt  1,  Class  1,  Section  1 Continued. 

For  lO-inch  gans,  model  of  1888  and  modifications— Con  tlnupd. 

Rotating  crank  lock  plates,  upper 

Rotating  crank  pinions 

Safety  bar  slide 

Safety  bar  slide  groove  pallet 

Translating  roUers 

TranalatinK  studs 

Tray  back  latch  body 

Tray  back  latch  catches 

Tray  latch  handle,  female 

Tray  latch  handle,  male 

Tray  latch  handle  pin 

Tray  lock  lever 

Tray  lock  lever  pivot 

Tray  lock  link 

Tray  lock  link  pin 

Tray  lock  pin 

Tray  lock  link 

Tray  lock  pin  nut  and  pin 

Screw  drivers,  bar,  for  tray  back  latch,  pivot  screws,  etc 

For  10-inch  euns,  model  of  1895  and  modifications: 

Circuit-breaker  contact  pieces 

Circuit-breaker  contact-piece  ini(ulation$) 

Circuit-breaker  contact-piece  screws 

Circuitrbreaker  contact-piece  screw  insulations 

Compound  gears 

Hinge  pin  caps. 


Locking  bolt  spring. 

Safety  bar  slides 

Split  rings,  rear. 


Split  rings,  front. 
Circuit-r       • 


:t-breaker  contact  piece,  for  10-inch  gun,  model  of  1900. 
For  12-inch  guns,  model  of  1888  and  modifuations: 

Breech  plate  oil  hole  screws 

Gas  check  pads 

Pilot  crank 

Rotating  crank  lock  bolt. .' 

Rotating  crank  lock  plates,  lower,  new  design 

Rotating  crank  lock  plates,  upper 

Rotating  crank  sleeve  screw 

Rotating  crank  sleeve  washer 

Translating  rollers 

Translating  studs. 


Tray  spring  bolt  springs 

For  13-incn  gun<t,  model  011895  and  modifications: 

Circuitrbreaker  contact  pieces 

Circuit-breaker  contact-piece  insulations 

Circuit-breaker  contact-piece  screws 

Circuit-breaker  contact-piece  screw  insulations 

Compound  gears 

Gas  check  pads 

Primer  flame  baffle 

Safety  bar  slides 

Safety  bar  slide  lock  and  screws 

Safety  firing  device 

Slide  springs 

Split  nng,  front 

Split  ring,  rear 

Tray  latch 

Wrenches,  obturator  nut 

For  12-lnch  guns,  model  of  1900: 

Tray  latches 

Fixed  taty  for  powder  chamber,  complete  with  screws. 

14-inchgun,  model  of  1907- MI 

For  144nch  guns,  model  of  1907  and  modifications! 

Gas  check  pads 

Split  rings,  front 

Safety  firing  device 

Split  ring,  rear 


Pabt  1,  Class  1,  Section  2. 

Lanyard  buttons,  for  6-poiinder  Drigg^-Seabury  gun,  model  of  1900. 
For  2.24-inch  (0-p<mnder)  guns,  model  of  1900: 

Locking  bolt  spring  screw 

Locking  bolt  springs 

Pawl 

Pawl  rivet.. 


Trigger  pin. 
Lanyards... 


$2.99 
15.19 


38.55 
28.32 


8.60 


1.50 

.57 
.13 
.13 
.10 
67.65 
17.47 


3.00 
13.25 
13.25 


.11 

7.66 


3.84 
3.92 


42.75 

24.11 

4.00 

1.00 
.20 
.2(. 
.14 
53. 07 

.3.60 


3. 86 


16.99 
14.25 


6.31 
45.35 


5.40 


2.96 


2.58 


120.93 
3a3.80 
•5.42 
8.36 
308.40 

56.  64 
24.00 
25.50 

1.25 
1.25 

.10 
5.75 
3.  .50 
6.50 
1.78 
1.75 
6.50 

.84 
7.50 

3.99 

.91 

1.56 

1.20 

135.  ."to 

34.94 

.30 

12.00 

2f).  50 

2().  50 

2.47 

.66 
45.96 
6.09 
4.50 
19.20 
15.«18 
.47 
4.50 
213.75 
48. 22 
60.00 

13.00 

2.m 

5.98 
3.22 
161.01 
97.20 
15.00 
30.8.S 

57.  :w 
269.  48 

1.52 
31.75 
31.75 
30.00 
33.98 

28.50 

312.62 

39,932.10 

IS.  93 
90.70 
205. 09 


59.40 

5.92 
L60 
.09 
.75 
12.90 
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Anniud  statement  ofmanvfactures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911  y  at  the  WaUrvliA 
Arsenal,  WatervUet,  N.  Y. — Continued. 


No. 


Articles. 


Price. 


8 

4 

2 
2 
3 
02 
16 
11 
10 
8 
12 
17 
14 
10 
5 

10 
10 
13 
13 
100 

1 
1 

60 
28 
26 
1 
2 
6 
22 
28 


Pabt  1,  Class  1,  Sboiiom  2— Cootinoed. 


2. 24-lnoh  (6-pouii  der )  am,  model  ot  1910 

For  2.24-inon  (6-pouxider)  guns,  DriggB-Schroeder,  Mark  m: 

Drill  washer  supports 

Lanyards 

For  S-inch  (15-pouiider)  guns,  model  of  1808: 

Breech  mechanisms 

Carrier  plates 

Sets  of  parts  for  str^igthenlng  the  carrier  plates 

Extractors 

Firing  pins 

Firing  springs 

Locking  bolts 

Locking  bolt  springs 

Plunger  pins 

Plunger  springs 

Safe^  catches  and  pins 

Safety  catch  springs 

Sears 

Sear  latches  and  taper  split  pins 

Sear  springs 

Block  rotating  stops  and  screws  (hardened  steel  studs). . 

Hardened  steel  pallets  and  screws 

Lanyards  and  connections 

For  3-inch  (15-pounder)  guns,  model  of  1902: 

Breech  block  pivot 

Breech  block  pivot  nut  and  pin 

Cable  couplings,  A 

Cable  hooks 

Cable  sleeves 

Cocking  stud  block 

Cocldng  stud  block  screws 

Cocking  stud  springs 

Cocking  stud  sprhig  washers 

Contact  pin  body  insulations 

Contact  pin  head  insulations 

Contact  pin  nut  insulations 

Contact  slide  plug  insulations,  N 

Contact  slide  plug  insulations,  O , 

Contact  slide  plug  insulations,  P 

Cross  head 

Cross  head  and  link  pivot  pins 

Cross  head  and  link  pivot  pin  taper  phis 

Firing  cables,  V 

Firing  cables.  VI 

Firing  cables,  V2 

Firing  pins 

Firing  pin  Insulations 

Firing  pin  insulation  collars 

Firing  pin  insulation  washers 

Firing-pin  nut 

Firing-pin  nuts  and  taper  pins 

F iring-pin  nu t  taper  pins 

Firing-pin  shoulder,  roar 

Firing-pin  sleeve , 

Firing-pin  springs 

Hand-lever  latch  plungers,  nuts,  and  pins , 

Hand-lever  latch  springs 

Hinge  pin , 

Latches 

Latch  springs 

Link 

Link  pivot , 

Link-pivot  bushine .• 

Link-pivot  nut  ana  pin , 

Link-pivot  pin , 

Link-pivot  pins  and  latch  seats 

Link  pivots  with  taper  pins , 

Locking-screw  heads 

Locking-screw  taper  pins , 

Plungers 

Pluneer  contact  pins  and  nuts 

Standard  cable  contact  plugs , 

Standard  cable  contact  plug  insulations 

Standard  plug  insulation  washers 

Triggers 

Trigger-pin  collars  and  pins 

Trigger-pin  collar  pins 

Trigger  springs 

Lanyards 

Wrench,  firing,  and  trigger  pins 


6,687.13 

3.20 
2.2ft 

501.25 

2a&30 

23.18 

16.04 

400 

2.00 

175 

.23 

.20 

.14 

179 

.25 

8.00 

3.25 

.83 

164 

164 

130 


LOO 
.88 
.75 


.30 
.10 
.10 
.15 
.15 
.25 
.25 
.26 


L68 

.56 

3.25 

6l00 

150 

400 

.88 

.33 

.10 


3.50 


18.04 
L75 
.30 
.25 


14.10 
1.14 


101 

laoo 

3.41 
.20 
.25 
.30 
.30 
.20 
.10 
U.4e 

6.60 
.60 
.80 

LOO 
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imncoZ  ttatement  of  mamrfacturesfar  the  JUeal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Watervliet 
Ar8enal,Watervliet,  N.  F.— Continued. 


Artkslfls. 


Price. 


Amoant. 


Paet  1,  Class  1,  Bwcatm  3— Continued. 


3-iDcfa  (15-poiinder)  Kuos,  model  of  1903 

For  S-inch  (IS-pounder)  guns,  model  of  1903: 

Cocking  levers — , 

Eztncton 

Firing  cases 

FMngpins 

Firing  springs 

Firing-spring  followers 

Firing  mechanisms,  complete 

Latcli  springs 

Operating  bar 

PaUets 

Bears 

Sear  springs 

Trigger  shafts 

Trigger-shaft  detents 

PaoJdng  pieoee  for  socket  wrench  for  filling  plugs  for  armament  chest . 
Armament  chests  lor  3-inoh  (16-pounder)  guns,  mupdel  of  1903,  and  bar- 
bette carriage,  model  of  1008 

Main  bolts  for  4-inah  Driggs-Scltfoeder  gun 

For  4.72-inch  sun,  Armstrong: 

Cam  spindle  screws 

Carrier  latch  screws,  small , 

Extractor  screws 

Lanyard  rings 

Operating-lever  pivot  split  pins 

Operating-Unk  split  pins 

Safety  cam  plate  screws 

Searc^w , 

Searsining 

Sliding  block  pivot  spline  screws 

Sliding  block  oU  hole  screws 

For  &-inch  suns,  model  of  1807: 

Cable  dueunps  and  pins 

Cabl&<damp  pins 

CtrcoJt-breaker  contact  pieces 

Circuit-breaker  housings 

Contaot40few  hisulatioins 

Firing  cables,  short 

Firing  mechanism 

Firing  leaves 

Firing  leaf  pivots 

Firing  leaf  pivot  pins 

Gear  segments , 

Gear  segment  screws. 

Hinge  pin  catches  and  screws 

HooBing  spline  screws 

Latdi  lever  springs 

Pinions. 

Safety  bars 

Safety  bar  operating  studs 

Slide  catches. 

Slide  stops. 

Slide  stop  housings 

Sphidle. 

Spindle  key  screws...... 

Spindle  nuts  with  clamping  screws 

Spindle  nut  damping  screws 

lYont  split  rings 

Split  rings,  rear 

Split  rings,  small 

For  5-inch  guns,  model  of  1900: 

BreecdiDlock  stop  screws 

Cable  clamps  and  pins 

Cable  clamp  pins 

Circuit  breaker  contact  pieces. 

Circuit  breaker  contact  piece  screws 

Circuit  breaker  contact  piece  screw  Insulattons 

Circuit  bratker  contact  pins 

Circuit-breaker  housings 

Circuit  breaker  housing  insulations 

Contact  dip  housing  nuts  and  Insulations 

Contact-dq>  wasbers 

Electors 

Firing  cables,  short 

Firing  leaves •-- 

Flrinf-leaf  springs 

Qas-check  pads 

Qcar-segment  screws. 


12,803.60 


$14,017.50 


2.64 

44.88 

13.28 

783.82 

21.36 

362.96 

3.68 

6a  80 

.85 

14.45 

2.04 

34.68 

81.22 

166.10 

.41 

146 

28.00 

26.00 

2.13 

104.37 

.86 

14.62 

.12 

2.04 

6.16 

3a  80 

.07 

1.89 

.20 

14.00 

25.42 

101.68 

25.45 

6a  90 

.20 

.40 

.20 

ia4o 

.20 

.40 

3.73 

7.46 

.06 

.10 

.05 

.10 

.20 

.40 

2.25 

laso 

1.46 

L46 

.20 

.40 

.20 

.40 

1.20 

42.00 

.06 

.30 

3.00 

5L00 

2.00 

32.00 

.10 

L80 

1.00 

20.00 

132.80 

132.80 

10.68 

192.24 

1.00 

17.00 

.50 

8.60 

86.18 

25a  64 

.46 

18.90 

1.00 

36.00 

.75 

26.60 

.06 

1.76 

17.63 

699.42 

6.76 

23.00 

.65 

9.90 

2.00 

28.00 

.26 

1.50 

.10 

.40 

60.00 

1.00 

18.00 

3.50 

28.00 

.20 

3.80 

6.00 

30.00 

6.00 

30.00 

4.00 

20.00 

.20 

2.40 

1.00 

21.00 

.05 

.16 

4.40 

44.00 

.10 

1.10 

.10 

2.00 

.16 

.60 

2.00 

24.00 

.26 

3.50 

.20 

.60 

.10 

.60 

3.00 

33.00 

2.00 

28.00 

20.00 

100.00 

1.50 

12.00 

2.86 

40.04 

.60 

10.00 
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Annual  statement  of  manti/acturesfor  U  e  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  WatervUet 
Arsenal,  Watervliet,  N,  Y. — Continued. 


No. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Pabt  1,  Class  1,  Sbction  2— Conttnued. 

For  5-4iidi  guns,  model  of  1900— Continued. 

Hinge  pin  catches  and  screws 

Latch  fever  springs , 

Pinions , 

Slides 

Slide  catches 

Slide  stops 

Spindle  ball  washers 

Spindle  nuts  with  clamping  screws 

Spindle  nut  clamping  screws 

Split  rings,  front 

Split  rings,  rear , 

Spl it  rings,  small 

Friction  springs  for  5-inch  barbette  carriage,  model  of  1903. . 
For  6-inch  guns,  model  of  1897: 

Cable  clamps  and  pins 

Cable  clamp  pins 

Circuit  breaker  contact  pins 

Circuit  breaker  contact  pieces. . .' 

Circuit  breaker  contact  piece  insulations * , 

Circuit  breaker  contact  springs 

CIrcu  1 1  breaker  houshigs , 

Circuit  breaker  housing  insulations 

Contact  clip  housing  insulations , 

Contact  clip  housing  nuts  and  insulations 

Contact  screw  insulations 

Ejectors 

Firing  cables,  short 

Firing  leaves 

Firing  leaf  pivots 

Firing  leaf  pivot  pins 

Firing  leaf  springs 

Firine  leaf  spring  screws 

Gas  check  pads 

Gear  segment  screws 

Hinge  pin  catches  and  screws 

Housing  spline  screws 

Latch  lever  springs 

Pinions 

Safety  bars 

Safety  bar  operating  studs 

Slide  catches 

Slide  stops 

Slide  stop  housings > 

Slide  stop  nuts  and  pins 


Slide  stop  springs. . 

Spindle  nuts  with  clamping  screws. 


Spindle  nut  clamping  screws.. 

Spindle  key  screws 

Front  split  rings 

Rear  split  rings 

Small  split  rings 

Screwdrivers,  bar,  for  obturator  nut  and  pinion  pivot  screws. 
For  6-Inch  guns,  model  of  1900: 

Block  carrier 

Breech  block  stop  screws 

Cable  damps  and  pins 

Cable  clamp  pins 

Cable  clamp  screws , 

Contact  dip  housing  nuts  and  insulations 

Contact  screw  insulations 

Circuit  breaker  contact  pieces 

Circuit  breaker  contact  piece  insulations 

Circuit  breaker  contact  piece  screws 

Circuit  breaker  contact  piece  screw  insulations 

Circuit  breaker  contact  pins 

Circuit  breaker  contact  springs 

Circuit  breaker  housings 

Circuit  breaker  housing  insulations 

Electors 

Firing  cables,  short 

Firing  leaves 

Firing  leaf  springs 

Gas  check  pads 

Gear  segments , 

Gear  segment  screws , 

Hinge  pin  catches  and  screws , 

Latch  lever  springs 

Loading  tray  pivot 


11.00 

.10 

17.63 

30.00 

3.00 

1.75 

10.00 

6.75 

.50 

10.00 

10.00 

2.40 

3.59 

1.50 
.10 
.50 

3.00 
.20 
.10 

1.20 
.15 
.10 
.15 
.10 

2.50 

LOO 
10.00 

LOO 
.50 

L25 
.05 

5.00 
.20 

LOO 
.45 
.40 

17.63 

4.42 
.86 

2.00 
.50 
.50 
.10 
.10 

4.15 

.15 

.50 

12.67 

13.45 

6.82 

4.45 


.25 

LOO 

.10 

.10 

.20 

.10 

5.25 

.35 

.10 

.10 

.15 

.15 

2.20 

.30 

3.50 

2.41 

10.00 

2.00 

3.67 

83.09 

.68 

L35 

.64 
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Anmud  sUUement  o/mant^faehtrafor  the  iie(d  year  ended  June  30  y  1911  ^  at  the  WaUrvliet 
Anenal,  WaUrvUety  N,  F.— Continued. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amount 


Pabt  1,  CL188  1,  Sbctiom  3— Cootluiied. 

For  6-tiMdi  gone,  model  of  1000— CooUnaed. 

PfnloDfl 

Pinion  pivot  pins. 

SUdes. 

Slide  catches. ". 

Slide  stop  nots  and  pins 

Spindle  nuti  with  cuunping  screws 

Split  rings,  front 

Split  rings,  rear 

Split  rings,  small 

For  6-inch  guns,  model  of  1908: 

Carrier  Dusnings 

Contact  dips 

Contact-dip  housings 

CootactK^ip  housing  nuts  and  insulations 

Contact-dip  housing  insulations 

Contact-dip  ¥rasherB 

Electors 

Elector  pivots 

Electric-cable  terminate 

Firing  cables 

Firing-cable  bracket 

Firing-cable  bracket  screws 

Firing  leaves 

Firing-leaf  pivots 

Firing-leaf  pivot  pins 

Firins-leaf  springs 

Oas-cneck  pads 

Hinge-lug  Bushings 

Hinge-lug  pallets 

Hinge-pin  nuts  and  pins 

Housings 

Latches 

Lever-latch  bolt  springs 

Loading  tia j 

Obturator-spindle  springs 

Rack  lock 

Rack-lock  handle 

Rollers 

Roller  axles 

Shock  absorber 

Slides 

Spindle  keys 

Split  rings,  front. 

,     Split  rings,  rear 

Split  rings,  small 

(Mnch  gun,  modd  of  1906 

For  6-inch  cuns,  modd  of  1906: 

Carrier  latch  springs 

Contact-clip  housing  insulations 

Contact-housing  insulations 

Contact-pin  "A"  insulations 

Contact-pin '*B"  insulations 

Contact-pin  "B"  insulation  washers 

Contact-pin  insulation  washers 

Contact-pbmger  springs 

Electors 

Firing  cables,  short 

Firing  leaves 

Firing-leaf  springs 

Firing  levers 

Firing-lever  springs 

Firing-lever  spring  screws 

Oas-doeck  pads 

Hinge-pin  nuts  and  pins 

Lever-Iatoh  bolt  springs 

Obturator^pindle  springs 

Plunger  detents 

Safe^  plungers 

SalMj-plunger  springs .4 

Slides 

Slide  catches  with  springs 

Slide  stops. . 


Spindle  keys 

Split  ring,  front.. 


117.63 

.80 

12.56 

3.75 

.20 

8.50 

10.00 

10.00 

5.00 

7.00 

2.75 

3.00 

.06 

.25 

1.76 

7.82 

.50 

1.00 

2.20 


.25 

13.23 

.50 

1.01 

.56 

1.96 

4.00 

12.93 

.50 

23.00 

8.43 


5.50 


1.80 
1.30 


12.50 
22.20 
14.50 
14.50 
3.50 


.50 

.30 

.25 

.30 

.30 

.60 

.10 

.20 

4.50 

2.88 

12.00 

2.00 

4.50 

5.00 

.15 

2.85 

.80 

.50 

7.97 

.30 

2.80 

.12 

30.30 

7.30 

.80 

19.50 


»lit  ring,  rear.. 

«j-latch  sprinra 

6-ineh  guns,  model  of  1906 

6-inch  guns,  modd  of  1906  MI. 


Split 
Tray 


.30 
5,907.77 
7,184.66 


1846.34 

2.40 

138.06 

76.00 

1.60 

170.00 

90.00 

90.00 

45.00 

210.00 

44.00 

60.00 

.80 

4.00 

29.75 

1.094.80 

4.00 

19.00 

101.20 

0.27 

15.50 

171.99 

9.50 

30.20 

8.96 

74.10 

116.00 

867.90 

14.00 

644.00 

649.11 

11.03 

44.43 

11.00 

8.06 

6.50 

50.40 

36.40 

164.72 

350.00 

643.80 

406.00 

406.00 

96.00 

8,964.38 

3.00 

.60 

.50 

1.20 

1.50 

L20 

.30 

.40 

9.00 

11.52 

24.00 

4.00 

9.00 

10.00 

.30 

48.45 

1.60 

1.00 

79.70 

.60 

5.60 

.34 

60.60 

14.60 

1.60 

39.00 

34.43 

34.43 

.60 

17,723.31 

14,369.33 
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COST  OP  GUNS  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  GOVERNMBHTT. 


Annual  staiemtnt  of  manufacturetjofr  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  WatervHel 
Arsenal,  ndtervltet,  N.  Y. — Continued. 


No. 


lerz 

2 

1 


15 


Articlfls. 


Paet  1,  Class  1,  Section  ?— Conllniicd 


0-tnch  gun ,  model  oflOOS  Mil 

For  &-inch  etins,  model  of  1906  and  modtflcatlons: 

Circuit-breaker  contact  pieces 

Circuit-breaker  contact  pins 

Circuit-breaker  contact  springs 

Contact  clips 

Contact-clip  housings 

Contact-clip  housing  insulations 

Contact-clip  housing  nuts  and  insulations 

Contact-clip  washers 

Contact  forks 

Electors 

ElectrioKsable  terminaL 

Firing  cables,  short 

Firing  leaves 

Firing-leaf  springs 

Firing-leaf  spring  scre^^'s 

Oas-cneck  pads 

Gear-segment  screws 

Hinge-pin  catches 

Obturator-spindle  springs 

Slides 

Slide  catches 

Slide-catch  springs 

Slide  stops 

Slide-stop  screws 

Slide-stop  springs 

Split  rings,  Tront 

Split  rings,  rear 


Split  rinra,  s 

Traylatdies 

Tray-latch  springs 

Tray-latch  stops 

Wrenches  and  screw  drivers,  combined 

Screw  drivers,  bar,  for  spindle  key,  gear-segment  screws,  etc. 
Wrenches,  tit,  for  obturator.. 


Armament  chests  for  6-inch  guns,  models  of  1906  and  1908,  on  0-lnoh 
disappearing  carriage  L.  F.,  model  of  1906  MI 


Armament  chest  for  0-inch  guns,  model  of  1908  Mil,  and  O-inoh  barbette 

carriage,  model  of  1910 

For  6-fnch  and  O-inch  guns,  all  models: 

Breechblock  oil-hole  screws 

Lanyards  for  6-inch  guns  on  bart)ette  or  disappearing  carriages. 
Primer-flame  baffle  for  6-inch  guns 


Past  1,  Class  1,  SscnoN  8. 

For  12-inch  mortars,  model  of  1886: 

Circuit-breaker  contact  pieces , 

Circuit-breaker  contact-piece  insnlations 

Circuit-breaker  contact-piece  screws 

Circuit-breaker  contact-piece  screw  insulations. 


Rotating  crank-gear  nu£s. 
ank... 


Translating  crani 

Translating  studs.  

For  12-inch  mortars,  model  of  1890  and  modifications: 

Circuit  breaker  contact  pieces 

Circuit  breaker  contact  piece  Insulations 

Circuit  breaker  contact  piece  screws 

Circuit  breaker  contact  piece  screw  insnlations 

Clip  springs 

Qas  check  pads 

Hinge  pin  oil  hole  screws 

Rotating  crank 

Rotating  crank  look  housings 

Split  ring,  front 

Translating  crmnks 

Translating  rollers 

Tray  back  latdi  bodies ^. 

Tray  Utch  bodies •. 

Tray  latch  handles,  male 

Tray  latch  handle,  female 

Tray  latch  handle  pin 

Tray  spring  bolt  shoe 

Set  of  parts  for  equipping  one  steel  mortar  and  one  C.  I.  mortar  with 

safety  bar  catch , 

Screw  drivers,  bar.  for  lower  pinion  nnts,  for  armanentidiest  for  ID-tnoli 
mortar,  model  of  1880 • 


Price. 


r.ao 

.45 

.10 

.75 

3.20 

.10 

.30 

.05 

1.00 

4. 25 

1.00 

3.00 

14.00 

2.30 

.10 

3.72 

.25 

3.25 

3.80 

20.00 

3.70 

.10 

3.80 

.25 

.10 

19.00 

19.00 

3.87 

8.20 

.10 

.20 

.66 

4.97 

2.46 

31.14 


.21 
.83 


.20 
.04 
.05 
.03 
1.81 


10.79 

200 
.25 
.80 
.15 
.24 

4.00 
.40 


150 


29.00 
47.27 
15l00 
27.25 
L80 


W.87 
S.90 
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Annual  atatemerU  ofmanufaettaresfor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911  ^  at  the  Watervliet 
Arsenal,  Watervliett  N,  F.— -Continued. 


Articles. 


Prloe. 


Amount 


Pabt  1,  Class  1,  Section  3— Continued. 

Sets  of  parts  lequlrad  to  conyert  U-inch  mortar  carriages,  model  of  ISM, 
tomodelofld96MI 


Steel  top  oazrlafes  for  ItAxich  mortar  carrlan,  model  of  1896  MI. 

For  12-inch  mortars,  model  of  1890,  on  12-lnch  motar  carriage,  model  at 
1896  MI: 

Orankplns 

Nuts  for  crank  pins 

Taper  pins  for  crank  pins 

For  134ncn  mortars,  wire-wrapped,  model  of  lUOS: 

Circuit  breaker  contact  pieces 


CUpsprinn 

Contact  pieoe  screws. . 


Fiiling-inrtng.. 
Oas check  pads.. 
Obturator  spindle  springs . . 

Split  rings,  front 

Split  rings,  rear 

S^it  rings,  small 

Tnj  Utch  fock  bolts 

Tray  latch  operating  studs.. 
Tray  latch  springs 


Part  1,  Class  1,  Section  4. 

Rear  adapter  shoe  far  1-pounder  subcaliher  gun  adapted  to  lO-lnch  gun, 

model  of  1900 

For  1-pounder  subcaliber  guns  for  12-inch  guns,  models  of  188S  and  1885: 


Adapter  damp  wedges. 

Cbnter  SDpports 

Clamp  wedge  screws. . 


Front  adapters. 

Bear  adaptors 

Hasp  button,  complete  with  screws,  for  chest  for  subcaliber  gun,  fu- 
tures and  aooesBorles  for  12-inoh  gun,  model  of  1900 

Rear  adM>ter  shoe  for  l-poondersubcaUber  gun  adapted  for  12-inoh  gun, 

model  of  1900 .VT. 

For  75  m/m  subcaliber  gun,  for  124ndi  mortar,  models  of  1890  and  1890 
MI: 
Qun  extractors. 


Wrenches,  securing  SCI 
For  jUpounder  subcaliber  guns: 


Vent  cleaners. 

Clamping 

Gauge.... 


Pabt  1,  Class  1,  Skction  5. 

flrtng  device 

Part  1,  Class  1,  Section  ft. 


For  S-inch  W.  I.  saluting  guns: 

Breechblocks 

Extractors 

Firing  arms 

Firing  pins 

FMns  springs. 
Lodmgscr  — 


Opefmung  shafts  with  handles 

Sears 

Screws  for  holding  the  locking  screw  on  the  operating  shaft. 

Sprfitf  shoes. 

Sb^bolts 

Trlffier  shafts 

Trigger  shaft  detents 

r  stocage  chesto 


Accessory  I 
Lanyards.. 


Chip  squares  far  mount. 
Fbondation 


bolts,  with  nuts  and  washers  for  mount. 
Part  1,  Class  1,  Section  7. 


For  tpounder  Botehkiss  guns: 

Giank  carriers 

OnaakcaiilerkKdo  and  pins. 
Fhnt  sights. 


Sftau 

$42105 

99a  46 

71,312  40 

3L41 

94.23 

laoo 

saoo 

L05 

3.15 

9l00 

lO&OO 

.26 

aoo 

L60 

l&OO 

36^76 

a64 

5L96 

400 

4a  00 

UOO 

18a  00 

15.00 

isaoo 

3.00 

SftiOO 

.25 

3.00 

LOO 

12  00 

.25 

8.00 

44.00 
198 


.75 
&14 


215.47 

1(146 

LOG 

414 

.80 

440 

14.00 

200 

.11 

118 

3.50 

4.84 

.12 

15.00 

200 

8.44 

281 


2a  00 
12.22 
&80 


2a  00 


3.00 

aoo 

laoo 

SOL  00 

200 

400 

26.50 

53L00 

27.36 

54  72 

5.07 

2a  00 


13407 
7.84 

L50 
12  28 
&80 


28204 


646141 
3290 

109.18 

85^98 
3210 
4400 

14a  00 

3iaoo 

ILOO 
11L18 

17.50 
863.00 

1248 

7&00 

2oaoo 

6L60 
13L86 


4a  00 
24  44 

ia72 

37.66 
275 
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Annual  itatemerU  of  mant^acturesfor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Watervliet 
Arsenal,  Watervliet,  N.  F.— <k)ntinued. 


No 


Articles. 


Prloe. 


Amount 


100 
101 
14 
8 
10 
6 


1 
107 
391 


12 
13 
12 
26 
12 
17 
12 
12 

8 
480 

2 
24 
15 

1 


Past  1,  Class  1,  Skction  8. 

For  armament  chests  for  seacoast  guns  and  mortars: 

Handles  for  bar  screwdrlyers 

Hooks  for  lanyards 

Screws  for  bar  screwdriver  blades 

Tools  for  cleaning  vent 

Wrenches,  obturator  nut  clamp  screw 

Wrenches,  obturator  nut 

For  8>incb  and  10-lnch  guns,  model  of  18S3,  and  12-inch  mortars,  model 
of  1800: 

Tray  latch  handles,  female 

Tray  latch  handles,  male 

Tray  latch  handle  pins 

For  seacoast  firing  mechanism,  model  of  1903: 

Circuit  breaker  contact  pins 

Contact  clips , 

Contact  clip  housings 

Contact  clip  housing  not  insulations , 

Contact  clip  housing  washers 

Contact  forks 

Electors 

Electrfo  cable  terminals 

Firing  cables  for  10-inch  gun,  model  of  1  >^« , 

Firing  cables  for  lO-inch  guns,  model  of  l^uj 

Firing  cables  tor  10-Inch  guns,  model  of  1900 , 

Firing  cables  tor  12-iDch  guns,  model  of  1888 

Firing  cables  for  12-inch  guns,  model  of  1895 

Firing  cables  for  12-inob  guns,  model  of  1900 

Firing  cable  for  14-lncb  gun,  model  of  1907 

Firing  cables  for  12-inch  mortars,  model  of  1886 

Firing  cables  for  12-Inch  mortars,  model  of  1890 , 

Firing  cables  for  12-inch  mortars,  model  of  1908 

Firing  leaves 

Firing  leaf  pivots 

Firing  leaf  pivot  pins 

Hinged  collars , 

Housings 

Slides 

Slide  catches 

Slide  catches  with  springs  and  rivets 

Slide  catch  springs  and  rivets 

Slide  stop 

Slide  stop  housings 

Wrenches  and  screw  drivers,  combhied 


Part  1,  Class  2,  Section  3. 

For  mortar  trunnton  boring  and  threading  machine: 

Guide  ring 

Hognose 

Recessing  tools 

Threading  tools 


Part  1.  Class  3.  Section  6. 

For  12-inoh  D.  P.  shell,  824  pounds: 

Base  plug 

Caps 

Caps  for  12-inch  D.  P.  shell,  1,046  pounds 


Part  1,  Class  4.  Section  2. 


Stop  bolt  for  12-pounder  Hotchkiss  mountain  gun. 
For  2.95-inch  mountain  gun 
~  thsi 


Carrier  axis  pins  with  split  pins.. 
Extraoton.. 


Extractor  axis  pins  with  split  pins.. 


Firing  pin  poinu 

Guide  plates 

Hand  levers 

Hand  lever  axis  pins  with  split  pins 

Hand  lever  catches 

Locking  bolts 

Split  pins  for  mechanism 

Triggeis 

Triggers,  complete 

Trigger  levers 

Extractor  for  34D0h  noountain  howitzer,  model  of  1907. 


ia25 
.26 
.27 
435 
SLOO 

aoo 


.48 
.48 
.06 

.27 

210 

.68 

.10 

,10 

.70 

2.00 

.70 

3.13 

2.99 

2.17 

2.65 

2.60 

2.17 


2.76 

2.58 

3.24 

11.02 

.76 

.77 

6.78 

23.24 

14.27 

4.10 

4.25 

.76 


.16 
.60 


3.30 
3.30 


2.06 
L62 


1.75 
15.00 
L50 
1.50 
&00 
27.18 
1.60 

aoo 

&88 
.05 
8.65 
ia42 
&00 
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Annual  HatemerU  ofman^faeture$f(or  thefucal  mar  ended  June  SO,  1921,  at  the  Watervliet 
Areenal,  Watervliet,  -Y.r.— Continued. 


Articles. 


Prloe. 


Amoant 


PaBT  1.  CL4fl8  4,  SXCnOM  & 

For  8-iiich  field  guns,  model  of  1902: 

Breech  mfchaniumB  oomplete 

Caps 

Coc^iiig  levers , 

Cockiiig  lever  pins , 

Cover  locking  pins 

Extractors 

Extractor  levers , 

Firing  pins , 

Firing  pin  springs 

Hinge  pins 

Hinge  pin  catches '.'..'.'.'.. 

L^ch  bolts 

Latch  bolt  springs 

Lever  latches , 

Lever  latch  pins , 

Lever  latch  springs , 

Oil  hole  spring  covers  with  screws 

Operating  levers 

Operating  lever  guide,  complete 

Operating  lever  latch  catches 

Operating  lever  pivots 

Pivot  keys 

Bears 

Sear  and  trigger  springs 

Studs  for  repairing  reooi  1  lug , 

Taper  pins  for  trigger  arm 

Tr^gerarms 

Trigger  arm  sleeves 

S-tnch  field  guns,  model  of  1905 

For  3-inch  field  guns,  models  of  1904  and  1906: 

Stock  latches 

Block  latch  springs 

Breech  mechanisms,  complete 

Firing  pins 

Firing  springs 

Firing  spring  sleeves 

Hinge  pm  catches 

Lever  latch 

Lever  latch  catch 

Lever  latch  pivot 

Lever  latch  springs 

Locking  bolts  with  nuts  and  pins 

Locking  bolt  springs 

Ofl  hole  covers  and  screws 

Operating  tover 

Pallet  ptos 

Rear  Ime  sight  screws 

Sears 

Trigger  shaft  detents 

For  S^tadi  rans,  model  of  1897: 

Gas  check  pads 

Hinn  pin  securing  screws 

Latch  cover  screws 

Latch  pins , 

Latch  studs 

Lever  handle  pin  screws 

Spindte  nut  spline  screws 

Spindte  springs 

Split  rings,  iront. 

Split  rings,  rear. 


Split  rings,  small. 


ent  covers. 

Vent  cover  screws 

Vent  cover  paltot  screws 

4.7-inoh  field  howitzefs,  model  of  1908. . 


Pabt  1,  Class  4,  section  4. 


4.7-4neh  guns,  model  of  1906 

For  4.7-faioh  guns,  model  of  1906: 

Breech  mechanism,  oomplete. 

BkKk  latches 

Block  latch  springs 

Firing  pins 

Firing  springs. 

Firing  spring  sleevej 

Fnmtsuhts. 

HJnfBpn 


1377.82 
2.60 
3.50 

.26 
LOO 
2a  00 

.40 
6.00 

.16 
4.00 
1.00 
1.35 

.05 

ao2 

L18 

.20 

.14 

26.87 


2.00 

4.00 
.60 

100 

.12 

.61 

.05 

10.00 

3.00 
1,281.67 

2.26 

.10 

291.30 

4.26 
.33 

L72 
.94 


.10 
.95 
.13 
.16 


.07 
.84 
1.59 
.10 

LOO 
.16 
.25 

3.00 

1.00 

.10 

.10 

1.00 

3.00 

3.00 

1.00 

2.18 

.16 

.28 

1,090.33 


4,360.97 


2.60 
.10 
6.00 
.40 
3.00 
L88 
2.00 


14,633.84 
83.80 
40.00 
6.26 
17.00 

loaoo 

2.00 

7&00 

L95 

4a  00 

12.00 

17.66 

.65 

187.32 

83.04 

l&OO 

62.86 

685i62 

la  44 

30.00 

oaoo 

&40 

24.00 

41.16 

2.56 

3.20 

150.00 

51.00 

38, 45a  10 

2iai8 

9.90 

9,614.88 

489.90 

3L02 

166.52 

92.12 

11.00 

LOO 

2.00 

9.40 

93.10 

n.70 

12.30 

25.00 

6.16 

L68 

189.21 

19.00 

106.00 
4a  50 
56.76 
369.00 
144.00 

laso 

13.50 
127.00 
303.00 
303.00 

60.00 
285.58 

20.96 

42.00 
4,36L32 


21,804.85 
1,200.00 

laoo 

.40 
20.00 
L60 
12.00 
6.66 
8.00 
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Annual  ttatement  cfmant^aelttresfor  ^fiscal  year  ended  Jwne  SO,  1911,  at  the  WaUrvhd 
Anenal,  WaUrvliet,,  N.  F.— Continued. 


No. 


Artkdfls. 


Price. 


Past  1,  Clam  4,  SicnoN  4~Contlouod. 

For  4.7-tiidi  gons,  model  of  190&— CodUdumI. 

Lever  latch  sprines.' 

Looking  bdta  with  nuts  and  pins 

Locking  bolt  springs 

Sears 

Tray  latch  springs 

Triner  shaft  detents 

6-inch  siege  howitzers,  model  of  1906 

Lifting  eye  bolts  for  6-tnch  siege  gun,  model  of  1890,  and  7-inch  siege 

howitxer,  model  of  1800 

BnMSkets  for  Scott  teteseopic  sight  for  7-inch  siege  howitter,  model  of  1890. 


10.10 

ia« 

.50 

100 

.10 

.40 

8.00 

13.00 

.10 

.40 

.10 

.80 

2,558.84 

48,606.46 

8.00 

7100 

18.24 

mu 

Past  2,  Class  2,  Sbction  i- 


Drawing  cabinets. 


Pabt  2,  Class  4,  Section  1. 

Set  of  tools*  Jigs  and  fixtures  for  use  in  manuIiActuring  4,  G-inch  guns, 

wire-wrappea,  model  of  1906 

Set  of  Jigs,  tools  and  fixtures  for  use  in  manuflscturing  12-ioch  mortars, 

wtrs- wrapped,  model  of  1906 

Set  of  tools,  Jigs  and  templets  for  use  in  manufacturing  4.7-indi  field 

howi tiers,  model  of  1908 

For  use  in  manuf^turing  6- inch  siege  howitxers,  model  of  1906: 

Set  of  tools,  jigs  and  templets 

Set  of  fixtures 


tf.67 

8,612.17 

10,040.79 

5,455.54 

0,668.87 
8,004.28 


m48 

8,61117 

10,049.79 

5,455.64 

6,668.87 
8,004.28 


Total. 


873,900.(0 
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62d  Coho«b88,  >  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVfiS.  j  Document 
Sd /Session.       \  \    No.  23Q. 


IMPORTATION  OF  ILLUMINATING  AND  FOGKSIQNAL 

APPARATUS. 


LETTER 


IBOM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  UBOR, 

BSCOMMENDINa 

TEDB  PASSAGE  OF  AN  ACT  TO  PBOVIDB  FOB  THE  IMPOBTATIOH  OF 

nxuMiNATiNa  Ain>  fog-signal  appabattts  fob  the  light- 

HOXrSB  SEBVICE  FBBE  OF  DUTY. 


DicxMBER  6,  1911. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


DbPAETMENT  op  COBiMERGE  AND  IiABOB, 

Office  op  the  Secretary, 
Wdshington,  December  8, 1911. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  the  necessary  leg- 
islation be  enacted  to  provide  for  the  importation  free  of  duty  of 
illuminating  and  fog-signal  apparatus  and  lighthouse  appliances,  and 
necessary  parts  thereof,  reouired  for  use  in  the  Lighthouse  Service. 

The  sundry  civil  act  of  March  3,  1893  (27  Stat.,  575),  under  the 
appropriation  "Supplies  of  lighthouses,"  provided  "that  lenses  and 
lens  glass  for  the  use  of  the  Lignthouse  Estaolishment  maybe  imported 
free  of  duty."  A  similar  provision  was  repeated  in  the  sundiy  civil 
acts  of  August  18,  1894  (28  Stat.,  376),  and  March  2,  1895  (28  Stat., 
917),  since  which  time  it  has  been  omitted  from  the  annual  appro- 
priation acts,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has  held  (7  Gamp. 
Dec.  838)  that  this  proviso  "must  be  construed  to  be  limited  in  its 
operation  to  the  particular  appropriation  of  which  it  forms  a  part." 

Since  the  date  of  the  decision  just  cited  a  dutv  of  46  per  cent  ad 
valorem  has  been  collected  on  illuminating  and  ro^-signal  apparatus 
imported  for  the  use  of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  wmch  duty  entails  a 
considerable  draft  on  the  appropriations  for  this  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Many  of  the  articles  that  are  customarily  imported  and 
which  are  embraced  in  the  proposed  legislation  are  such  as  it  is  not 
practicable  to  obtain  in  the  Umted  States,  and  it  is  accordingly  con- 
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2  IMPORTATION  OP  ILLUMINATING  AND  FOG-SIGNAL  APPARATUS* 

sidered  advisable,  in  order  to  secure  the  most  economical  administra- 
tion of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  that  such  articles  of  illuminating  and 
fog-signal  apparatus  and  appliances  as  are  imported  for  its  use  be 
admitted  free  of  duty. 

A  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  intended  to  accomplish  this  purpose  is 
inclosed  herewitn. 

Respectfully,  Charles  Nagel,  Secretary, 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  O, 


Draft  oj  proposed  bill, 

a  BILL  To  provide  for  the  Importation  of  Illuminating  and  fog-signal  apparatus   or  the  Lighthouse 

Service  free  of  duty. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oJ  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  hereafter  illuminating  and  fog-simal  apparatus  and  light- 
house aj^pliancee,  and  necessary  parts  thereof,  for  the  use  oi  the  Lighthouse  Service 
may  be  imported  free  of  duty. 
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;2d  Congbess,  >  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  (  Document 
id  Session.       ]  I   No.  241. 


EXCHANGE  OF  PRINTED  MATTER  WITH  DANISH  PAR- 

LIAMENT. 


LETTEB  FBOX  THB  DANISH  PABLIAMENT  TO  THB  HOITSB  OF  BBP- 
BBSBNTATIVES  OF  THB  UNITED  STATBS. 


Dbobmbib  7, 1911.7— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AftairB  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


RiOSDAGEN, 

Copenhagen^  October  28,  1911. 

ThePBESIDENT  OP  THE   HoUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sir:  We  hereby  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  general 
office  of  th«  Danish  Parliament  has  organized,  on  the  lines  of  what 
already  takes  place  in  several  countries,  a  special  office  charged  with 
the  regular  exchanging  of  the  various  printed  matters  of  Danish  and 
foreign  parliaments. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  of  great  importance  to  the  legislative  work  of 
our  country  if  we  could  obtain  for  the  use  of  this  office  the  printed 
matter  of  the  Congress,  such  as  bills,  amendments,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  reports,  schedmes,  etc.,  relating  to  those,  and  we  should  be  very 
obliged  if  you  would  instruct  those  concerned  to  send  by-and-by  to 
this  newly  established  office  the  above-named  printed  matter  01  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  return  we  will  instruct  the  Danish  office  to  forward  to  the  House 
of  Representative  all  the  printed  matter  of  the  Danish  Parliament, 
which  will  be  accompanied  by  an  abstract  in  the  French  language. 
We  remain,  sir,  yours,  faithfully, 

Gavi, 
PresiderU  of  the  LandsHng. 

A.  Thomsen, 
President  of  the  Folketing. 
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MESSAGE 

OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


ON 


FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


DECEMBER  7.  1911 
Referred  to  die  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


WASHINGTON 
19U 


H  D— 62-2— vol  139 10 
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MESSAGE 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  other  countries  have 
continued  during  the  past  twelve  months  upon  a  basis  of  the 
usual  good  will  and  friendly  intercourse. 

ARBITRATION. 

The  year  just  passed  marks  an  important  general  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Powers  for  broader  arbitration.  In 
the  recognition  of  the  manifold  benefits  to  mankind  in  the 
extension  of  the  policy  of  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes by  arbitration  rather  than  by  wfir,  and  in  response  to  a 
widespread  demand  for  an  advance  in  that  direction  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  France,  new  arbitration  treaties  were  negotiated  last 
spring  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  terms  of  which  were 
designed,  as  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  these  treaties,  to 
extend  the  scope  and  obligations  of  the  policy  of  arbitration 
adopted  in  our  present  treaties  with  those  Governments.  To 
pave  the  way  for  this  treaty  With  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  negotiated  an  important  modification  in  its  alliance 
with  Japan,  and  the  French  Government  also  expedited  the 
negotiations  with  signal  good  will.  The  new  treaties  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate  and  are  awaiting  its  advice  and  consent 
to  their  ratification.  All  the  essentials  of  these  important 
treaties  have  long  been  known,  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
they  will  receive  prompt  and  favorable  action. 

CLAIM   OF   ALSOP   &   CO.    SETTLED. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  on  July  5  last  the  American  claim  of 
Alsop  &  Co.  against  the  Government  of  Chile  was  finally  dis- 
posed of  by  the  decision  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  George  V,  to 
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whom,  as  amiable  compositeur,  the  matter  had  been  referred 
for  determination.  His  Majesty  made  an  award  of  nearly 
$1,000,000  to  the  claimants,  which  was  promptly  paid  by  Chile. 
The  settlement  of  this  controversy  has  happily  eliminated  from 
the  relations  between  the  Republic  of  Chile  and  the  United 
States  the  only  question  which  for  two  decades  had  given  the 
two  foreigil  offices  any  serious  concern  and  makes  possible 
the  unobstructed  development  of  the  relations  of  friendship 
which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  this  Government  in  every  possible 
way  to  further  and  cultivate. 

ARBITRATIONS — ^PANAMA  AND  COSTA  RICA — COLOMBIA  AND  HAm. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  practical  and  beneficent  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  arbitration  and  the  underlying  broad 
spirit  of  conciliation,  I  am  happy  to  advert  to  the  part  of  the 
United  States  in  facilitating  amicable  settlement  of  disputes 
which  menaced  the  peace  between  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  and 
between  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Since  the  date  of  their  independence,  Colombia  and  Costa 
Rica  had  been  seeking  a  solution  of  a  boundary  dispute,  which 
came  as  an  heritage  from  Colombia  to  the  new  Republic  of 
Panama,  upon  its  beginning  life  as  an  independent  nation. 
Although  the  disputants  had  submitted  this  question  for  de- 
cision to  the  President  of  France  under  the  terms  of  an  arbi- 
tration treaty,  the  exact  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
award  rendered  had  been  a  matter  of  serious  disagreement 
between  the  two  countries,  both  contending  for  widely  different 
lines  even  under  the  terms  of  the  decision.  Subsequently  and 
since  1903  this  boundary  question  had  been  the  subject  of  fruit- 
less diplomatic  negotiations  between  the  parties.  In  January, 
1910,  at  the  request  of  both  Governments  the  agents  represent- 
ing them  met  in  conference  at  the  Department  of  State  and 
subsequently  concluded  a  protocol  submitting  this  long-pending 
controversy  to  the  arbitral  judgment  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  who  consented  to  act  in  this  capacity.  A  bound- 
ary commission,  according  to  the  international  agreement,  has 
now  been  appointed,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  arguments 
will  shortly  proceed  and  that  this  long-standing  dispute  will 
be  honorably  and  satisfactorily  terminated. 
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Again,  a  few  months  ago  it  appeared  that  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Haiti  were  about  to  enter  upon  hostilities  because 
of  complications  growing  out  of  an  acrimonious  boundary  dis- 
pute which  the  efiforts  of  many  years  had  failed  to  solve.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States,  by  a  friendly  interposition  of 
good  offices,  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  the  parties  to  place 
their  reliance  upon  some  form  of  pacific  settlement.  Accord- 
ingly* on  the  friendly  suggestion  of  this  Government,  the  two 
Governments  empowered  conunissioners  to  meet  at  Washing- 
ton in  conference  at  the  State  Department  in  order  to  arrange 
the  terms  of  submission  to  arbitration  of  the  boundary  contro- 
versy. 

CHAMIZAL    ARBITRATION    NOT    SATISFACTORY. 

Our  arbitration  of  the  Chamizal  boundary  question  with 
Mexico  was  unfortunately  abortive,  but  with  the  earnest  efforts 
on  the  part  of  both  Governments  which  its  importance  com- 
mands,* it  is  felt  that  an  early  practical  adjustment  should 
prove  possible. 

LATIN  AMERICA. 
YEKEZUELA. 

During  the  past  year  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  celebrated 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  independence.  The 
United  States  sent,  in  honor  of  this  event,  a  special  embassy 
to  Caracas,  where  the  cordial  reception  and  generous  hospi- 
tality shown  it  were  most  gratifying  as  a  further  proof  of  the 
good  relations  and  friendship  existing  between  that  country 
and  the  United  States. 

MEXIOO. 

The  recent  political  events  in  Mexico  received  attention  from 
this  Government  because  of  the  exceedingly  delicate  and  diflB- 
cult  situation  created  along  our  southern  border  and  the 
necessity  for  taking  measures  properly  to  safeguard  American 
interests.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  its  desire 
to  secure  a  proper  observance  and  enforcement  of  the  so-called 
neutrality  statutes  of  the  Federal  Government,  issued  direc- 
tions to  the  appropriate  oflQcers  to  exercise  a  diligent  and  vigi- 
lant  regard  for  the   requirements   of  such   rules   and   laws. 
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Although  a  condition  of  actual  armed  conflict  existed,  there  was 
no  official  recognition  of  belligerency  involving  the  technical 
neutrality  obligations  of  international  law. 

On  the  6th  of  March  last,  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  I  had  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Wilson,  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  United  States  to  Mexico,  in  which  he  reported  to 
me  that  the  conditions  in  Mexico  were  much  more  critical  than 
the  press  dispatches  disclosed;  that  President  Diaz  was  on  a 
volcano  of  popular  uprising;  that  the  small  outbreaks  which 
had  occurred  were  only  symptomatic  of  the  whole  condition; 
that  a  very  large  per. cent,  of  the  people  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  insurrection;  that  a  general  explosion  was  probable  at  any 
time,  in  which  case  he  feared  that  the  40,000  or  more  American 
residents  in  Mexico  might  be  assailed,  and  that  the  very  large 
American  investments  might  be  injured  or  destroyed. 

After  a  conference  with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  I  thought  it  wise  to  assemble  an  Army  division 
of  full  strength  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  a  brigade  of  three  regi- 
ments at  Galveston,  a  brigade  of  Infantry  in  the  Los  Angeles 
district  of  southern  California,  together  with  a  squadron  of 
battleships  and  cruisers  and  transports  at  Galveston,  and  a 
small  squadron  of  ships  at  San  Diego.  At  the  same  time, 
through  our  representative  at  the  City  of  Mexico,  I  expressed  to 
President  Diaz  the  hope  that  no  apprehensions  might  result 
from  unfounded  conjectures  as  to  these  military  maneuvers, 
and  assured  him  that  they  had  no  significance  wliich  should 
cause  concern  to  his  Government. 

The  mobilization  was  effected  with  great  promptness,  and  on 
the  15th  of  March,  through  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  I 
issued  the  following  instructions : 

"  It  seems  my  duty  as  Commander  in  Chief  to  place  troops  in 
sufficient  number  where,  if  Congress  shall  direct  that  they  enter 
Mexico  to  save  American  lives  and  property,  an  effective  move- 
ment may  be  promptly  made.  Meantime,  the  movement  of  the 
troops  to  Texas  and  elsewhef  e  near  the  boundary,  accompanied 
with  sincere  assurances  of  the  utmost  good-will  toward  the 
present  Mexican  Government  and  with  larger  and  more  fre- 
quent  patrols   along   the   border   to   prevent   insurrectionary 
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expeditions  from  American  soil,  will  hold  up  the  hands  of 
the  existing  Government  and  will  have  a  healthy  moral  effect 
to  prevent  attacks  upon  Americans  and  their  property  in  any 
sul^equent  general  internecine  strife.  Again«  the  sudden  mobi- 
lization of  a  division  of  troops  has  been  a  great  test  of  our 
Army  and  full  of  useful  instruction,  while  the  maneuvers  that 
are  thus  made  possible  can  occupy  the  troops  and  their  officers 
to  great  advantage. 

"The  assumption  by  the  press  that  I  contemplate  intervention 
on  Mexican  soil  to  protect  American  lives  or  property  is  of 
course  gratuitous,  because  I  seriously  doubt  whether  I  have 
such  authority  under  any  circumstances,  and  if  I  had  I  would 
not  exercise  it  without  express  congressional  approval.  Indeed, 
as  you  know,  I  have  already  declined,  without  Mexican  consent, 
to  order  a  troop  of  Cavalry  to  protect  the  breakwater  we  are 
constructing  just  across  the  border  in  Mexico  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Colorado  River  to  save  the  Imperial  Valley,  although  the 
insurrectos  had  scattered  the  Mexican  troops  and  were  taking 
our  horses  and  supplies  and  frightening  our  workmen  away. 
My  determined  purpose,  however,  is  to  be  in  a  position  so  that 
when  danger  to  American  lives  and  property  in  Mexico  threat- 
ens and  the  existing  Government  is  rendered  helpless  by  the 
insurrection,  I  can  promptly  execute  congressional  orders  to 
protect  them,  with- effect. 

"Meantime,  I  send  you  this  letter,  through  the  Secretary,  to 
call  your  attention  to  some  things  in  connection  with  the  pres- 
ence of  the  division  in  the  Southwest  which  have  doubtless 
occurred  to  you,  but  which  I  wish  to  emphasize. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  make  the  mobilization  a  first- 
class  training  for  the  Army,  and  I  wish  you  would  give  your 
time  and  that  of  the  War  College  to  advising  and  carrying  out 
maneuvers  of  a  useful  character,  and  plan  to  continue  to  do 
this  during  the  next  three  months.  By  that  time  we  may  expect 
that  either  Ambassador  Wilson's  fears  will  have  been  realized 
and  chaos  and  its  consequences  have  ensued,  or  that  the  pres- 
ent Government  of  Mexico  will  have  so  readjusted  matters 
as  to  secure  tranquillity — a  result  devoutly  to  be  wished.  The 
troops  can  then  be  returned  to  their  posts.  I  understood  from 
you  in  Washington  that  Gen.  Aleshire  said  that  you  could 
probably  meet  all  the  additional  expense  of  this  whole  move- 
ment out  of  the  present  appropriations  if  the  troops  continue 
in  Texas  for  three  months.  I  sincerely  hope  this  is  so.  I 
observe  from  the  newspapers  that  you  have  no  blank  car- 
tridges, but  I  presume  that  this  is  an  error,  or  that  it  will  be 
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easy  to  procure  those  for  use  as  soon  as  your  maneuvers 
begin. 

"  Second.  Texas  is  a  State  ordinarily  peaceful,  but  you  can 
not  put  20,000  troops  into  it  without  running  some  risk  of  a 
collision  between  the  people  of  that  Slate,  and  especially  the 
Mexicans  who  live  in  Texas  near  the  border  and  who  sympa- 
thize with  the  insurrectos,  and  the  Federal  soldiers.  For  that 
reason  I  beg  you  to  be  as  careful  as  you  can  to  prevent  friction 
of  any  kind.  We  were  able  in  Cuba,  with  the  anny  of  pacifi- 
cation there  of  something  more  than  5,000  troops,  to  maintain 
them  for  a  year  without  any  trouble,  and  I  hope  you  can  do 
the  same  thing  in  Texas.  Please  give  your  attention  to  this,  and 
advise  all  the  officers  in  command  of  the  necessity  for  very 
great  circumspection  in  this  regard. 

"Third.  One  of  the  great  troubles  in  the  concentration  of 
troops  is  the  danger  of  disease,  and  I  suppose  that  you  have 
adopted  the  most  modem  methods  for  the  preventing  and,  if 
necessary,  for  stamping  out  epidemics.  That  is  so  much  a  part 
of  a  campaign  that  it  hardly  seems  necessary  for  me  to  call 
attention  to  it. 

"Finally,  I  wish  you  to  examine  the  question  of  the  patrol 
of  the  border  and  put  as  many  troops  on  that  work  as  is  prac^ 
ticable,  and  more  than  are  now  engaged  in  it,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  our  borderland  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  insur- 
rection. I  have  given  assurances  to  the  Mexican  ambassador 
on  this  point. 

"  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  experience  will  always  be  remem- 
bered by  the  Army  and  Navy  as  a  useful  means  of  education, 
and  I  should  be  greatly  disappointed  if  it  resulted  in  any  injury 
or  disaster  to  our  forces  from  any  cause.  I  have  taken  a  good 
deal  of  responsibility  in  ordering  this  mobilization,  but  I  am 
ready  to  answer  for  it  if  only  you  and  those  under  you  use  the 
utmost  care  to  avoid  the  difficulties  which  I  have  pointed  out 

"  You  may  have  a  copy  of  this  letter  made  and  left  with  Gen. 
Carter  and  such  other  generals  in  command  as  you  may  think 
wise  and  necessary  to  guide  them  in  their  course,  but  to  be 
regarded  as  confidential." 

I  am  more  than  happy  to  here  record  the  fact  that  all  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  efi^ect  of  the  presence  of  so  large  a  military 
force  in  Texas  proved  groundless;  no  disturbances  occurred; 
the  conduct  of  the  troops  was  exemplary  and  the  public  recep- 
tion and  treatment  of  them  was  all  that  could  have  been  de- 
sired, and  this  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a  large  niunber 
of  Mexican  refugees  in  the  border  territory. 
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From  time  to  time  commmiications  were  received  from  Am- 
bassador Wilson,  who  had  returned  to  Mexico,  confirming  the 
view  Ihat  the  massing  of  American  troops  in  the  neighborhood 
had  had  good  effect.  By  dispatch  of  April  3,  1911,  the  ambas- 
sador said: 

•*Tbe  continuing  gravity  of  the  situation  here  and  the  chaos 
that  would  ensue  should  th^  constitutional  authorities  be 
eventually  overthrown,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  danger  to 
which  American  lives  and  property  are  already  subject,  con- 
firm the  wisdom  of  the  President  in  taking  those  military 
precautions  which,  making  every  allowance  for  the  dignity  and 
the  sovereignty  of  a  friendly  state,  are  due  to  our  nationals 
abroad. 

"*  Charged  as  I  am  with  the  responsibility  of  safeguarding 
these  lives  and  property,  I  am  bound  to  say  to  the  department 
that  our  military  dispositions  on  the  frontier  have  produced  an 
effective  impression  on  the  Mexican  mind  and  may,  at  any 
moment,  prove  to  be  the  only  guaranties  for  the  safety  of  our 
nationals  and  their  property.  If  it  should  eventuate  that  con- 
ditions here  require  more  active  measures  by  the  President 
and  Congress,  sporadic  attacks  might  be  made  upon  the  lives 
and  property  of  our  nationals,  but  the  ultimate  result  would  be 
order  and  adequate  protection.** 

The  insurrection  continued  and  resulted  in  engagements  be- 
tween the  regular  Mexican  troops  and  the  insurgents,  and  this 
along  the  border,  so  that  in  several  instances  bullets  from  the 
contending  forces  struck  American  citizens  engaged  in  their 
lawful  occupations  on  American  soil. 

Proper  protests  were  made  against  these  invasions  of  Ameri- 
can rights  to  the  Mexican  authorities.  On  April  17,  1911,  I 
received  the  following  telegram  from  the  governor  of  Arizona : 

**As  a  result  of  to-day*s  fighting  across  the  international  line, 
but  within  gunshot  range  of  the  heart  of  Douglas,  five  Ameri- 
cans wounded  on  this  side  of  the  line.  Everything  points  to 
repetition  of  these  casualties  on  to-morrow,  and  while  the 
Federals  seem  disposed  to  keep  their  agreement  not  to  fire  into 
Douglas,  the  position  of  the  insurrectionists  is  such  that  when 
fighting  occurs  on  the  east  and  southeast  of  the  intrenchments 
people  living  in  Douglas  are  put  in  danger  of  their  lives.  In 
my  judgment  radical  measures  are  needed  to  protect  our  inno- 
cent people,  and  if  anything  can  be  done  to  stop  the  fighting  at 
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Agua  Prieta  the  situation  calls  for  such  action.  It  is  impossible 
to  safeguard  the  people  of  Douglas  unless  the  town  be  vacated 
Can  anything  be  done  to  relieve  situation,  now  acute?  " 

After  a  conference  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  following 
telegram  was  sent  to  Governor  Sloan,  on  April  18,  1911,  and 
made  public: 

"  Your  dispatch  received.  Have  made  urgent  demand  upon 
Mexican  Government  to  issue  instructions  to  prevent  firing 
across  border  by  Mexican  federal  troops,  and  am  awaiting 
reply.  Meantime  I  have  sent  direct  warning  to  the  Mexican 
and  insurgent  forces  near  Douglas.  I  infer  from  your  dispatch 
that  both  parties  attempt  to  heed  the  warning,  but  that  in  the 
strain  and  exigency  of  the  contest  wild  bullets  still  find  their 
way  into  Douglas.  The  situation  might  justify  me  in  ordering 
our  troops  to  cross  the  border  and  attempt  to  stop  the  fighting, 
or  to  fire  upon  both  combatants  from  the  American  side.  But 
if  I  take  this  step,  I  must  face  the  possibility  of  resistance  and 
greater  bloodshed,  and  also  the  danger  of  having  our  motives 
misconstrued  and  misrepresented,  and  of  thus  inflaming  Mexi- 
can popular  indignation  against  many  thousand  Americans 
now  in  Mexico  and  jeopardizing  their  lives  and  property.  The 
pressure  for  general  intervention  under  such  conditions  it 
might  not  be  practicable  to  resist  It  is  impossible  to  foresee 
or  reckon  the  consequences  of  such  a  course,  and  we  must  use 
the  greatest  self-restraint  to  avoid  it.  Pending  my  urgent  repre- 
sentation to  the  Mexican  Government,  I  can  not  therefore  order 
the  troops  at  Douglas  to  cross  the  border,  but  I  must  ask  you 
and  the  local  authorities,  in  case  the  same  danger  recurs,  to 
direct  the  people  of  Douglas  to  place  themselves  where  bullets 
can  not  reach  them  and  thus  avoid  casualty.  I  am  loath  to 
endanger  Americans  in  Mexico,  where  they  are  necessarily 
exposed,  by  taking  a  radical  step  to  prevent  injury  to  Americans 
on  our  side  of  the  border  who  can  avoid  it  by  a  temporary 
inconvenience." 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  no  further  invasion  of  American  rights 
of  any  substantial  character  occurred. 

The  presence  of  a  large  military  and  naval  force  available 
for  prompt  action,  near  the  Mexican  border,  proved  to  be  most 
fortunate  under  the  somewhat  trying  conditions  presented  by 
this  invasion  of  American  rights.  Had  no  movement  thereto- 
fore taken  place,  and  because  of  these  events  it  had  been 
necessary  then  to  bring  about  the  mobilization,  it  must  have 
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had  sinister  significance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of 
the  troops  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  killing  and 
wounding  of  American  citizens  at  Douglas,  made  clear  that  the 
restraint  exercised  by  our  Government  in  regard  to  this  oc- 
currence was  not  due  to  a  lack  of  force  or  power  to  deal  with 
it  promptly  and  aggressively,  but  was  due  to  a  real  desire  to 
use  every  means  possible  to  avoid  direct  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  our  neighbor,  whose  friendship  we  valued  and  were 
most  anxious  to  retain. 

The  policy  and  action  of  this  Government  were  based  upon 
an  earnest  friendliness  for  the  Mexican  people  as  a  whole,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  note  that  this  attitude  of  strict 
impartiality  as  to  all  factions  in  Mexico  and  of  sincere  friend- 
ship for  the  neighboring  nation,  without  regard  for  party  alle- 
giance, has  been  generally  recognized  and  has  resulted  in  an 
even  closer  and  more  sympathetic  understanding  between  the 
two  Republics  and  a  warmer  regard  one  for  the  other.  Action 
to  suppress  violence  and  restore  tranquillity  throughout  the 
Mexican  Republic  was  of  peculiar  interest  to  this  Government, 
in  that  it  concerned  the  safeguarding  of  American  life  and 
property  in  that  country.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
had  occasion  to  accord  peimission  for  the  passage  of  a  body  of 
Mexican  rurales  through  Douglas,  Arizona,  to  Tia  Juana,  Mex- 
ico, for  the  suppression  of  general  lawlessness  which  had  for 
some  time  existed  in  the  region  of  northern  Lower  California. 
On  May  25,  1911,  President  Diaz  resigned,  Senor  de  la  Barra 
was  chosen  provisional  President.  Elections  for  President  and 
Vice  President  were  thereafter  held  throughout  the  Republic, 
and  Senor  Francisco  I.  Madero  was  formally  declared  elected 
on  October  15  to  the  chief  magistracy.  On  November  6  Presi- 
dent Madero  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  President  Madero  a  plot  has  been 
unearthed  against  the  present  Government,  to  begin  a  new  in- 
surrection. Pursuing  the  same  consistent  policy  which  this 
administration  has  adopted  from  the  beginning,  it  directed  an 
investigation  into  the  conspiracy  charged,  and  this  investiga- 
tion has  resulted  in  the  indictment  of  Gen.  Bernardo  Reyes  and 
others  and  the  seizure  of  a  member  of  officers  and  men  and 
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horses  and  accoutrements  assembled  upon  the  soil  of  Texas 
for  the  purpose  of  invading  Mexico.  Similar  proceedings  had 
been  taken  during  the  insurrection  against  the  Diaz  Govern- 
ment resulting  in  the  indictments  and  prosecution  of  persons 
found  to  be  engaged  in  violating  the  neutrality  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  aid  of  that  uprising. 

The  record  of  this  Government  in  respect  of  the  recognition 
of  constituted  authority  in  Mexico  therefore  is  clear. 

CBNTBAL  AMERICA— 'HONDURAS  AND  NICARAGUA  TREATIES  PROPOSED. 

As  to  the  situation  in  Central  America,  I  have  taken  occasion 
in  the  past  to  emphasize  most  strongly  the  importance  that 
should  be  attributed  to  the  consummation  of  the  conventions 
between  the  Republics  of  Nicaragua  and  of  Honduras  and  this 
country,  and  I  again  earnestly  recommend  that  the  necessary 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  be  accorded  to  these  treaties, 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  these  Central  American  Repub- 
lics to  enter  upon  an  era  of  genuine  economic  national  devel- 
opment. The  Government  of  Nicaragua  which  has  already 
taken  favorable  action  on  the  convention,  has  found  it  neces- 
sary, pending  the  exchange  of  final  ratifications,  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  American  bankers  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  temporary  loan  to  relieve  the  present  financial  tension.  In 
connection  with  this  temporary  loan  and  in  the  hope  of  consum- 
mating, through  the  ultimate  operation  of  the  convention,  a 
complete  and  lasting  economic  regeneration,  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  has  also  decided  to  engage  an  American  citizen  as 
collector  general  of  customs.  The  claims  conunission  on  which 
the  services  of  two  American  citizens  have  been  sought,  and  the 
,  work  of  the  American  financial  adviser  should  accomplish  a 
lasting  good  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  prosperity,  commerce, 
and  peace  of  the  Republic.  In  considering  the  ratification  of 
the  conventions  with  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  there  rests  with 
the  United  States  the  heavy  responsibility  of  the  fact  that  their 
rejection  here  might  destroy  the  progress  made  and  consign 
the  Republics  concerned  to  still  deeper  submergence  in  bank- 
ruptcy, revolution,  and  national  jeopardy. 
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PAHAICA. 


Our  relations  with  the  Republic  of  Panama,  peculiarly  im- 
portant  due  to  mutual  obligations  and  the  vast  interests 
created  by  the  canal,  have  continued  in  the  usual  friendly 
manner^  and  we  have  been  glad  to  make  appropriate  expres- 
sion of  our  attitude  of  sjTnpathetic  interest  in  the  endeavors 
of  our  neigjibor  in  undertaking  the  development  of  the  rich 
resources  of  the  country.  With  reference  to  the  internal  po- 
litical affairs  of  the  Republic,  our  obvious  concern  is  in  the 
maintenance  of  public  peace  and  constitutional  order,  and  the 
fostering  of  the  general  interests  created  by  the  actual  relations 
of  the  two  countries,  without  the  manifestation  of  any  prefer- 
ence for  the  success  of  either  of  the  political  parties. 

THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 

The  Pan  American  Union,  formerly  known  as  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  maintained  by  the  joint  contributions  of 
all  the  American  nations,  has  during  the  past  year  enlarged  its 
practical  work  as  an  international  organization,  and  continues 
to  prove  its  usefulness  as  an  agency  for  the  mutual  develop- 
ment of  commerce,  better  acquaintance,  and  closer  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  her  sister  American  republics. 

THE  FAR  EAST. 

THE  CHINESE  LOANS. 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  in  our  relations  with  China 
by  the  conclusion  of  two  important  international  loans,  one  for 
the  construction  of  the  Hukuang  railways,  the  other  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  currency  reform  to  which  China  was 
pledged  by  treaties  with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Japan,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  my  last  annual  message. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  early  in  1909  an  agreement  was 
consummated  among  British,  French,  and  German  financial 
groups  whereby  they  proposed  to  lend  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment fimds  for  the  construction  of  railways  in  the  Prov- 
inces of  Hunan  and  Hupeh,  reserving  for  their  nationals  the 
privilege  of  engineering  the  construction  of  the  lines  and  of 
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furnishing  the  materials  required  for  the  work.  After  nego- 
tiations with  the  Governments  and  groups  concerned  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  whereby  American,  British,  French,  and 
German  nationals  should  participate  upon  equal  terms  in 
this  important  and  useful  undertaking.  Thereupon  the  finan- 
cial groups,  supported  by  their  respective  Governments,  began 
negotiations  with  the  Chinese  Government  which  terminated 
in  a  loan  to  China  of  $30,000,000,  with  the  privilege  of  increas- 
ing the  amount  to  $50,000,000.  The  cooperative  construction 
of  these  trunk  lines  should  be  of  immense  advantage,  mate- 
rially and  otherwise,  to  China  and  should  greatly  facilitate  the 
development  of  the  bountiful  resources  of  the  Empire.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  large  portion  of  these  funds  is  to  be  expended 
for  materials,  American  products  having  equal  preference 
with  those  of  the  other  three  lending  nations,  and  as  the  con- 
tract provides  for  branches  and  extensions  subsequently  to  be 
built  on  the  same  terms  the  opportunities  for  American  mate- 
rials will  reach  considerable  proportions. 

Knowing  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  reform  of 
Chinese  currency,  the  Chinese  Government,  in  the  autumn  of 
1910,  sought  the  assistance  of  the  American  Government  to  pro- 
cure funds  with  which  to  accomplish  that  all-important  reform. 
In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  negotiations  there  was  combined 
with  the  proposed  currency  loan  one  for  certain  industrial 
developments  in  Manchuria,  the  two  loans  aggregating  the  sum 
of  $50,000,000.  While  this  was  originally  to  be  solely  an  Ameri- 
can enterprise,  the  American  Government,  consistently  with  its 
desire  to  secure  a  sympathetic  and  practical  cooperation  of  the 
great  powers  toward  maintaining  the  principle  of  equality  of 
opportunity  and  the  administrative  integrity  of  China,  urged  the 
Chinese  Government  to  admit  to  participation  in  the  currency 
loan  the  associates  of  the  American  group  in  the  Hukuang  loan. 
While  of  immense  importance  in  itself,  the  reform  contem- 
plated in  making  this  loan  is  but  preliminary  to  other  and  more 
comprehensive  fiscal  reforms  which  will  be  of  incalculable  bene- 
fit to  China  and  foreign  interests  alike,  since  they  will  strengthen 
the  Chinese  Empire  and  promote  the  rapid  development  of 
international  trade. 
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NEUTRAL  riNANOIAL  ADYISEB. 

When  these  negotiations  were  begun,  it  was  understood  that 
A  financial  adviser  was  to  be  employed  by  China  in  connection 
with  the  reform,  and  in  order  that  absolute  equality  in  all 
respects  among  the  lending  nations  might  be  scrupulously  ob- 
served, the  American  Government  proposed  the  nomination 
of  a  neutral  adviser,  which  was  agreed  to  by  China  and  the 
other  Governments  concerned.  On  September  28,  1911,  Dr. 
Vissering,  president  of  the  Dutch  Java  Bank  and  a  financier 
of  wide  experience  in  the  Orient,  was  recommended  to  the 
Chinese  Government  for  the  post  of  monetary  adviser. 

Especially  important  at  the  present,  when  the  ancient  Chi- 
nese Empire  is  shaken  by  civil  war  incidental  to  its  awakening 
to  the  many  influences  and  activities  of  modernization,  are  the 
cooperative  policy  of  good  understanding  which  has  been  fos- 
tered by  the  international  projects  referred  to  above  and  the 
general  sympathy  of  view  among  all  the  Powers  interested  in 
the  Far  East.  While  safeguarding  the  interests  of  our  na- 
tionals, this  Government  is  using  its  best  efforts  in  continuance 
of  its  traditional  policy  of  sympathy  and  friendship  toward  the 
Chinese  Empire  and  its  people,  with  the  confident  hope  for 
their  economic  and  administrative  development,  and  with  the 
constant  disposition  to  contribute  to  their  welfare  in  all  proper 
ways  consistent  with  an  attitude  of  strict  impartiality  as  be- 
tween contending  factions. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  two  countries,  a  Chinese 
cruiser,  the  Haichi,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Ching, 
recently  visited  New  York,  where  the  oflScers  and  men  were 
given  a  cordial  welcome. 

NEW  JAPANESE  TBBATT. 

The  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  signed  in  1894,  would  by  a  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  its  provisions  have  terminated  on  July  17, 1912.  Japan*s 
general  treaties  with  the  other  powers,  however,  terminated  in 
1911,  and  the  Japanese  Government  expressed  an  earnest  desire 
to  conduct  the  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty  with  the  United 
States   simultaneously  with   its   negotiations   with   the   other 
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powers.  There  were  a  number  of  important  questions  involved 
in  the  treaty,  including  the  immigration  of  laborers,  revision  of 
the  customs  tariff,  and  the  right  of  Americans  to  hold  real 
estate  in  Japan.  The  United  States  consented  to  waive  all  tech- 
nicalities and  to  enter  at  once  upon  negotiations  for  a  new 
treaty  on  the  understanding  that  there  should  be  a  continuance 
throughout  the  life  of  the  treaty  of  the  same  effective  measures 
for  the  restriction  of  immigration  of  laborers  to  American  terri- 
tory which  had  been  in  operation  with  entire  satisfaction  to 
both  Governments  since  1908.  The  Japanese  Government  ac- 
cepted this  basis  of  negotiation,  and  a  new  treaty  was  quickly 
concluded,  resulting  in  a  highly  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
other  questions  referred  to. 

A  satisfactory  adjustment  has  also  been  effected  of  the  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  the  annexation  of  Korea  by  Japan. 

The  recent  visit  of  Admiral  Count  Togo  to  the  United  States 
as  the  Nation's  guest  afforded  a  welcome  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate the  friendly  feeling  so  happily  existing  between  the  two 
countries. 

SIAM. 

There  has  been  a  change  of  sovereigns  in  Siam  and  the 
American  minister  at  Bangkok  was  accredited  in  a  special 
capacity  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  coronation  cere- 
mony of  the  new  King. 

EUROPE  AND  THE  NEAR  EAST. 

In  Europe  and  the  Near  East,  during  the  past  twelve-month, 
there  has  been  at  times  considerable  political  unrest.  The 
Moroccan  question,  which  for  some  months  was  the  cause  of 
great  anxiety,  happily  appears  to  have  reached  a  stage  at  which 
it  need  no  longer  be  regarded  with  concern.  The  Ottoman 
Empire  was  occupied  for  a  period  by  strife  in  Albania  and  is 
now  at  war  with  Italy.  In  Greece  and  the  Balkan  countries 
the  disquieting  potentialities  of  this  situation  have  been  more 
or  less  felt.  Persia  has  been  the  scene  of  a  long  internal  strug- 
gle. These  conditions  have  been  the  cause  of  uneasiness  in 
European  diplomacy,  but  thus  far  without  direct  political 
concern  to  the  United  States. 
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In  the  war  which  unhappily  exists  between  Italy  and  Turkey 
this  Government  has  no  direct  political  interest,  and  I  took 
occasion  at  the  suitable  time  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality in  that  conflict.  At  the  same  time  all  necessary  steps 
have  been  taken  to  safeguard  the  personal  interests  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  organizations  in  so  far  as  affected  by  the  war. 

OOMliEBCE  WITH   THE   NEAR   EAST. 

In  spite  of  the  attendant  economic  uncertainties  and  detri- 
ments to  commerce,  the  United  States  has  gained  markedly  in 
its  commercial  standing  with  certain  of  the  nations  of  the 
Near  East  Turkey,  especially,  is  beginning  to  come  into  closer 
relations  with  the  United  States  through  the  new  interest  of 
American  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  the  possibilities  of 
those  regions,  and  it  is  hoped  that  foundations  are  being  laid 
for  a  large  and  mutually  beneficial  exchange  of  commodities 
between  the  two  countries.  This  new  interest  of  Turkey  in 
Americaix  goods  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  party  of  promi- 
nent merchants  from  a  large  city  in  Turkey  recently  visited 
the  United  States  to  study  conditions  of  manufacture  and  ex- 
port here,  and  to  get  into  personal  touch  with  American  mer- 
chants, with  a  view  to  cooperating  more  intelligently  in 
opening  up  the  markets  of  Turkey  and  the  adjacent  countries 
to  our  manufactures.  Another  indication  of  this  new  interest 
of  America  in  the  commerce  of  the  Near  East  is  the  recent  visit 
of  a  large  party  of  American  merchants  and  manufacturers  to 
central  and  eastern  Europe,  where  they  were  entertained  by 
prominent  officials  and  organizations  of  the  large  cities,  and 
new  bonds  of  friendship  and  understanding  were  established 
which  can  not  but  lead  to  closer  and  greater  commercial 
interchange. 

COEONATION  OP  KING  GEOBGE  V. 

The  22d  of  June  of  the  present  year  marked  the  coronation 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty  King  George  V.  In  honor  of  tliis  aus- 
picious occasion  I  sent  a  special  embassy  to  London.  The 
courteous  and  cordial  welcome  extended  to  this  Government's 
representatives  by  His  Majesty  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
has  further  emphasized  the  strong  bonds  of  friendship  happily 
existing  between  the  two  nations. 
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SETTLEMENT  OF  LONO-STANDINO  DIFFERENCES   WITH   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

As  the  result  of  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  both  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  to  settle  all  of  their  outstanding 
differences  a  number  of  treaties  have  been  entered  into  between 
the  two  countries  in  recent  years,  by  which  nearly  all  of  the 
unsettled  questions  between  them  of  any  importance  have 
either  been  adjusted  by  agreement  or  arrangements  made  for 
their  settlement  by  arbitration.  A  number  of  the  unsettled 
questions  referred  to  consist  of  pecuniary  claims  presented  by 
each  country  against  the  other,  and  in  order  that  as  many  of 
these  claims  as  possible  should  be  settled  by  arbitration  a 
special  agreement  for  that  purpose  was  entered  into  between 
the  two  Governments  on  the  18th  day  of  August,  1910,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  II  of  the  general  arbitration  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  of  April  4,  1908.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  special  agreement  a  schedule  of  claims  has  already  been 
agreed  upon,  and  the  special  agreement,  together  with  this 
schedule,  received  the  approval  of  the  Senate  when  submitted  to 
it  for  that  purpose  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Negotiations 
between  the  two  Governments  for  the  preparation  of  an  addi- 
tional schedule  of  claims  are  already  well  advanced,  and  it  is 
my  intention  to  submit  such  schedule  as  soon  as  it  is  agreed 
upon  to  the  Senate  for  its  approval,  in  order  that  the  arbitra- 
tion proceedings  may  be  undertaken  at  an  early  date.  In  this 
connection  the  attention  of  Congress  is  particularly  called  to 
the  necessity  for  an  appropriation  to  cover  tlie  expense  incurred 
in  submitting  these  claims  to  arbitration. 

PRESENTATION  TO  GERMANY  OF  REPLICA  OP  VON  STEUBEN  STATUIE. 

In  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  23, 1910, 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  sculptor,  Albert  Jaegers,  for 
the  execution  of  a  bronze  replica  of  the  statue  of  Gen.  von 
Steuben  erected  in  Washington,  for  presentation  to  His  Majesty 
the  German  Emperor  and  the  German  nation  in  recognition  of 
the  gift  of  the  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  made  by  the 
Emperor  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
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The  presentation  was  made  on  September  2  last  by  repre- 
sentatives whom  I  commissioned  as  the  special  mission  of  this 
Government  for  the  purpose. 

The  German  Emperor  has  conveyed  to  me  by  telegraph,  on 
his  own  behalf  and  that  of  the  German  people,  an  expression 
of  appreciative  thanks  for  this  action  of  Congress. 

RUSSIA. 

By  direction  of  the  State  Department,  our  ambassador  to  Rus- 
sia has  recently  been  having  a  series  of  conferences  with  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Russia,  with  a  view  to  securing  a 
clearer  understanding  and  construction  of  the  treaty  of  1832 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States  and  the  modification  of 
any  existing  Russian  regulations  which  may  be  found  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  full  recognition  of  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  imder  this  treaty.  I  believe  that  the  Government  of 
Russia  is  addressing  itself  seriously  to  the  need  of  changing  the 
present  practice  under  the  treaty  and  that  sufficient  progress 
has  been  made  to  warrant  the  continuance  of  these  conferences 
in  the  hope  that  there  may  soon  be  removed  any  justiflca^on 
of  the  complaints  of  treaty  violation  now  prevalent  in  this 
country. 

I  expect  that  immediately  after  the  Christmas  recess  I  shall 
be  able  to  make  a  further  communication  to  Congress  on  this 
subject 

LIBERIA. 

Negotiations  for  the  amelioration  of  conditions  found  to 
exist  in  Liberia  by  the  American  commission,  undertaken 
through  the  Department  of  State,  have  been  concluded  and  it  is 
only  necessary  for  certain  formalities  to  be  arranged  in  secur- 
ing the  loan  which  it  is  hoped  will  place  that  republic  on  a 
practical  financial  and  economic  footing. 

BEOOONITION  OF  FOBTTJOUESE  REPUBLIC. 

The  National  Constituent  Assembly,  regularly  elected  by  the 
vote  of  the  Portuguese  people,  having  on  June  19  last  unani- 
mously proclaimed  a  republican  form  of  government,  the  offi- 
cial recognition  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
given  to  the  new  Republic  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 
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SPITZBEBQBN    ISLAUDS. 

Negotiations  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  existing  in  the 
Spitzbergen  Islands  and  the  adjustment  of  conflicting  claims 
of  American  citizens  and  Norwegian  subjects  to  lands  in  that 
archipelago  are  still  in  progress. 

INTERNATIONAL    CONVENTIONS    AND   CONFERENCES. 
INTERNATIONAL   PRIZE  COURT. 

The  supplementary  protocol  to  The  Hague  convention  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  prize  court,  mentioned  in  my 
last  annual  message,  embodying  stipulations  providing  for  an 
alternative  procedure  which  would  remove  the  constitutional 
objection  to  that  part  of  The  Hague  convention  which  provides 
that  there  may  be  an  appeal  to  the  proposed  court  from  the 
decisions  of  national  courts,  has  received  the  signature  of  the 
governments  parties  to  the  original  convention  and  has  been 
ratified  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  together  witli 
the  prize  court  convention. 

The  deposit  of  the  ratifications  with  the  Government  of  the 
NetKerlands  awaits  action  by  the  powers  on  the  declaration, 
signed  at  London  on  February  26,  1909,  of  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law  to  be  recognized  within  the  meaning  of  article  7 
of  The  Hague  convention  for  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Prize  Court. 

FUR-SEAL   TREATY. 

The  fur-seal  controversy,  which  for  nearly  twenty-five  years 
has  been  the  source  of  serious  friction  between  the  United  States 
and  tlie  powers  bordering  upon  the  north  Pacific  Ocean,  whose 
subjects  have  been  permitted  to  engage  in  pelagic  sealing  against 
the  fur-seal  herds  having  their  breeding  grounds  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  has  at  last  been  satisfactorily 
adjusted  by  the  conclusion  of  the  north  Pacific  sealing  conven- 
tion entered  into  between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  and  Russia  on  the  7th  of  July  last.  This  convention  is 
a  conservation  measure  of  very  great  importance,  and  if  it  is 
carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  reciprocal  concession  and  advantage 
upon  which  it  is  based,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  not 
only  will  it  result  in  preserving  the  fur-seal  herds  of  the  north 
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Pacific  Ocean  and  restoring  them  to  their  former  value  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  but  also  that  it  will  afford  a  per- 
manently satisfactory  settlement  of  a  question  the  only  other 
solution  of  which  seemed  to  be  the  total  destruction  of  the  fur 
seals.  In  another  aspect,  also,  this  convention  is  of  importance 
in  that  it  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  feasibility  of  securing  a 
general  international  game  law  for  the  protection  of  other 
mammals  of  the  sea,  the  preservation  of  which  is  of  importance 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

LEGISLATION   NECESSABT. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  especially  called  to  the  necessity 
for  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  fulfilling  the  obligations  assumed  under  this  convention,  to 
which  the  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  on  the  24th  day 
of  July  last 

PROTECTION   OF  INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTY  UNION. 

The  conference  of  tlie  International  Union  for  the  Protection 
of  Industrial  Property,  which,  under  the  authority  of  Congress, 
convened  at  Washington  on  May  16,  1911,  closed  its  labors  on 
June  2, 1911,  by  tlie  signature  of  three  acts,  as  follows : 

(1)  A  convention  revising  the  Paris  convention  of  March  20, 
1883,  for  the  protection  of  industrial  property,  as  modified  by 
the  additional  act  signed  at  Brussels  on  December  14, 1900; 

(2)  An  arrangement  to  replace  the  arrangement  signed  at 
Madrid  on  April  14,  1891,  for  the  international  registration  of 
trade-marks,  and  the  additional  act  with  regard  thereto  signed 
at  Brussels  on  December  14,  1900;  and 

(3)  An  arrangement  to  replace  the  arrangement  signed  at 
Madrid  on  April  14, 1891,  relating  to  the  repression  of  false  in- 
dication of  production  of  merchandise. 

The  United  States  is  a  signatory  of  the  first  convention  only, 
and  this  will  be  prompUy  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

INTERNATIONAL  OPIUM   COMMISSION. 

In  a  special  message  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1911,  in  which  I  concurred  in  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  regard  to  certain  needful 
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legislation  for  the  control  of  our  interstate  and  foreign  trafiBc 
in  opium  and  other  menacing  drugs,  I  quoted  from  my  annual 
message  of  December  7,  1909,  in  which  I  announced  that  the 
results  of  the  International  Opium  Commission  held  at  Shang- 
hai in  February,  1909,  at  the  invitation  of  the  United  States,  had 
been  laid  before  this  Government;  that  the  report  of  that  com- 
mission showed  that  China  was  making  remarkable  progress 
and  admirable  efforts  toward  the  eradication  of  the  opium  evil; 
that  the  interested  Governments  had  not  permitted  their  com- 
mercial interests  to  prevent  their  cooperation  in  this  reform; 
and,  as  a  result  of  collateral  investigations  of  the  opium  ques- 
tion in  this  country,  I  recommended  that  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  use  of  opium  in  the  United  States  should  be  more  rigorously 
controlled  by  legislation. 

Prior  to  that  time  and  in  continuation  of  the  policy  of  this 
Government  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  interested  nations* 
the  United  States  proposed  an  international  opium  conference 
with  full  powers  for  the  purpose  of  clothing  with  the  force  of 
international  law  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  above-men- 
tioned commission,  together  with  their  essential  corollaries. 
The  other  powers  concerned  cordially  responded  to  the  pro- 
posal of  this  Government,  and,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce, 
representatives  of  all  the  powers  assembled  in  conference  at 
The  Hague  on  the  first  of  this  month. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  opium-exclusion  act,  more  than 
twenty  States  have  been  animated  to  modify  their  pharmacy 
laws  and  bring  them  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  that  act,  thus 
stamping  out,  to  a  measure,  the  intrastate  traffic  in  opium  and 
other  habit-forming  drugs.  But,  although  I  have  urged  on  the 
Congress  the  passage  of  certain  measures  for  Federal  control  of 
the  interstate  and  foreign  traflic  in  these  drugs,  no  action  has 
yet  been  taken.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  now  sitting 
at  The  Hague  so  important  a  conference,  which  has  under 
review  the  municipal  laws  of  the  different  nations  for  the  miti- 
gation of  their  opium  and  other  allied  evils,  a  conference  which 
will  certainly  deal  with  the  international  aspects  of  these  evils, 
it  seems  to  me  most  essential  that  the  Congress  should  take 
immediate  action  on  the  anti-narcotic  legislation  to  which  I 
have  already  called  attention  by  a  special  message. 
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BUENOS    AIBES    GONYEITTIOITS. 

The  four  important  conventions  signed  at  the  Fourth  Pan 
American  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires,  providing  for  the  regu- 
lation of  trade-marks,  patents,  and  copyrights,  and  for  the  arbi- 
tration of  pecuniary  claims,  have,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  been  ratified  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  the  ratifications  have  been  deposited  with  the  Government 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  conventions,  I  am  not  advised  that  similar  action 
has  been  taken  by  any  other  of  the  signatory  governments. 

INTERNATIONAL  ABBANGEMENT  TO  SUPPBE6S  OBSCENE  PUBLICATIONS. 

One  of  the  notable  advances  in  international  morality  accom- 
plished in  recent  years  was  an  arrangement  entered  into  on 
April  13  of  the  present  year  between  the  United  States  and 
other  powers  for  the  repression  of  the  circulation  of  obscene 
publications. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  referred  to  the  tariff  negotia- 
tions of  the  Department  of  State  with  foreign  countries  in  con- 
nection with  the  application,  by  a  series  of  proclamations,  of 
the  minimum  tariff'  of  the  United  States  to  importations  from 
the  several  countries,  and  I  stated  that,  in  its  general  operation, 
section  2  of  the  new  tariff*  law  had  proved  a  guaranty  of  con- 
tinued conunercial  peace,  although  there  were,  unfortunately, 
instances  where  foreign  governments  dealt  arbitrarily  with 
American  interests  within  their  jurisdiction  in  a  manner  in- 
jurious and  inequitable.  During  the  past  year  some  instances 
of  discriminatory  treatment  have  been  removed,  but  I  regret 
to  say  that  there  remain  a  few  cases  of  diff^erential  treatment 
adverse  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  While  none  of 
these  instances  now  appears  to  amount  to  undue  discrimina- 
tion in  the  sense  of  section  2  of  the  tariff*  law  of  August  5, 
1909,  they  are  all  exceptions  to  that  complete  degree  of  equal- 
ity of  tariff  treatment  that  the  Department  of  State  has  con- 
sistentiy  sought  to  obtain  for  American  commerce  abroad. 

While  the  double  tariff  feature  of  the  tariff  law  of  1909  has 
been  amply  justified  by  the  results  achieved  in  removing  former 
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and  preventing  new,  undue  discriminations  against  American 
commerce,  it  is  believed  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  amend- 
ment of  this  feature  of  the  law  in  such  way  as  to  provide  a 
graduated  means  of  meeting  varying  degrees  of  discriminatory 
treatment  of  American  commerce  in  foreign  countries  as  well 
as  to  protect  the  financial  interests  abroad  of  American  citizens 
against  arbitrary  and  injurious  treatment  on  the  part  of  for- 
eign Governments  through  either  legislative  or  administrative 
measures. 

It  would  also  seem  desirable  that  the  maximum  tariff  of  the 
United  States  should  embrace  within  its  purview  the  free  list, 
which  is  not  the  case  at  the  present  time,  in  order  that  it  might 
have  reasonable  significance  to  the  governments  of  those  coun- 
tries from  which  the  importations  into  the  United  States  are 
confined  virtually  to  articles  on  the  free  list. 

RECORD    OF    HIGHEST    AMOUNT    OF    FOREIGN    TRADE. 

The  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911,  shows  great  progress  in  the 
development  of  American  trade.  It  was  noteworthy  as  mark- 
ing tlie  highest  record  of  exports  of  American  products  to  for- 
eign countries,  the  valuation  being  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000. 
These  exports  showed  a  gain  over  the  preceding  year  of  more 
than  $300,000,000. 

FACn^ITIES    FOR    FOREIGN    TRADE    FURNISHED    BY    JOINT    ACTION    OF    DEPABTMERT    OP 
STATE  AND  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR. 

There  is  widespread  appreciation  expressed  by  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  as  regards  the  practical  value  of  the 
facilities  now  offered  by  the  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  the  furtherance  of  Amer- 
ican commerce.  Conferences  with  their  officers  at  Washington 
who  have  an  expert  knowledge  of  trade  conditions  in  foreign 
countries  and  with  consular  officers  and  commercial  agents  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  who,  while  on  leave 
of  absence,  visit  the  principal  industrial  centers  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  found  of  great  value.  These  trade  confer- 
ences are  regarded  as  a  particularly  promising  method  of  gov- 
ernmental aid  in  foreign  trade  promotion.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  has  arranged  to  give  publicity  to  the 
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expected  arrival  and  the  itinerary  of  consular  officers  and  com- 
mercial agents  while  on  leave  in  the  United  States,  in  order  that 
trade  organizations  may  arrange  for  conferences  with  them. 

As  I  have  indicated,  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  to  obtain  and 
maintain  that  equity  and  substantial  equality  of  treatment 
essential  to  the  flourishing  foreign  trade,  which  becomes  year 
by  year  more  important  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States,  we  should  have  a  flexibility  of  tariff* 
sufficient  for  the  give  and  take  of  negotiation  by  the  Department 
of  State  on  behalf  of  our  commerce  and  industry. 

GBYING  NEB)  VOB  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

I  need  hardly  reiterate  the  conviction  that  there  should 
speedily  be  built  up  an  American  merchant  marine.  This  is 
necessary  to  assure  favorable  transportation  facilities  to  our 
great  ocean-borne  conmierce  as  well  as  to  supplement  the 
Navy  with  an  adequate  reserve  of  ships  and  men.  It  would 
have  the  economic  advantage  of  keeping  at  home  part  of  the 
vast  sums  now  paid  foreign  shipping  for  carrying  American 
goods.  All  the  great  commercial  nations  pay  heavy  subsidies 
to  their  merchant  marine,  so  that  it  is  obvious  that  without 
some  wise  aid  from  the  Congress  the  United  States  must  lag 
behind  in  the  matter  of  merchant  marine  in  its  present  anoma- 
lous position. 

EXTENSION   OF  AMERICAN    BANKING    TO   FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

Legislation  to  facilitate  the  extension  of  American  banks  to 
foreign  countries  is  another  matter  in  which  our  foreign  trade 
needs  assistance. 

CHAMBERS   OF  FOREIGN   COMMERCE   SUGGESTED. 

The  interests  of  our  foreign  commerce  are  nonpartisan,  and 
as  a  factor  in  prosperity  are  as  broad  as  the  land.  In  the  dis- 
semination of  useful  information  and  in  the  coordination  of 
effort  certain  unofficial  associations  have  done  good  work 
toward  the  promotion  of  foreign  commerce.  It  is  cause  for 
regret,  however,  that  the  great  number  of  such  associations 
and  the  compajrative  lack  of  cooperation  between  them  fails 
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to  secure  an  efficiency  commensurate  with  the  public  interest 
Through  the  agency  of  the  Department  of  Conmierce  and 
Labor,  and  in  some  cases  directly,  the  Department  of  State 
transmits  to  reputable  business  interests  information  of  com- 
mercial opportunities,  supplementing  the  regular  published 
consular  reports.  Some  central  organization  in  touch  with 
associations  and  chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  able  to  keep  purely  American  interests  in  closer  touch 
with  different  phases  of  commercial  affairs  would,  I  believe, 
be  of  great  value.  Such  organization  might  be  managed  by  a 
committee  composed  of  a  small  number  of  those  now  actively 
carrying  on  the  work  of  some  of  the  larger  associations,  and 
there  might  be  added  to  the  committee,  as  members  ex  officio, 
one  or  two  officials  of  the  Department  of  State  and  one  or  two 
officials  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and 
representatives  of  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 
The  authority  and  success  of  such  an  organization  would  evi- 
dently be  enhanced  if  the  Congress  should  see  fit  to  prescribe 
its  scope  and  organization  through  legislation  which  would 
give  to  it  some  such  official  standing  as  that,  for  example,  of 
the  National  Red  Cross. 

With  these  factors  and  the  continuance  of  the  foreign-service 
establishment  (departmental,  diplomatic,  and  consular)  upon 
Ihe  high  plane  where  it  has  been  placed  by  the  recent  reorgani- 
zation this  Government  would  be  abreast  of  the  times  in  foster- 
ing the  interests  of  its  foreign  trade,  and  the  rest  must  be  left  to 
the  energy  and  enterprise  of  our  business  men. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 

The  entire  foreign-service  organization  is  being  improved 
and  developed  with  especial  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country.  The  rapid  growth  of  our 
foreign  trade  makes  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  govern- 
mental agencies  through  which  that  trade  is  to  be  aided  and 
protected  should  possess  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  Not  only 
should  the  foreign  representatives  be  maintained  upon  a  gen- 
erous scale  in  so  far  as  salaries  and  establishments  are  con- 
cerned, but  the  selection  and  advancement  of  officers  should  be 
definitely  and  permanently  regulated  by  law  so  that  the  service 
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shall  not  fail  to  attract  men  of  high  character  and  ability.  The 
experience  of  the  past  few  years  with  a  partial  application  of 
civil-service  rules  to  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service 
leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  wisdom  of  a  wider  and  more 
permanent  extension  of  those  principles  to  both  branches  of  the 
foreign  service.  The  men  selected  for  appointment  by  means  of 
the  existing  executive  regulations  have  been  of  a  far  higher 
average  of  intelligence  and  ability  than  the  men  appointed  be- 
fore tlie  regulations  were  promulgated.  Moreover,  the  fooling 
that  under  the  existing  rules  there  is  reasonable  hope  for  per- 
manence of  tenure  during  good  behavior  and  for  promotion  for 
meritorious  service  has  served  to  bring  about  a  zealous  activity 
in  the  interests  of  the  country,  which  never  before  existed  or 
could  exist.  It  is  my  earnest  conviction  that  the  enactment  into 
law  of  the  general  principles  of  the  existing  regulations  can  not 
fail  to  effect  further  improvement  in  both  branches  of  the  for- 
eign service  by  providing  greater  inducement  for  young  men  of 
character  and  ability  to  seek  a  career  abroad  in  the  service  of 
the  Government,  and  an  incentive  to  those  already  in  the 
service  to  put  forth  greater  efforts  to  attain  the  high  standards 
which  the  successful  conduct  of  our  international  relations  and 
commerce  requires. 

I  therefore  again  commend  to  the  favorable  action  of  the 
Ck>ngress  the  enactment  of  a  law  applying  to  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  service  the  principles  embodied  in  section  1753  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  in  the  civil-service 
act  of  January  16,  1883,  and  the  Executive  orders  of  June  27, 
1906,  and  of  November  26,  1909.  In  its  consideration  of  this 
important  subject  I  desire  to  recall  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress the  very  favorable  report  made  on  the  Lowden  bill  for 
the  improvement  of  the  foreign  service  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Available  statistics 
show  the  strictness  with  which  the  merit  system  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  foreign  service  during  recent  years  and  the  absolute 
nonpartisan  selection  of  consuls  and  diplomatic-service  secreta- 
ries who  indeed  far  from  being  selected  with  any  view  to  politi- 
cal consideration  have  actually  been  chosen  to  a  disproportion- 
ate extent  from  States  which  would  have  been  imrepresented  in 
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the  foreign  service  under  the  system  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  is 
now  permanently  obsolete.  Some  legislation  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  present  system  of  examinations  and  promotions 
upon  merit  and  efficiency  would  be  of  greatest  value  to  our 
commercial  and  international  interests. 

Wm.  H.  Taft. 
The  White  House,  December  7,  1911. 
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PROTECTION  OF  NATIONAL  MILITABY  PAKKS. 


LETTER 


VBOM 


THE   SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 

RECOmCENDINO 

THE  BNACIMBNT  OF  A  LAW  TO  PBOVIDB  FOB  THE  PBOTBCTION 
OF  NATIONAL  MILITAItY  PABKS,  AND  TBANSMTTTING  DRAFT  OF 
PBOPOSBD  LAW. 


DiCEMBBB  89  1911.— Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affaire  and  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


Wab  Department, 
WcLshingtan,  December  6, 1911. 
Sm:  On  March  5,  1910,  this  department  represented  to  you  the 
necessity  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  proyidmg  for  the  better  protec- 
tion of  Uie  national  military  parks,  it  naving  been  found  in  the  course 
of  their  deyelopment  that  existing  laws  were  not  sufficient  to  that  end. 
Accordingly  tnere  was  submitt^  for  the  consideration  of  Congress 
the  draft  of  a  bill  afiFordiog  greater  safeguards  from  injury  or  spolia- 
tion to  park  property.  Tms  correspondence  was  Dublished  in  House 
Document  No.  754,  Sixty-first  Congress,  second  session,  but  the 
reouest  of  the  department  did  not  receive  favorable  consideration. 

The  matter  is  therefore  again  called  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
in  the  hope  that  the  proposed  legislation  may  be  enacted,  as  the 
public  interests  demand  this  measure  of  protection.  A  draft  of  the 
proposed  bill  is  inclosed. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  L.  Stimson, 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  Speaker  op  the  House  op  Representatives. 


[Hioaw  Dooament  No.  7H  Sixty-flrat  Congreos,  seoond  MBston.) 

War  Department, 
WathingUm,  March  6, 1910. 
Sib:  Tlie  several  acts  of  CongresB  eetabllshinff  national  military  parks  contain  penal 
provisions  calculated  to  protect  such  parks,  and  the  monuments,  markers,  etc.,  which 
nave  been  established  by  the  governments  of  the  several  States,  from  injury  or  spolia- 
tion.   An  act  ^diich  received  Executive  approval  on  March  3, 1897  (29  Stats.,  621), 
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contains  provisions  of  a  similar  characler,  which,  by  the  terms  of  that  enactmenti 
were  made  applicable  to  all  national  military  pMirks.  This  legislation  was  tentative 
in  character,  but  answered  its  purpose  for  the  time  being.  It  has  been  found,  how- 
ever, that  as  the  number  of  visitors  has  increased  and  the  use  of  automobiles  and 
other  similar  vehicles  has  become  general,  the  requirements  of  existing  legislation 
have  been  found  inadequate  to  secure  the  roads,  trees,  monuments,  and  markers 
from  injury  or  deetructicm. 

For  tne  reasons  above  stated  the  act  of  March  3,  1897,  has  been  recast,  in  view  of 
the  experience  gained  by  Uie  commissioners  to  whose  control  the  military  parks  are 
intrusted  by  law.  In  the  preparation  of  the  inclosed  draft  of  le^lation  reports  were 
obtained  from  the  several  park  commissioners  describing  the  mjurious  acts  which 
are  most  frequently  committed  by  visitors  and  others,  and  which  should,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commissioners,  be  made  the  subject  of  a  resort  to  some  form  of  remedial 
legislation  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  propertv  under  their  control.  These 
are  embodied  in  the  memorandum  herewith  submittedf  for  your  consideration. 

(Considerable  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  finding  a  suitable  police  tribunal 
before  which  ordinary  cases,  in  the  nature  of  misdemeanors,  could  be  brought  to  trial, 
and  the  seventh  section  of  the  inclosed  memorandum  confers  upon  United  States  com- 
missioners the  powers  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  States  and  counties  in  which  the 
several  parks  are  situated.  Such  a  vesting  of  jurisdiction  is  not  withoutprecedent, 
having  been  conferred  upon  United  States  commissioners  in  the  Indian  l^rritory  in 
section  4  of  the  act  of  March  1,  1895  (28  Stats.,  695),  and  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  in 
section  6  of  the  act  of  June  6,  1900  (31  Stats.,  323). 

In  conclusion,  I  have  the  honor  to  commend  the  inclosed  draft  of  l^gislaticm  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

Very  respectfully,  Robert  Shaw  Oliver, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


A  BILL  To  provide  for  the  protection  of  natiooal  mlUtary  paito. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeenlatwee  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  every  joerson  who,  within  the  limits  of  any  national  mili- 
tary park,  willfully  destroys,  mutuates,  de&ces,  injures,  or  removes  any  monument, 
statue,  marker,  guidepost,  fence,  or  other  structure,  or  who  willfully  destrojrs,  cuts, 
breaks,  injures,  or  removes  any  tree,  shrub,  trellis,  arbor,  or  plant,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  punishable  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  That  every  person  who  shall  trespass  upon  any  such  park  for  the  purpose 
of  himting  or  shootmg,  or  who  shall  hunt  any  kmd  of  game  tnereon,  with  gim  or 
dog,  or  slukll  set  trap  or  net  or  other  device  whatsoever,  thereon  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  or  catching  game  of  any  kind,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  pun- 
ishable as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sbo.  3.  That  any  person  who  shall  not  confine  his  course  in  traveling  over  the 
streets  and  avenues  of  such  park,  by  vehicle  or  on  horseback,  to  the  roads  constructed 
for  such  purpose,  and  to  the  right-hand  side  of  such  roads,  and  in  passing  a  vehicle 
going  in  the  same  direction  turn  to  the  left,  or  shall  willfully  and  Imowingly  use  for 
riding  or  driving  over  such  streets  and  avenues  animals  not  broken  or  under  control, 
or  ride  or  drive  oy  horse  or  other  vehicle  propelled  by  steam  or  otherwise,  over  said 
streets  or  avenues  at  a  speed  exceeding  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  or  at  the  rate  of 
six  miles  an  hour  when  approaching  or  rounding  curves,  ^all  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  punishable  as  hereimoter  provided:  Provided,  That  these  provisions 
ghall  not  apply  to  streets  or  roads  laid  out  or  established  by  local  law. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  camp  or  abide  in  any  such  park,  or 
shall  expose  any  article  for  sate,  or  purchase  or  sell  any  intoxicating  liquor,  or  take 
photographs  or  other  views  or  pictures  of  any  objects  therein  without  a  permit  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  commissioners,  or  superintendent  of  such  pane,  or  throw 
stones  or  other  missiles,  or  interfere  with  birds  or  their  nests,  or  display  any  sign, 
placard,  or  other  form  of  advertisement,  or  solicit  alms,  subscriptions,  or  contribu- 
tions, or  discharge  firearms,  fireworks,  or  other  explosives,  without  the  consent  aa 
aforesaid,  or  set  fire  to  any  combustibles,  or  carry  any  firearms  such  as  is  used  for 
hunting,  or  who  shall  be  guilty  of  boisterous  or  disorderly  conduct,  or  who  shall  uee 
any  threatening  or  abusive  langua^,  or  do  any  obscene  or  indecent  act,  or  commit 
any  nuisance,  or  pollute  or  otherwise  injuriously  interfere  with  any  str^m,  spring, 
or  fountain,  or  play  ball  or  other  games  of  sport  or  games  of  chance,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  as  hereinafter  provided. 
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Sic.  5.  That  any  person  owning  or  having  control  of  any  neat  catcle,  horses,  mules, 
sheep,  swine,  or  other  live  stock  who  permits  the  same  to  run  at  large  within  such 
park  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  6.  That  any  neiBon,  upon  conviction  of  the  misdemeanor  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, shaU  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  or  by  impris- 
onment not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  park  commissioners,  superintendent,  officers,  or  guardians  of  such 
park,  or  any  of  them,  are  authorized  to  arrest  forthwith  any  person  engaged,  or  who 
may  have  l)een  engaged  in  committing  any  misdemeanor  named  in  this  act,  and  shall 
bring  such  person  before  any  judge  of  an^r  district  or  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  of  the  district  in  which  such  park  is  situated,  or  before  any  United  States 
commissioner  thereof,  who,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  have  and  exercise  the 
dvil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  which  is  conferred  upon  justices  of  the  peace  by  this 
act,  the  common  law,  and  by  the  statute  of  the  State  in  which  such  national  mili- 
tarv  park  is  situated  and  such  misdemeanor  has  been  committed 

Sic.  8.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed* 
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ONEroA  INDIANa 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


TBANSMITTINQ 


REPOBT  OF  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  ONEIDA  INDIANS  FOB  COMMU- 
TATION OF  THEIB  PERPETUAL  ANNUITIES,  AS  PROVIDED  FOB 
BY  ACT  OF  MABCH  3,  1911. 


DicncBEB  8p  1911. — ^Referred  to  the  Committee  on  ludian  Affairs  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington^  December  ff,  1911. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  3,  1911  (36 
Stat  L.,  1058-1077),  contains  the  following  provision: 

Tbe  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  hereby  directed  to  reopen  negotiations 
with  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  for  the  commutation  of  their  perpetual 
annoities  under  treaty  stipulations  and  report  the  same  to  Congress  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven. 

Pursuant  to  this  provision  of  law.  United  States  Inspector  James 
McLaughlin  was  designated  and  instructed,  by  letter  of  August  15, 
1911,  to  proceed  to  the  Oneida  School,  Wisconsin,  and  open  negotia- 
tions with  the  Oneida  Indians  for  the  commutation  of  their  perpetual 
umuities  under  treaty  stipulations. 

The  inspector's  report,  dated  August  30,  1911,  shows  that  after 
fall  consideration  of  the  matter  by  the  Indians  in  council  assembled 
they  rejected,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  to  commute  their  perpetual  annuity  on  the  basis  of  a 
5  per  cent  capitalization  thereof. 

With  the  inspector's  report  he  transmitted  the  minutes  of  the 
council  meetings  held  with  the  Indians,  setting  forth  in  full  their 
reasons  for  the  rejection  of  the  proposal  of  the  Government. 

Copies  of  the  instructions  to  the  inspector^  of  his  report,  and  cer- 
tain telegraphic  correspondence  pertaining  to  the  negotiations  with 
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the  Indians  are  inclosed  herewith  for  the  information  of  the  Con- 
gress, in  accordance  with  the  provision  in  the  Indian  appropriation 
act  above  quoted. 

Bespectfully,  Waltbb  L.  Fisheb, 

Secretary. 

Department  of  the  Intesbior, 
Washington^  D.  (7.,  August  16^  1911. 
Mr.  James  McLaughlin, 

United  States  Inspector^  Washington^  D.  G. 
Sir:  The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  April  80,  1908  (85 
Stat.  L.,  70-78),  provides: 

That  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  la  hereby  authorized  to  send  a 
special  Indian  agent  or  other  representative  of  his  office  to  \islt  any  Indian 
tribe  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  and  entering  into  a  written  agreement  with 
such  tribe  for  the  commutation  of  the  perpetual  annuities  due  under  treaty 
stipulations,  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress;  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  shall  transmit  to  Congress  said  agreements  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  may  deem  proper. 

In  accordance  with  this  provision  of  law  instructions  were  given 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  Special  Agent  W.  R.  Logan 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin, 
constituting  a  part  of  the  original  Six  Nations  of  New  York,  for  the 
commutation  of  their  perpetual  annuity  under  the  treaty  of  Novem- 
ber 11,  1794  (7  Stat,  4^-46).  An  agreement  was  concluded  with 
these  Indians  on  January  4, 1909,  by  Special  Agent  Logan,  by  which 
the  Indians  agreed  to  accept  in  lieu  oi  their  said  perpetual  annuity 
a  cash  payment  in  full  of  all  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  so  far  as  said  annuity  is  concerned,  based  upon  their  pro- 
portion of  the  annuity  paid  to  the  Six  Nations. 

The  agreement  for  the  commutation  of  this  perpetual  annuity  was 
on  the  basis  of  5  per  cent,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  funds  when 
capitalized  should  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
the  credit  of  the  tribe,  and  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  until 
such  time  as  it  might  be  deemed  proper  to  pay  out  the  same  to  the 
Indians  or  to  expend  it  for  their  benent.  This  and  several  other  sim- 
ilar agreements  were  transmitted  to  Congress,  through  the  President 
under  date  of  February  8,  1910,  but  no  appropriation  was  made  by 
Congress  to  carry  out  tlie  terms  of  the  agreement. 

By  a  provision  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  8, 
1911  (36  Stat,  1058-1077),  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  was 
directed — 

*  *  *  to  reopen  negotiations  with  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  for  the 
commutation  of  their  perpetual  annuities  under  treaty  stipulations  and  report 
the  same  to  Ck)ngress  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eleven. 

In  view  of  this  provision  of  law,  you  are  directed,  as  soon  as  your 
other  assignments  will  permit,  to  proceed  to  the  Oneida  Sdiool  at 
Oneida,  Wis.,  and  take  up  with  the  Oneida  Indians  the  question  of 
entering  into  a  new  aCTcement  for  the  commutation  of  their  perpetual 
annuity  referred  to  above. 

The  annuity  payment  to  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York,  under  the 
treaty  mentioned,  amounts  to  $4,500  per  annum,  of  which  the  Wiscon- 
sin branch  of  the  Oneida  Tribe  receives  $1,000  as  its  propcniion.    A 
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capitalization  of  this  perpetual  annuity  on  the  basis  of  5  per  cent  is 
believed  to  be  fair  and  just  to  the  Indians,  and  is  the  same  basis  on 
which  agreements  have  been  made  with  several  other  tribes  and 
ratified  by  Congress. 

You  are  authorized  to  inform  the  Indians  that  they  may  a^ee  to 
settle  with  the  Government  either  by  receiving  the  whole  sum  m  cash 
to  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  members  of  the  tribe  entitled 
thereto,  or  by  j)ermitting  it  to  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
InteriOT  for  their  benefit. 

You  should  be  careful  to  explain  to  the  Indians  that  any  agreement 
they  may  make  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress  and  will 
be  of  no  effect  whatever  until  ratified  by  that  body. 

The  agreement  should  be  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  adult  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  without  regard  to  sex,  and  where  the  Indians  can 
not  write  their  own  names  mey  should  be  required  to  affix  the  im- 
print of  their  right  thumbs  opposite  their  written  signatures.  The 
agreement  shoula  also  be  signed  by  yourself  in  your  official  capacity 
and  should  bear  the  certificate  of  the  official  interpreter  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  explained  to  the  Indians  in  open  council,  and  that  its 
contents  and  purport  were  fully  understood  by  thwn  before  signing; 
also  the  certificate  of  at  least  two  disinterested  persons  that  they 
were  present  and  witnessed  the  signing  of  the  instrument.  Further, 
there  should  be  a  certificate  by  the  superintendent  showing  the  total 
nmnber  of  adult  Indians  belonging  to  the  tribe,  and  that  me  persons 
signing  the  agreement  constituted  a  majority  of  said  adult  members. 

The  agreement  should  be  executed  in  triplicate,  and  when  com- 
pleted should  be  forwarded  promptly  to  the  department  for  its  con- 
sideration, with  such  recommendations  as  you  may  wish  to  submit 
in  connection  therewith.  In  this  connection  there  is  transmitted 
herewith  for  your  information  a  copy  of  Senate  Document  No.  358, 
Sixty-first  Congress,  second  session,  containing  the  correspondence 
relanve  to  the  commutation  agreements  heretofore  entered  into  with 
various  Indian  tribes  and  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  action. 
BespectfoUy, 

Samuel  Adams, 
Acting  Secretary. 


Depaktment  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 

Oneida^  Wis.,  August  SO,  1911. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my  nego- 
tiations with  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  with  reference  to  the 
commutation  of  their  perpetual  annuity  under  article  6  of  the  treaty 
of  November  11,  1794  (7  Stat.  L.,  p.  46),  which  negotiations  were 
conducted  by  me  under  department  instructions  of  August  15,  1911. 
I  arrived  at  the  Oneida  Agency^  Oneida,  Wis.,  on  the  morning  of 
the  23d  instant,  and  having  previously  notified  Supt.  Hart,  of  the 
Oneida  Indian  School,  of  my  contemplated  visit  to  the  Oneida 
Agency  and  object  of  my  visit  thereto,  together  with  the  probable 
date  oi  my  arrival,  and  in  which  communication  I  requested  that  he, 
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the  superintendent,  advise  the  interested  Indians  of  the  object  of 
my  visit  to  their  reservation  and  notify  them  to  meet  me  in  council 
at  the  agency  on  Friday,  the  25th  instant,  therefore  the  Indians, 
when  we  met  in  council,  were  prepared  for  a  thorough  discussion  of 
the  proposition  frcMn  their  point  of  view. 

Our  council  was  convened  on  Friday  the  25th  instant,  with  125  of 
the  leading  male  adult  Indians  of  the  reservation  in  attendance,  and, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  council  minutes  herewith,  I  presented  to  them 
very  clearly  the  proposition  of  commuting  their  apportionment  of 
the  said  annuity  on  the  basis  of  5  -j^er  cent,  as  instructed,  thus  pro- 
viding a  sum  of  $20,000  for  distribution  among  them  as  their  pro  rata 
share  of  the  conmiuted  annuity.  After  discussing  the  proposition 
with  them  for  three  hours,  the  council  was,  at  the  request  of  the 
Indians,  adjourned  till  Monday  morning  the  28th  instant,  that  the 
Indians  might  in  the  meantime  discuss  and  consider  the  question 
among  themselves,  unhampered  by  a  formal  council  with  a  6ovem- 
ment  official. 

Upon  the  council  reassembling  on  the  28th  instant  there  were  160 
male  adult  Indians  in  attendance,  all  of  whom  were  leading  men  of 
the  reservation,  and,  as  stated  by  Supt.  Hart^  representee  nearly 
every  family  belonging  on  the  Oneida  Keservation.  At  this  council 
I  submitted  to  the  assembled  Indians  a  tentative  agreement  which  I 
had  prepared,  the  discussion  of  which  appears  on  pages  28,  29,  34, 
and  35  of  the  council  minutes,  which  tentative  agreement  I  transmit 
herewith. 

Upon  resuming  negotiations,  I  soon  perceived  that  a  majority  con- 
sent of  the  Indians  could  not  be  obtained  at  this  time  to  the  commuta- 
tion of  this  annuity  on  the  basis  proposed,  and  after  a  long  discussion 
of  the  matter  and  a  vote  taken  thereon,  only  nine  Indians  of  those 
present  voted  to  concur  in  the  proposition,  aU  others  of  the  160  male 
adults  assembled  voting  to  reject  it,  thus  evidencing  the  sentiment 
now  prevailing  among  these  Oneidas  with  reference  to  the  matter  as 
practically  unanimous  in  opposition  to  the  capitalization  of  the  said 
annuity  on  the  proposed  basis.  See  page  41  of  council  minutes 
herewith. 

After  the  Indians  had,  by  almost  a  unanimous  vote,  rejected  the 
proposition  and,  being  convinced  that  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt 
to  press  the  matter  further  at  the  present  time,  I  suggested  that 
some  one  of  them  should  state  brieflv  their  reasons  for  nonconcur- 
rence,  whereupon  Dennison  Wheelock,  a  member  of  the  tribe  and 
attorney  at  law,  who  is  practicing  law  at  the  town  of  De  Pere.  adjoin- 
ing their  reservation,  was  elected  by  the  Indians  to  state  their  ob- 
jections to  the  proposition,  which  he  (Mr.  Wheelock)  presented  very 
clearly,  as  recorded  on  pages  42  and  43  of  the  council  minutes 
herewith. 

In  this  connection,  I  desire  to  submit  that  the  enrollment  of  the 
Six  Nations  of  New  York  in  1910,  as  stated  in  department  telegram 
of  29th  instant  to  me,  being  7,777^  of  whom  5,476  are  in  the  State 
of  New  York  and  2,301  in  Wisconsin,  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
annuity  of  $4,500  on  the  basis  of  the  population  at  that  time  would 
pve  the  Wisconsin  Oneidas  an  annuity  of  $1,331.42,  and  it  would 
therefore  appear  that  the  Wisconsin  Oneidas,  on  the  5  per  cent  basis, 
would  be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  $20,628.40  as  their  share  of  tihe  said 
annuity,  if  commuted,  instead  of  $20,000  as  proposed. 
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In  conclusion  T  would  respectfully  request  that  the  council  minutes 
transmitted  herewith  be  considered  in  connection  with  this  report, 
with  attention  particularly  invited  to  pages  42  and  43  thereof,  upon 
which  is  recorded  the  statement  of  Dennison  Wheelock,  a  member  of 
the  tribe,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  assembled  Indians,  stated  the  rea- 
sons influencing  the  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin  in  their  emphatic  refusal 
to  accept  the  commutation  of  the  said  perpetual  annuity  on  the  basis 
proposed. 

The  calm  and  courteous  manner  in  which  Mr.  Wheelock  expressed 
hunself  regarding  the  matter,  with  the  objections  presented  by  him  so 
emphaticaUy  indorsed  by  the  council,  showed  very  plainly  that  their 
Donconcurrence  in  the  proposition  had  been  determined  upon  in  tribal 
council  and  that  Mr.  Wheelock  had  carefully  prepared  the  wording 
of  his  oral  presentation  of  the  attitude  of  the  Indians  in  the  premises. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  McLaughlin,  Inspector. 

AORBEMENT  FOB  Ck)M MUTATION  OF  PERPETUAL  ANNUTTIES. 

Whereas  It  is  provided  by  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  8, 
lOU,"^  that  "  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  hereby  directed  to  reopen 
negotiations  with  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  for  the  commutation  of 
their  perpetual  annuities  under  treaty  stipulations  and  report  the  same  to  Con- 
gress on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1911." 

And  whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  letter  of  instructions  dated 
August  15,  1911,  has  designated  James  McLaughlin,  inspector.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin 
for  the  commutation  of  their  perpetual  annuities  under  treaty  stipulations. 

And  whereas  the  said  James  McLaughlin,  Inspector,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, in  a  council  held  at  Parish  Hall,  on  the  Oneida  Reservation,  State  of 
Wisconsin,  on  the  25th  day  of  August,  1911,  submitted  to  the  said  Oneida  In- 
dians of  Wisconsin  a  proposition  for  the  commutation  of  their  apportionment 
of  the  perpetual  annuity  provided  for  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  under  the 
treaty  of  November  11,  1794. 

Now.  therefore,  we,  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  a  part  of  the  original 
Six  Nations  of  New  York,  do  hereby  agree,  providing  Congress  approves  the 
same  and  malces  the  necessary  appropriation  therefor,  to  accept  in  lieu  of  our 
perpetual  annuities,  under  the  treaty  of  November  11,  1794,  article  6  (7  Stat  L., 
p.  46),  a  cash  payment  of  $20,000  in  commutation  of  our  said  perpetual  annuity 
based  upon  our  proportion  of  the  annuity  now  paid  to  the  Six  Nations  under  the 
said  treaty,  namely,  5  per  cent  on  $90,000,  we  the  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin  receiv- 
ing at  pres^it  $1,000  annually  as  our  pro  rata  of  the  $4,500  interest  money  paid 
to  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the 
whole  sum  of  $20,000  to  be  paid  in  cash  to  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  and 
distributed  pro  rata  among  the  members  ^itltled  thereto. 

It  is  distinctly  understood  that  nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  construed 
to  deprive  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  parties  hereto,  of  any  t)eneflts  to 
which  they  may  be  entitled  under  existing  treaties  or  agreements  not  incon- 
sistent witb  the  provisions  of  this  agreement 

In  witness  whereof  we,  the  undersigned,  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and 
seals,  at  Oneida,  Wis.,  this  28th  day  of  August,  1911. 


Inspector,  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Names. 

Age. 

Sex. 

Thtunb  mark. 
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Pboceedinos  or  Ck>imcTL  Held  by  James  McLAUGHUif,  Inbfbotob,  with  Ohcda 
Indians,  at  Oneida,  Wis.,  August  25,  1913L,  with  Refebenge  to  the  Oom- 

MUTATION    OF    THEIB    PERPETUAL    ANNUITY    UNDEB    TREATY    OF    NOVEMBER   11, 
1794. 

Council  convened  at  2  p.  m.,  with  Superintendent  Hart  and  125  adult  Indians 
In  attendance,  Lyman  Powless,  Interpreter. 

Superintendent  Hart.  I  have  asked  you  to  come  together  this  afternoon  to 
consider  a  question  that  has  been  before  you  on  several  occasions  since  I  have 
been  here  and  a  question  which  you  discussed  and  voted  upon  two  years  ago 
when  MaJ.  Logan  was  here.  The  question,  as  most  of  you  Imow,  is  what  is  to 
be  done  about  the  payment  in  one  sum  of  the  annuity  that  has  been  paid  you 
for  the  last  hundred  years.  This  question  will  be  presented  to  you  to-day  by 
a  man  who  has  been  in  the  Indian  Service  for  the  last  40  years,  by  a  man  who 
has  been  called  the  friend  of  the  Indian  people  during  all  that  time  and  who 
is  one  of  the  most  trusted  officers  of  the  department  He  is  a  man  who,  I 
think,  in  the  last  15  years,  has  had  the  making  of  practically  all  the  treaties 
and  agreements  with  the  Indian  people.  He  Is  a  man  who  comes  here  with 
the  confidence  of  the  department  and  comes  with  the  confidence  of  all  tbe 
people  with  whom  he  has  ever  dealt  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  yon 
MaJ.  McLaughlin,  of  the  Indian  Department. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  My  friends,  I  am  pleased  to  meet  such  a  representa- 
tive gathering  of  the  Oneidas  here  to-day,  and,  although  I  have  met  very  few 
of  your  people  heretofore,  I  know  the  history  of  the  Oneidas  very  well.  I  have 
recently  spent  several  weeks  with  your  kinsmen  and  other  tribes  of  the  Six 
Nations  in  New  York,  and  I  am  pleased  to  meet  the  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin  bere 
to-day. 

I  am  here  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  submit  to  you  the 
question  of  the  commutation  of  the  share  apportioned  to  you  of  the  perpetual 
annuity  provided  for  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  under  the  treaty  of  November 
11,  1794.  The  said  perpetual  annuity  is  $4,500,  of  which  $3,500  annually  is  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  goods  for  distribution  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Six  Nations  residing  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  $1,000  of  the  said  fund 
has  been  apportioned  to  yon  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin  as  your  share  theceot  and 
has  been  paid  to  you  annually  in  cash  for  a  number  of  years  past,  and  it  is 
believed  desirable  and  best  for  you  that  this  annuity  of  $1,000  be  commuted 
and  paid  to  you  in  a  lump  sum  that  will  be  of  greater  benefit  to  each  and  all 
of  you  than  doled  out  annually  as  in  the  past.  Your  last  paym^it  of  that  fund 
being  but  42  cents  per  capita,  scarcely  compensates  the  ben^ciaries  for  coming 
after  their  respective  shares. 

An  agreement  was  entered  into  by  you  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin  on  January  4, 
1009,  with  Special  Indian  Agent  W.  R.  Logan,  who,  under  instructions  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  visited  you  for  that  purpose,  the  agreement 
concluded  by  him  with  you  being  on  the  basis  of  5  per  ceat  Your  said  agree- 
ment, together  with  several  others  of  similar  character  concluded  with  the 
Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  Iowa,  the  Pottawato- 
mie of  Kansas  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  Pawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  were  duly 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  department,  but  for  some  reason  no  api>ro- 
priation  was  made  by  Congress'to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  agreement  entered 
into  by  you  with  MaJ.  Logan.  The  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress  made 
provision  for  the  payment  as  provided  In  your  agreement,  but  it  failed  to  pass 
the  Senate,  although  It  was  twice  before  that  body. 

An  item  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  8,  1911,  directs  tbe 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  reopen  negotiations  with  the  Oneida  Indians 
of  Wisconsin  for  the  commutation  of  their  perpetual  annuities  under  treaty 
stipulations  and  report  the  same  to  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  December. 
1911,  which  is  only  three  months  hence,  and  I  am  here  to  present  the  matter 
to  you  and  confer  with  you  relative  to  same. 

A  capitalization  of  this  perpetual  annuity  on  the  basis  of  6  per  cent — that  is. 
$20  for  $1— as  entered  into  by  MaJ.  Logan  with  you,  is  the  basis  upon  which 
all  similar  perpetual  annuities  have  been  commuted*  which  capitalization  Is 
believed  to  be  fair  and  Just  to  you  people  and  is  the  same  basis  on  which  tbe 
agreements  with  other  Indian  tribes  have  been  concluded,  which  have  been 
ratified  by  Congress,  and  the  commutation  of  your  $1,000  annuity  upon  any 
other  basis  can  not  be  entertained  by  me. 

The  perpetual  annuity  referred  to,  as  you  all  know,  Is  $4,500,  of  which  sum 
$3,500  annually  is  distributed  in  goods  to  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York  and 
$1,000  is  apportioned  to  you  as  your  annual  share  of  said  annolty. 
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Hie  crnnmatatioo  of  the  total  annuity  of  $4,600  on  the  baals  of  6  per  coit, 
120  for  $1^  would  give  a  capitalized  fund  of  $90,000;  the  $3,500  annual  share 
apportioned  to  the  New  York  Indians  would  give  them  a  capitalized  fund 
of  $70,000  for  per  capita  distribution  among  them,  and  your  apportionment  of 
$1,000  annually,  capitalized  on  the  same  basis,  would  give  $20,000  for  per 
capita  distribution  among  you  Wisconsin  Oneidas,  which,  from  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  now  on  your  rolls,  would  approximate  $8.50  per  capita;  that  is, 
about  $S.50  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  borne  on  the  rolls  of  the  reservation. 

Sach  a  per  capita  payment  to  yon  in  a  lump  sum  in  cash  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  all  members  of  this  reservation  and  much  preferable  to  having  it 
doled  out  to  you  as  in  the  past  in  such  small  amounts  as  to  not  Justify  the 
exp^ise  you  incur  in  coming  after  it  to  the  agency,  which  was  only  42  cents 
per  capita  the  last  payment  and  which  per  capita  amounts  will  annually  de- 
crease in  proportion  as  your  people  increase  in  numbers,  and  the  agency  records 
show  that  the  Oneidas  of  Wisc<Misin  are  steadily  increasing. 

It  is  believed  by  the  officials  of  the  department,  also  by  all  friends  of  the 
Indians,  that  it  Is  best  for  Indians  that  their  perpetual  annuities  be  capitalized 
and  paid  out  to  them  in  a  lump  sum  so  that  they  may  receive  the  greater 
benefit  from  same,  also  thus  be  relieved  of  the  worry  of  looking  forward  to 
receiving  an  insignificant  sum  annually  which  is  practically  of  no  benefit  to 
tbem,  and  I,  as  your  friend,  hope  for  your  concurrence  in  the  proposition  sub- 
mitted which  I  have  aideavored  to  present  to  you  very  clearly.  I  desire  to 
add  that  any  agreement  which  we  may  conclude  in  this  matter  will  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  Congress  and  will  be  of  no  effect  whatever  until  ratified  by 
that  body. 

Having  been  asked  since  my  arrival  here  if  your  concurrence  in  the  com- 
mutation ai  this  annuity  will  affect  any  claim  you  might  have  against  the 
Government  or  against  the  State  of  New  York,  I  wish  you  to  fully  understand, 
and  to  place  myself  on  record  as  having  made  the  statement  to  you  here,  that  the 
commutation  of  this  annuity  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  any  claim  which 
70a  may  have,  either  against  the  Government,  any  State,  or  Individual,  but  has 
reference  merely  to  the  $4,500  annuity  paid  to  the  Six  Nations  under  the  treaty 
of  November  II,  1794,  and  in  any  agreement  which  we  may  conclude  I  will 
insert  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  it  will  not  in  any  way  affect  any  claim 
wliidi  you  may  have  growing  out  of  former  treaties  or  agreements  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  which  we  may  enter  into.  This 
is  my  letter  of  instructions  [holding  up  a  letter  1  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  regard  to  this  matter.  It  is  very  lengthy,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
it  passed  around  among  you  people  so  that  those  of  you  who  read  English  may 
fully  understand  it  and  explain  it  to  the  others  present. 

I  shall  now  listen  to  what  you  may  have  to  say  regarding  the  question  which 
I  have  presented  to  you. 

Superintendent  Habt.  I  take  it  that  the  question  is  now  up  to  you  without 
a  formal  motion.  The  question  is,  What  are  you  willing  to  accept?  Are  you 
wiUing  to  accept  a  lump  payment  of  $20,000  without  the  sum  paid  you  now 
each  year?  I  think  the  question  is  now  before  you  for  discussion.  We  want 
to  know  what  you  want  to  do  about  it  We  are  ready  to  hear  now,  as  clearly 
and  concisely  as  may  be,  your  opinions  on  this  question.    The  question  is  open. 

John  AacHiQiTBrrE.  I  would  like  to  present  my  views.  In  the  first  place, 
tlie  question  is  now  before  us.  How  and  what  are  we  going  to  do?  Shall  we 
accept  the  $20,000,  and,  if  we  don't,  how  are  we  going  to  settle  for  the  future? 
And  I  wish  to  understand — and  it  is  something  that  I  can't  understand  myself, 
reallj — ^how  this  question  is  going  to  come  up  and  what  the  question  is  going 
to  be  afterwards. 

DnrifisoN  Wheelock.  Mr.  Inspector,  I  wish — and  perhaps  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  for  me  to  review  the  proposition  in  brief  so  that  all  the  things  may 
be  distinctly  understood  just  as  to  what  the  proposition  is  intended  to  be  pre- 
sented here.  We  all  understand  that  we  receive  annually  a  payment  of  42 
cents  per  capita ;  which  has  been  paid  since  1704,  I  think  is  the  date,  to  the  Six 
Nation  Indians,  of  which  we  are  a  part  Thirty-five  thousand  dollars  has  been 
paid  to  the  others  and  $L,000  has  be^i  annually  paid  to  us.  Now,  the  idea  of 
the  inspector  is  to  merely  submit  to  us  the  proposition  of  taking  $20,000  in 
cash  instead  of  this  $1,000  that  is  being  paid  to  us  annually.  Should  we  take 
120.000  in  cash  and  the  annuity  will  then  be  discontinued,  no  further  payments 
will  be  made  by  the  Qovemment ;  and  the  only  question  is  whether  the  Oneida 
Tribe  is  willing  to  accept  this  $20,000  in  full  settlement  of  that  annuity  or  not 
Now,  If  we  say  "  No»  we  are  not  satisfied,  that  is  not  ^ough,"  the  inspector  is 
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not  authorized  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  more.  Supposing  we  want 
$30,000,  he  is  not  aathorized  to  consider  that.  Simplified,  his  proposition  is 
simply  this :  Will  we  talce  $20,000  in  full  settlement  of  the  perpetual  annoity 
of  the  treaty  of  1794  or  do  we  refuse  it?    I  think  that  makes  it  clear. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  That  you  people  may  understand  fully  what  this 
$20,000  is  based  upcm,  5  per  cent  interest  on  $20,000  is  $1,000  per  year;  which, 
if  capitalized  on  a  5  per  cent  basis,  makes  the  amount,  $20,000;  therefore, 
$20,000  is  the  amount  offered  to  you,  and  this  is  on  the  same  basis  as  tbat 
entered  into  with  the  other  tribes.  A  $20,000  capitalized  fund  would  be  the 
same  as  $20,000  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  drawing  5  per  cent 
interest,  which  gives  you  $1,000  a  year. 

Dknnison  Wheelogk.  I  want  to  present  my  views,  and  will  have  Mr.  Powleas 
interpret  this  so  the  people  will  understand  Just  what  I  say.  The  objectioiu 
which  a  great  many  of  the  tribe  have  against  accepting  the  $20,000  are,  in  the 
first  place,  perpetual  annuities  are  very  seldom  commuted  on  the  basis  such  ai 
has  been  presented  to  us;  that  is,  the  Indian  department  has  concluded  that 
our  $4,500  annuity  is  equival^t  to  $90,000  in  the  United  States  Treasury  bear- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  which  amount  ($90,000)  it  proposes  to 
turn  over  to  the  Six  Nations,  $20,000  of  which  to  this  branch  of  the  Six  Nations, 
which  fund  does  not  exist  as  a  matter  of  t&ct  Now,  you  take  in  life  insurance 
companies,  when  desiring  to  purchase  the  annuity  of  any  person,  the  basis  of 
computation  is  always  upon  the  expectancy  of  the  life  of  that  person.  The 
valuation  reached  in  any  annuity  purchase  is  always  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
pectancy of  the  life  of  the  person  who  owns  the  annuity.  Now,  in  the  case 
under  consideration,  the  expectancy  of  the  tribal  life  is  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion whatever,  but  a  certain  amount  of  money  is  supposedly  made  to  «dst  in  a 
certain  way  as  if  it  was  producing  a  certain  amount  of  interest,  whereas  this 
annuity  is  really  a  direct  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  pay  a 
certain  amount  every  year.    It  is  not  interest 

Now,  the  Government  undertakes  to  confuse  the  value  of  an  annuity  with  the 
interest  that  may  accrue  by  a  deposit,  by  the  investment  of  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  which  is  distinctly  different  The  Six  Nations  have  no  $90,000  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  bearing  interest,  but  have  an  annuity  which  is  of 
greater  value  than  the  mere  interest  on  $90,000  can  produce,  and  that  is  the 
objection  which  we  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin  have  to  accepting  the  $20,000  offered. 
We  think  we  are  entitled  to  nK)re  than  $20,000  as  our  share  of  the  money.  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  Oneida  Indians  should  be  treated  any  different  than 
any  other  persons  who  own  annuities.  Merely  because  other  tribes  have  be^ 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  such  an  amount  is  no  reason  why  this  tril>e  should  be 
asked  to  accept  this  amount  Now,  that  is  one  objection.  The  other  objection 
is  that  in  so  far  as  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  are  concerned,  the  only 
element  which  controls  the  Government  which  forces  the  Government  to  recog- 
nize us  as  Indians,  as  a  tribe  of  Indians,  is  the  fact  that  there  still  exists  a 
treaty  relationship.  That  treaty  is  of  November  11,  1794.  Should  we  relinquish 
all  ben^ts  under  that  treaty  it  would  cut  off  all  this  relationship  with  the 
Government  as  a  tribe.  Its  legal  existence  as  a  tribe  would  come  to  an  aid. 
The  United  States  thereafter  could  not  treat  with  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wis- 
consin as  a  tribe.  It  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  United  States  can  no 
longer  treat  with  these  Indians  in  regard  to  this  reservation  as  to  land,  as  a 
tribe,  because  that  land  has  been  allotted  to  members  of  the  tribe.  Oonse- 
quently,  if  we  Oneidas,  as  a  tribe,  have  any  claim  existing  against  the  Unit^ 
States  Gk>vemment  as  soon  as  we  cut  ourselves  away  from  the  benefits  of  that 
treaty  we  thereby  end  our  existence  as  a  tribe,  every  claim  against  the  Qovem- 
ment  terminates  at  that  point  because  no  individual  member  of  this  tribe  can 
bring  claim  against  the  Government  in  behalf  of  the  tribe  which  has  no  further 
existence. 

No  individual  member  can  go  into  court  to  represent  the  Oneida  Tribe,  or  in 
its  behalf,  because  the  Oneida  Tribe  will  have  lost  its  legal  existence.  In  so  fir 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  In  consequence,  the  question  that  you  have 
presented  here  is,  in  my  Judgment,  not  so  much  the  accepting  of  this  $20,000, 
but  it  is  more  than  that;  it  is  a  question  of  whether  we  ought  to  accept  any 
settlement  under  this  treaty  at  the  present  time  and  thereby  terminate  our  legal 
status  as  a  tribe,  in  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  ther^y  d^arrlng 
ourselves  from  recovering  any  claim  against  the  Government  which  we  may 
now  have.  Now,  we  are  getting  to  something  f^  more  Important  than  the 
mere  taking  of  this  $20,000,  and,  for  my  part  I  think  I  can  not  advise  the  In- 
dians, under  the  circumstances,  to  accept  such  a  settlemoit 
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I  am  yerj  glad  we  have  MaJ.  McLaughlin,  who  I  know  Is  known  In  every 
tribe  in  the  United  States  as  a  frigid  of  the  Indians,  and  before  whom  I  feel 
Tery  free  to  oppose  this  agreement,  because,  knowing  that  MaJ.  McLaughlin, 
being  a  friend  of  the  Indians,  he  will  not  misunderstand  my  opposition  to  the 
tribe  to  this  agreement  I  know;  I  have  been  in  the  Indian  service  myself; 
I  have  traveled  all  over  the  United  States  and  visited  every  Indian  reservation, 
and  know  that  the  Indians  think  a  great  deal  of  MaJ.  McLaughlin,  and  that 
fact  has  encouraged  me  very  much  to  tell  him  of  my  opposition  and  the  reason 
for  it,  and  the  opposition  of  a  great  many  of  these  people  and  the  reasons  for 
their  objection^  knowing  that  our  opposition  will  not  be  misunderstood. 

The  Oneida  Indians  are  Just  as  anxious  to  terminate  their  relations  with  the 
United  States  Government  as  the  Indian  Department  is.  We  are  Just  ns  anxious 
to  get  a  conmiutation  of  this  annuity  as  the  Indian  Department  is.  We  realize 
that  the  trip,  the  time  it  requires  to  get  this  42  cents  per  capita  annuity,  is 
practically  a  waste  of  time.  We  realise  that  this  payment  of  42  cents  annually 
to  each  Indian  is  absolutely  useless  and  without  any  sense.  But  we  also  realize 
that  there  is  something  that  hinges  on  that  little  amount — a  great  deal  more  to 
ns,  at  least — which  we  are  bound  to  consider  in  this  connection,  and  that  is  its 
legal  effect  on  us  as  a  legal  organization,  known  as  the  Oneida  Indian  Tribe. 
Many  other  things,  of  course,  will  come  up  as  these  things  are  considered,  but 
this,  in  brief,  is  one  reason  why,  for  my  part,  I  think  we  can  not  now  consider 
the  proposition  as  it  is  submitted. 

Inspector  McLauohun.  Replying  to  Mr.  Wheelock,  the  last  speaker,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  liave  a  different  view  of  the  last  objection  that  he  offered.  The 
closiDg  out  of  your  apportionment  of  the  treaty  of  November  11,  1794,  would 
not  in  any  way  affect  your  standing  as  Indians  for  any  back  claims  that  you 
might  have  that  originated  in  years  prior  to  this.  I  will  cite  an  instance  of 
the  Indians  of  Nebraska.  They  are  all  allottees  and  voters.  They  now  have 
a  claim  before  Congress  for  confiscated  annuities.  It  passed  the  House  last 
year,  also  the  Senate  with  a  slight  amendment,  but  in  the  closing  hours  of 
the  session  the  rush  of  work  was  so  great  that,  with  numerous  other  meas- 
ures, for  want  of  time,  the  slight  amendment  could  not  be  adjusted  in  the 
conference  conmiittee.  It  has  again  been  Introduced  in  Congress,  and,  as  I  was 
informed  by  several  prominent  Members,  will  undoubtedly  be  enacted  into  law 
refoTing  it  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  adjudication.  Therefore  I  regard  your 
contention  in  your  second  objection  as  not  well  founded.  The  dissolution  of 
your  tribal  relations  would  in  no  way  debar  you  from  the  prosecution  of  a  claim 
or  claims  which  originated  while  your  tribal  relations  existed*  notwithstanding 
that  yon  have  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  received  allotments,  have 
the  elective  franchise,  and  are  now  dealt  with  as  individuals. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  heard  your  views  of  the  matter  that  I  might  explain 
tills.  Yon  can  relieve  your  minds  of  that,  so  far  as  your  right  to  prosecute  any 
claims  is  concerned.  The  questions  in  regard  to  the  capitalization  of  this 
fund  and  the  paying  to  you  of  $20,000  in  a  lump  sum  instead  of  the  42  cents 
annually,  as  you  are  now  receiving,  has  been  cared^ully  considered  by  the  depart- 
ment, not  only  the  officials  of  the  Interior  Department,  but  also  by  those  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  it  has  been  deemed  best  for  all  Indians  interested 
in  such  perpetual  annuities  that  are  so  well  civilized  as  you  people  are  to  capi- 
talize such  funds  and  pay  it  to  them  in  a  lump  sum.  That  is  a  matter,  how- 
ever, for  yourselves  to  determine. 

DEH9I80N  Wheelook.  I  wsut  to  ask  you  a  question.  What  I  had  reference 
to  Is  merely  this :  I  didn't  explain  quite  fully  enough.  Now,  our  claims  against 
the  Government,  of  course,  are  not  settled ;  that  is,  they  are  not  definite  money 
claims.  The  amounts  will  have  to  be  represented  and  made  definite  by  some 
proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  or  something  like  that.  Now,  suppose  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  passes  a  bill  giving  the  Court  of  Claims  or 
some  other  court  of  the  United  States  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  claims 
arising  tn  the  past  out  of  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and 
Uie  Oneida  Indian  Tribe—the  Oneida  Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin.  You  know 
there  are  shrewd  lawyers  in  Congress  sometimes,  and  a  little  word  like  that 
may  make  quite  a  diffcfrence.  A  question  comes  up  before  the  Court  of  Claims, 
and  there  a  learned  counsel  from  the  Department  of  Justice  goes  up  and  de- 
murs to  our  complaint  on  the  ground  that  the  Oneida  Indian  Tribe  has  no  legal 
existence.  Then  what?  That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  Of  course, 
I  can  understand  that  we  have  a  tribe  here  and  that  Congress  has  power  to 
look  behind  and  Judge  for  Itself  what  it  is  to  do.  Then  Congress— some  lawyer 
aays,  *'  Well,  we'll  give  them  a  chance  in  the  Court  of  Claims  and  get  rid  of  it.'* 
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Then  when  we  get  Into  the  Goart  of  Claims  we  will  be  demoliabed  and  thrown 

oat  of  court    I  am  looking  at  it  from  a  lawyer's  point  of  view  now. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  I  wish  to  say  to  you  people  assembled  here  that  there 
are  very  few  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  but  believe  that  they  have 
some  just  claims  against  the  Government  and  are  presenting  them  through 
attorneys  that  they  have  employed,  and  many  applications  have  been  presoited 
to  the  department  for  the  privilege  of  employing  attorneys  to  prosecute  their 
claims  or  to  have  the  cases  referred  to  the  Ck)urt  of  Claims  for  determination, 
and  the  department  during  the  past  year  has  been  considering,  and  at  the 
present  time  very  seriously  considering,  the  advisability  of  recommending  to 
Congress  an  enabling  act  permitting  any  Indian  tribe  to  carry  such  cases  di- 
rectly into  the  Court  of  Claims.  Any  claim  that  Indians  might  have  would 
have  to  be  prepared  by  their  attorneys  for  submission  to  Congress  so  that  Con- 
gress might  authorize  its  determination  by  the  Court  of  Claims.  Such  would 
certainly  be  to  the  interest  of  you  people,  and  it  would  be  up  to  your  attorney 
to  have  the  legislation  properly  worded  I  have  known  of  many  claims  that 
have  become  a  law.  The  Utes  have  recently  had  a  judgment  rendered  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  their  favor  for  $2,500,000,  and  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton 
Sioux  received  about  $800,000  three  years  ago  by  and  through  the  efforts  of 
their  attorneys.  They  had  legislation  enacted  authorizing  the  Court  of  Claims 
to  boar  the  case  and  determine  it  and  were  successfuL  lliere  are  very  few 
cnses  of  Indians  that  have  been  entirely  thrown  out  of  the  Court  of  Claim& 
That  is  an  excellent  court  composed  of  five  judges ;  a  very  fine  body  of  jurists. 
I  have  been  in  their  court  room  and  listened  to  them  many  times.  Any  claim 
that  may  have  originated  during  your  tribal  government,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  you  have  passed  out  from  that  and  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  duly  considered. 

The  fact  that  you  are  now  citizens  of  the  United  States  does  not  affect  a  claim 
originating  during  your  tribal  government.  I  wish  to  make  that  clear,  and  it 
will  appear  in  the  minutes,  as  I  have  explained  it  to  you.  I  wish  you.  in  con- 
sidering this  matter,  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  case  your  father,  your  grand- 
father, or  your  great-grandfather  had  property  in  the  State  of  New  York,  or 
even  In  Canada,  it  descends  to  his  heirs.  Your  removal  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  or  from  the  State  of  New  York  to  Wisconsin  does  not  debar  you 
from  receiving  your  legal  share  of  that  es  ate  so  long  as  it  can  be  traced  direct 
The  descendants  of  the  direct  heirs  of  an  estate  will  receive  every  dollar  that 
their  ancestor  claimants  would  have  received.  I  visited  the  Senecas,  of  New 
York,  last  December  with  reference  to  the  capitalization  of  certain  funds  which 
they  consented  to,  wliich  they  alone  were  Interested  in.  Tlie  two  funds  aggre- 
gated $118,050,  which,  with  the  interest  amounted  to  about  $131,000,  which 
they  will  receive  next  week.  While  I  was  with  the  Senecas  they  passed  upon 
this  question,  and  the  Seneca  council  passed  a  resolution  on  the  9th  day  of 
December  last  accepting  the  capitalization  of  their  share  of  the  annuity,  and 
the  papers  are  now  filed  in  the  Interior  Department  at  Washington,  accepting 
this  fund  on  the  same  basis  that  I  have  presented  to  you.  They  having  con- 
sented to  the  capitalization  of  this  fund,  I  thought  it  well  that  you  people 
should  understand  it.  I  prepared  the  roll  for  that  payment  and  while  pr^mr- 
ing  the  roll  a  question  came  up  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you — that  is^  as  to 
the  Iroquois  custom  of  recognizing  the  blood  of  the  mother  as  the  blood  of  the 
child. 

The  State  of  New  York  declares  the  blood  of  the  father  as  the  blood  of  the 
child,  and  as  there  are  many  full-blood  Senecas  who  are  married  to  white 
women  I  made  two  rolls — that  is,  one  of  children  bom  of  Indian  mothers  or 
mixed-blood  Indian  mothers.  I  also  made  a  tentative  roll  of  157  peraonp  of 
Indian  fathers  and  white  mothers,  and  submitted  the  two  rolls  at  the  request 
of  the  Indians  for  the  consideration  of  the  department,  and  only  a  week  ago 
yesterday  the  matter  was  determined  by  excluding  the  157  on  the  tentative 
roll,  who  were  not  recognized  as  members  of  the  tribe  under  the  Seneca  cus- 
toms The  Senecas  and  all  the  New  York  tribes,  except  the  Sr.  Regis,  adh^:«  to 
that  custom  yet ;  the  St.  Regis  Indians  have  changed  and  adopted  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  as  to  laws  of  descent. 

Dennison  Wheelogk.  The  law  department  you  say  have  passed  upon  that 
Now,  the  Government  in  dealing  with  these  Indians,  have  not  dealt  on  its 
political  side.  It  always  has  dealt— the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decisi^His 
have  always  been  through  its  political  power  and  not  its  constitutional  power. 
Its  dealings  have  always  been  on  the  side  of  its  political  power.  These  people 
were  not  subject  to  the  United  States  laws,  but  they  were  domestic  subjects; 
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it  was  a  domestic  nation.  Their  rights  arise  by  the  reason  of  th^r  poUtical 
onlty,  their  political  existence.  Their  rights  arise  for  that  reason.  The  rela- 
donahlp  between  the  Six  Nations  and  the  United  States  is  a  political  relation- 
ship. Now,  your  contention  there — that  a  person  who  has  any  property  that 
they  inherit  from  their  ancestors  will  be  traced  down  to  the  uttermost  end- 
that  does  not  hold,  because  it  is  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  Canada  were  annexed  to  the  United  States, 
tliey  lose  their  existence  as  a  sovereign  power,  as  an  independent  sovereign 
power.  Canada  could  not  go  into  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  as  Canada 
any  longer  and  have  any  show  in  the  courts,  even  if  they  did  exist  before  It 
was  merged  into  the  United  States,  because  their  legal  existence  had  ended. 
The  compact  of  the  United  States  between  the  States  is  all  regulated  by  the 
Gonstitntion.  They  can  bring  their  action  into  the  United  States  courts.  But 
suppose  any  of  the  European  nations  wanted  to  go  into  the  United  States 
Suprone  Court;  suppose  their  existence  had  been  dissolved.  Suppose  they 
wanted  to  get  some  claims  from  the  United  States  Government.  Could  they 
come  into  the  United  States  Government  for  their  claims?    No. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Indians  of  the  United  States 
have  made  wonderful  progress  in  the  last  25  years,  and  that  It  is  the  desire  of 
the  department  to  cut  out  and  eliminate  everything  that  has  a  tendency  to 
handicap  them  in  their  advancement.  The  capitalization  of  this  permanent 
annuity  is  regarded  as  a  very  long  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  while  your 
arguments,  from  your  standpoint,  are  very  logical,  I  must  contend  on  the 
other  Bide.  For  the  good  of  you  people  and  with  your  best  interests  at  heart, 
I  am  satisfied  and  confident,  and  know  full  well  that  the  capitalization  of  that 
little  fund  that  you  receive  annually — 42  cents  last  year— by  which  you  would 
receive  all  that  money  in  one  payment  of  $20,000,  would  be  a  great  help  to  you 
people  and  would  prevent  your  looking  forward  to  something  that  did  not 
amount  to  anything. 

As  yon  say,  the  expense  of  coming  after  it  is  greater  than  the  per  capita 
itself.  I  don't  wish  to  force  this  upon  you.  You  are  the  most  intelligent  body 
of  Indians,  as  a  whole,  that  I  have  ever  met ;  you  are  all  English  speaking.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  so  many  here — to  see  so  many  who  speak  EInglish  and  can 
explain  it  to  the  older  members,  who  may  not  fully  understand  English. 

lEA  DoxTATER.  I  waut  to  ask  you  a  question.    Who  is  to  pay  us  the  claims 

we  have  In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Government  or  the  State  of  New  York? 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  The  Federal  Government  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the 

lands  of  the  New.  York  Indians;  their  lands  are  all  under  the  control  of  the 

State  of  New  York. 

IBA  DoxTATEB.  Then  the  State  would  be  obliged  to  pay  for  all  the  claims  of 
the  Six  Nations  tribes.  Would  the  Government  or  you  give  us  an  aflidavit  to 
that  effect?  The  drawing  out  of  this  $20,000  would  not  affect  any  other  claims 
we  may  have? 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  I  am  willing  to  give  you  a  statement  to  that  effect 
over  my  official  signature,  or  what  would  be  better,  I  would  include  such  a  pro- 
vision in  any  agreement  we  may  conclude. 

Thomas  Cobnexius.  I  wish  to  present  a  question.  I  don*t  quite  understand 
at>out  the  matter  of  this  annuity  money.  A  while  ago,  as  I  understand,  this 
$20,000  was  to  be  perpetuated  in  some  way.  Now,  when  you  talk  about  our 
ancestors  away  back,  we  care  little  about  that  here.  But  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  treaty  was  made  some  time  ago,  before  we  ever  knew  anything 
about  it;  that  this  money  which  we  get  is  a  very  small  amount  at  present, 
bat,  80  far  as  I  understand,  it  is  supposed  to  be  forever.  About  that  we  have 
nothing  to  say.  Now,  about  this  $20,000  which  is  offered  us,  would  be,  to  my 
understanding,  merely  the  payment  for  20  years  ahead.  Why  not  make  it  60 
years  and  at  the  end  of  60  years,  why  not  make  it  a  hundred  years? 

(Abraham  Silas  and  George  Doxtater  spoke  to  the  Indians  in  their  own 
tongne) 

CoBKBZXDS  A.  Hill.  I  am  very  thankful  to  meet  you  here,  Mr.  McLaughlin, 
and  to  propose  before  us  this  subject,  and,  to  my  wishes,  I  would  like  to  have 
yon  understand  that  we  don*t  want  to  be  Indians  all  the  time;  although  we 
do  look  like  Indians,  we  are  citizens,  like  other  people.  We  don't  wish  to  be 
Indians — that  is,  in  the  Indian  customs  and  agreements — in  any  way.  And  to 
my  knowledge  I  think  we  are  very  lucky  to  receive  that  amount  of  money.  I 
don't  believe  that  we  ought  to  wish  anything  more.  The  majority  at  home 
are  wishing  to  receive  this  $20,000.  So  it  would  be  the  easiest  way  for  you  to 
tmU  and  take  a  vote  upon  it 
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Inspector  MoLaxjohlin.  My  friends,  If  I  thought  yon  were  prepared  to 
answer  understandingly  I  would  put  the  question  as  suggested  by  the  last 
speaker.  But  I  don't  wish  to  hurry  you.  When  the  proper  time  comes  I  shall 
put  the  question  and  ask  you  to  express  yourselves  by  a  rising  vote,  and  shall 
do  80  later  on ;  but  I  don't  wish  to  hurry  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

(John  Archiquette  and  Dennlson  Wheelock  spoke  to  the  Indians  in  Oneida 
language.) 

Dennison  Wheelock.  I  want  to  bring  up  the  matter  of  the  visit  of  the  sob- 
committee  of  the  Senate  last  year.  The  question  of  the  commutation  of  the 
annuity  belonging  to  this  tribe  was  taken  up  by  that  committee  in  goieral 
council  held  in  this  hall.  The  amount  of  the  payment  to  be  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment was  thoroughly  discussed,  both  by  the  Senators  composing  that  com- 
mittee and  also  by  the  Indians  who  were  present  at  that  counclL  A  vote  was 
taken  by  the  subcommittee  of  those  who  were  present  at  that  council  as  to 
whether  the  tribe  would  accept  the  commutation  of  their  annuity  or  not  A 
majority  of  those  Indians  who  were  present  voted  in  favor  of  commuting  said 
annuity.  But  it  was  understood  by  all  the  Indians  pres^it  and  by  the  com- 
mittee who  proposed  the  portion  that  the  total  amount  paid  should  not  be  less 
than  $35,000,  if  I  remember  correctly;  at  least  not  less  than  $15  per  capita. 
The  Indians  at  that  time  were  favorable  to  a  settlement  on  that  basis  and 
readily  agreed  to  the  proposition.  We  want  to  know  now  why  the  proposition 
is  made  to  us  for  a  less  amount 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  Who  were  the  members  of  that  committee? 

Dennison  Wheelock.  The  members  were  Senator  Clapp,  chairman;  Senator 
La  Follette,  Senator  Page,  and  Senator  Brown. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  And  did  they  promise  to  aid  in  having  that  amount 
allowed  you— that  is,  135,000? 

Dennison  Wheelock.  Yes,  sir. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  That  probably  accounts  for  the  agreonent  of  Maj. 
Logan  falling  to  be  ratified  by  that  Congress.  The  House  passed  the  appropria- 
tion, and  when  it  reached  the  Senate,  as  I  understand,  the  amendment  directing 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  reopen  negotiations  with  you  relative  to 
this  matter  was  inserted.  Nothing  is  mentioned  as  to  an  increased  allowance, 
my  instructions  being  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  given  Maj.  Logan. 

Dennison  Wheelock.  I  remember  distinctly  the  amount  per  capita  was  stated 
at  $15  per  capita,  about  twice  the  amount  now  offered. 

Chester  Cornelius.  The  sum  was  somewhere  between  $37,000  and  $42,000, 
so  that  would  make  it  a  per  capita  payment  of  $15  per  capita,  and  with  that 
understanding  and  upon  their  investigation  they  discovered  we  would  concede 
to  reach  a  final  adjustment  on  the  premises  on  that  basis. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  You  can  all  readily  see  that  we  could  not  commute 
your  permanent  annuity  on  a  different  basis  than  that  of  the  other  tribes. 

Chester  Cornelius.  I  understand  that.  The  reason  the  Senate  did  not  ratify 
the  Logan  agreement  was  because  the  Senate  committee  investigated  our  pro- 
posal here.  And  we  never  having  called  upon  the  Government  for  sui^[>ort  in 
rations  for  the  subsistence  of  these  people,  and  as  the  Oneida  Tribe  was  the 
only  tribe  that  did  not  turn  against  the  United  States  in  its  former  history,  the 
United  States  ought  to  concede  rather  than  try  to  give  us  something  less  than 
the  actual  value  of  the  permanent  annuity. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  Appropriations  have  been  made  for  conunuted  per 
petual  annuities  to  certain  other  tribes  on  the  same  basis  as  now  offered  to  you. 

Chester  Cornelius.  Now,  we  admit  if  the  people  submit  to  It,  why  that  Is 
all  right  But  we  propose,  and  we  show,  that  the  actual  value  on  the  commut- 
ing baeds  of  our  annuity  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15  per  capita. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  That  would  be  commuting  at  about  10  per  cent  in- 
stead of  5  per  cent 

Chester  Cornelius.  No;  that  would  be  on  the  basis  of  the  Northwestern 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  I  feel  It  my  duty  to  invite  your  attention  to  another 
phase  of  this  question  which  you  should  not  lose  sight  of  when  considering  the 
proposition.  Under  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  January  5,  1903,  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Lone  Wolf  case,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided 
that  Congress  has  the  power  to  legislate  for  Indians  without  consulting  them. 

Chester  Cornelius.  We  are  aware  of  that.  If  the  Indian  Department  to-day 
concludes  to  terminate  this  annuity,  it  has  power  to  do  so. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  But  the  department  officials  do  not  wish  to  do  so. 
They  do  not  wish  to  force  upon  Indians  anything  arbitrarily  nor  withoot  < 
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ioltiiig  tbem  and  obtaining  their  consent  In  that  decision  all  you  who  have 
read  it  will  notice,  from  the  wording  of  the  decree,  that  it  was  expected  that 
dae  consideration  shonld  be  given  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  snch  questions  are  submitted  to  Indians  rather  than  arbitrarily  forc- 
ing new  conditions  upon  them,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  usually  sent  to  con- 
fer with  the  tribes  when  legislation  has  been  passed  affecting  them.  Com- 
mencing hi  March,  1896,  I  have  since  negotiated  a  great  many  agreements. 
The  Indians  feel  much  better  by  being  a  party  to  an  agreement  than  having 
it  forced  on  them  against  their  wilL  I  did  not  succeed  with  the  Indians  of 
the  Uintah  Reservation  in  1903.  I,  however,  obtained  the  signatures  of  about 
100  of  the  Indians  of  that  reservation,  nearly  one-half  of  the  male  adults,  but 
on  the  White  River  the  Utes  absolutely  refused  to  concur  in  the  legislation 
which  had  been  enacted.  But  the  reservation  was  opened,  notwithstanding 
their  nonconcurr^ice.  It  resulted  in  the  White  River  Utes  leaving  their  reser- 
vation and  traveling  over  northeastern  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  into  Montana.  I 
foOowed  them  for  several  weelLS,  and  they  finally  returned  to  their  home  reser^ 
vation.  I  mention  this  that  you  may  bear  in  mind  that  Congress  has  the  power 
to  legislate  for  Indians,  regardless  of  their  wishes. 

Chester  Cornelius.  We  are  aware  of  that  But  still  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  principle  involved  there.  The  Oneldas  feel  that  there  is  a  considera- 
tion due  them.  In  that  they  have  never  cost  the  Government  anything.  They 
ftel  that  it  is  no  more  than  right  that  the  Government  make  this  concession, 
thou^  primarily  it  Is  an  insignlflcant  sum. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  You  see  how  unreasonable  it  would  be  to  commute 
your  portion  of  that  annuity  at  nearly  10  per  cent  and  those  of  New  York  State, 
who  are  equally  interested  with  you,  at  5  per  cent 

Chester  Cornelius.  Yes;  it  wouldn't  be  any  more  unreasonable  than  for  a 
man  in  personal  matters — a  man  to  settle  at  5  per  cent  and  another  man  insists 
upon  10  per  cent  They  have  simply  chosoi  to  accept  less.  There  is  no  Injus- 
ttoe.  We  are  not  throwing  any  injustice  on  the  department  when  we  adhere  to 
oorri^t 

Inspector  MoLauohlin.  What  system  do  you  use  in  commuting  this  amount? 

Chester  C(»nelius.  We  used  the  tables  of  the  Northwestern  Life  Insurance 
Co.  When  Maj.  Logan  was  here  it  was  taken  up  among  the  more  intelligent 
onesw  And  the  secretary  of  Senator  La  Follette  went  over  it  and  computed  that 
our  annuity  was  somewhere  around  $42,000.    That  is  easily  arrived  at 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  I  don't  understand  the  object  of  submitting  this  to 
you  a  second  time,  when  you  had  all  agreed  to  the  proi;>ositlon  that  I  have  been 
directed  to  make. 

Chester  Cornelius.  Well,  we  don't  either.  It  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  the 
department  feels  that  perhaps  we  are  entitled  to  more,  but  will  take  less. 

Inspector  MoLauohlin.  You  read  my  letter  of  instructions;  do  you  under- 
stand it? 

Chester  Cornelius.  Yes;  we  understand.  But  there  is  a  principle  Involved, 
and  the  nonratlflcatlon  of  our  agreement  with  Maj.  Logan  leads  us  to  believe 
that  our  contritions  would  be  valid.  Of  course  the  department  may  unearth 
something  which  will  show  that  the  original  agreement  was  valid. 

Inspector  MoLauohlin.  Well,  whatever  is  decided  upon  in  this  council  will 
be  reported  by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  minutes  will  show  the 
proceedings  and  will  enable  the  department  to  report  to  Congress  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  session,  so  that  the  matter  may  be  determined  and  you  people  ad- 
Fised  in  the  premises. 

Chester  Cornelius.  Supposing  we  presume  that  as  the  Interior  Department 
is  disposed  to  give  Justice  and  takes  the  final  steps,  will  it  make  it  any  less 
than  the  proposal  at  this  time? 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  You  can  readily  understand  that  the  department 
could  not  give  you  any  more  than  has  been  given  other  tribes  in  similar  settle- 
ments. 

Chester  Cornelius.  Yes ;  we  realize  that    It  is  just  the  same  as  Indian  land. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  I  would  submit  to  the  council  the  question  of  whether 
you  would  wish  to  pass  upon  this  now  or  consider  it  this  evening  and  express 
yourselves  to-morrow  morning. 

Supt  Hart.  The  question  probably  will  be.  Are  you  prepared  to  settle  it  now, 
or  would  you  prefer  to  leave  it  until  to-morrow  or  next  week?  I  imagine  there 
are  some  things  that  will  interfere  next  week.  But  the  question  that  comes  up 
DOW  is  whether  you  want  to  settle  It  now  or  next  week. 
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Inspector  MoLAUOHLiif.  I  will  remain  until  next  Friday,  If  necessary,  bat 
wish  to  get  away  next  Thursday.  In  the  Seneca  councils  the  women  have  as 
much  to  say  as  the  men.  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  they  are  so  recognized 
by  you  people. 

(I>ehigh  Wbeelock  and  Ck>me]ius  A.  Hill  spoke  to  Indians.) 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  My  friends,  you  have  discussed  the  matter  among 
yourselves  in  your  own  tongue,  which  I  have  not  had  interpreted  to  me.  but  I 
wish  to  have  you  feel  perfectly  at  ease.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  give  Indians  all  the 
time  they  want  in  discussing  matters  and  desire  them  to  settle  matters  to  their 
l>est  interests,  and  while  not  wishing  to  keep  you  from  your  homes  longer  thnii 
necessary,  I  will  request  your  superintendent  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  yoa 
wish  a  few  days  longer  to  consider  this  matter. 

Bbiggman  Cobneltus.  Just  before  the  vote  is  taken,  I  will  ask  whether  the 
discussion  a  few  minutes  ago  regarding  the  Senate  committee,  whether  this  was 
included  in  the  minutes. 

(Last  question  answered  in  the  affirmative.) 

Supt.  Hart.  The  question  that  Col.  McLaughlin  would  like  to  have  settled  is 
whether  you  wish  to  have  further  time  for  consideration.  The  time  at  his  dis- 
posal will  not  permit  him  to  meet  with  you  later  than  Monday.  The  question  is, 
Would  you  like  to  settle  this  matter  right  nor  or  wait  till  Monday  and  settle 
it  then? 

GoBNELixTB  A.  HiLL.  I  would  rather  have  the  vote  taken  to-day.  By  postpon- 
ing it  a  week  there  would  be  no  object  in  that,  because  the  people  have  had  full 
notice.  This  is  a  large  representation,  and  there  would  not  be  any  more  here 
then  than  there  is  now.    I  am  in  favor  of  a  vote  now. 

Dennison  Wheelock  (after  speaking  to  Indians  in  Oneida).  I  move  this 
council  be  adjourned  to  Monday  morning  at  10  o'clock  at  this  hall. 

(Motion  seconded.) 

Supt.  Habt.  Ton  have  heard  the  motion,  that  this  meeting  adjourn  till  Mon- 
day morning  at  10  o'clock  in  this  hall.  Those  in  favor  of  this  motion  raise 
your  right  hand.  Those  opposed,  by  the  same  sign.  The  motion  is  carried.  Let 
me  explain  to  you  that  the  time  of  the  inspector  is  limited,  so  it  is  necessary 
that  any  discussion  you  may  have  must  be  concluded  Monday,  so  that  If  we 
make  an  agreement  there  will  be  time  for  the  signatures.  So  everybody  be 
here  Monday  and  be  prepared  at  that  time. 

Dennison  Wheelock.  I  will  ask,  then,  that  the  Interpreters  of  the  various 
churches  will  take  pains  to  see  that  notice  is  given,  and  each  one  of  you  give  notice 
to  your  neighbors.  The  Inspector  Is  going  to  give  you  all  the  information  he 
can,  but  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  take  back  to  Washington  a  definite  agreement 

Inspector  McTx\ughlin.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  before  closing.  That  I»» 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  way  this  council  has  been  conducted.  I  have 
been  In  many  meetings  of  white  people  where  there  was  not  so  much  order  as 
was  here  to-day.  Remember,  that  whatever  your  decision  is  that  I  am  your 
friend.  I  feel,  however,  from  my  knowledge  of  Government  matters,  that  it 
would  be  better  for  you  to  accept  the  proposition.  A  bird  In  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush.  By  getting  $20,000  in  cash  now  is  something  that  would  benefit 
all  of  you  and  your  children  and  end  the  Insignificant  annual  per  capita  whldi 
you  are  now  receiving. 

(Council  adjourned  at  5  p.  m.) 


(CJouncil  reconvened,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.45  a.  m.  August  28, 1911; 
160  adult  Indians  in  attendance;  Lyman  Powless,  interpreter.) 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  My  friends,  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  see  such  a 
large  representative  gathering  to-day.  Since  our  adjournment  last  Friday 
and  up  to  our  reconvening  this  morning  you  have  had  time  to  deliberate  and 
discuss  the  proposition  among  yourselves  which  I  submitted  to  you  last  Friday, 
and  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  concerning  the  matter.  We  have 
brought  with  us  a  very  carefully  prepared  transcript  of  the  minutes  of  our 
former  council,  which  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  passed  around  In  the 
assemblage  that  those  who  read  English  may  know  what  was  said  here  last 
Friday. 

Amos  Baibd.  I  present  to  the  council  that  we  appoint  Mr.  Wheelock  as  the 
proper  person  to  read  It  and  Inform  us  just  what  was  said  here  last  Friday 
There  was  a  good  many  here  last  Friday  that  could  not  read  or  understand 
Bnglish.  so  I  would  have  It  Interpreted  Into  Indian  by  him. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  I  prepared  a  tentative  agreement  this  morning  and 
brought  It  with  me  so  that  in  case  you  conclude  to  accept  the  terms  offered  tbe 
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agreement  will  be  ready  for  signatures.  The  transcript  of  last  Friday's  council 
proceedings  Is  very  lengtby,  there  being  27  pages  of  it,  and  I  would  like  to 
baTe  Mr.  Wheelock  read  and  explain  my  statements  therein  to  those  now  here 
who  were  not  at  our  opening  council. 

(Dennlson  Wheelock,  after  expftilnlng  the  coundl  minutes  and  ten ta tire 
agreemoit  to  those  assembled,  spoke  first  to  the  Indians  in  Oneida  and  then 
said:) 

Dennison  Wheelock.  I  think  perhaps  the  Indians  better  be  permitted  to 
council  among  themselves  on  this  proposition,  because  there  are  a  number  here 
for  the  first  time  who  would  like  to  inquire  about  the  proposed  agreement 
We  understand  the  proposition  now. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  From  our  discussion  of  the  question  last  Friday,  I 
feel  confid^it  that  you  people  understand  the  proposttion  very  clearly,  and 
the  agreement  which  I  have  prepared  having  been  read  to  you,  Mr.  Wheel^k 
suggests  that  you  be  permitted  to  discuss  the  matter  among  yourselves.  I  will 
leave  the  agreem^it  with  you,  also  the  minutes  of  our  last  council,  and  give 
you  what  time  you  require  to  confer  among  yourselves  regarding  the  matter. 

I  will  listen  to  anything  you  may  have  to  say  now  or  you  may  first  discuss 
the  matter  among  yourselves.  Just  as  you  prefer. 

(Dennlson  Wheelo<d:  and  Briggman  Cornelius  spoke  to  the  Indians  In 
Oneida.) 

In^)ector  MoLAXTOHLnf.  There  being  a  great  many  here  to-day  who  were  not 
at  our  opening  council,  I  think  it  well  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to 
certain  queetlons  that  arose  during  our  discussion  of  the  matter  last  Friday. 
I  have  reference  to  certain  matters  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wheelock,  which  he  very 
ably  presented.  I  will  read  from  the  record  and  wish  you  all  to  pay  attention 
that  you  may  understand.  This  Is  a  copy  of  the  council  proceedings  [presenting 
the  minutes],  the  original  of  which  will  go  forward  to  Washington  with  my 
report  whether  we  enter  into  an  agreement  or  not.  I  reiterate  what  I  stated 
in  reply  to  the  fears  and  contentions  expressed  by  Mr.  Wheelock  [reading  his 
remarks  from  pages  11,  13,  17,  21,  22,  and  23  of  the  minutes].  These  minutes 
of  our  councils  go  forward  with  any  agreement  we  may  enter  into,  and  I  am 
on  record  here  as  having  made  certain  statements  to  dispel  the  fear  expressed 
that,  should  you  accept  this  proposition,  it  might  impair  your  status  as  a  tribe 
in  prosecuting  any  claims  against  the  Government  in  the  future,  and  I  again 
repeat  that  yon  may  put  your  minds  at  ease  as  to  that,  for  this  agreement  is 
fo  worded  as  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  any  such  construction.  I  wish 
to  call  yonp  attention  to  the  different  points  which  I  have  read  from  the  minutes 
of  our  comicll,  which  minutes,  as  before  stated,  accompanies  my  report  to 
Washington.  I  hope  you  will  consider  this  question  carefully  and  decide  upon 
it  among  yourselves  after  due  deliberation,  and  whatever  your  decision  may  be, 
I  shall  report  It  faithfully. 

Lehigh  Wheelock.  Let  the  gentlemen  go  to  dinner,  and  when  they  come  back 
we  will  be  retfdy  to  take  a  vote  upon  it. 

BuiGQMAif  Oosneliub.  I  movc  that  the  meeting  decide  whether  we  vote  on 
the  question  now  or  not. 

(Motion  seconded.) 

Inspector  MoLAUOHLiif.  Before  that  motion  Is  put,  I  would  suggest  a  recess, 
in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  to  those  now  present  who  wore  not  in  our 
former  comudl  to  fully  understand  the  proposition,  both  as  to  the  question  sub- 
mitted by  me  and  the  ob^tions  of  some  of  your  speakers  against  it.  I  think 
it  would  be  no  more  than  right  to  give  these  recent  arrivals  this  opportunity, 
and  I  simply  suggest  It  for  your  consideration.  I  also  wish  you  to  bear  in 
mind  that  every  male  and  female  over  18  years  of  age,  belonging  to  this  reser- 
Tatlon,  has  a  voice  In  the  decision  you  may  reach. 

(Gorn^Ins  A.  Hill  and  Dennlson  Wheelock  spoke  in  Oneida. 

John  Powlees  spoke  in  Oneida  and  then  In  English,  as  follows:) 

John  Powless.  The  motion  is  before  the  house,  and  I  don't  think  anybody 
can  Interfere  with  it  until  It  Is  voted  upon. 

Superintendent  Haet.  How  many  are  In  favor  of  terminating  the  speeches 
and  proceeding  to  a  vote?  Raise  your  right  hands  and  let  us  see  how  nrany 
there  are.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  this  motion  and  are  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing the  q[)eeches  will  raise  your  right  hands.  The  speeches  will  continue. 
Mow  you  are  at  liberty  to  continue  your  speeches. 

(Recess  for  dinner.) 

(Discussion  among  Indians  in  Oneida.) 

Amos  Baird  asd  Miss  Laura  H.  Ck>melius  spoke  against  the  commutation  of 
the  anniiltie& 
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DenDisoD  Wheelock  and  Thomas  Ck>nielln8  spoke  against  the  commutation  of 
annuities. 

William  Kelly  and  Gomelins  A.  Hill  spoke  for  the  commutation  of  annuities. 

Solomon  Cornelius  spoke  against  the  commutation  of  the  annuities. 

Cornelius  A.  Hill  spoke  for  the  commutation  of  annuities.) 

Dennison  Wheelock.  Mr.  Inspector,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  your 
letter  of  instruction,  especially  to  the  part  that  recites  the  agreement  which 
was  made  with  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  by  Special  Agent  W.  R.  Logan 
for  the  commutation  of  their  perpetual  annuity  under  the  treaty  of  Noyember  11, 
1794,  which  agreement  was  concluded  with  these  Indians  on  January  4,  1909. 
Your  letter  of  instructions  uses  the  following  language:  The  agre^nent  f6r 
the  commutation  of  this  perpetual  annuity  was  on  the  basis  of  5  per  cent,  and  it 
was  understood  that  the  funds  when  capitalized  should  be  placed  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  and  bear  int^est  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent  until  such  time  as  it  might  be  deemed  proper  to  pay  out 
the  same  to  the  Indians  or  expend  it  for  their  benefit  A  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion has  taken  place  here  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  differ^t  officials 
sent  to  the  Indian  tribes  are  all  honest  I  don't  want  to  raise  the  qnestion  of 
the  honesty  of  Maj.  Ix)gan,  because  I  know  the  limitations  that  were  given  him 
in  his  authority  to  negotiate  the  agreement,  but  I  want  to  say,  and  Mr.  Hart 
will  bear  me  out  and  this  audience  present  will  bear  me  out  that  if  MaJ. 
Logan  had  represented  to  this  tribe  at  the  time  he  was  negotiating  that  agree- 
ment that  that  money  should  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  tribe,  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  coit  ind^nitely, 
or  until  such  time  as  it  might  be  deemed  by  the  department  proper  to  pay  out 
the  same  to  the  Indians  or  expend  the  $20,000  for  their  ben^t,  as  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  department  would  conceiye  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  that 
MaJ.  Logan  would  not  have  had  one  Indian  to  sign  that  agreement 

Inspector  MoLauohun.  I  can  explain  that  I  am  glad  you  have  raised 
that  question. 

DENNisoif  Wheelock.  I  want  our  interpreter  to  explain  that  part 

Inspector  MoLaughlht.  In  explanation  of  the  question  of  Mr.  Whedock,  I 
wish  to  state  that  Maj.  Logan  did  not  in  any  way  misrepresent  to  you  people 
when  he  negotiated  with  you  that  agreenent  of  January  4,  1909.  The  clerk,  I 
presume.  In  preparing  my  letter  of  instructions,  copied  that  paragraph  of  the 
original  instructions  given  to  MaJ.  Logan,  which  was  similar  to  the  instructions 
given  to  Special  Agent  Campbell,  who  negotiated  agreements  with  the  Sac  and 
Fox,  Pawnees,  and  Pottawatomies.  In  this  printed  document  which  was 
before  Congress,  not  only  Maj.  Logan's  agreement  as  concluded  with  you  people, 
but  a  copy  of  the  same  transmitted  by  the  Indian  Office  to  Congress,  is  exactly 
the  same  as  it  was  entered  into  by  Maj.  Logan  with  you,  and  there  is  no 
provision  whatever  in  it  requiring  the  money  to  be  deposited  In  the  United 
States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians.  This  is  the  provision  [reads 
provision  in  Maj.  Logan's  agreement  of  Jan.  4, 1909]. 

Now,  in  order  to  make  that  feature  still  more  binding  upon  the  United  States, 
I  have  inserted  a  clause  in  this  tentative  agreement  which  I  shall  endeavor  to 
make  plain.    It  reads  as  follows: 

''Now  ther^ore  we,  the  OneidaB  of  Wisconsin,  a  part  of  the  original  Six 
Nations,  do  hereby  agree,  providing  Congress  approves  the  same  and  makes 
the  necessary  appropriation  therefor,  to  accept  in  lieu  of  our  perpetual  annui- 
ties, under  the  treaty  of  November  11, 1794,  article  6  (7  Stat  L.,  p.  46)*  a  cadi 
payment  of  $20,000  in  commutation  of  our  said  perpetual  annuity,  based  upon 
our  proportion  of  the  annuity  now  paid  to  the  Six  Nations  under  the  said 
treaty,  namely,  5  per  cent  on  |9p,000,  we,  the  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin,  receiving 
at  present  $1,000  annually  as  our  pro  rata  of  the  $4,500  interest  money  paid  to 
the  Six  Nations  of  New  York  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the 
whole  sum  of  $20,000  to  be  paid  in  cash  to  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  and 
distributed  pro  rata  among  the  members  entitled  thereta 

"  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  nothUig  in  tliis  agreement  shall  be  construed 
to  deprive  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  parties  hereto,  of  any  benefits  to 
which  they  may  be  entitled  under  existing  treaties  or  agreements  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  agreement" 

When  Maj.  Logan's  agreement  reached  the  Indian  Office,  that  office,  in  pre- 
paring  it  for  transmission  to  Congress,  supplied  the  words  "  Sevoith  Statutes 
at  Large,  page  46,"  instead  of  the  abbreviation  of  that  parenthetical  clause  as 
shown  in  the  agreement  That  is  the  only  difference  [rereads  the  agreement]. 
A  provision  In  the  tentative  agreement  which  I  have  prepared  reads  as  fbUows: 
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•  The  wh<^  sum  of  $90,000  to  be  paid  In  cash  to  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wls- 
OMisin,  and  to  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  members  entitled  thereto." 

The  Losan  agreement  did  not  contain  this  last  provision.  And  I  have  added 
the  following: 

"  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  construed 
to  deprlye  the  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin,  parties  hereto,  to  any  benefits  to  which 
they  may  be  entitled  under  existing  treaties  or  agreements  not  inconsistent 
with  the  proYlsions  of  this  agreement." 

One  reason  why  I  am  usually  sent  out  to  make  these  agreements  is  that  I  am 
famUiar  with  the  forms  and  legal  wording  required. 

I  liaTe  made  over  50  agreements  with  Indians  during  the  past  15  years.  I 
am  very  careful  to  guard  and  protect  every  interest  of  the  Indians  in  preparing 
agreem^its  which  I  oiter  into  with  them,  and  the  wording  of  this  tentative 
agreement  protects  your  every  interest  I  have  spent  many  years  with  the 
Indiana,  nearly  all  of  my  manhood  years  have  been  devoted  to  the  Indian  work, 
and  as  long  as  able  intend  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  further  their  best  interests. 
Whatever  you  may  determine  upon  in  this  matter  will  be  perfectly  agreeable  to 
me,  but  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  add  that  I  regard  it  for  your  best  interests  to 
commute  this  annuity  and  do  away  with  your  coming  after  that  paltry  sum  of 
42  cents  annually.  You  must  not  fear  that  it  would  affect  any  claim  you  may 
have  pending.  If  you  have  any  good  claim  against  the  Government  or  against 
the  State  of  New  York  this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it  This  has 
simply  to  do  with  the  treaty  of  November  11,  1794,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  get 
these  two  questions  confused.  I  assure  you  if  there  was  the  slightest  danger  in 
that  I  would  tell  you.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  everything  perfectly  plain 
to  yoo. 

(Abram  Silas  and  Miss  Laura  M.  Ck>mellus  spoke  in  Oneida  against  com- 
mutation. 

Abram  Baird  spoke  in  Oneida  against  commutation.) 

In^)ector  McLaughlin.  The  subject  was  brought  up  last  Friday,  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  having  visited  here  two  years  ago,  and  a  statement  made  by  them 
that  the  amount  yon  should  receive  was  somewhere  between  $37,000  and  $42,000, 
and  that  fl6  per  capita  was  the  amount  they  suggested.  Supt  Hart  happened 
to  have  a  copy  of  that  conference,  which  I  have  since  read,  and  I  am  going  to 
read  from  it  so  that  you  may  all  hear  what  Senator  Clapp  said,  through  Mr. 
Dennison  Wheelock,  interpreter  (p.  1111).  The  chairman  (Senator  Clapp) 
expressed  himself  substantially  as  I  have  to  you  in  his  statement  that  '*  If  you 
have  got  any  claim  against  the  Government  it  would  not  be  fair  for  the  Govern- 
ment ot  have  you  release  that  in  settling  the  annuity."  I  have  guarded  against 
impairing  your  interests  in  any  and  all  matters  by  inserting  a  clause  that  noth- 
ing except  the  commuting  of  this  one  fund  is  included  in  this  agreement.  The 
chairman^  in  making  that  statement,  which  you  so  largely  base  your  conten- 
tions upon,  simply  stated  that  "  Hie  present  value  of  the  annuity  (recorded  on 
p.  1096  of  the  hearings  of  that  committee),  if  it  was  commuted  and  put  into  one 
amount,  either  to  be  paid  over  or  to  be  put  to  your  credit,  would,  I  think,  amount 
to  about  $15  a  head."  The  statement  was  doubtless  made  by  the  chairman 
without  having  figured  out  the  per  capita,  as  he  further  stated,  on  page  1120  of 
the  record.  In  reply  to  Joseph  (Chester)  Cornelius,  **  that  is  only  approximately, 
you  understand ;  I  am  not  giving  you  figures  definitely."  I  told  you  last  Friday 
that  the  proposition  which  I  was  presenting  would  give  you  a  per  capita  of  about 
$8.50.  I  wish  you  to  bear  mind  before  you  determine  this  matter,  especially 
adversely,  that  the  $20,000  is,  in  my  judgment,  as  much  as  you  will  ever  get 
for  the  commutation  of  this  annuity.  It  is  true  that  you  can  have  it  continue 
indefinitely,  but  the  Seneca  council  having  accepted  a  settlement  on  the  5  per 
cent  basis,  I  think  it  advisable  that  you  accept  it  on  the  same  terms.  It  is  a 
matter  for  you  to  determine.  Remember  we  have  met  as  friends  as  we  shall 
part  as  friends  whether  we  conclude  an  agreement  or  not,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  it  appear  in  the  record,  in  case  you  do  not  accept  this  commutation  on  the 
5  per  cent  basis,  your  reasons  for  not  having  agreed  to  this  basis  of  settlement. 

(William  Kelly  spoke  in  Oneida  against  commutation. 

LefaJjgh  Wheelock  spoke  in  favor  of  commutation. 

Au^rnst  Webster  spoke  against  commutation.) 

Lbhioh  Whezlock.  I  want  to  ask  a  question,  Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  want  to 
ask  this  question ;  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  any  idea  or  not :  How  long 
do  yon  suppose  the  department  will  pay  this  money  annually  as  it  has  this  far? 
How  long  do  you  think  it  will  continue  if  we  do  not  accept  this  at  this  time? 
Have  yon  any  Idea? 
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Inspector  McLAUGHLnr.  I  have  no  idea.  Of  course,  under  the  treaty  it  should 
continue  indefinitely,  but  Oongress  has  power  to  change  it  at  any  time.  They 
might  commute  it  at  any  time.   That  Is  somthing  for  Ck)ngreB8  to  determine. 

(Lehigh  Wheelock  spolce  in  Oneida.) 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  That  suggests  a  thought  to  me  that  I  wish  to  ex- 
press. The  tsict  that  the  Saiecas  and  the  Tuscaroras  and  other  Indians  in- 
terested in  this  fund  have  consented  to  the  capitalization  of  a  fund  for  which 
an  appropriation  will  doubtless  be  made  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  It  is 
barely  possible  that  they  might  include  your  apportionment  in  that  same 
legislation.  Of  that,  however,  I  have  no  knowledge  and  can  not  say  whether 
such  will  be  considered  or  not  But  that  should  influence  you,  my  friends,  in 
considering  this.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  be  a  party  to  an  agreement  Even 
in  trading  horses  there  are  always  two  parties  to  the  trade.  In  this  transac- 
tion I  represent  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  you  Oneida  people 
represent  your  interests  here,  and  in  considering  the  matter  you  are  one  party 
to  the  trade  and  the  United  States  the  other. 

Dennison  Wheelock.  I  am  very  sorry  MaJ.  McLaughlin  and  I  don't  seem 
to  agree,  but  we  want  to  be  good  friends  Just  the  same,  but  somehow  we  don't 
jibe.  Major  has  stated  to  you  and  suggests  that  perhaps  Congress  will  appro- 
priate the  $20,000  at  the  same  time  that  it  appropriates  the  money  for  the 
Senecas  in  New  York  and  compel  us  to  take  our  money.  I  think  the  infer«ice — 
the  presumption — is  directly  to  the  contrary.  As  I  remember  distinctly  at  the 
time  the  Senate  committee  was  here,  it  was  indicated  at  that  time  that  the  offer 
of  the  Indian  Office  was  exactly  the  same  as  the  Major  has  offered  to  us  to-day, 
which  is  $20,000.  Those  representations  were  made  to  that  committee  at  that 
time  by  the  Indians  in  the  same  way  that  I  represented  it  to  the  Major  the 
other  day,  that  the  value  of  the  annuity  is  something  more  than  $20,000,  and  at 
that  time  the  committee,  while  not  admitting  in  so  many  terms,  virtually  ac- 
quiesced in  that  contention,  and  which  is  borne  out  by  the  f&ct  that  the  appro- 
priation for'  the  Oneidas,  who  had  agreed  with  MaJ.  Logan  to  accept  the 
$20,000,  was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  which  must  have  been  done  because  of 
the  fact  in  the  minds  of  these  Senators  here  that  these  Indians  were  entitled 
to  something  more  than  $20,000.  In  consequence  the  inference  is  stronger  on 
the  side  that  Congress  will  not  consent  to  the  appropriation  of  any  money 
to  this  tribe  unless  a  new  agreement  is  entered  into  where  they  accept  a  $2^.000 
payment  So  that  I  have  no  fear  that  Congress  will  take  any  such  action,  even 
if  it  were  in  their  power  to  do  so.  They  will  not  appropriate  any  money  to 
compel  these  Indians  to  take  a  stated  amount  and  to  commute  their  annuity. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  As  I  read  a  few  moments  ago  on  page  1096  of  the 
hearing,  Senator  Clapp  says:  "We  have  no  authority  to  answer  as  to  what 
Congress  will  do  about  anything,  but  only  to  report  what  we  see  and  hear." 
I  have  read  the  report  of  the  hearings  of  that  Senate  committee  with  you 
people,  and  there  is  not  a  line  in  it  that  commits  the  committee  to  anything 
other  than  that  one  remark  of  Senator  Clapp  of  $15  per  capita,  and  we  can 
readily  understand  that  he  gave  those  figures  only  approximately,  without  fig- 
uring it  out  on  the  basis  adopted  by  the  department  in  commuting  such 
annuities. 

(John  Quincy  Adams  asked  questions  in  Oneida. 

Lyman  Powless  replied  to  questions  in  Oneida. 

John  Archiquette,  Lyman  Powless,  and  Nicholas  Elm  spoke  in  Oneida. 

Lehigh  Wheelock  and  Cornelius  A.  Hill  discussed  question  in  Oneida. 

Chauncey  Cornelius,  Wilson  Elm,  and  Chauncey  Baird  spoke  in  Oneida, 
opposed  to  commutation. 

Cornelius  A.  Hill  spoke  in  Oneida  in  favor  of  commutation. 

Dennison  Wheelock  and  Abram  Baird  discussed  question  in  Oneida.) 

Dennison  Wheelock.  I  move  that  a  vote  be  taken  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
commutation  of  the  annuity. 

(Motion  seconded.) 

Superintendent  Habt.  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  we  now  take  the 
vote  on  the  question  before  us.  You  will  not  vote  on  the  question  now,  but 
now  is  to  vote  on  this  question  of  accepting  the  commutation  of  the  annuity. 

(Abram  Baird  spoke  briefly  in  Oneida.) 

Superintendent  Hart.  Without  a  formal  motion  to  that  effect,  I  will  put  the 
question  to  the  house  in  this  way:  All  those  in  favor  of  accepting  $20,000  In 
settlement  of  this  annuity  raise  your  right  hands.  Those  opposed  by  the  same 
sign. 

(Vote  almost  unanimous  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  settlement) 
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Inpector  MoLAtrGHLnr.  Haviiig  presented  to  you  very  carefully  and  clearly 
die  qneBtion  of  commuting  this  perpetual  annuity,  and  you  having  rejected  it 
by  almost  a  nnanimoua  yote  of  this  council,  I  wish  very  much  that  some  mem- 
ber state  briefly  the  reasons  influencing  your  nonconcurrence,  as  I  desire  to 
bare  it  appear  in  the  record. 

Miss  Lauba  M.  Cobnexiub.  I  move  that  Dennison  Wheelock  be  authorized  by 
tbls  council  to  state  our  reasons  for  refusing  to  accept  the  commutation  of  our 
amraity  as  proposed. 
(Motion  seconded  by  John  Powless  and  carried  unanimously.) 
DDnnsoN  Wheelock.  For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin, 
I  desire  to  present  the  following  resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
aBd  the  0>ngress  of  the  United  States  by  the  hand  of  MaJ.  James  McLaughlin, 
United  States  Indian  inspector: 

''Rewlved  hy  the  Oneida  Indiana  of  Wisconsin  in  trihal  council  assemhled^ 
Tbat  the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  provide  laws  and 
means  whereby  all  the  relations  now  subsisting  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  said  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  shall  be  Judicially  ex- 
amined by  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  and  that  said  court  be  given 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  all  the  valid  agreements  of  said  tribe  against 
the  United  States,  including  any  interests  which  may  be  due  them  from  the 
United  States,  and  to  determine  the  present  value  of  the  annuity  now  payable  to 
said  tribe  under  treaty  of  November  11,  1794,  Seventh  Statutes  at  Large, 
page  46." 

The  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  have  rejected  the  offer  of  the  Government 
to  take  $20,000  in  settlement  of  their  annuity  payments,  principally  for  the 
reason  that  said  amount  does  not  represent  the  true  value  at  the  present  time 
of  said  annuity,  nor  does  it  represent  the  true  proportion,  based  upon  the  pres- 
ent number  of  beneficiaries  of  the  Six  Nations,  which  we  Oneida  Indians  are 
entitled  to  receive  as  a  share  of  the  $4,500  provided  in  the  trea^  of  November 
11, 1794.  We  have  rejected  the  proposition  also  for  the  reason  that  we  claim 
to  have  certain  other  matters  in  dispute  over  rights  arising  and  growing  out  of 
its  existence  as  a  tribe  and  nation,  and  the  fear  is  entertained  that  if  the  treaty 
relations  with  the  United  States  Government  are  dissolved  certain  of  those 
daims  would  become  void  and  unenforceable.  We  believe  that  if  all  the  matters 
which  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  have  against  the  United  States  in  the 
form  of  a  claim,  interest,  annuity,  or  otherwise  can  be  brought  into  the  Court 
of  Claims,  and  that  court  be  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  the  cases  in 
dispute,  that  we  would  receive  a  fairer  and  more  equitable  adjustment  of 
our  matters  than  if  these  things  were  adjusted  l>etween  the  department  and 
the  tribe  themselves.  We  have  therefore  decided  to  ask  you,  in  your  official 
capacity  as  an  inspector  of  the  Interior  Department,  to  convey  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  resolution  which  I 
have  submitted,  b^ieving  that  our  interests  demand  an  impartial  adjudication 
in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  November  11,  1794,  which  was 
entered  into  solely  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  friendship  and  peace  between 
the  Six  Nations,  of  which  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  are  a  part,  and  the 
United  States. 

Inq)ector  McLaughlin.  My  friends,  I  wish  to  compliment  you  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  councils  have  been  conducted  and  the  deportment  of  the 
Indians  here  assembled.  And  while  I  have  endeavored  to  present  the  question 
of  commutation  of  your  annuities  as  plainly  as  possible,  and  would  like  to 
have  bad  your  concurrence,  I  at  the  same  time  fully  appreciate  the  stand 
you  have  taken  in  the  premises.  Every  word  that  has  been  spoken  in  our 
councils  here  in  English  by  myself,  by  Superintendent  Hart,  and  by  your 
speakers  will  be  transcribed  by  the  stenographer  and  go  forward  with  my 
report.  I  feel  that  my  duty  has  been  fully  performed,  and  there  is  nothing 
fortber  at  this  time  that  I  deem  it  advisable  to  do  or  say  other  than  to  thank 
yon  for  the  courteous  treatment  you  have  extended  to  me  while  among  you. 
I  might  add  that  if,  after  returning  to  your  homes  and  considering  this  matter 
for  a  few  weeks  or  a  couple  of  months,  you  should  look  upon  it  differently  and 
in  the  light  I  have  been  trying  to  make  you  see  it,  you  can  notify  Superin- 
tendent Hart  and  he  can  notify  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  return  here  to  conclude  the  agreement  with  you.  I 
^11  folly  report  the  proceedings  of  our  council  and  the  conclusions  reached 
and  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  again  at  some  future  time,  and, 
with  best  wishes  for  all  of  you  and  for  your  families,  I  shake  hands  with  all 
present. 
(Ooimcll  adjourned  sine  die  at  8.80  p.  m.) 
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I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  44  typewritten  pages  la  a  transcript  of 
shorthand  notes  taken  by  me  in  council  held  by  James  McLau^lin,  inqiector. 
Department  of  Interior,  with  the  Indians  of  Oneida  Beservation,  Wis^  on 
August  25  and  28,  19U. 

Habbt  B.  Benedict,  Stenographer. 

Oneida,  Wis.,  August  29,  1911. 


Depabtment  or  the  Intebiob, 
United  States  Indian  Sebvicb, 

Oneida,  Wis^  August  SI,  1911. 
The  honorable  the  Secbetabt  or  the  Intebiob, 

Washington,  D.  O, 
Sib  :  Referring  to  my  report  dated  80th  instant  on  my  negotiations  with  the 
Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  relative  to  the  commutation  of  their  perpetual 
annuities,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  paper  which  was  handed 
me  to-day  by  Dennison  Wheelock,  a  member  of  the  said  Oneida  Indians,  which 
is  substantially  a  copy  of  pages  42  and  43  of  the  council  minutes  transmitted 
with  my  report  of  yesterday. 

The  statement  recorded  on  said  pages  of  the  council  minutes  was  presented 
orally  by  Mr.  Wheelock,  and  upon  reading  the  transcript  of  same  he  desired 
to  make  some  slight  changes  In  the  phraseology  of  his  oral  statement  as  re- 
corded, and  to  also  add  a  clause  bearing  upon  the  present  population  of  the 
Six  Nations  of  New  Tork,  as  reported  in  department  telegram  to  me  of  29th 
instant,  which  corrected  statement  he  requested  me  to  forward  for  such  action 
as  may  be  deemed  proper. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  MoLaughun,  Inspector. 


Oneida  Indians  or  Wisconsin. 

Miss  Lattba  M.  Cobnelius.  I  move  that  Dennison  Wheelock  be  authorised  by 
this  council  to  state  our  reasons  for  refusing  to  accept  the  commutation  of 
our  annuity  as  proposed. 

(Motion  seconded  by  John  Powless  and  carried  unanimously.) 

Dennison  Wheelock.  For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin 
I  desire  to  present  the  following  resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  the  hand  of  BiaJ.  James  McLaughlin, 
United  States  Indian  inspector: 

**  Resolved  hy  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  in  tribal  councU  asseml^led. 
That  the  Government  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  provide  laws  and 
means  whereby  all  the  relations  now  subsisting  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  said  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  be  Judicially  ex- 
amined by  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  and  that  said  court  be  gl\-en 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  all  matters  in  dispute  of  said  tribe  against 
the  United  States,  including  any  interests  which  may  be  due  them  from  tlie 
United  States,  and  to  determine  the  present  value  of  the  annuity  now  payable 
to  said  tribe  under  treaty  of  November  11,  1794,  Seventh  Statutes  at  Large, 
page  46." 

The  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  have  rejected  the  offer  of  the  Government 
to  take  $20,000  in  settlement  of  their  annuity  payments  principally  for  the 
reason  that  said  amount  does  not  represent  the  true  value  at  the  present  time 
of  said  annuity,  nor  does  it  represent  the  true  proportion,  based  upon  the 
present  number  of  l>eneflciaries  of  the  Six  Nations,  which  we  Oneida  Indians 
are  entitled  to  receive  as  our  share  of  the  $4,500  provided  in  the  treaty  of 
November  11,  1794.  The  present  number  of  persons  of  the  Six  Nation  Indians 
entitled  to  share  in  the  per  capita  payment  of  tiie  annuity  provided  by  the 
treaty  of  November  11,  1794,  are  approximately  7,777.  Of  this  number,  5,476 
are  residents  of  New  York  and  2,301  are  the  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin.  Taking 
this  number  as  the  basis  for  computing  the  share  of  the  Oneida  Indians  of 
Wisconsin  out  of  the  $4,600  now  payable,  the  result  shows  that  said  Indians 
are  entitled  to  $1,331.50  annually,  or  $331.50  more  than  they  are  at  present 
receiving.  This  amount  capitalized  at  5  per  cent  in  accordance  with  your 
instructions  would  make  $26,630,  which  is  $6,630  more  than  offered.  Moreover, 
the  New  York  Indians  having  received  approximately  $6,000  more  than  they 
were  entitled  to,  it  is  no  more  than  fair  that  th^  be  made  to  disgorge  the 
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actual  amount  of  excess  In  their  payments,  said  amount  recovered  to  be  added 
to  the  amount  payable  to  the  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin. 

We  have  rejected  the  proposition  also  for  the  reason  that  we  claim  to  hav« 
certain  other  matters  in  dispute  oyer  rights  arising  and  growing  out  of  its 
existence  as  a  tribe  and  nation,  and  the  fear  is  entertained  that  if  the  treaty 
relations  with  the  United  States  Government  are  dissolved  certain  of  those 
claims  would  become  void  and  unenforceable.  We  believe  that  if  all  the  matters 
which  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  have  against  the  United  States,  in 
tlie  form  of  claim,  interest,  annuity,  or  otherwise,  can  be  brought  into  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  that  court  be  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  the  cases 
In  dispute,  that  we  would  receive  a  fiiirer  and  more  equitable  adjustment  of 
our  matters  than  if  these  things  were  adjusted  between  the  department  and 
the  tribe  ourselves. 

We  have  therefore  decided  to  aslc  you,  in  your  official  capacity  as  an 
Inspector  of  the  Interior  Department  to  convey  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  resolution  which  we  have  sub- 
mitted, believing  that  our  interests  demand  an  impartial  adjudication  in  con- 
formity with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  November  11,  1794,  which  was  entered 
into  solely  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  friendship  and  peace  between  the 
Six  Nations  (of  which  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  are  a  part)  and  the 
United  States. 

Dennison  Wheelogk, 
Befn'esenting  the  Oneida  Indians  of  WisoonHn. 

OmiDA  Indian  Agxkot, 

Oneida,  Wia^  August  SO,  1911. 


[Telegram.] 

Depabtment  ov  the  Intebiob, 

August  29, 1911. 
To  McLAUGHiJir, 

Inspector,  Oneida,  Wis,,  via  Green  Bay: 
Your  telegram  24th.  Census  Six  Nations  1855  showed  total  5,000;  8,720  in 
New  York,  980  Oneidas  and  800  Stockbrldges  in  Wisconsin.  Proportion  goods 
annuity  sent  Oneidas  that  year  $882.  Increased  to  $1,000  in  1869,  when  census 
showed  12,018  in  Wisconsin  and  4,491  in  New  York.  Ledgers  Indian  Office 
show  that  11,000  has  been  sent  to  Wisconsin  Oneidas  each  year  since  1874. 
Nothing  found  showing  why  amount  has  remained  unchanged.  Census  1910 
shows  Six  Nations  in  New  York  5,476;  Oneidas,  Wisconsin,  2,301. 

Samuel  Adams,  Acting  Secretary. 

[Telegram.] 

Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 

August  24,  1911. 
To  MoIiAUGHLnr, 

Inspector,  Oneida,  Wis.,  via  Green  Bay: 
Your  telegram  24th.    Accurate  information  as  to  basis  of  division  of  annuity 
can  not  be  furnished  by  25th.    Careful  search  being  made  in  Indian  Office. 
You  will  be  advised  by  wire  of  result  in  two  or  three  days. 

Samuel  Adams,  Acting  Secretary. 

[Telegram.] 

Oinm>A«  Wis.,  August  2S,  1911. 
SicnrEABT  or  the  Intekiob, 

Washington,  D.  O.: 
When  and  upon  what  basis  was  the  apportionment  of  $1,000  annually  made 
to  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  as  their  proportion  of  the  permanent 
aminity  of  $4,500  to  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York  under  treaty  of  November  11, 
1794? 

The  Wisconsin  Oneidas  contend  that  an  equitable  apportionment  would  entitle 
them  to  a  greater  share  than  two-ninths  of  the  said  annuity,  as  now  received 
by  them.  The  present  number  of  Wisconsin  Oneidas  is  2,333,  and  they  wish 
to  know  the  total  number  of  each  tribe  entitled  to  share  under  the  treaty. 
Bequest  advice  by  26th  instant,  when  council  convenes. 

McLaughlin,  Inspector. 
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62d  Congress,  1  HOUSE  OF  EEPBESENTATIVES.  (  Document 
Sd  Session.       )  \    No.  252. 


PBOCEEDS  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS  APPLIED  TO  AGEICUL- 
TUEAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGES. 


LETTEfi 


FBOM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


suBHUToro 


BIPOBT  OF  DISBUBSEICBNTS  MADX  TO  AGBI0ULTX7BAL  AND 
XBOHAKIGAL  COLLXGSS  FOB  THE  FISCAL  YBAB  ENDING  JX7NB 
80, 1913,  FBOM  PBOCEEDS  OF  SALE  OF  PT7BLIG  LAND. 


Dkuuue  8^  1911. — ^Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ezpenditorefl  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


DbPARTMENT  of  THB  IlTTBBIOB, 

Washington^  December  fi,  1911. 
Sol:  Porsnant  to  section  5  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  August 
80, 1890,  entitled  "An  act  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the 

Eablic  mnds  to  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support  of  the  col- 
^3^  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  established 
under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,"  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  disbursements  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1912,  made  in  the  States  and  Territories 
under  the  provisions  of  that  act  and  of  an  act  of  Congfress  approved 
March  4, 1907,  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  lor  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1908,"  which 
provides  for  an  increase  in  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  made  by  said  act  of  August  30, 
1890. 

The  prescribed  reports  having  been  received  from  the  several  insti- 
tutions benefited  by  this  endowment  on  June  26, 1911, 1  certified  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  following  States  and  Territories  as 
each  entitlea  to  receive  the  installment  of  Uie  grant,  $50,000,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1912:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Elansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,New  Mexico, 
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New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Porto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Soutn  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

The  total  amount  paid  out  each  year  by  the  Grovemment  to  the 
States  and  Territories  under  these  acts  from  their  enactment  to  and 
including  the  installment  for  the  year  ending,  June  80,  1912,  is  as 
follows: 

1903 $1,200,000 

1904 1,200,000 

1905 1,200,000 

1906 1,200,000 

1907 1,200,000 

1908 1,500,000 

1909 1,750,000 

1910 2,000,000 

1911 2,250,000 

1912 2,600,000 


1890 $660,000 

1891 704,000 

1892 782,000 

1893 864,000 

1894 912,000 

1895 960,000 

1896 1,008,000 

1897 1,056,000 

1898 1,104,000 

1899 1,152,000 

1900 1,200,000 

1901 1,200,000 

1902 1,200,000 


Total 28,802,000 


I  haye  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  yery  respectfully, 

Wai/tsb  L.  Fisheb,  Secrefkury. 

The  SfBAKEB  of  THB  HoUSB  of  BsPRESBNTATiyBa. 
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REPORT  OF  THE 

RAILROAD  SECURITIES 
COMMISSION 

TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

AND 

LETTER  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
TRANSMITTING  THE  REPORT 
TO  THE  CONGRESS     ::     ::     :: 


Dbosmbeb  11,  1911. — Message  and  accompanying  papers  ordered  printed 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conmierce 


WASHINGTON 
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To  the  Senate  and  Howe  of  EepresentaUvee: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  your  consideration  the  report  which  has 
been  made  to  me  by  the  Baihroad  SecoritieB  Commission,  appointed 
mider  tbe  authority  of  section  16  of  the  act  to  create  a  Commerce 
Comi;,  approved  Jmie  18, 1910  (86  Stat,  556).  The  report  evidences 
lor  itself  the  careful  consideration  which  it  has  received  from  the 
commission  and  I  heartily  concur  in  the  recommendations  it  contains 
and  urge  that  appropriate  action  be  taken  to  carry  these  recommenda- 
tions into  effect 

Wm.  H.  Tati. 

Thb  Wbtcb  House,  December  lly  1911. 
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LETTER  TRANSMITTrN-G  REPORT  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT. 


NOVEMBES   IST,   1911. 

The  Presidbnt: 

We  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  report  of  the  Railroad 
Securities  Commission,  appointed  by  you  in  August  1910  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  16  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  18th 
of  that  year,  and  organized  in  the  month  immediately  following. 

Early  in  November,  1910,  a  notice  was  issued  through  the  public 
press  inviting  all  persons  having  information  or  proposals  concern- 
ing the  questions  under  discussion  to  transmit  the  same  to  the  Com- 
mission. Specific  invitations  to  appear  before  the  Commission  or  to 
transmit  opinions  were  also  extended  to  railroad  officials,  members  of 
various  State  Railroad  Commissions,  financiers,  authors  of  books 
and  articles  regarding  railroads,  business  men,  representatives  of 
c(»nmercial,  manufacturing  and  shipping  organizations,  bankers, 
lawyers  and  promoters  of  railroads  and  of  their  securities. 

Public  hearings  were  held  as  follows : 

Washington:  November  28,  29,  December  1, 1910. 

New  York:  December  16-22, 1910,  inclusive. 

Chicago:  January  28-27, 1911,  inclusive. 

New  York:  March  6-7, 1911. 

At  these  meetings  thirty-four  witnesses  were  heard.  The  opinions 
of  a  still  larger  number  were  obtained  at  informal  conferences  and  by 
individual  members  of  the  Commission.  Several  hundred  letters 
were  sent  to  other  individuals  or  associations  by  whom  the  subject 
had  been  considered,  and  the  views  received  in  response  to  these  re- 
quests were  transmitted  to  the  members  of  the  Commission  and  duly 
considered  by  them. 

The  accessible  literature  of  the  subject  was  collected  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  examined  by  the  members  of  the  Commission  as  fully  as 
the  circumstances  allowed.  Much  study  was  given  to  the  debates  in 
Congress  leading  up  to  the  passage  of  the  Act  under  which  the  Com- 
mission was  appointed.  A  personal  inquiry  into  foreign  conditions 
was  made  by  tiie  Chairman  in  October,  1910. 
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The  Commission  has  not  considered  the  comparatiye  merits  of 
government  ownership  of  raikoads  and  private  ownership  under 
governmental  regulation;  nor  has  it  attempted  to  enter  into  the  dia- 
cussion  regarding  control  of  railroad  rates,  except  as  to  their  relation 
to  the  issue  of  securities.  It  has  adhered  to  the  terms  of  tiie  Actof 
Congress  which  confines  the  functions  of  this  Commission  to  the  con- 
sideration of  questions  connected  with  the  issuance  of  stocks  and 
bonds  by  railroad  corporations. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

Abthub  T.  Hadiat, 

Chairman. 
William  E.  S.  Obiswold, 

Secr^^arjf. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMISSION. 

November  Ist,  1911. 
TheP&BSiDBNT: 

The  undersigned  have  the  honor  to  make  to  the  President  the  fol- 
lowing report  as  responsive  to  Section  16  of  the  Act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved on  June  18,  1910,  the  material  portion  of  which  reads  as 
follows: 

That  the  President  is  hereby  authorised  to  appoint  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate questions  pertaining  to  the  issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds  by  railroad  cor- 
porations, subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  or  alTect  the  same    ^    ^    ^. 

1.  BAILBOAD  SECTJBITIES  AND  INTEBSTATE  COMMEBCK 

The  railroad  companies  of  the  United  States,  with  only  one  im- 
portant exception,  owe  their  present  corporate  existence  to  state 
charters  and  are  subject  to  state  laws  regarding  their  issue  of  stocks 
and  bonds.  But  a  large  and  growing  proportion  of  their  business  is 
interstate  commerce,  regulated  by  federal  authority.  There  is  a 
widespread  belief  that  the  rates  charged  on  this  business  are  affected 
by  the  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  outstanding;  that  much  stock 
has  been  issued  without  being  fully  paid;  and  that  the  dividends 
on  this  stock  represent  an  unnecessary  tax  on  interstate  commerce. 
The  railroad  men  as  a  rule  deny  that  the  amount  of  capital  of  the 
roads,  either  nominal  or  actual,  is  seriously  considered  by  their 
agents  in  making  rates.  But  it  is  frequently  treated  by  counsel, 
ccmunissions  and  courts  as  a  thing  of  importance  in  determining 
whether  rates  are  reasonable.  If  capitalization  has  an  actual  effect 
on  interstate  rates,  the  federal  government  is  interested  in  its  con- 
trol 

There  is  still  another  way  in  which  the  issue  of  stock  for  less  than 
par  may  affect  the  conduct  of  interstate  commerce.  The  bond- 
holders who  loan  money  to  the  corporation  may  be  led  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  real  security  behind  the  bonds  equal  to  the  face  value  of 
the  stock,  when  in  fact  a  portion  of  this  value  represents  nothing 
more  substantial  than  the  expectation  of  the  promoters.  So  far  as 
this  deception  affects  only  the  individual  bondholder,  we  may  leave 
it  to  state  law  to  protect  him.  But  if  such  deceptions  become  prev- 
alent they  inevitably  affect  the  confidence  of  investors  as  a  body,  and 
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our  American  railroad  systems  fail  to  get  the  full  amount  of  capital 
needed  for  their  development  and  for  the  proper  conduct  of  their 
interstate  business.  It  is  a  matter  of  direct  concern  to  the  federal 
government  that  the  facilities  for  handling  commerce  between  the 
states  should  not  be  impaired. 

These  facilities  embrace  not  only  steam  railroads,  but  the  other 
agencies  of  commimication  and  transportation  enumerated  in  the 
Act  to  Begulate  Commerce.  While  for  brevity  the  language  of  this 
report  is  largely  confined  to  railroads,  the  discussion  and  recom- 
mendations apply  generally  to  these  other  agencies. 

2.  PBESENT  BJBQUIBEMENTS  AND  FTTTXTBE  POLIOT. 

Starting  from  different  points,  investors  and  shippers,  and  through 
them  the  general  public,  have  come  to  feel  that  state  legislation  has 
provided  inadequate  security  for  their  interests  in  this  matter.  The 
question  is  therefore  asked  with  increasing  frequency  whether  the 
United  States  Government  should  not  undertake  to  regulate  the 
issues  of  securities  by  the  roads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  as  a 
necessary  means  to  its  effective  control.  This  question  naturaUy 
divides  itself  into  two  parts:  First,  what  immediate  action  by  Con- 
gress will  best  meet  the  existing  situation;  and  second,  what  general 
principles  should  guide  the  federal  government  in  its  future  l^isla- 
tion  on  this  subject. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  immediate  action  of  Congress,  we  believe 
that  stringent  provisions  regarding  publicity  of  stock  and  bond 
issues,  which  will  show  how  far  the  laws  are  obeyed,  and  will  enaUe 
the  federal  government  to  hold  the  railroad  officials  responsible  for 
the  consequences  of  not  obeying  them,  will  be  more  salutary  and 
more  effective  than  any  new  statutory  demands.  So  long  as  the  rail- 
ways engaged  in  interstate  commerce  are  chartered  by  the  states  and 
subject  to  state  laws  regarding  their  securities,  added  federal  re- 
striction will  tend  to  create  further  confusion  in  a  situation  already 
too  complex. 

But  we  also  believe  that  the  time  is  near  when  the  difficulties  of 
the  present  system  of  dual  control,  and  the  conflict  of  state  laws,  will 
become  so  manifest  that  further  legislation  on  the  subject  will  be  im- 
perative. Unless  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
the  securities  of  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  is  defi- 
nitely established  as  being,  to  the  extent  that  Congress  acts  upon  the 
subject,  exclusive  of  State  control,  one  of  two  things  seems  likely  to 
happen :  Either  the  federal  government  and  the  governments  of  the 
several  states  will  come  to  a  common  understanding  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples to  be  adopted  in  the  control  of  security  issues,  or  the  railroad 
systems  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  exchange  their  State  Char- 
ters for  Federal  ones.    We  have  therefore  discussed  in  some  detail 
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the  principles  which  ought  to  govern  the  stock  and  bond  issues  of 
raih-oads  in  the  United  States.  Whichever  alternative  we  adopt,  we 
ought  to  have  such  a  set  of  principles  before  us.  If  we  are  to  bring 
about  a  common  understanding,  we  need  them  as  a  basis  of  negotia- 
tion. If  we  consider  federal  incorporation  of  railroads  the  more  de- 
sirable or  practicable  alternative,  we  need  them  as  the  groundwork 
of  a  federal  incorporation  law,  of  which  our  roads  may  avail  them- 
selves when  their  interests  and  those  of  the  public  require  it.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Congress  creating  this  Commission,  it  has  not 
considered,  as  an  alternative  to  these  possibilities,  the  direct  owner- 
ship of  the  railroads  by  the  government  itself.  In  that  case  the 
government  would  issue  its  own  securities,  and  none  of  the  questions 
submitted  to  this  Commission  would  then  arise. 

3.  THEOBY  OF  BAILBOAD  STOCK  ISSUES. 

Everyone  knows  that  railroad  securities  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  stocks  and  bonds;  very  few  people  apprehend  as  plainly  as 
they  should  the  distinction  between  the  two,  or  understand  the  real 
'nature  of  a  share  of  railroad  stock.  As  to  the  real  nature  of  a  rail- 
road bond,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all.  It  is  essentially  a  note  made  by 
the  company ;  a  promise  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  money,  say  one 
thousand  dollars,  at  a  specific  date  of  maturity,  and  to  pay  interest 
at  specified  rates  in  the  meantime.  The  obligation  is  definite.  The 
value  is  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  instrument. 

But  a  share  of  railroad  stock  is  of  a  different,  and  more  complex, 
character.  It  represents  two  things  instead  of  one:  That  a  certain 
sum  has  been  paid  in,  and  that  the  holder  of  the  stock  has  a  certain 
share  in  the  ownership  of  the  property,  of  whatever  value  that  may 
prove  to  be.  The  second  of  these  things  is  what  ultimately  gives  the 
stock  certificate  its  value.  In  the  case  of  a  railroad  bond  the  fact 
that  it  calls  for  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  dollars  is  a  determin- 
ing factor  in  what  it  is  worth.  But  in  the  case  of  stock,  the  fact  that 
the  certificate  represents  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  dollars  is  far 
from  being  the  determining  factor.  It  is  but  one  incident  among 
many.  Even  in  theory  it  purports  merely  to  show  that  this  was  the 
amonnt  originally  paid  by  the  subscriber  when  the  road  was  built. 
It  does  not  create  an  obligation  to  pay  its  face  value,  nor  does  that 
face  represent  its  money  value  as  a  share.  The  value  varies  with  the 
development  of  the  property  as  a  whole.  If  it  has  been  wisely 
located  and  well  managed  it  will  be  worth  more  than  the  amount  it 
represents.  If  it  has  been  unwisely  located,  or  badly  managed,  it 
wiU  be  worth  less  than  the  amount  it  represents.  The  shareholder 
choee  his  investment,  elected  his  management  and  took  his  risks.  If 
he  acted  unwisely  and  fares  badly  he  has  no  claim  that  the  public 
should  indenmify  him.    If  he  did  well,  the  public  can  not  either 
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rightly  or  wisely  fail  to  recognize  and  reward  his  f oresi^t,  so  long 
as  his  road  is  managed  with  proper  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity, and  for  the  development  of  the  traffic  which  it  carries. 

The  principal  of  a  bond  is  a  iSxed  smn,  its  interest  a  fixed  charge. 
The  value  of  a  share  of  stock  is  essentially  variable,  its  profit  essen- 
tially indeterminate. 

There  is  a  persistent  tendency  to  ignore  this  distinction;  to  «n- 
phasize  unduly  the  face  value  of  the  stock;  to  treat  the  shares  in  a 
railroad  or  other  public  service  corporation  as  claims  against  the 
community  for  the  number  of  dollars  they  represent,  rather  than  as 
fractional  interests  in  a  more  or  less  hazardous  enterprise,  in  which 
the  investors  took  risks  of  loss  and  chances  of  profit;  to  allow  cor- 
porations to  claim  immunity  from  public  regulation  when  the  divi- 
dend on  the  face  value  of  the  shares  is  below  the  prevailing  rate  of 
interest ;  and  to  subject  them  to  vexatious  attacks  when  this  dividend 
is  above  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest,  even  when  such  profit  may  be 
a  fair  compensation  for  risks  actually  incurred  in  the  past  or  a  neces- 
sary incentive  for  the  investment  of  new  capital  and  the  taking  of 
new  risks  in  the  future. 

4.   ST  ATE.  LEGISLATION  BEGABDING  STOCK  ISSITES. 

Nowhere  has  this  tendency  been  more  marked  than  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  several  states  regarding  stock  issues  of  railroad  corpora- 
tions. It  has  led  our  law  makers  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  keeping 
down  the  nominal  amoimt  of  stock,  and  too  little  upon  getting  the 
actual  amount  of  capital  needed  and  having  it  properly  used. 

Nearly  all  the  states  require  that  railroad  stock  issues  should  be 
paid  in  full  at  their  face  or  par  value.  Eighteen  have  this  provision 
in  their  constitutions;  a  majority  of  the  others  have  more  or  less  defi- 
nite laws  to  the  same  effect.  Even  without  such  specific  statute  the 
requirement  that  the  shareholder  may  be  called  upon  to  meet  the  full 
value  of  his  stock  subscription  is  operative  in  the  absence  of  legisla- 
tion to  the  contrary.  Of  such  legislation  »there  has  been  relatively 
little.  West  Virginia  alone,  among  all  the  states,  expressly  sanctions 
the  issuance  of  stock  at  less  than  par,  although  there  are  several 
others  where  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  full  payment  have  be«i 
allowed,  either  by  general  statute  or  by  special  act  of  the  legislature 
in  particular  cases. 

5.   EVASION  OF  STATE  LAWS. 

Where  the  strictness  of  the  law  regarding  capital  stock  has  inter- 
fered with  the  building  of  railroads  in  new  commimities,  evasion,  of 
its  letter  or  spirit  by  railroad  companies  have  been  frequent  The 
very  rigidity  of  the  statute  has  caused  the  public  to  be  negligent  in 
its  enforcement.    In  some  cases  the  laws  have  been  so  drawn  as  actu- 
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aUy  to  invite  evasion,  by  specifically  leaving  it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
directors  to  decide  what  constituted  an  adequate  consideration  for 
the  shares.  The  companies  have  thus  been  enabled  to  represent  that 
their  stock  was  fully  paid,  when  this  was  not  in  fact  the  case.  Some- 
times stock  has  been  issued  by  the  promoters  of  a  company  to  them- 
selves as  a  reward  for  their  services  in  organization  and  management. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  issued  in  exchange  for  rights  of  way  and  other 
forms  of  assistance  to  the  construction  of  a  new  road,  without  much 
regard  to  the  cash  value  of  the  consideration  received.  Sometimes  it 
it  has  been  issued  to  stockholders  to  represent  the  increased  value  of 
their  property,  actual  or  prospective,  on  the  theory  that  such  value 
represents  undivided  profits  which  the  stockholders  have  not  received 
or  do  not  receive  in  cash,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  obtain  in  scrip. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  issued  in  reorganizations,  consolidations,  or  in 
exchange  for  the  stock  of  other  companies,  on  terms  not  really  war- 
ranted by  the  facts  in  the  case.  Sometimes  stock  so  issued  as  full 
paid  has  been  given  as  a  bonus  to  induce  people  to  subscribe  for 
bonds. 

Besides  these  direct  methods  of  evasion,  there  have  been  more 
indirect  means  of  reaching  the  same  result  Lines  have  been  built 
ttirough  the  agency  of  construction  companies  and  paid  for  by  the 
iasne  of  securities  whose  face  value  considerably  exceeded  the  actual 
cost  of  the  roads  themselves. 

All  these  practices,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  one  last  named, 
have  been  much  more  frequent  in  the  past — particularly  during  the 
great  periods  of  railroad  expansion  from  1853-57, 1869-72, 1879-82 — 
than  they  have  been  in  recent  years.  This  change  is  not  wholly  due 
to  increased  stringency  in  the  laws.  It  is  partly  due  to  wise  admin- 
istrative measures  for  their  enforcement,  and  partly  to  the  increased 
demands  of  investors  in  bonds  for  the  real  data  as  to  the  security 
imderlying  them,  which  has  compelled  managers  of  corporations  to 
give  greater  publicity  as  to  the  real  facts.  The  Chicago  &  Alton 
reorganization  is  the  only  instance  in  the  last  decade  which  has  been 
brought  to  our  cognizance  where  the  public  has  been  offered  a 
large  issue  of  railroad  stock  (as  distinct  from  the  stock  of  a  holding 
ocMnpany),  based  merely  upon  an  estimated  increase  of  value.  Re- 
cent attempts  to  capitalize  expected  profits  in  connection  with  other 
public  service  corporations  or  with  industrials,  do  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  inquiry. 

6.  DANOEB  OF  EVASION  OF  FEDEBAL  LAW. 

A  federal  law  requiring  full  pajnnent  of  all  stock  issues,  without 
special  machinery  to  enforce  it,  could  be  evaded  as  state  laws  have 
been  evaded  in  the  past.    Tn  fact,  the  liability  to  evasion  might  be 
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greater,  because  in  some  parts  of  the  country  a  statutory  require- 
ment of  this  kind,  imposed  by  the  federal  government,  would  be 
regarded  as  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  several  states; 
and  local  companies  attempting  to  build  new  lines  with  stock  not 
fully  paid  might  have  the  support  of  local  public  sentiment  in  so 
doing.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  instances  the  federal  government 
could  not  even  count  upon  the  vigorous  assistance  of  the  state 
authorities  themselves  in  trying  to  enforce  such  an  Act  at  all  rigidly. 
Such  a  federal  requirement  superadded  to  the  state  requirement 
might  simply  mean  that  every  company  would  be  led  to  make  two 
deceptive  returns  instead  of  one.  A  federal  requirement  conflicting 
with  a  state  requirement  might  leave  us  in  an  even  worse  case;  for 
the  impossibility  of  obeying  both  authorities  would  be  made  an 
excuse  for  obeying  neither.  This  would  clearly  be  true  until  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  federal  government  was  established. 

7.  ENFOBCED   XTNIFOBMITY   NOT  YET  ATTAINABLE. 

To  make  legislation  of  this  kind  effective,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  federal  agencies  for  carrying  out  its  requirements  in 
detail.  We  should  be  compelled  either  to  burdcai  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  with  a  large  amoimt  of  additional  work,  or 
to  create  a  new  commission  to  supervise  railroad  incorporation  and 
construction  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

If  we  were  ready  to  substitute  exclusive  federal  control  for  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  several  states  over  their  railroad  corporations, 
much  could  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  establishment  of  a  national 
authority  to  supervise  both  the  issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds  and  the 
actual  expenditure  of  their  proceeds.  But,  apart  from  the  consti- 
tutional difficulties  which  might  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure, your  Commission  is  of  opinion  that,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
expediency,  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  any  such  immediate  or  forcible 
transfer  of  jurisdiction.  The  local  needs  of  different  parts  of  the 
country  are  still  divergent.  Many  railroad  problems,  both  of  oper- 
ation and  of  control,  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Enforced 
imiformity  under  federal  law  would,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  dis- 
criminate against  the  development  of  new  territory,  and  the  fatmti- 
tion  of  independent' companies;  for  a  well  established  system  has 
less  difficulty  in  securing  the  necessary  capital  by  pledging  its  credit 
than  an  independent  projector  wishing  to  develop  a  new  district. 
These  dangers  and  difficulties  may  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated. 
While  they  undoubtedly  exist  in  certain  cases,  they  are  of  a  sporadic, 
rather  than  a  general,  character.  But  they  are  urged  with  much 
force,  both  by  state  railroad  commissioners  and  by  independent 
builders;  and  they  would  constitute  obstacles  to  the  effective  en- 
forcement of  a  federal  statute.    Before  such  a  statute  is  enacted, 
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it  should  be  clearer  than  it  now  is  that  public  opinion  would  support 
it  Under  such  circumstances  the  immediate  assertion  of  exclusive 
federal  jurisdiction  under  one  general  railroad  law  appears  unwise. 
Until  such  exclusive  jurisdiction  can  be  established,  the  creation 
of  a  separate  administrative  body  subjecting  the  railroads  of  the 
country  to  a  new  system  of  concurrent  supervision,  in  addition  to 
the  many  old  ones  which  now  exist,  does  not  seem  just,  expedient 
or  ecbnomicaL 

8.  ENPOBCED  PUBLICITY  IMMEDIATELY  NEEDED. 

In  place  of  any  added  federal  requirements  concerning  payment 
for  capital  stock,  your  Conmiission  recommends  the  adoption  of 
provisions  regarding  publicity  which  will  show  the  actual  facts 
regarding  stock  and  bond  issues  in  the  several  states,  and  the  con- 
sideration received  therefor.  Any  railroad  doing  interstate  busi- 
ness which  issues  bonds  or  stocks  should  be  required  by  statute  to 
famish  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  at  the  time  of  the 
issue,  with  a  full  statement  of  the  details  of  the  issue,  the  amount 
of  the  proceeds,  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  proceeds  are  to  be 
used,  followed  in  due  time  by  an  accounting  for  such  proceeds,  as 
more  fully  hereinafter  set  forth. 

An  Act  of  this  kind  does  not  limit  the  freedom  of  the  several  states 
to  make  any  kind  of  laws  which  they  please  regarding  their  own 
corporations.  If  they  want  them  stringent  they  may  make  them 
stringent.  If  they  think  they  can  encourage  the  investment  of  capi- 
tal by  permitting  the  issue  of  stock  for  less  than  par,  they  can  allow 
sach  issues.  If  the  result  of  enforcing  existing  laws  interferes  with 
local  needs,  they  may  change  the  laws.  But  the  companies  must 
indicate  precisely  what  they/ftre  doing.  They  must  not  attract  the 
bondholders'  money  by  reprosenting  that  there  has  been  a  payment 
of  one  hundred  cents,  when  there  has  been  a  payment  of  only  fifty 
cents.  They  may,  if  they  please,  direct  the  treasurer  to  set  down 
their  partly  paid  stock  in  the  balance  sheet  as  a  liability  in  full ;  but 
they  must  make  it  plain  to  the  investor  today  and  to  the  public  to- 
morrow how  much  of  that  liability  was  represented  by  cash  assets 
contributed  and  how  much  consisted  of  what  is  called  in  English 
balance  sheets  ^^  nominal  additions  to  capital."  Such  liability  is  of 
the  corporation  to  its  stockholders  and  not  of  the  public  to  either. 

9.  MODE  OF  FBOCEDUBE. 

Two  courses  lie  open  before  us  in  our  effort  to  secure  publicity 
regarding  railroad  securities :  Either  to  require  the  express  sanction 
of  some  administrative  body  (presmnably  the  Interstate  Conmierce 
Conunission)  before  such  securities  are  issued,  or  to  rely  on  general 
statutory  provisions  under   which   the   directors  may   issue  such 
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securities  and  be  held  responsihle  for  their  proper  vsa  In  the  case  of 
either  of  these  alternatives,  the  accounting  required  most  be  full  and 
adequate  in  every  respect,  and  the  Interstate  Oanmerce  Commiflfnon 
or  other  administrative  authority  must  be  empowered  to  do  whatever 
may  be  necessary  in  its  judgin^it  to  secure  compliance  with  the 
statute  and  to  prevent  injury  to  the  public  Either  alternative  would 
involve  the  valuation  of  property  and  services  whenev^  such  valua- 
tion may  beccmie  necessary  in  establishing  the  integrity  of  the  finan- 
cial transactions  involved. 

The  first  alternative  insures  reasonably  full  publicity  before  the 
fact  Official  inquiry  following  the  formal  application  would  tend 
to  discourage  attempts  at  evasion;  and  would  probably  in  many  in- 
stances prevent  the  filing  of  applications  for  issues  .which  are  ques- 
tionable either  because  of  their  financial  unsoundness  or  because  they 
duplicate  existing  lines  instead  of  adding  to  public  conveni^ice. 

Your  Commission  nevertheless  prefers  the  seccmd  alternative  and 
doubts  the  expediency  under  present  conditions  of  a  general  law 
forbidding  railroads  to  sell  securities  without  specific  authorization 
in  advance,  it  being  understood  that  the  face  value  of  these  securities 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  obligation  on  the  public  Authorization 
in  advance  would  tend  to  create  an  impression  on  the  part  of  the 
investing  public  of  a  guaranty  or  official  recognition  of  values,  which 
no  administrative  authority  can  safely  give  The  absence  of  such 
recommendation  by  this  Commission  is  intended  to  make  it  dear  that 
no  such  guaranty  should  be  given.  A  growing  railroad  has  con- 
stant need  of  money,  and  its  officers  and  directors  are  the  best 
judges  of  the  amount  of  its  annual  requirements.  It  is  manifestly  to 
the  interest  of  the  company  and  of  the  public  that  a  road  should  get 
its  money  as  cheaply  as  it  can.  The  policy  of  allowing  a  floating 
debt  to  accimiulate  with  a  view  to  its  extinction  by  the  sale  of  per- 
manent securities  upon  the  completion  of  its  improvements  is  not  a 
good  one,  and  should  be  avoided  wherever  possible.  An  adminis- 
trative body  whose  approval  was  required  in  advance  for  the  sale  of 
securities  would  have  great  difficulty  in  always  acting  promptly 
enough  to  enable  the  roads  to  avail  themselves  of  favorable  money 
markets,  and  avoid  the  creation  of  floating  debt,  and  might  do  its 
work  so  carelessly  as  to  result  in  shielding  the  directors  from 
responsibility,  instead  of  acting  as  a  safeguard  to  the  public 

We  are  disposed  to  leave  for  the  present  to  state  commissions  the 
responsibility  of  passing  upon  the  questions  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  involved  in  the  building  of  lines  to  be  constructed 
within  the  limits  of  their  several  states,  and  to  rely  on  full  publicity 
as  to  the  use  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  securities  and  of  otiier 
assets  as  a  safeguard  against  financial  abuses. 
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10.   FACTS  TO  BE  DISCLOSED. 

With  this  end  in  view,  every  company  should  be  required  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  ^ecified  dates  a  full 
statement,  including/the  names  of  the  parties  concerned,  of  all  finan- 
cial transactions  that  have  taken  place  during  the  periods  covered  by 
the  report,  whether  in  cash,  in  securities,  or  in  other  valuable  con- 
siderations, and  whether  embraced  in  income  account  or  outside  of  it 
This  statement  should  also  include  the  disposition  of  surplus.  Every 
company  should  be  further  required  to  compile  for  the  information 
of  its  shareholders  facts  in  regard  to  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  company  for  its  fiscal  year,  of  such  a  character  and  in  such  form 
as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  direct. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  the  power  to 
investigate  all  such  financial  transactions  and  to  inquire  into  the 
bona  fides  thereof;  the  right  to  call  for  the  production  of  books  and 
papers  of  railroad  companies,  construction  companies  or  other  com- 
panies with  which  the  railroad  company  shall  have  had  financial 
transactions,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  verify  any  state- 
ments so  furnished  to  it;  and  the  power  to  examine  into  the  actual 
cost  as  well  as  the  value  of  property  acquired  or  of  services  ren- 
dered. In  all  transactions  investigated,  from  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies to  the  acquirement  of  new  lines  by  consolidation,  every  interest 
of  tiie  directors  should  be  disclosed,  and  adequate  penalties  provided 
for  any  failure  to  make  such  disclosure. 

This  enumeration  is  illustrative  and  not  inclusive.  Some  of  these 
items  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  now  requires  in  the 
reports  of  the  companies;  other  item^  are  not  now  required  and 
probably  cannot  be  imder  the  present  Act  to  Kegulate  Commerce. 
All  of  them  call  for  facts  or  groups  of  facts  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  be  empowered  to  ascertain  in  the 
administration  of  an  amendment  to  the  Act  to  Kegulate  Commerce, 
concerning  which  we  have  prepared  and  attach  to  this  report  a 
more  definite  suggestion. 

11.  PHYSICAL  VALUATION. 

** Physical  valuation"  of  railroads  in  its  bearing  on  capitalization 
has  been  to  some  extent  advocated,  and  to  a  greater  extent  opposed, 
upon  the  idea  that,  if  undertaken  by  the  United  States  Government, 
it  will  be  made  a  justification  for  reducing  the  amount  of  the  out- 
standing securities  of  the  railroads  to  the  figure  thus  ascertained, 
or  for  preventing  them  from  issuing  new  securities  when  the  amount 
of  their  outstanding  stocks  and  bonds  exceeds  the  physical  value  of 
thdr  properties  as  so  determined.  Should  a  valuation  of  the  physical 
property  of  railroads  be  made,  it  ought  not,  if  properly  applied,  to 
mvolve  either  of  those  dangers. 
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An  attempt  to  scale  down  old  securities  is  clearly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Apart  from  the  obvious  constitutional  difficulties  of  such  a 
course,  considerations  of  public  expediency  of  themselves  forbid  it 
The  direct  loss  from  the  unsettlement  of  legal  and  equitabfe  rela- 
tions would  be  very  great.  The  indirect  loss  from  the  withdrawal 
of  confidence  in  American  railroad  investments  would  be  inmieasur- 
able.  Such  a  readjustment  would  become  archaic  almost  from  the 
outset,  because  an  adjustment  of  securities  based  upon  the  values  of 
today  might  be  totally  erroneous  tomorrow.  It  would  be  equally 
madvisable,  in  cases  where  outstanding  securities  were  in  excess  of 
the  physical  valuation,  to  prohibit  the  issue  of  new  securities  until 
physical  value  had  become  equal  to  the  amount  of  securities  out- 
standing ;  because  this  principle,  if  generally  applied,  would  prevent 
roads  so  situated  from  securing  the  capital  needed  for  the  service 
of  the  commimity. 

Whenever  a  railroad  company  acquires  new  property  in  return 
for  the  issue  of  its  securities,  or  in  expending  the  proceeds  of  such 
securities,  every  means  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  ascertain  the  value  of  such  prop^ty 
as  accurately  as  possible.  A  fundamental,  though  not  necessarily 
a  controlling,  element  in  value,  is  cost  of  reproduction.  This  is 
true  of  property  in  general;  it  has  been  specifically  affirmed  of 
railroad  property  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Emi- 
nent railroad  men  who  have  appeared  before  this  Commission  have 
stated  that  in  their  opinion  cost  of  reproduction  or  physical  value 
was  the  most  important  single  element  in  determining  the  true  value 
of  the  railroad  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  we  believe  it  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  railroads,  no  less  than  of  those  who  use  them,  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  broad  powers  and  adequate 
means  for  valuation  of  the  physical  property  of  railroads  as  one 
element  in  determining  fair  value,  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of 
that  Commission,  this  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  such 
action.  This  will  give  the  public  information  which  it  is  entitled 
to  demand,  and  which  can,  in  our  judgment,  be  better  and  more  eco- 
nomically obtained  in  this  way  than  in  any  other.  The  attempt  to 
oppose  a  system  of  physical  valuation  of  this  kind  tends  to  give 
countenance  to  exaggerated  estimates  of  the  amount  of  water  in  rail- 
road stocks. 

12.  BESULTS  TO  BE  EXPECTED. 

We  believe  that  the  powers  granted  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  by  the  preceding  recommendations  may  be  found  large 
enough  to  protect  the  public,  without  the  necessity  of  passing  a  law 
that  should  require  specific  approval  in  advance  of  the  amount  and 
purpose  of  stock  and  bond  issues. 
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We  do  not  say  that  the  enforcement  of  a  law  of  this  kind  will  be 
ea^.  The  public  in  all  parts  of  the  country  has  become  accustomed 
to  the  evasion  of  laws  concerning  capital  stock.  It  is  far  easier  to 
pass  a  radical  measure  which  is  going  to  be  evaded  than  to  secure 
obedience  to  a  conservative  one.  But  we  are  confident  that  full 
public  knowledge  of  the  facts  will  diminish  the  evils  and  misunder- 
standings described  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  report  as  being 
the  chief  sources  of  the  demand  for  immediate  federal  action,  and 
will  at  the  same  time  furnish  the  proper  foundation  on  which  to  base 
more  thorough-going  reforms. 

One  of  these  evils  was  that  bondholders  were  at  times  deluded  into 
the  belief  that  there  was  a  security  behind  their  bonds  which  did  not 
existy'and  that  the  railroad  company  was  mortgaging  a  piece  of 
property  when  it  was  only  capitalizing  an  expectation.  They  thus 
entrusted  the  control  of  their  money  to  men  who  had  comparatively 
little  at  stake.  If  a  profit  was  made,  the  promoters  could  appro- 
priate it;  if  money  was  lost,  the  loss  fell  on  the  bondholders.  Roads 
built  largely  with  borrowed  capital  at  the  beginning  have  been  pre- 
vented from  subsequently  obtaining  the  credit  which  they  might 
otherwise  command.  They  have  therefore  been  less  able  to  give  to 
the  shippers  or  to  the  travelers  the  facilities  which  are  requisite  no 
leas  for  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  public,  than  for  the  profit- 
able utilization  of  the  railroad  itself.  To  the  extent  that  we  lessen 
debt,  we  shall  increase  the  power  of  the  roads  to  raise  money  when 
the  public  needs  added  facilities  and  shall  at  the  same  time  reduce 
the  chance  of  default  and  lessen  the  severity  of  commercial  crises. 

But  to  most  people  the  danger  of  these  financial  consequences 
seems  a  less  serious  thing  than  the  danger  that  the  railroads  will  tax 
the  users  of  the  road  for  the  sake  of  making  profits  on  capital  not 
actually  furnished.  The  necessity  for  paying  interest  on  bonds,  and 
the  desirability  of  providing  for  dividends  on  stock  are  sometimes 
urged  as  a  justification  for  increased  rates;  and  they  are  frequently 
put  forward  as  a  reason  why  existing  rates  may  not  fairly  be  inter- 
fered with  by  law/  To  meet  this  danger,  so  far  as  it  is  a  real  one, 
and  to  avoid  this  misapprehension  so  far  as  it  is  a  misapprehension, 
it  is  essential  that  the  stock  should  be  what  it  purports  to  be.  If  it 
purports  to  represent  one  hundred  dollars  paid  in  on  every  share,  one 
hundred  dollars  should  actually  be  paid  in.  If  it  purports  only  to  be 
a  participation  certificate,  giving  a  proportionate  interest  in  any 
profits  that  may  be  earned,  it  must  be  understood  that  this  is  its 
essential  character,  and  that  if  it  claims  any  further  rights  than  this, 
it  must  prove  them  by  specific  evidence.  This  is  in  the  interest  of  all 
parties— of  the  honest  investor  and  the  progressive  manager,  of  the 
shipper,  the  traveler  and  the  general  public. 
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If  full  publicity  be  given  to  the  facts,  we  shall  also  lessen  the 
fraudulent  creation  of  debt  It  is  the  degree  of  publicity  as  to  the 
facts,  rather  than  the  stringency  of  the  law,  which  gives  the  people 
any  real  protection.  A  stringent  law  inadequately  enfcHX^  and 
secretly  evaded  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  possibly  be  offered  the 
public,  because  it  gives  color  to  claims  which  have  no  foundation  in 
fact 

13.  CONFLICTS   OF   JUBISDICTION. 

While  we  do  not  think  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  sudden  and  quasi- 
compulsory  transfer  of  the  direct  control  of  the  stock  and  bond  issues 
of  interstate  railroads  from  the  states  to  the  federal  government,  we 
cannot  help  recognizing  that  there  are  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
construction,  operation  and  financing  of  interstate  railroads  which 
may  more  and  more  embarrass  interstate  commerce  and  necessitate  a 
larger  degree  of  federal  control,  or  even  result  in  federal  incorpora- 
tion. 

A  road  organized  by  an  individual  state  is  subject  to  state  jurisdic- 
tion regarding  certain  rates  and  facilities  and  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  issued,  and  is  responsible  to  the  state  courts  for  the 
performance  of  its  functions.  The  instant  that  its  cars  pass  across 
the  state  line  or  that  its  shipments  are  routed  to  points  in  other  states 
it  becomes  responsible  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
to  the  federal  courts.  Constitutionally  Congress  has  paramount  au- 
thority over  interstate  commerce  and  by  its  action  can  abrogate  any 
previous  action  of  the  states  which  may  prove  inconsistent  therewith. 
Practically  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  conflict  may  arise  between  local  and 
national  requirements  regarding  facilities  or  methods.  The  state 
may  prescribe  one  way  of  doing  business;  the  national  government 
may  prescribe  another,  and  forbid  the  one  ordered  by  the  state.  It 
is  only  by  the  care  of  our  railroad  commissioners,  state  and  national, 
that  serious  difficulties  of  this  kind  have  been  avoided  in  the  past 

Even  more  perplexing  are  the  questions  which  may  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  control  of  interstate  railroad  rates.  The  local  leg- 
islatures and  commissions  have  ideas  of  their  own  regarding  rates 
which  may  differ  in  some  respects  from  the  ideas  of  Congi*ess  or  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  But  the  relation  between 
through  and  local  rates  is  frequently  so  close  that  the  two  sets  of 
things  cannot  be  arranged  on  independent  principles.  The  reason- 
ableness of  the  through  rate  may  depend  upon  its  relation  to  the  local 
rate,  and  vice  versa.  It  becomes  increasingly  difficult  each  year  to 
leave  a  corporation  free  to  fix  its  local  rates  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  state  commissions  and  state  courts  only. 

Thus  the  exercise  by  a  state  of  its  authority  over  railroads  or- 
ganized or  operating  in  its  territory,  prescribing  terms  on  which, 
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and  the  limitations  within  which,  it  may  issue  securities,  may  di- 
rectly interfere  with  and  embarrass  interstate  commerce,  when  the 
issue  of  such  securities  is  essential  for  raising  funds  to  be  applied 
in  furnishing  the  necessary  facilities  for  its  interstate  traffic.  One 
or  more  instances  of  this  have  been  brought  to  our  attention.  That 
they  have  not  been  more  nimierous  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  discre- 
tion and  conservatism  which  have  usually  characterized  the  action 
of  state  commissions.  Such  state  regulation  of  the  security  issues 
of  interstate  railroads  may  be  wise  or  unwise  from  a  local  point  of 
view;  but  the  state  determination  cannot  control  the  federal  right 
This  danger  of  possible  interference  with  interstate  commerce  nec- 
easarily  tends  to  increase  with  the  number  and  activity  of  state  com- 
missions; and  it  was  for  the  protection  of  such  commerce  against 
any  int«:^rence  that  the  power  of  regulation  was  vested  in  the  fed- 
end  government. 

14.   DEVELOPMENT  BY  INTEBCOBPOBATE  HOLDING. 

Some  states  have  laws  compelling  railroads  within  their  borders 
to  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  states  in  which  they  are  located 
and  forbidding  foreign  corporations,  so-called,  from  constructing, 
owning  and  operating  lines  thus  located.  The  effect  of  these  and 
other  similar  statutes  have  been  largely  avoided  by  a  system  of  inter- 
corporate holdings,  under  which  a  corporation  organized  in  one 
state  which  owns  the  stock  or  the  major  part  of  the  stock  of  a  road  in 
another  state  can  secure  the  capital  necessary  for  construction  or 
betterment  without  subjecting  itself  to  the  restrictive  laws  of  the 
state  where  the  money  is  actually  spent.  One  or  two  instances  will 
show  how  this  system  works. 

The  state  of  Texas  has  a  law  which  rigidly  limits  the  extent  to 
which  roads  in  that  state  may  be  capitalized.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  expectation  of  those  who  passed  the  Texas  law  that  it  would 
be  a  protection  to  all  those  interested  in  the  proper  operation  and 
regulation  of  railroads.  But  it  has  had  the  practical  effect  of  mak- 
ing it  difficult  to  get  directly  by  the  sale  of  securities  of  railroads 
located  in  Texas,  the  necessary  capital  for  their  improvement;  be- 
cause if  a  road  was  already  capitalized  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
official  valuation  of  the  State  Commission,  no  further  securities  could 
ordinarily  be  placed  upon  the  property  for  necessary  improvements, 
until  this  deficiency  was  made  good.  Under  these  circumstances 
companies  organized  in  other  states  which  own  lines  in  Texas  need- 
ing added  investments  of  capital  in  order  to  handle  their  traffic  in 
that  state  economically,  frequently  resort  to  a  simple  expedient 
Instead  of  issuing  securities  of  the  Texas  company  they  plc^lge  the 
credit  of  the  parent  company  and  put  into  a  collateral  trust  any 
hitherto  unpledged  securities  of  these  Texas  roads  that  they  may 
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have  in  their  treasury,  and  if  they  have  none,  then  other  securities 
or  property,  thus  issuing  under  the  authority 'of  another  state  securi- 
ties whose  proceeds  are  to  be  spent  in  Texas. 

When  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Bailroad  wished  to 
build  its  Puget  Sound  extension  it  had  to  pass  through  several 
states  whose  laws  forbade  corporations  chartered  under  laws  of 
other  states  to  build  roads  within  their  borders  except  as  a  connec- 
tion or  prolongation  of  a  road  actually  built  to  the  state  line.  In 
order  to  conform  to  these  restrictions,  the  St.  Paul  Boad  would 
have  had  to  build  its  line  slowly,  step  by  step,  instead  of  doing 
work  in  several  states  at  once  and  putting  the  road  through  as 
promptly  as  possible.  To  avoid  this  difficulty  it  had  to  organize 
a  separate  company  to  build  the  road  in  each  state  which  had  such 
a  law.  This  in  itself  was  not  a  serious  evil;  it  simply  involved 
additional  expense,  to  have  separate  corporations  do  things  piece- 
meal which  might  have  been  done  as  a  unit  without  such  interme- 
diaries. But  it  tended  to  render  state  control  less  effective,  instead 
of  more  so.  The  system  thus  forced  upon  the  St.  Paul  Boad  would 
give  every  opportunity  for  deception  to  a  road  which  might  want  to 
deceive. 

Where  a  company  builds  its  own  roads,  it  is  possible  to  find  out 
what  they  cost  and  have  the  matter  properly  entered  in  the  balance 
sheet;  but  where  a  corporation  is  artificially  encouraged  to  divide 
itself  into  several  parts,  the  parts  that  do  the  constructing  can  sell 
their  finished  roads  to  another  part,  at  an  abnormal  profit  This 
transaction  may  furnish  the  parent  company  an  excuse  for  an  over- 
issue of  securities.  If  the  securities  thus  over-issued  are  paid  for 
in  full,  it  will  put  a  certain  amount  of  cash  into  the  treasury  of  the 
newly  organized  company  for  which  it  becomes  very  difficult  to 
hold  the  directors  of  the  parent  company  to  strict  account.  If  they 
are  not  fully  paid  for,  it  simply  means  that  the  alleged  profits  of 
the  parent  company  may  be  made  the  excuse  for  furnishing  its 
stockholders,  in  the  shape  of  a  dividend  payable  in  its  own  stock, 
a  number  of  pieces  of  paper  whose  face  value  is  greater  than  the 
amount  actually  contributed. 

15.   CONTBOL  BY  INTERCORPOBATE  HOLDING. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  railroad  capital  outstanding  on  June  30, 
1910,  $3,952,000,000,  or  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole,  was 
held  by  railroad  companies  themselves.  About  one-third  of  this 
was  bonds,  and  two-thirds  stock.  There  is  also  a  large  additional 
amount  of  railroad  securities  owned  by  various  "holding  com- 
panies," which  are  not,  technically  speaking,  railroad  corporations 
and  do  not  make  return  of  their  capital  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  but  which  control  the  policy  and  direct  the  operation 
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of  the  roads  whose  securitiee  they  have  purchased  Any  artificial 
sdmuliis  to  these  intercorporate  holdings  is  a  public  eviL  Where 
i  railroad  controls  the  operations  of  another  railroad  by  owning  a 
maiority  of  its  stock,  or  where  a  holding  company  controls  the 
operations  of  several  roads  in  the  same  manner,  we  have  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  consolidation,  without  getting  all  of  its  advantages. 
We  get  the  centralization  of  financial  power;  we  do  not  get  all  the 
economy  of  operation  which  should  go  with  it. 

Apart  from  this  general  danger,  we  open  the  way  to  several 
specific  evils. 

Where  a  railroad  controls  the  operations  of  another  road  by  the 
ownership  of  a  majority  of  its  stock,  there  is  constant  danger  that 
the  minority  holders  will  not  be  fairly  treated.  The  road  thus  pur- 
ditsed  has  become  part  of  a  large  system,  and  is  operated  by  the 
rq^reeentatives  of  the  whole  system.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  will  be  preferred  to  the  separate  interests 
of  the  part  in  matters  of  operation,  traffic  and  finance. 

Again,  the  existence  of  two  or  more  companies  under  the  same 
management,  having  separate  organizations  but  united  control,  in- 
vites the  concealment  of  financial  transactions  by  the  shifting  of 
charges  from  one  company  to  another.  We  have  already  shown  how 
this  BMty  happen  in  the  construction  of  a  new  road.  It  is  equally 
possible  in  the  operation  of  an  old  one. 

16.  FINANCIAL  DANQEBS. 

A  further  effect  of  intercorporate  holdings  is  to  change  contingent 
charges  into  fixed  ones.  A  railroad  company  buying  the  stock  of 
another  company  almost  always  issues  collateral  trust  or  other  bonds 
to  pay  for  it;  in  other  words,  it  puts  the  stocks  into  its  own  treasury 
and  sells  the  bonds  to  the  public.  As  long  as  the  road  is  prosperous 
this  change  does  little  harm.  In  fact,  it  may  appear  to  do  good. 
When  a  company  has  been  able  to  buy  a  five  per  cent  stock  by  the 
issue  of  its  own  four  and  a  half  per  cent  bonds,  there  is  an  apparent 
profit  of  one-half  per  cent  annually  on  the  transaction  to  the  com- 
pany and  an  apparent  reduction  in  total  charges  which  it  must 
meet  But  with  any  diminution  in  traffic,  the  bad  effect  of  the  change 
is  at  once  obvious.  The  interest  on  the  bonds  remains  a  fixed  charge 
against  the  company.  The  effect  of  a  loss  of  dividends  would  have 
been  felt  chiefly  by  the  individual  stockholders;  a  default,  or  even 
a  threatened  def aidt,  of  interest  has  an  effect  on  the  credit  and  confi- 
dence of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  may  precipitate  a  financial 
crisis. 

The  extent  to  which  the  credit  of  our  railroads  is  being  pledged 
is  evidenced  by  the  change  in  the  proportion  of  railroad  stocks  and 
bonds   held   by   the   public.     In   1899   these   were   nearly   equal; 
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$4,307,000,000  stocks  and  $4,336,000,000  bonds.  Eleven  years  later 
the  figures  given  by  the  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission were  $5,678,000,000  stocks  and  $8,866,000,000  bonds—*  serious 
disproportion.  The  growth  of  intercorporate  holdings  is  responsible 
for  a  considerable  part  of  this  change.  This  disproportionate 
growth  of  fixed  interest-bearing  obligations  as  compared  with  stock 
is  primarily  the  result  of  the  issuance  of  bonds  in  payment  of  roads 
acquired,  and  would  still  have  taken  place  even  if  title  had  been  taken 
in  fee  instead  of  through  stock  ownership ;  but  the  latter  method,  by 
reason  of  its  facility  for  the  issue  of  collateral  trust  bonds,  has  un- 
questionably been  an  important  factor  in  creating  this  disproportion. 
So  long  as  different  parts  of  what  is  naturally  a  connected  system 
of  railroads  are  chartered  by  separate  states  there  are  likely  to  be 
artificial  obstacles  to  consolidation ;  and  while  these  obstacles  exist, 
we  shall  find  it  difficult  either  to  check  the  tendency  toward  increased 
intercorporate  holdings,  or  to  deal  with  the  evils  incident  thereto. 
Each  instance  of  intercorporate  holdings  thus  furnishes  an  added 
argument  for  federal  charters. 

17.   ALTERNATIVE  METHODS. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  law,  there  are  two  distinct  methods  by 
which  we  might  avoid  conflicts  between  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments in  the  control  of  railroad  stock  and  bond  issues,  and  deal  with 
the  problems  of  construction  and  finance  incident  thereto. 

One  method  relies  on  a  full  interchange  of  views  between  the  Inter- 
^  state  Commerce  Conmiission  and  the  commissions  of  the  several 
states,  as  a  means  of  securing  harmony.  If  it  is  possil)le  for  the  meni- 
bers  of  all  these  different  bodies  to  arrive  at  a  common  understand- 
ing on  a  question  of  public  policy,  they  usually  have  little  trouble 
in  getting  the  necessary  authority  from  CJongress  and  the  state  legis- 
latures to  put  a  consistent  policy  into  effect.  This  way  of  doing 
things  was  illustrated  in  the  legislation  regarding  safety  appliances  a 
few  years  ago;  it  is  just  being  illustrated  in  connection  with  control 
of  railroad  accoimts  to-day.  In  each  of  these  matters  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  was  made  by  conflicting  requirements ;  in  each,  a  full 
discussion  of  the  questions  involved  was  followed  by  a  substantial 
agreement  on  the  main  points,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  several 
commissions  prevented  serious  difficulties  from  being  raised  about 
minor  ones. 

Whether  we  could  secure  a  similar  agreement  on  matters  of  finance, 
where  the  conflict  of  interest  between  different  localities  is  more 
'  serious  and  the  differences  of  opinion  are  more  fundamental,  is  open 
to  doubt. 

If  the  public  interest  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  should  be 
jeopardized  by  these  differences,  we  can  perhaps  have  recourse  to  a 
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Federal  Incorporaticm  Act,  which  shall  permit  railroads  to  exchange 
their  state  charters  for  federal  ones.  We  believe  that  such  an  Act 
could  be  so  drawn  as  to  offer  advantages  in  the  conduct  of  interstate 
traffic  without  unduly  conflicting  with  local  interests.  The  most 
important  of  these  advantages  would  be:  (1)  The  right  to  construct 
lines  needed  for  interstate  commeroe,  under  proper  local  supervision, 
and  with  proper  regard  for  local  needs,  but  without  the  agency  of 
local  corporate  organizations;  (2)  The  right  to  have  rates  super- 
vised by  a  smgle  authority  which  could  pay  proper  regard  to  the 
mutual  relaticms  df  local  traffic  and  interstate  traffic,  instead  of  two 
sqmrate  authorities  dealing  with  the  two  things  independently; 
(3)  An  equitable  system  of  taxation  which  would  distribute  to  the 
several  states  their  proportionate  parts  of  taxes  levied  on  both  the 
tangible  and  intangible  property  of  the  railroad  by  some  harmonious 
plan. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  definite  choice  between  these  two  alterna- 
tives. But  it  is  not  too  early  to  indicate  the  principles  which  should 
guide  our  legislation  conoeming  stocks  and  bonds  in  either  events 
For  our  progress  toward  putting  these  principles  into  effect  will 
necessarily  be  slow  by  either  method.  If  we  try  to  bring  the  views 
of  different  legislatures  into  harmony,  the  discussion  must  be  de- 
liberate in  order  to  have  any  chance  of  success.  If  we  rely  on  per- 
mission to  exchange  state  charters  for  federal  ones,  we  must  give 
both  the  railroads  and  the  states  time  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  availing 
themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

If  in  the  discussion  that  follows  we  have  seemed  to  have  more  defi- 
nitely in  mind  the  adoption  of  a  federal  charter  than  federal  control 
of  state  corporations,  it  is  because  this  method  enables  us  to  make 
onr  suggestions  in  clearer  and  more  concrete  shape;  the  underlying 
principles  and  aims  would  be  substantially  the  same  in  the  two  cases. 

18.  TBEATMEKT  OF  EXISTING  ISSUES. 

Whatever  alternative  we  adopt,  any  disturbance  but  a  volimtary 
one  of  the  existing  amounts  or  status  of  bonds  or  stocks  validly 
issued  is  clearly  inadmissible;  and  in  general  there  should  be  as 
little  disturbance  as  possible  of  the  relations  to-day  existing  between 
different  classes  of  security  holders.  These  relations  often  seem 
unnecessarily  complicated,  both  in  their  provisions  regarding  distri- 
bution of  income  and  in  their  delegation  of  voting  powers.  But  the 
confusion  and  litigation  which  would  result  from  the  attempt  to  dis- 
turb them  would  outweigh  any  possible  good  to  be  obtained. 

The  absence  of  any  attempt  to  base  security  issues  upon  revalua- 
tion will  emphasize  the  true  character  of  our  American  railroad 
stocks,  as  being  essentially  praticipation  certificates  giving  a  right 
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to  a  proportionate  share  of  whatever  profits  may  be  earned,  rather 
than  evidences  that  a  certain  specific  amount  of  money  has  actu- 
ally been  invested  in  the  property. 

19.  FBICE  OF  NEW  ISSUES  OF  STOCK. 

A  most  important  and  difficult  question  is  that  of  the  price  at 
which  new  stock  may  be  issued.  We  believe  that  no  restrictions  ex- 
cept those  of  publicity  should  be  placed  upon  the  power  of  the  direc- 
tors to  issue  new  stock  pro  rata  to  their  stockholders  at  or  above  par, 
even  though  the  price  received  be  less  than  the  existing  market  value 
of  the  old  stock.  The  experience  of  Massachusetts  has  shown  that 
the  attempt  to  prohibit  the  issue  of  stock  below  its  market  value  has 
hampered  the  investment  of  capital  and  has  distinctly  interfered 
with  the  development  of  facilities.  If  this  has  been  the  experience 
of  Massachusetts,  where  capital  was  abimdant,  we  can  hardly  expect 
better  results  in  states  where  capital  is  more  scarce.  ^ 

A  further  objection  to  §iny  attempt  to  compel  the  sale  of  new 
stock  at  a  price  above  par  is  that  it  implies  a  certain  warrant  that 
this  value,  thus  publicly  fixed,  will  be  maintained  in  the  future,  on 
the  old  stock  as  well  as  the  new.  In  thus  attempting  to  limit  profits, 
it  may  actually  tend  to  guarantee  them. 

The  question  whether  the  directors  should  be  allowed  to  issue 
stock  below  par  is  a  harder  one  to  answer.  On  the  face  of  the  matter 
it  seems  as  though  the  requirement  that  no  stock  should  be  sold  at 
less  than  par  was  a  fimdamental  principle  of  sound  finance.  So  it  is, 
if  it  results  in  the  sale  of  stock  at  par;  not  so,  if  it  results  in  the  sale 
of  bonds  at  a  discount.  If  a  road  whose  stock,  for  any  reason  what- 
soever, sells  below  par  is  prohibited  from  issuing  stock  at  less  than 
par,  it  means  that  it  must  raise  all  its  money  by  bonds.  It  is  com- 
pelled to  go  more  and  more  deeply  into  debt.  The  worse  the  finan- 
cial position  of  the  road,  the  stronger  is  the  compulsion  and  the 
heavier  are  the  interest  charges  on  the  bond.  To  compel  the  weaker 
roads  to  pursue  their  present  policy  of  issuing  fixed  interest-bearing 
obligations  by  reason  of  their  inability  to  sell  stock  at  par  may 
before  long,  by  reason  of  a  large  crop  of  receiverships,  result  in 
intensifying  the  acuteness  of  the  next  panic  and  in  prolonging  the 
subsequent  business  depression. 

If  the  stock  bears  upon  its  face  the  statement  that  each  share  rep- 
resents a  contribution  of  one  hundred  dollars  or  any  other  specified 
sum  which  constitutes  its  par  value,  we  see  no  easy  way  of  avoiding 
this  difficulty.  If  a  document  says  one  hundred  dollars  has  been 
paid,  one  hundred  dollars  ought  to  be  paid.  The  most  that  can 
properly  be  done  is  to  allow  companies  which  cannot  sell  such  stock 
at  par  to  arrange  for  the  "  amortization,"  or  gradual  cancellation,  of 
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any  necessary  discount  by  appropriating,  out  of  future  income  or 
surplus  which  may  accrue  subsequent  to  the  issue  of  such  stock  an 
ammal  sum  having  precedence  over  dividend  payment,  to  be  so  ap- 
{died  on  capital  account  as  to  make  the  deficiency  good  in  a  period  of 
no  very  great  length.  If  proper  provision  is  made  for  Uius  can- 
cdlin^  or  amortizing  this  deficiency,  such  stock  may  properly  be 
made,  by  general  law,  non-assessable.  The  reluctance  of  directors  to 
impair  their  ability  to  pay  dividends  for  a  term  of  years  will  prevent 
the  abuse  of  this  power.  We  believe  the  issue  of  stock  at  a  discount, 
under  safeguards  like  these,  to  be  far  preferable,  in  the  interest  of 
the  public,  to  the  sale  of  bonds  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  or  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  at  a  large  discount 

20.  SHABES  WITHOXTT  PAB  VALT7E. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  retention  of  the  hundred  dollar  mark, 
or  any  other  dollar  mark,  upon  the  face  of  the  share  of  stock,  is 
of  essential  importance.  We  are  ready  to  reconmiend  that  the  law 
should  encourage  the  creation  of  companies  whose  shares  have  no 
par  value,  and  permit  existing  companies  to  change  their  stock  into 
shares  without  par  value  whenever  their  convenience  requires  it 
After  such  conversion  any  new  shares  could  be  sold  at  such  price 
as  was  deemed  desirable  by  the  board  of  directors,  with  the  require- 
ment of  publicity  as  to  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  shares  and 
as  to  the  disposition  thereof;  giving  to  the  old  shareholders,  except 
in  some  cases  of  reorganization  or  consolidation,  prior  rights  to 
subscribe  pro  rata,  if  they  so  desired,  in  proportion  to  the  amoimt 
of  their  holdings. 

As  between  the  two  alternatives  of  permitting  the  issue  of  stock 
below  par,  or  authorizing  the  creation  of  shares  without  par  value, 
the  latter  seems  to  this  Commission  the  preferable  one.  It  is  true 
that  it  will  be  less  easy  to  introduce  than  the  other,  because  it  is 
less  in  accord  with  existing  business  habits  and  usages;  but  it  has 
the  cardinal  merit  of  accuracy.  It  makes  no  claims  that  the  share 
thus  issued  is  anything  more  than  a  participation  certificate. 

The  objections  to  the  creation  of  shares  without  par  vakie  are  two 
in  number:  First,  that  their  issue  will  permit  inflation,  by  making 
it  easy  to  create  an  excessive  number  of  shares ;  and  second,  that  it 
will  produce  a  division  of  roads  into  two  classes,  those  whose  shares 
have  a  par  value  and  those  whose  shares  have  not.  The  second  of 
these  objections  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  serious  one.  There  are 
listed  on  the  stock  exchanges  today,  side  by  side  with  one  another, 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  shares  of  the  par 
value  of  fifty  dollars,  shares  with  very  much  smaller  par  value,  and 
a  few,  like  the  Great  Northern  Ore  Certificates,  with  no  par  value 
at  all.     The  share  sells  in  each  case  simply  for  what  the  public 
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supposes  it  to  be  worth  as  a  share.  The  danger  of  inflation  deserves 
more  serious  consideration.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  because  shareholders  will  be  jealous  of  pe^ 
mitting  other  shareholders  to  acquire  shares  in  the  association  except 
at  full  market  value,  and  will  not  permit  the  issue  of  such  sham 
to  themselves  at  prices  so  low  as  seriously. to  impair  the  market  ot 
other  value  of  their  holdings.  Shares  either  with  or  without  par 
value,  and  whether  sold  at  par  or  above  par  or  below  it,  should, 
except  in  cases  of  consolidation  and  reorganization,  be  offered  in  tiie 
first  instance  to  existing  shareholders  pro  rata. 

The  issue  of  stock  without  par  value  offers  special  facilities  fof 
consolidation  and  reorganization. 

Where  two  roads  have  consolidated  whose  shares  have  differait 
market  values,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  equalize  the  difference  by 
the  issue  of  extra  shares  of  the  consolidated  company  to  the  owners 
of  the  higher  priced  stock.  This  practice  has  always  tended  to  pro- 
duce increase  of  capital  issues,  and  may  readily  cause  the  new  gtock 
to  be  issued  for  a  consideration  less  than  its  par  value.  The  only 
alternative  was  to  scale  down  some  of  the  old  stocks;  and  this  often 
involved  serious  difficulties,  both  of  business  policy  and  of  law.  By 
the  simple  expedient  of  omitting  the  dollar  mark  from  the  new 
shares,  the  number  can  be  adjusted  to  the  demands  of  finuicial 
convenience,  without  danger  of  misrepresentation  or  suspicicHi  of 
unfairness  to  anyone. 

In  the  case  of  reorganizations,  the  advantage  of  shares  without 
par  value  is  even  more  obvious.  It  is  here  that  the  necessity  and 
justice  of  getting  money  from  stockholders  is  greatest  It  is  here 
^^at  the  impossibility  of  getting  then^/to  pay  par  for  new  shares  is 
most  conspicuous.  We  believe  that  in  such  cases  the  public  interest 
would  be  subserved  and  the  speedy  rehabilitfition  of  the  roads  pro- 
moted, by  requiring  the  conversion  of  the  common  stock  and  encour- 
aging the  conversion  of  the  preferred  stock  into  shares  without  par 
value ;  the  certificates  simply  indicating  the  proportionate  or  prefw- 
ential  claims  of  the  holders  upon  assets  and  upon  such  profits  as 
might  from  time  to  time  be  earned. 

All  of  these  considerations  seem  to  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
securities  of  railroads  under  state  incorporations,  and  we  believe  the 
laws  of  the  several  states  could  with  advantage  be  modified  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  issuance  of  stock  without  par  value. 

21.  NEW  ISSUES  or  BONDS. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  no  limitation  should  be  placed 
on  the  price  at  which  bonds  can  be  sold,  but  any  discount  should  be 
cancelled  or  amortized  during  the  life  of  the  bonds  by  the  appro- 
priation each  year,  out  of  annual  income  or  surplus  accumulated 
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after  the  issue  of  the  bonds,  of  not  less  than  the  proportionate  amount 
of  the  discount.  In  the  case  of  convertible  bonds,  the  same  provi- 
skm  should  hold  good,  with  the  additional  restriction  that  after  con* 
Tersion  the  laws  governing  the  amortization  of  discount  on  stock 
8(dd  below  par  should  apply  also  to  the  unamortized  discount  on  con- 
Tertible  bonds.  While  the  convertible  bonds  themselves  may  be  sold 
below  par,  the  conversion  price  of  the  stock  should  equal  its  face 
Talne;  except  of  course  in  case  of  shares  without  par  value,  where, 
no  limit  as  to  conversion  price  is  necessary,  nor  any  amortization 
after  conversion.  The  premium  on  bonds  redeemed  before  maturity 
or  the  unamortized  discount  on  bonds  thus  redeemed  should  be 
duurged  to  profit  and  loss,  and  provision  made  for  the  gradual  can- 
cellation of  this  charge  out  of  income. 

Issues  of  convertible  bonds  should  be  offered  to  stockholders  pro 
rata,  in  the  same  manner  as  stock  itself,  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
may  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  subscription. 

22.  DIVIDENDS  AND  KESEBVE  FUNDS. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  by  statute  to  limit  railroad  profits  to 
a  fixed  percentage,  or  to  treat  a  high  cash  dividend  as  necessarily 
indicating  extortion.  Railroad  charges  must  be  reasonable;  but  to 
try  to  control  rates  by  arbitrarily  limiting  profits  is  to  put  the 
manager  who  makes  his  profit  by  efficiency  and  economy  on  the 
same  level  as  the  one  who  tries  to  accomplish  the  same  result  through 
extortionate  charges. 

Scrip,  bond  and  stock  dividends  should  be  prohibited.  They  are 
conunonly  justified  on  the  theory  that  the  company  has  in  times 
past  put  earnings  into  the  property  which  it  might  have  divided 
among  the  stockholders,  and  that  the  scrip  dividend  merely  re- 
imburses the  stockholders  for  what  they  have  put  into  the  road. 
But  these  sums  were  put  in,  either  to  make  depreciatioi).  _and  ob- 
solescence good,  or  as  actual  additions  to  the  property.  In  the 
former  case  the  capital  account  ought  not  to  be  increased.  In  the 
latter  case  any  such  increase  gives  color  to  the  claim  that  the  ship- 
pers have  been  taxed  to  pay  for  the  improvement  of  the  property, 
and  that  the  stockholders  have  appropriated  the  result 

Many  of  the  stock  dividends  in  past  years  have  represented  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  property,  not  paid  for  either  by  in- 
vestors or  by  shippers,  but  due  simply  to  the  foresight  of  the 
management  in  locating  and  organizing  its  business  wisely.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  stock  dividend  to  represent  this  increased 
value  may  possibly  have  been  justified,  but  it  is  far  better  to  let  the 
increased  value  be  shown  by  a  higher  rate  of  dividend  on  the  exist- 
ing shares  of  stock,  instead  of  by  an  addition  to  their  nominal 
amount. 
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If  we  prohibit  scrip  dividends,  we  can  permit  the  creation  of 
proper  reserve  funds  without  having  them  regarded  with  suspicion 
as  being  a  pretext  for  future  issues  of  unpaid  stock.  Sound  finance 
demands  that  the  companies  should  set  aside  such  funds,  out  of 
income,  to  ^^  defray  the  cost  of  progress.'^  They  can  thus  provide 
against  obsolescence,  or  make  improvements  which  add  nothing  to 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  property  and  ought  not  therefore  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  increased  capital  liability. 

Failure  to  encourage  the  creation  of  reserve  funds  out  of  surplus 
earnings  would  cause  a  constant  increase  of  fixed  charges,  already 
heavy  enough.  Whatever  gain  there  might  be  in  a  present  lower- 
ing of  rates  would  be  merely  temporary.  Investors  and  shippers 
would  alike  be  misled;  the  former  into  a  fancied  security  as  to  the 
permanence  of  dividends,  the  latter  into  the  belief  that  such  reduc- 
tion in  rates  was  permanent  Ultimately  such  a  course  would 
lead  either  to  higher  rates  or  to  steadily  diminishing  dividends  and 
consequent  impaired  credit.  Railroad  credit  is  an  important  asset 
to  the  entire  coimtry,  and  it  should  not  be  wasted.  In  encouraging, 
therefore,  the  creation  of  reserve  funds,  we  are  only  suggesting  that 
the  present  generation  shall  not  be  unmindful  of  its  obligations  to 
future  users  of  transportation.  t 

Cash  dividends  are  not  likely  to  be  as  large  as  scrip  dividends, 
because  the  former  involve  the  distribution  of  a  corresponding  amount 
of  cash,  while  the  latter  do  not.  Under  these  circumstances  the  pro- 
hibition of  scrip  dividends  should  of  itself  encourage  the  creation 
of  proper  reserve  funds.  In  this  as  in  other  respects,  all  these  three 
proposals — freedom  from  arbitrary  restriction  of  profits,  prohibition 
of  scrip  dividends,  and  creation  of  proper  reserve  funds — ^hang 
closely  together.  Any  one  by  itself  may  be  of  doubtful  value. 
Taken  together,  they  should  produce  a  result  advantageous  to  all. 

23.  TREATMENT  OF  INTEBCOBPOBATE  HOLDINGS. 

Whatever  may  be  the  evils  due  to  such  holdings,  an  unqualified 
prohibition  of  the  ownership  of  stock  of  one  road  by  another  involves 
too  much  disturbance  of  existing  relations  to  warrant  us  in  advo- 
cating it.  Much  will  be  accomplished  if  we  do  away  with  the 
unnecessary  extension  of  these  holdings  and  provide  for  equitable 
dealings  between  the  representatives  of  the  purchasing  company  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  holders  of  minority  interests  on  the  other. 

If  a  railroad  company  is  allowed  to  build  the  necessary  lines  into 
other  states  for  the  handling  of  interstate  business,  instead  of  being 
compelled  to  create  some  separate  company  to  do  this,  one  fruitful 
reason  for  intercorporate  holdings  will  be  done  away  with.  If  we 
have  full  requirements  of  publicity  regarding  the  purchase  of  stock 
of  other  companies,  and  have  the  disclosure  of  directors'  interests 
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therein,  another  source  of  danger  is  avoided.  If,  finally,  we  can 
remove  artificial  obstacles  to  consolidation  by  permitting  the  issue 
of  shares  without  par  value,  we  shall  be  able  to  avoid  the  expense 
of  double  corporate  organization  where  a  single  company  would 
better  serve  public  economy  and  convenience.  In  this  and  other 
respects,  many  of  our  difficulties  are  due  to  the  attempt  to  rely  upon 
competition  in  a  business  which,  in  private  hands,  should  be  treated 
in  essentials  as  a  regulated  monopoly. 

Any  company,  or  group  of  companies,  which  has  purchased  a  ma- 
jority of  the  stock  of  any  existing  road  may  properly  be  required  to 
buy  the  minority  stock  at  the  same  price  as  that  paid  for  the  majority 
stock  where  the  price  has  been  imif orm.  If  the  price  has  not  been 
miiform,  the  purchase  should  be  either  at  the  average  price  paid 
for  such  holdings  or  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  appraisal,  at  the  option 
of  the  minority  stockholders. 

If  a  company  has  acquired  control  of  the  common  stock  of  another,'^ 
but  not  of  its  preferred,"  it  should  be  required  either  to  buy  the 
preferred  stock  or  to  make  the  preference  cumulative.  For  the 
continued  existence  of  a  non-comulative  preference  under  such 
conditions  will  offer  constant  temptations  to  unfair  dealing,  if  not  to 
actual  fraud. 

In  order  to  avoid  vexatious  opposition  to  consolidation  by  a  mi- 
nority it  should  be  possible,  after  such  an  offer  had  been  fairly  made, 
to  convey  the  property  by  three- fourths  vote  of  the  shareholders 
and  dissolve  the  corporation.  The  purchase  of  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  stock  of  one  line  by  another  (except  as  one  of  a  group  of  rail- 
roads jointly  holding  the  stock  of  some  connecting  company)  should 
be  discountenanced  and  as  far  as  possible  prohibited. 

What  we  have  here  said  applies  only  to  intercorporate  holdings 
arising  out  of  railroad  affiliations  permissible  under  existing  statutes 
and  not  in  conflict  with  declared  principles  of  public  policy. 

24.  SEASONABLE  AND  UNBEASGNABLE  EXPECTATIONS. 

An  agreement  on  these  lines  will  enable  us  to  avoid  many  existing 
conflicts  of  jurisdiction,  and  will  incidentally  promote  honest  and  re- 
sponsible management  of  our  railroads  in  every  department.  So  far 
as  it  does  this,  it  will  be  a  good  thing  both  for  investors  and  for  ship- 
pers. But  the  extent  to  which  a  law  regarding  security  issues,  how- 
ever well  drawn,  can  protect  either  the  investor  or  the  shipper  is 
quite  limited. 

Most  of  those  who  advocate  legislation  on  this  subject  hope  for 
wider  results  than  can  possibly  be  reached  by  any  such  means.  One 
man  expects  that  a  good  law  on  stock  and  bond  issues  will  be  of  great 
service  in  enabling  courts  and  commissions  to  protect  the  shippers 
against  overcharge.    A  second  believes  that  both  investors  and  diip- 
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pers  can  be  benefited  by  an  abolition  of  the  profits  of  the  promoter. 
A  third  thinks  that  our  securities  can  be  standardized,  so  that  the 
investors  will  be  sure  of  getting  the  returns  which  are  promised 
them.  A  fourth  demands  that  public  confidence  be  so  restored  that 
the  community  may  get  the  railroad  capital  it  requires.  The  attain- 
ment of  these  results  is  beyond  the  power  of  an  Act  of  Congress. 
The  chief  thing  that  such  an  Act  can  do  is  to  remove  obstacles  which 
bad  laws  and  worse  practices  have  placed  in  our  way. 

The  attempt  to  render  direct  protection  to  the  shipper  by  a  federal 
statute  regarding  stock  and  bond  issues  is  attended  with  difficulties 
which  are  almost  insuperable. 

In  the  case  of  Smyth  vs.  Ames  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  the  amount  of  bonds  and  stocks  outstanding  was  but 
one  among  many  matters  to  be  considered  in  deciding  whether  rates 
were  reasonable.  This  therefore  is  the  law  as  determined  by  prece- 
dent ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  dictates  of  precedent  coincide  with 
those  of  business  sense.  The  attempt  to  make  the  face  value  of  se- 
curities issued  the  determining  factor  in  rates  would  result  in  putting 
a  premium  on  roads  which  had  been  speculatively,  not  to  say  dis- 
honestly, built  or  managed,  by  allowing  them  to  charge  higher  rates 
on  account  of  the  inflated  capital  thus  produced.  And,  wholly  apart 
from  any  such  speculation  or  dishonesty,  the  amount  of  stock  capital 
and  bonded  debt,  even  if  paid  for  at  par,  is  a  very  inaccurate  and 
incomplete  criterion  of  the  value  of  the  property  devoted  by  its  own- 
ers to  public  use.  It  has  at  best  only  a  historical  importance,  as 
showing  what  property  was  or  purported  to  be  worth  at  the  time  of 
the  incorporation.  It  does  not  show  what  it  is  worth,  or  what  rates 
may  properly  be  charged  for  its  use,  ten  years  later  or  even  one  year 
later. 

25.   PROMOTERS'  PROFITS  AND  SERVICES. 

We  are  told  that  tlie  profit  of  the  promoter  represents  a  wholly 
unnecessary  burden  upon  the  American  public,  and  that  so  far  as 
this  profit  can  be  done  away  with  it  will  be  good  for  all  parties. 
Neither  of  these  statements  is  quite  true.  The  promoters,  using  the 
term  in  a  broad  sense,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  constructors 
who  build  a  road  whose  future  is  uncertain,  in  the  expectation  of 
selling  the  stock  for  more  than  it  cost  them ;  and  financiers  who 
induce  the  public  to  buy  the  bonds  of  such  roads.  Both  of  these 
classes,  if  they  do  their  work  honestly,  render  useful  services  to  the 
public.  The  constructor  gives  our  undeveloped  districts  the  benefit 
of  new  roads,  which  they  would  not  get  without  his  intervention; 
and  if  he  does  his  businass  well  he  builds  the  roads  more  economi- 
cally than  anybody  else  could.     The  financier  renders  an  equally 
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important  service  in  collecting  the  capital  of  the  investors  to  build 
new  railroads  or  improve  old  ones.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe 
this  is  done  by  the  banks.  The  great  banking  concerns  of  Grermany 
use  a  very  considerable  part  of  their  deposits  in  carrying  industrial 
enterprises  during  their  initial  stages  before  their  merits  have  been 
demonstrated,  and  then  disposing  of  them  to  the  actual  investor  at 
a  profit  in  order  to  set  their  capital  free  for  the  floating  of  new 
concerns.  But  in  the  United  States  the  power  of  the  banks  to  do 
this  is  limited  by  law  and  by  custom ;  and  so  far  as  they  either  can- 
not or  do  not,  it  must  be  done  by  financial  houses  especially  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose. 

Our  American  system  undoubtedly  involves  grave  possibilities  of 
fraud.  The  man  who  is  constructing  a  road  is  tempted  to  persuade 
people  to  loan  him  money  on  inadequate  security.  The  financiers 
may  be  tempted  to  wink  at  this  deception.  Worst  of  all,  the  roads 
thus  built  may  be  built  for  sale  at  an  inflated  valuation.  The  pro- 
moter may  obtain  his  profit,  not  from  the  legitimate  increase  of  the 
value  of  his  property,  but  from  his  power  to  persuade  the  manage- 
ment of  some  larger  system  to  buy  the  branch  road  for  more  than  it 
is  really  worth.  These  are  evils  which  publicity  would  do  much  to 
check.  Where  there  is  no  fraud,  the  promoter  renders  a  service  for 
which  he  is  entitled  to  fair  remuneration. 

26.  STANDABDIZATION  OF  RAILBOAD  SECUBITIES. 

We  are  told  that  if  it  was  possible  to  standardize  food  by  a  pure 
food  law,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  standardize  railroad  securities  by 
a  securities  law.  It  is  possible — to  the  same  extent  and  no  more. 
The  pure  food  law  enables  a  man  to  know  what  he  is  buying.  It 
does  not  certify  that  the  thing  he  buys  is  good  for  him.  That  is  left 
to  his  intelligence.  The  government  cannot  protect  the  investors 
against  the  consequences  of  their  imwisdom  in  buying  unprofitable 
bonds,  any  more  than  it  can  protect  the  consumers  against  the  con- 
sequences of  their  unwisdom  in  eating  indigestible  food.  Unless  we 
are  prepared  to  have  government  guarantees  of  interest  on  railroad 
investments — a  most  questionable  proposal — ^the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  standardize  railroad  mortgages  is  the  one  which  we  use  with 
savings  bank  mortgages.  We  can  insist  on  double  security.  We  can 
say  that  at  least  half  the  capital  of  a  railroad  must  be  subscribed  by 
stockholders,  and  that  not  more  than  half  may  be  raised  by  borrow- 
ing— a  diflicult  requirement  under  existing  conditions.  Until  we 
tre  prepared  to  pass  some  law  of  this  kind  the  investor  must  depend 
upon  his  own  intelligence  to  protect  him  from  loss.  The  function  of 
the  government  is  to  see  that  correct  information  is  available. 
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27.  BESTOBATION  OF  PUBLIC  CONEIDEVCE. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  efforts  of  the  banking  authorities  in 
most  of  the  states  were  directed  toward  getting  the  discount  rates  as 
low  as  possible.  The  bank  commissioners  in  those  days  regarded 
themselves  as  the  representatives  of  the  merchants  who  wanted 
loans.  They  made  little  or  no  attempt  to  safeguard  the  stockholders 
and  creditors  of  the  bank.  Those  were  the  days  of  wildcat  banking. 
The  country  has  passed  beyond  that  period — ^nbt  solely  or  primarily 
because  it  obtained  a  national  banking  law,  but  because  it  admin- 
istered that  law  with  due  regard  to  the  security  of  the  stockholders 
and  creditors  of  the  bank  as  well  as  its  customers.  We  have  not 
developed  our  ideas  of  railroad  management  as  far  as  we  have  devel- 
oped our  ideas  of  bank  management.  The  subject  is  a  more  complex 
one.  The  apparent  conflict  of  interests  between  the  management 
and  the  customers  is  greater  with  a  railroad  than  with  a  bank. 
As  a  result  of  this  misunderstanding,  the  necessary  development  of 
railroad  facilities  is  now  endangered  by  the  reluctance  of  investors 
to  purchase  new  issues  of  railroad  securities  in  the  amounts  re- 
quired. This  reluctance  is  likely  to  continue  until  the  American 
public  imderstands  the  essential  community  of  interest  between  ship- 
per and  investor  and  the  folly  of  attempting  to  protect  the  one  by 
taking  away  the  rewards  of  good  management  from  the  other. 

We  are  told  that  a  good  law  regarding  national  incorporation  woold 
of  itself  create  public  confidence.  This  is  an  over-statement  Such 
a  law  would  remove  one  set  of  sources  of  distrust,  but  there  is  an- 
other set,  more  fundamental,  which  can  only  be  removed  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 

28.  AMOITNT  OF  ADDITIONAL  CAPITAL  BEQUIBED. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief,  based  on  imperfect  examination  of 
the  evidence,  that  the  amount  of  capital  needed  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  our  railroad  system  is  small  in  proportion  to  that  whidi 
has  been  required  in  the  past ;  that  the  profits  on  such  added  invest- 
ments of  capital  are  reasonably  well  assured;  and  that  we  can  there- 
fore fix  attention  predominantly  if  not  exclusively  on  the  needs  of 
the  shipper  without  interfering  with  the  necessary  supply  of  new 
money  from  the  investors. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  building  of  additional  railroad  mileage 
will  be  far  less  rapid  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
but  the  capital  needed  for  the  development  and  the  improvement 
of  the  mileage  already  existing  is  enormous,  even  if  we  built  no 
new  mileage  at  all.  The  outstanding  stock  and  debt  of  the  railways 
in  the  United  States  averages  less  than  $60,000  a  mile  of  line. 
This  figure  is  bound  to  be  greatly  increased  in  the  inunediate  future. 
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As  oar  population  grows  denser,  we  shall  need  more  and  more  to 
tpproximate  Emx>pean  standards  of  construction  by  the  increased 
imount  of  double  track,  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings,  the  develop- 
ment of  station  facilities  both  for  passengers  and  for  freight,  and 
many  other  improvements  scarcely  less  fundamental.  While  our 
ndhroads  are  perhaps  even  better  equipped  than  those  of  Europe 
for  the  economical  handling  of  large  masses  of  long  distance  freight, 
they  are  far  from  being  adequately  provided  with  appliances  to 
secure  the  convenience  of  the  public  or  the  safety  of  passengers  and 
anployees.  The  cost  of  all  these  things  is  very  great.  The  average 
capitalization  per  mile  of  railroads  in  Germany  is  $109,000,  in  France 
$137,000,  in  Belgium  $177,000,  in  Great  Britain  ^65,000;  and,  con- 
trary to  the  commonly  receive  opinion,  much  of  this  excess  of  cost 
as  compared  with  American  roads,  is  due  to  other  causes  than  the 
price  of  real  estate — an  item  in  which  our  companies  have  had  a 
great  advantage.  The  cost  of  European  roads  has  been  largely  due 
to  improvements  which  we  have  not  yet  made  and  many  of  which 
we  must  make  in  the  future  as  population  grows  denser.  The  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  dollars  needed  for  these  purposes  must  be  raised 
by  the  sale  of  securities. 

29.  PRESENT  BETUBN  AND  FTTTTTBE  SECTTBITY. 

Neither  the  rate  of  return  actually  received  on  the  par  value  of 
American  railroad  bonds  and  stocks  today,  nor  the  security  which  can 
be  offered  for  additional  railroad  investments  in  the  future,  will 
make  it  easy  to  raise  the  needed  amount  of  capital. 

The  ratio  of  interest  and  dividends  to  outstanding  bonds  and  stocks 
of  American  railroads  is  not  quite  four  and  a  half  per  cent  in  each 
case.  The  average  ratio  of  dividends  to  the  capital  of  national 
banks  is  between  ten  and  eleven  per  cent-  If  it  be  objected  that  the 
value  of  the  stocks  of  our  railroads  is  in  considerable  measure  due 
to  the  growth  of  the  community  rather  than  to  the  cash  ori^nally 
invested,  and  that  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  railroads  should  there- 
fore be  compared  with  the  combined  capital  and  surplus  of  the 
national  banks,  we  find  that  these  banks  have  for  the  last  three  years 
maintained  an  average  ratio  of  dividends  to  capital  and  surplus 
combined  of  over  six  and  a  half  per  cent.  If  we  look  not  at  the 
sums  divided,  but  at  the  sums  earned,  we  find  the  same  difference  of 
profit  in  favor  of  the  banks. 

Nor  can  the  security  which  most  of  our  railroads  offer  be  regarded 
as  exceptional.  The  underlying  bonds  of  the  older  systems  are 
doubtless  secure.  It  is  not  probable  that  even  a  grave  commercial 
crisis  will  affect  the  return  of  a  trunk  line  first  mortgage.  But  very 
little  of  the  new  capital  can  be  raised  on  securities  of  this  kind. 
Most  of  it  must  come  either  from  bonds  which  will  not  be  a  first  lien 
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for  many  years,  or  from  new  issues  of  capital  stock.  The  inYestors 
in  these  securities,  and  especially  in  stocks,  take  risks  which  cannot 
be  accurately  forecast.  Apart  from  probable  fluctuations  in  traffic 
and  possible  increases  in  cost  of  operation,  new  inventions  may  at 
any  time  render  much  of  their  present  plant  antiquated.  The  sub- 
stitution of  electricity  for  steam  is  but  a  type  of  the  many  changes 
which  railroads  may  be  compelled  to  make,  any  one  of  which  might 
involve  large  additions  to  their  cost  without  the  assurance  of  cor- 
responding additions  to  their  return. 

30.  WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  BEASOKABLE  BETTJBN. 

We  hear  much,  about  a  reasonable  return  on  capital.  A  reason- 
able return  is  one  which  under  honest  accounting  and  responsible 
management  will  attract  the  amount  of  investors'  money  needed  for 
the  development  of  our  railroad  facilities.  More  than  this  is  an 
unnecessary  public  burden.  Less  than  this  means  a  check  to  rail- 
road construction  and  to  the  development  of  traffic.  Where  the  in- 
vestment is  secure,  a  reasonable  return  is  a  rate  which  approximates 
the  rate  of  interest  which  prevails  in  other  lines  of  industry.  Where 
the  future  is  uncertain  the  investor  demands,  and  is  justified  in 
demanding,  a  chance  of  added  profit  to  compeniisate  for  his  risk. 
We  can  not  secure  the  immense  amount  of  capital  needed  unless  we 
make  profits  and  risks  commensurate.  If  rates  are  going  to  be 
reduced  whenever  dividends  exceed  current  rates  of  interest,  in- 
vestors will  seek  other  fields  where  the  hazard  is  less  or  the  oppor- 
tunity greater.  In  no  event  can  we  expect  railroads  to  be  developed 
merely  to  pay  their  owners  such  a  return  as  they  could  have  ob- 
tained by  the  purchase  of  investment  securities  which  do  not  involve 
the  hazards  of  construction  or  the  risks  of  operation. 

31.  POINTS  TO  BE  EMPHASIZED. 

In  concluding  its  report  your  Commission  desires  to  emphasize 
the  following  points : 

1st  The  questions  presented  for  its  consideration  do  not  include 
or  involve  a  comparison  of  the  policy  of  governmental  ownership 
of  railroads,  with  the  policy  of  private  ownership  in  any  of  its 
forms.  The  Act  of  Congress  under  which  the  Commission  was 
appointed  provides  that  its  duty  shall  be  "to  investigate  questions 
pertaining  to  the  issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds  by  railroad  corpora- 
tions, subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce, 
and  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  or  affect  the  same.^  The 
Commission  has,  therefore,  concerned  itself  exclusively  with  ques- 
tions which  arise  imder  a  system  of  governmental  regulation  of 
privately  owned  railroads. 
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Slid.  It  has  not  seemed  to  the  Commission  profitable  to  consider 
at  length  what  the  government  might  have  done  in  times  past,  nor 
to  enter  upon  a  historical  recital  of  incidents  arising  out  of  the 
unregolated  issue  of  securities.  Bailroad  development  has  gone  so 
far  and  such  a  vast  volume  of  securities  has  already  been  issued, 
that  the  only  questions  of  real  importance  today  are  whether,  under 
the  conditions  which  now  exist,  it  is  desirable  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  regulate  the  issue  of  future  securities,  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  manner.  In  other  words,  the  large  volume  and 
complex  relationships  of  the  outstanding  securities,  the  issue  of 
which  has  not  been  regulated  at  all  by  the  federal  government  and 
has  not  been  effectively  regulated  by  the  state  governments,  make  it 
impossible  to  treat  the  question  of  present  or  future  regulation  as 
it  might  have  been  treated  if  these  securities  were  not  already  in 
existence. 

3rd.  It  would  have  been  equally  unprofitable  for  the  CJommission 
to  enter  upon  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  or  affect  railroad  securities,  at  a  time  when  important  cases 
are  pending  which  will  go  far  to  determine  the  scope  and  extent  of 
federal  authority  in  this  and  other  closely  related  subjects.  Such  a 
discussion  could  oidy  state  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission regarding  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress.  The  issues 
themselves  will  remain  undecided  until  the  Supreme  Court  decides 
them.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  outcome,  the  present  fact 
which  faces  us  is  that  constitutional  questions  of  far-reaching  conse- 
quence are  to-day  unsettled  and  must  remain  so  for  a  considerable  time. 
Under  these  circumstances,  any  attempt  by  Congress  to  adopt  the 
poUcy  of  Federal  regulation  to  the  exclusion  of  state  regulation, 
would  be  premature.  On  the  other  hand,  to  superimpose  Federal 
r^ulation  upon  state  regulation  would  add  to  conflicts  and  complex- 
ities which,  in  the  public  interest,  should  be  diminished  rather  than 
increased.  Your  Commission  believes  that  for  the  present  an  earnest 
effort  should  be  made  on  the  part  of  state  authorities  to  harmonize 
existing  requirements,  both  of  law  and  procedure,  and  that  for  the 
future  careful  consideration  should  be  given  by  Congress  to  the 
preparation  of  a  permissive  federal  incorporation  act  for  railroads 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

4th.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  abuses  connected  with  railroad 
securities  arise  out  of  an  almost  universal  failure  to  recognize  the 
distinctions  which  exist  and  should  exist  between  bonds  and  stocks. 
A  bond  is  an  obligation  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  of  money  at  a  stated  time. 
A  stock  certificate  is  merely  the  evidence  of  ownership  of  a  share  in 
the  property,  profits,  and  risks  of  a  corporation.  Most  of  the  evils  of 
which  investors  and  the  public  complain  have  grown  out  of  the  at- 
tempt to  give  to  stock  a  face  value  in  terms  of  money.    Even  if  the 
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state  laws  prohibiting  the  issue  of  stocks  for  less  than  par  were 
literally  enforced  all  that  the  recitals  on  the  face  of  a  fully  paid 
share  of  stock  as  to  its  par  or  money  value  would  signify  is  that  at 
the  time  of  the  issuance  of  the  share  there  had  been  paid  into  the 
corporation  an  amount  of  money  (or  other  valuable  considOTation) 
equal  to  the  par  value  of  the  share.  They  do  not  even  purport  to 
indicate  that  at  any  time  after  the  original  issue  of  the  stock  the  cor- 
poration was  possessed  either  of  the  money  or  the  money's  worth. 
The  real  value  of  the  stock  certificate  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  money  has  been  invested.  The  Conmiission  is,  therefore, 
of  the  opinion  tJiat  it  is  far  more  important  to  ascertain  just  what 
are  the  facts  connected  with  the  issue  of  securities  and  what  is  actu- 
ally done  with  whatever  money  has  in  fact  been  realized  from  the 
stock  which  is  issued,  than  merely  to  make  sure  that  the  par  value 
of  the  stock  was  paid  in  at  the  time  of  issue. 

5th.  If  we  were  compelled  to  assume  that  rates  are  to  be  mate- 
rially influenced  either  in  their  making  by  the  railroads  or  in  their 
regulation  by  the  Government  by  the  amount  and  face  value  of  the 
stocks  and  bonds  outstanding,  it  seems  to  your  Commission  impos- 
sible to  escape  the  conclusion  that  these  securities  should  be  issued 
only  imder  Gk)vernmental  regulation.  Your  Commission,  however, 
believes  that  the  amount  and  face  value  of  outstanding  securities 
has  only  an  indirect  effect  upon  the  actual  making  of  rates  and  that 
it  should  have  little  of  any  weight  in  their  regulation. 

In  so  far  as  the  value  of  the  property  is  an  element  in  rate  regu- 
lation the  outstanding  securities  are  of  so  little  evidentiary  weight 
that  it  would  probably  be  of  distinct  advantage  if  courts  and  com- 
missions would  disregard  them  entirely,  except  as  a  part  of  the 
financial  history  of  the  property,  and  would  insist  upon  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  actual  money  invested  and  of  the  present  value  of  the 
properties.  For  this  and  other  reasons  discussed  in  the  body  of  the 
report,  your  Conmiission  reconmiends  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  should  have  authority  and  adequate  funds  to  make  a 
valuation  of  the  physical  property  of  railroads  wherever  the  ques- 
tion of  the  preserit  value  of  these  roads  is,  in  the  judgment  of  that 
Commission,  of  suflScient  importance.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  your  Commission  does  not  believe  that  the  cost  of  reproduction 
of  the  physical  properties,  however  carefully  computed,  is  the  sole 
element  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  present  value  of  a  rail- 
road, or  that  the  outstanding  securities  could  or  should  be  made  to 
conform  to  any  such  arbitrary  standard. 

If  railroad  securities  were  to  be  issued  only  after  express  authori- 
zation of  each  particular  issue  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion or  other  governmental  agency,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Gov- 
ernment can  thereafter  escape  the  moral,  if.  not  the  legal,  obligatiiHi 
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to  recognize  these  securities  in  the  regulation  of  railroad  rates.  In 
Tiew  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  railroad  systems  of  this  country  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  financial  interests  involved,  both  on  the  part 
of  the  railroads  and  of  those  who  pay  the  rates,  your  Commission 
believes  that  the  possible  consequences  of  such  a  system  of  regula- 
tion are  too  serious  to  warrant  its  adoption  at  the  present  time. 

6th.  Upon  the  whole,  your  Commission  believes  that  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  facts  concerning  the  issue  of  securities  and  the 
expenditure  of  their  proceeds  is  the  matter  of  most  importance. 
It  is  the  one  thing  on  which  the  federal  government  can  effectively 
insist  today ;  it  is  the  fundamental  thing  which  must  serve  as  a  basis 
for  whatever  additional  regulation  may  be  desirable  in  the  future. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

Abthxtb  T.  Hadley,  Chairman. 

Frederick  N.  Judson. 

Frederick  Strauss. 

Walter  L.  Fisher. 

B.  H.  Meyer. 
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SUGGESTIONS  RELATING  TO  PUBLICITY,  INDICATING  POINTS 
UPON  WHICH  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ACT  TO  REGULATE  COM- 
MERCE MIGHT  BE  BASED. 

[This  Commission  has  not  considered  it  proper  to  present  a  formal  draft  of  a 

statute.] 

Every  railroad  corporation  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
shall  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  or  prior  to 
the  date  of  issuance  of  any  stocks,  bonds,  notes  or  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness  payable  at  periods  of  more  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  thereof,  and  now  or  hereafter  to  be  authorized,  a  certificate 
of  notification  in  such  form  as  the  Commission  may  from  time  to 
time  determine  and  prescribe  which  shall  show  : 
First:  (a)  The  total  amount  thereof  authorized. 

(6)  The  number  and  amount  thereof  outstanding  prior 
to  the  date  of  such  certificate;  the  amount  thereof 
theretofore  retired;  the  amount  thereof  then  undis- 
posed of,  and  whether  such  amount  is  held  in  the 
treasury  of  the  corporation  as  a  free  asset,  or 
pledged,  and  if  pledged,  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  pledge. 
{e)  The  number  and  amount  thereof  then  to  be  issued  and 
whether  to  be  sold,  pledged  or  held  in  the  treasury 
of  the  corporation  as  a  free  asset;  if  such  securities 
are  to  be  sold,  the  terms  of  sale  if  a  contract  for  such 
sale  has  been  made,  and  if  any  part  of  the  consider- 
ation to  be  received  therefor  is  other  than  money,  an 
accurate  and  detailed  description  thereof;  if  such 
securities  are  to  be  pledged,  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  pledge. 

(d)  The  number  and  amount  thereof  remaining  unissued. 

(e)  If  the  issue  is  of  shares  of  stock,  the  certificate  shall 

lilso  show  the  par  value  thereof,  or  if  the  issue  is  of 

shares  of  stock  that  have  no  specified  nominal  or  par 

value,  the  nimiber  of  such  shares,  and  the  number  of 

then  outstanding  shares  previously  issued. 

Second:  The  preferences  or  privileges  granted  to  the  holders  of 

any  such  shares  of  stock;  the  dates  of  maturity,  rates  of  interest  of 

any  such  bonds,  notes  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness,  and  any 

conversion  rights  granted  to  the  holders  thereof,  and  the  price,  if 

anj,  at  which  such  shares  or  bonds  may  be  redeemed. 

Whenever  any  securities  set  forth  and  described  in  any  certificate 
of  notification  as  pledged  or  held  as  a  free  asset  in  the  treasury  of 
the  corporation  shall  subsequent  to  the  filing  of  such  certificate  be 
sold  or  repledged  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  corporation,  such 
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corporation  shall  file  a  further  certificate  of  notification  to  that 
effect,  setting  forth  therein  all  such  facts  as  are  required  by  sub- 
division (c)  of  the  foregoing  first  paragraph. 

The  provisions  in  regard  to  certificates  of  notification  shall  apply  to 
notes  or  evidences  of  indebtedness  running  for  periods  of  twelve 
months  or  less,  and  to  the  pledging  or  repledging  of  stocks,  bonds 
or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  to  secure  such  notes  or  evidences 
of  indebtedness  running  for  periods  of  twelve  months  or  less,  except 
that  such  certificates  may  be  filed  within  ten  days  after  the  issue 
thereof  instead  of  on  or  prior  to  the  date  of  such  issue. 

Every  such  railroad  corporation  shall  furnish  to  the  Conmiission, 
at  such  time  or  times  as  the  Commission  may  require,  in  addition  to 
its  income  account,  a  balanced  statement  of  its  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures on  capital  account,  and  of  the  surplus  of  the  income  account 
accruing  during  the  period  covered  by  such  statement,  as  well  as  of 
all  other  financial  transactions  that  have  taken  place  during  such 
period,  with  whom  had,  whether  in  cash,  in  securities,  or  in  other 
valuable  consideration. 

The  Commission  may  also  require  the  carrier  to  furnish  any  fur- 
ther statements  of  fact  or  evidence  that  it  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

The  certificates  of  notification,  and  any  other  written  statement 
furnished  to  the  Commission  under  the  Act,  shall  be  signed  and  veri- 
fied by  the  auditor,  comptroller,  or  other  acting  fiscal  head  of  the 
carrier. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  enforce  these  provisions, 
and  to  make  public  by  appropriate  means  the  information  received, 
as,  in  its  discretion,  it  may  deem  proper;  and  such  certificates  of 
notification  shall  at  all  times  be  deemed  public  records  and  open  to 
inspection. 

The  Commission  may  also  require  the  carrier  to  compile  for  the 
information  of  its  shareholders  such  facts  in  regard  to  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  carrier  for  its  fiscal  year  in  such  form  as  the 
Commission  may  direct.  The  carrier  may  be  required  by  order  of 
the  Commission  to  disclose  every  interest  of  the  directors  of  sach 
carrier  in  any  transaction  under  investigation.  The  Commission 
shall  have  the  power  to  investigate  all  such  transactions  and  to  in- 
quire into  the  good  faith  thereof,  to  examine  the  books  and  papers  of 
carriers,  construction  or  other  companies  or  of  firms  or  individuals 
with  which  the  carrier  shall  have  had  financial  transactions,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  it  to  verify  any  statements  furnished,  and  to 
examine  into  the  actual  cost  and  value  of  property  acquired  by,  or 
services  rendered  to,  such  carrier. 

Appropriate  penalties,  including  fine  and  imprisonment,  should 
be  provided  for  violation  of  these  provisions. 
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BKPOBT  OP  UNITED  STATES  DELEGATION  TO  GENERAL  ASSBMBLT 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 

TRAJI8MITTIN0 

BBPO&T  OF  THE  DELEGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE 
GENEBAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  INTEBNATIONAL  INSTTTXTTE  OF 
AGBICnLTXTBE,  1911. 


Dkbmbsb  I3y  1911. — ^Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Depabtment  OP  State, 
Wdshington,  December  1£,  1911. 
Hon.  Champ  Clabk, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  information  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  report  of  the  delegates  of  the 
United  States  to  the  General  Assemblv  of  the  International  Insti- 
tote  of  Agriculture  which  convened  at  Kome,  Italy,  in  May,  1911. 

The  Department  of  State  feels  itself  under  obligations  to  transmit 
this  report  to  Congress  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  delegates 
attended  the  general-  assemblv  in  pursuance  of  legislation  by  Con- 
gress (deficiency  act  approved  March  4,  1911);  but  no  request  for 
the  printing  of  the  report  is  to  be  implied  from  the  act  of  trans- 
mission. "Ix)  the  contrary,  the  Department  of  State  is  opposed  to 
the  printing  of  the  report  if  the  cost  thereof  is  to  be  chargeable  to  it 
under  the  joint  resolution  approved  March  30,  1906,  "to  correct 
abuses  in  tne  public  printing  and  to  provide  for  the  allotment  of 
certain  documents  and  repoi^s."  inasmuch  as  the  appropriation  for 
printing  for  the  Dep>artment  of  State  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  department's  printing  and  also  for  the  printing  of  documents  of 
this  description,  as  to  which  the  department  serves  merely  as  a 
conduit. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant^  P.  C.  Enox. 
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Washington,  September  /,  1911. 
The  Seorbtart  of  State. 

Snt:  The  delegates  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  which  con- 
vened at  Rome,  Italy,  in  May,  1911,  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report: 

The  general  assembly  is  the  le^lative  body  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture.  It  consists  of  delegates  from  each  of  the 
countries  which  are  parties  to  the  treaty,  dated  June  7, 1905,  by  which 
the  institute  was  created,  and  which  number  at  present  48.  The 
general  assemblv  meets  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  years  to  determine 
the  policies  andf  adopt  the  budget  of  the  institute.  The  executiye 
authority  of  the  institute  is  the  permanent  conmoittee,  consisting  of 
one  delegate  from  each  adhering  country.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  permanent  committee  spend  substantially 
all  their  time  in  Rorne,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  institute.  The  per- 
manent conmoittee,  Uke  the  cabinet  in  most  European  countries,  is 
not  only  the  principal  executive  body,  but  also  the  one  that  initiates 
most  of  the  measures  which  come  before  the  general  assembly.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  creating  the  institute,  the 
permanent  committee  submitted  to  the  various  governments,  some 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  present  meeting  of  the  general  assembly,  a 
program  of  subjects  to  be  considered.  At  the  meeting  the  perma- 
nent conmaittee  submitted  various  reports  and  recommended  various 
resolutions,  the  reports  and  resolutions  on  each  subject  being  pre- 
sented on  behalf  or  the  committee  by  one  of  its  members,  designated 
as  a  reporter. 

The  members  of  the  general  assembly  were  divided,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  various  subjects  on  the  program,  into  lOur 
commissions  or  committees,  most  individual  delegates  being  mem- 
bers of  two  or  more  of  these  commissions.  The  reports  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  permanent  conmoittee  were  suomiCted  to  these 
commissions  and  carefully  discussed.  The  conclusions  of  the  com- 
missions were  then  embodied  in  a  formal  report  to  the  general 
assembly,  which,  in  most  instances,  approved  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commissions  without  change. 

Of  the  48  countries  adhering  to  the  institute,  all  but  2  were  repre- 
sented by  delegates  to  the  general  assembly.  The  number  of  aele- 
gates  varied  from  1  to  6  from  each  country,  the  total  number  present 
being  99. 

In  connection  with  the  detailed  official  report  of  the  actions  taken 
by  the  general  assembly,  hereto  annexed,  tne  members  of  the  dele- 
gation wish  to  call  special  attention  to  a  few  of  the  most  important 
of  these  actions. 

One  question  which  was  considered  by  the  general  assembly  and 
which  will  require  special  action  by  the  United  States  r^tes  to  tiie 

f)ubUcation  of  the  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  institute  in  the  "Rugliflh 
anguage.  In  accordance  with  the  treats  creating  the  institute 
French  is  the  official  language.  The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  Uie 
institute  have  been  sufficient  thus  far  to  permit  the  translation  and 
printing  of  the  various  reports  and  bulletins  in  the  TCnglinh  lan^age 
as  well.  The  short  montnly  bulletins,  dealing  wiUi  crop  conditions^ 
have  also  hitherto  been  puolished  in  three  or  four  other  languages 
besides  French.    It  is  apparent,  however,  that  additional  funds  will 
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be  required  hereafter  if  such  translations  are  to  be  published.  It 
was  the  feeling  of  the  institute  that,  despite  the  fact  tnat  English  is 
doubtless  the  most  important  commercial  language,  it  is  not  proper 
tiiat  the  expense  of  an  English  translation  or  of  translations  mto  a 
limited  niunber  of  other  languages  should  be  met  out  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  institute,  which  are  contributed  by  all  of  the  48  countries, 
some  of  which  derive  Uttle  direct  benefit  from  these  translations.  It 
was  agreed  by  the  institute  that  additional  funds  for  the  publications 
ought  hereafter  to  be  secured  through  paid  advertisements  to  be 
inserted  in  the  publications  and  through  subscriptions  to  the  publi- 
cations or  direct  contributions  by  such  countries  as  desire  the  print- 
ing of  the  reports  in  languages  other  tlian  French. 

In  view  of  this  action  of  the  institute,  the  American  delegates 
decided  informally,  after  consultation,  and  subject  to  your  approval 
and  to  the  action  of  Congress,  that  an  English  edition  of  the  publica- 
tions ought  to  be  secured  by  direct  appropriation  on  the  part  of  the 
English-speaking  countries  adhering  to  the  institute. 

Ine  estimated  cost  of  tranlating  into  English  and  printing  these 
documents  is  about  $12,000  per  annum,  of  which  amount  the  delegates 
from  the  United  States  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States 
should  contribute  $5,000,  leaving  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  tne  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  other  English- 
speaking  countries  to  contribute  the  remaining  amoxmt  needed. 

It  is  therefore  reconmiended  by  the  delegates  that  in  the  next 
estimate  submitted  by  the  Department  of  State  to  Congress  an  item  of 
$5,000  be  included,  in  addition  to  other  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
institute  and  for  the  payment  of  delegates  thereto,  as  a  proper  amoimt 
for  the  United  States  to  contribute  as  its  share  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
lation of  the  publications  into  English  and  their  printing  in  that  lan- 
guage. There  was  an  informal  understanding  with  the  executive 
officers  of  the  institute  that  if  this  were  done  the  institute  would 
snpply  as  many  English  copies  of  each  document  to  the  United  States 
as  is  possible  on  the  basis  of  its  contribution,  which  publications  will 
be  subject  to  distribution  by  our  Government,  eitner  through  the 
Department  of  State  or  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or 
otherwise.  It  is  believed  by  the  delegation  that  these  copies  might 
advantageously  be  distributed  free  of  charge  to  agricultural  colleges, 
agricultural  societies  and  institutions,  and  the  leading  agricultural 
papers  of  the  United  States. 

The  publications  which  it  is  thus  proposed  to  distribute  in  the 
Englifth  language  consist  of  the  monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
AgriculturaT  Intelligence  and  Plant  Diseases,  the  monthly  Bulletin 
orthe  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence,  and  the  monthly 
BuUetin  of  Agricultural  Statistics.  Each  of  these  publications 
contains  much  valuable  information.  The  first  named  simmaarizes 
the  experience  of  all  the  leading  countries,  as  shown  in  official  and 
private  publications,  with  respect  to  methods  of  agricidture,  and 
particularly  methods  of  combating  plant  diseases.  The  second 
contains  information  of  great  value  regarding  cooperation  in  agri- 
cultural industry,  such  as  cooperative  marketmg,  agricultural 
banking  systems,  and  the  like.  The  third  contains  official  estimates 
of  the  acreage  planted  to  various  crops,  their  condition  during  growth, 
and  the  amoimt  of  harvest,  togetner  with  information  regardmg 
domestic  animals. 
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Another  recommendation  of  the  general  assembly,  in  which  the 
delegates  from  the  United  States  cordially  concur^  is  that  steps  be 
taken  ''to  appoint  an  international  technical  conmiission,  composed 
of  eminent  specialists  from  the  adhering  countries,  to  take  up  the 
study  of  effective  international  protection  against  the  invasion  and 
spread  of  diseases  of  plants  and  msect  pests.  It  is  well  known  that 
much  more  than  half  of  the  varieties  of  insects  injurious  to  plants 
were  imported  into  the  United  States  from  other  countries,  while 
the  proportion  of  plant  diseases  thus  introduced  is  probatd^  still 
greater.  For  the  most  part  both  insects  and  diseases  were  intro- 
duced through  imported  nursery  stock  and  seeds,  and  might  have 
been  prevented  eitner  through  proper  quarantine  regulations  at  our 
own  ports  of  entry  or  by  proper  inspection  at  the  points  where  the 
shipments  originated. 

One  important  function  of  the  proposed  international  conumssion 
would  be  to  suggest  and  help  to  frame  such  legislation  or  regulations 
in  the  various  countries  as  would  minimize  the  danger  of  future 
spread  from  one  country  to  another  of  either  plant  diseases  or  inju- 
nous  insects.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  also,  that  such  a  conamission, 
having  available  all  the  information  acquired  in  all  the  countries  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  treating  diseases  and  of  controlling  or  destroy- 
ing insects,  would  be  able,  tli^ough  the  study  of  so  wide  a  range  of 
data,  to  reach  invaluable  results.  If  such  a  commission  were  created, 
not  only  the  conclusions  it  might  reach,  but  the  data  upon  which 
those  conclusions  were  founded,  could  be  made  available  tor  the  use 
of  the  scientists  engaged  upon  like  problems  in  oiu*  National  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  in  our  numerous  State  agriculturfd  coupes 
and  the  benefit  sure  to  result  can  hardly  be  estimated.  On  account 
of  the  direct  advantage  sure  to  accrue  to  the  United  States,  therefore, 
as  well  as  by  reason  of  the  duty  which  rests  upon  us  as  one  of  the 
family  of  nations  to  bear  our  share  in  any  work  that  is  undertaken 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  the  delegates  earnestly  hope  that  when  this 
reconunendation  is  brought  before  you,  as  it  will  be  in  due  course 
from  the  permanent  committee  of  the  institute,  it  may  have  your 
careful  consideration. 

It  was  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  delegates  from  the  United  States 
that  the  Campbell  system  of  dry  farming — first  developed  and  demon- 
strated by  a  citizen  of  our  country — was  made  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  and  interesting  papers  presented  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  general  assembly.  Tnis  report  was  presented  by  the 
delegate  from  Hungary,  M.  De  Miklos  de  Miklosvar,  and  was  the  sub- 
ject of  long  and  able  discussion.  It  was  shown  that  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  countries  represented  in  the  institute  are  directljr  or  indirectly 
interested  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  connected  with  dry  farm- 
ing, and  it  was  decided  that  the  report  of  M.  De  Miklos  de  Mudosvar 
fiJiould  be  forwarded  to  the  adhering  Governments  and  their  attention 
especially  called  to  the  questions  it  raises. 

Another  very  important  action  taken  by  the  institute,  pertiaps  the 
most  important  of  all  things  considered,  related  to  ^e  form  of  the 
reports  of  the  condition  or  growing  crops.  Without  entering  into 
technical  details,  it  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  that  the  question 
at  issue  was  whether  the  institute  should  undertake  to  present  these 
reports  in  the  form  of  definite  estimates  of  Uie  percentage  of  the 
probable  yield  as  compared  with  average  yield,  or  whether  the  re- 
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ports  should  be  expressed  in  a  much  more  indefinite  manner  by  a 
system  of  "notes  or  classification/'  which  are  practically  equivalent 
merely  to  descriptive  words  regarding  the  condition  of  the  crop. 

The  first  of  these  two  plans  is  substantially  the  plan  employed  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  American  delegates  vigorously  advocated 
its  adoption  by  the  institute  as  the  only  method  which  would  permit 
combination  of  the  reports  of  the  several  countries  into  a  single  state- 
menty  and  the  only  one  which  would  give  information  requiring  no 
further  interpretation  by  the  reader.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  conOTatu- 
lation  that  the  general  assembly  saw  fit  to  adopt  this  first  plan,  rrac- 
tically  this  means  that  the  Institute  of  Apiculture  will  seek  hereafter 
to  induce  all  the  countries  in  its  membership  to  adopt  a  basis  of  crop 
reporting  substantially  similar  to  that  employed  by  the  United 
States,  or  at  least  to  furnish  facilities  by  which  their  crop  reports  can 
be  converted  to  a  basis  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  United  States. 
The  members  of  the  delegation  from  the  United  States  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  action  taken  on  this  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  general 
assembly  assures  an  ultimate  great  measure  of  success  to  the  work  of 
the  institute  in  crop  reporting.  They  were  convinced  that  only 
through  an  official  intemationfd  institute  of  this  character  would  it 
be  possible  to  secure  complete  and  correct  information  regarding 
crops  and  crop  conditions,  and  thus  to  prevent  improper  manipula- 
tion of  prices  of  agricultural  products. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  perfecting  of  the  system  of  inter- 
national a^cultural  statistics  proposed  by  the  institute  will  neces- 
sarily require  a  very  considerable  period  of  time.  However  perfect 
in  principle  may  be  the  scheme  of  compiling  the  statistics  devised  by 
the  institute,  it  can  not  be  applied  in  practice  in  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory maimer  until  all  the  leading  countries  have  placed  their  sys- 
tems of  a^cultural  statistics  upon  a  uniform  basis,  or  at  least  upon 
such  a  basis  as  will  permit  the  conversion  of  the  statistics  to  a  uniform 
principle.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that,  largely  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  institute,  there  has  already  been  a  rapid  movement  toward 
uniformity  in  crop  statistics  of  the  various  countries  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  the  attitude  of  the  delegations  of  most  of  the  countries 
at  the  meeting  of  the  institute  indicated  clearly  that  further  progress 
toward  such  nmdamental  uniformity  will  take  place  steadily  in  the 
future. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  action  of  the  institute  with  respect  to 
international  statistics  of  stocks  of  agricultural  products,  of  exports 
and  imports,  and  of  prices  of  such  products.  The  United  Statas  is 
almost  the  only  country  which  has  even  approximately  satisfactory 
statistics  of  stocks,  and  the  institute  has  accordingly  urged  upon  other 
countries  to  begin  the  collection  of  such  statistics.  There  is  a  great 
lack  of  uniformity  and  of  comparabiUty  among  the  different  countries 
with  respect  to  statistics  of  exports  and  imports.  The  institute  accord- 
ingly recommends  to  the  governments  to  consider  means  of  correcting 
these  difficulties,  and  will  shortly  submit  definite  suggestions  regard- 
ing such  means  for  the  consideration  of  the  several  governments.  The 
institute  proposes  as  soon  as  possible  to  begin  the  publication  of 
monthly  reports  on  these  classes  of  statistics. 

The  meinbers  of  the  delegation  from  the  United  States  wish  to 
express  their  appreciation  oi  the  great  service  which  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Italy  has  rendered  to  the  institute  throughout  its  career. 
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It  was  at  his  invitation  that  the  conference  was  held  at  Rome  in 
1905,  which  resulted  in  the  treaty  for  the  organization  of  the  insti- 
tute. He  has,  at  his  own  expense,  donated  land,  convenientlj  and 
beautifully  situated,  and  has  erected  a  palatial  building  for  the 
offices  of  the  institute  and  for  the  meetings  of  its  general  assembly. 
He  also  contributes  toward  the  current  operations  of  the  institute  by 
munificent  private  donations,  distinct  from  the  regular  contributions 
of  the  Italian  (Government.  At  the  reception  tendered  by  the  King 
of  Italy  to  the  delegates  to  the  general  assembly  he  expressed  his 
warm  and  active  interest  in  the  work  and  success  of  the  institute,  and 
was  in  turn  thanked  enthusiastically  on  behalf  of  the  institute  for 
the  support  he  has  given.  The  members  of  the  American  dele^tion 
had  the  honor  of  a  private  and  informal  audience  with  the  King  of 
Italy  during  their  stay  in  Rome. 

Tne  delegation  also  desires  to  express  its  gratification  at  the  cour- 
tesy which  was  shown  them,  as  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
not  only  by  the  delegates  from  other  countries,  but  by  the  officials  of 
the  Italian  Grovemment  and  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  recomition 
which  was  accorded  to  the  members  of  the  delegation  enabled  them 
to  take  an  active  and  effective  part  in  the  work  of  the  institute,  and 
they  were  shown  every  possible  consideration  by  all  with  whom  they 
came  into  personal  or  official  relations. 

The  members  of  the  delegation  can  not  refrain  from  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  great  service  which  has  been  rendered  to  this  country  and 
to  all  the  countries  of  the  world  by  the  Hon.  David  Lubin,  the  per- 
manent delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the  Institute  of  A^culture. 
Mr.  Lubin  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  establishing  an  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture.  He  devoted  years  of  enort  in  the 
face  of  opposition  to  awakening  an  interest  in  the  subject  among  the 
nations  oi  the  world  and  bringing  about  the  adoption  of  the  treaty 
which  created  the  institute.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  treaty  he  has, 
as  delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the 
institute,  given  practically  all  of  his  time  without  salary  to  the  work 
of  the  institute.  The  delegation  found  when  at  Rome  that  the 
service  which  Mr.  Lubin  has  rendered  is  fully  and  highly  appreciated 
by  the  Governments  of  the  various  countries  represented  in  the 
institute  and  by  the  delegations  of  those  countries  to  the  institute. 
It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  this  important  international  movement  owes  its  origin  to  one 
of  our  own  citizens. 

Whether  there  could  be  established  an  international  institute  of 
agriculture  which  would  justify  its  name  and  become  a  vitally 
helpful  agency  in  the  study  and  solution  of  agricultural  problems  the 
world  over,  has  been  a  question  in  the  minds  of  many  sincere  students 
of  those  problems.  That  such  an  institute  has  been  established,  and 
that  it  will  grow  steadily  and  rapidly  in  influence  and  in  practical 
^ciency,  is  the  profound  conviction  of  all  those  who  attended  the 
last  general  assembly  and  studied  at  first  hand  the  work  that  has 
been  done,  the  organization  that  has  been  perfected,  and  the  scope  of 
future  plans.  In  the  leading  countries  of  Europe,  where  by  reason  of 
proximity  to  its  headq^uarters  the  work  of  the  institute  is  best  known, 
the  enthusiasm  for  it  is  universal.  This  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
all  of  these  countries  not  only  maintain  a  permanent  delegate,  but 
were  represented  at  the  general  assembly  by  their  full  quota  of  dele- 
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gates,  all  of  whom  were  men  of  eminence  and  influence  whose  very 
presence  was  a  testimonial  to  the  success  of  the  institute.  One  of  the 
del^^ates  from  the  United  States.  Mr.  Victor  H.  Ohnsted,  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  general  assembly,  was  required  to  travel  through 
certain  European  countries  for  the  purpose  of  securing  information 
needed  by  the  Department  of  Affriculture,  and  in  each  oi  the  countries 
visited  he  met  prominent  ofl&cials  and  private  citizens  who  spoke  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  work  of  the  institute.  Without  exception  they 
seemed  deeply  impressed  with  the  good  work  already  done  and  its 
ultimate  great  usefulness  to  every  nation  adhering  to  it. 

The  members  of  the  delegation  desire  in  conclusion  to  express  their 
conviction  that  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  is  destined 
not  only  to  serve  a  most  useful  purpose  with  respect  to  the  gathering 
and  diffusion  of  information  regarding  agriculture  and  commerce 
throughout  the  world,  but  to  fill  a  much  broader  sphere  of  usefulness. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  potent  instrumentalities  for  the  unification  of 
the  world,  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the 
earth,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  closer  friendly  rela- 
tions among  the  nations,  and  for  the  further  development  of  that 
earnest  cooperation,  that  unity  of  action,  which  is  rapidly  making 
one  mind  and  one  heart  for  the  world.  An  abundance  or  good  food  at 
prices  which  afford  just  remuneration  to  the  producer  and  are  at  the 
same  time  within  the  means  of  the  consumer  is  one  of  the  essentials  of 
a  high  civihzation.  To  the  problem  of  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  world's  food  supply  the  institute  is  addressing  itself. 
But  above  and  beyond  all  this  tne  institute  is  a  tremendous  rorce  for 
the  improvement  of  international  manners  and  morals  and  conduct, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace. 

Appended  to  this  report  is  (1 )  a  hst  of  the  delegates  to  the  meeting 
of  tne  general  assembly  from  all  nations;  (2)  a  recapitulation  of  the 
reports,  debates,  and  resolutions  of  the  general  assembly;  and  (3)  a 
report  by  the  delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the  permanent  com- 
mittee, Hon.  David  Lubin. 
Very  respectfully, 

David  J.  Foster. 

Chas.  F.  Scott. 

E.  Dana  Dukand. 

Victor  H.  Olmsted. 

Edgar  R.  Champlin. 
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NAMm  AND  POSmONS  OF  DBLBOATE8  OF  THE  ADHERING  COUNTRIES  TO  THE  GENERAL 

ASSEMBLY. 

Germany . — ^Hia  Excellency  Dr.  Thiel,  acting  privy  councilor;  Dr.  T.  Mueller,  acting 
mpepar  privy  councilor,  delegate  to  Uie  permanent  committee  of  the  Internationa! 
Institute  of  Apiculture;  Dr.  van  der  Borght,  president  of  the  imperial  bureau  of 
Statistics;  Prof.  Dade,  secretary  general  of  the  Council  of  German  Agriculturalists; 
Bazon  de  Putlitz  auf  Grosspankow,  representative  of  the  German  Society  of  Agricul- 
ture; M.  de  Levetzow  auf  Sielbeck,  representative  of  the  Federation  of  Agricultural- 
ists: H.  Jobannsen,  councilor  on  agricmtural  economy,  vice  president  of  the  Imperial 
Feaeration  of  German  Cooperative  Agricultural  Societies. 
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AneniintL — ^HIb  EzceUency  M.  £.  Portelft,  miniBter  plenipotentiary  of  tbe  A^^ 
tine  Republic  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  delegate  to  tbe  permanent  committee 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Agrictilture. 

Au$trkL—<}ciani  Frans  Attems,  chamberlain  of  His  Majesty,  provincial  deputy, 
reporter  on  agriculture  to  the  provincial  deputatiooi  of  Styria;  Dr.  Ernst  Seidkr, 
director  general  in  the  imp^iaf  ministry  of  a^culture;  Baron  Hans  de  (^lobloch, 
ministerial  section  councilor  in  the  imperial  mmistry  of  agriculture;  Chevalier  Victar 
de  Posri,  ooundlor  in  the  imperial  ministrv  of  agriculture,  delegate  to  the  permaneat 
committee  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Hungary,— M,  Edmond  de  Miklos  de  Miklosvar,  secretary  of  state  for  agnculture, 
member  A  the  chamber  of  maniates,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  d  the 
International  Institute  of  A^cmture;  M.  Laurent  de  Roth  de  Pongyelok,  ministerial 
councilor,  chief  of  division  m  the  ministry  of  agriculture;  M.  Eti^me  de  Bemat  de 
Koriat,  director  of  the  Confederation  of  Hunsarian  Agricultiualists;  M.  Jules  de  Robinek 
de  ZeitvabessenyO,  director  of  the  National  Socie^  of  AgricultutaUsts;  M.  Genge  de 
Linhart,  royal  councilor,  formerly  professor  in  the  Academy  <rf  Agriculture;  M»  Zvoni- 
mir  Zepic,  township  councilor. 

Belgiian. — ^M.  Prooet,  director  general  of  the  rural  office  in  the  ministry  of  aericultore 
and  public  works;  M.  O.  BoUe,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  ttie  Inte^ 
naticmal  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Branl.—Vni.  Vincenso  Grossi,  consul  of  Brasil  at  Rome;  Dr.  Cortines  Imxj^  onder 
commissioner  of  Brasil  to  the  international  expositions  at  Turin  and  R<une. 

BtUgaria. — ^M.  D.  Risofif,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Bulgaria  to  His  lihjesty  the 
King  of  Italy,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  International  institute 
of  Agriculture. 

ChUe.—li,  S.  Aldunate  Baacuflan,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Chile  to  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Italy;  -M.  Alejandro  Bertrand;  M.  Ennque  Paut-Veigara,  consul  geaenu 
of  Chile  m  Italy. 

Ckma, — ^His  Excellencv  M.  Ou-Tsong-Lien,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  China  to 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy. 

Costa  /2toa.— M.  R.  Monieal^gre,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Costa  Rica  to  Hit 
Majesty  the  Kine  of  Italy. 

Cuba, — ^M.  C.  M.  de  Cespedes  y  Queeada,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Cuba  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture. 

D^nimirib.— baron  H.  C.  O.  de  Rosenkrantz,  grand  huntsman  of  the  court:  M.  H. 
H.  Konow,  gentieman  of  the  chamber,  secretary  of  the  lejgation  of  Denmark  to  die 
Government  of  Italy,  delefiute  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture;  M.  K.  VallOe.  secretary  in  chief  in  the  ministry  of  agriculture. 

Ottoman  Emj^,—Dr,  Mehmed  Djemil  Bey,  delegate  to  the  permanent  conunittee 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Agnculture. 

Egypt. — ^M.  B.  Chimirri.  deputy  to  the  Italian  Parliament,  delegate  to  the  per 
manent  conunittee  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Equodor, — M.  A.  Nerero,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Equador  to  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Italy. 

Spain. — ^M.  Enrique  Trenor  y  Monteeinos,  Count  of  Montomes,  chief  of  the  agri- 
cultural service  of  the  Province  of  Valence;  M.  Ignacio  Girona  y  Villanova,  engineer 
in  agronomics;  M.  Augusto  Echeverria  y  Bardel,  engineer  in  agronomics,  councilor 
of  agriculture,  delegate  of  Spain  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture;  M.  Leopoldo  Salas  y  Amat,  engineer  in  agronomical  diief 
of  the  agricultural  section  of  Malaga. 

United  States  o)  America.— 'EatL,  David  J.  Foster,  former  chairman  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Foreign  Afburs  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott  former 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Mr.  Vic- 
tor H.  Olmsted,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Stati&tics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Mr.  E.  Dana  Durand,  Director  of  the  Censub  of  the  United  States;  Gen.  Edgar  R. 
Champlin;  Mr.  David  Lubin,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture. 

EQmpML. — Prof.  Cuboni,  director  of  the  section  of  vegetable  pathology  at  Rome, 
delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  Intemationiu  Institute  ctf  Agnculture. 

Frarvcit. — ^M.  Daubr^,  coimcilor  of  state,  director  eeneral  of  waters  and  forests  io 
the  ministry  of  agriculture;  M.  Vassiliere,  director  of  agriculture  in  the  ministiy  of 
agriculture;  M.  Dabat,  director  of  hydraulics  and  of  agricultural  improvonents  in 
the  ministry  of  agriculture;  M.  Louis-Dop,  vice  president  of  the  International  Insti- 
4nite  of  Agnculture;  M.  Decharme,  chief  of  the  service  of  mutual  credit  and  agricul- 
tural cooperation  in  the  ministry  of  agriculture;  M.  Lepage,  dhief  of  tiie  service  ^ 
technical  studies  in  the  office  of  agricultural  information  in  the  ministry  ol  agricuhon 
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Algmim.'-^iL  Lenge,  chief  of  the  service  of  technical  studies  in  the  office  of  agricul* 
tQimTinfonDEtion  in  the  ministry  of  i^culture  of  France. 

Re^cfuy  0/  TVnit.— M.  Malet,  engineer  of  agronomics,  chef  du  secretariat  of  the 
office  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  colonization. 

Great  Britain  and  Irdand^—Sir  Thomas  H.  Elliott,  E.  G.  B.,  permanent  secretary 
in  Uie  board  of  amcuhure  and  fishmes;  Mr.  T.  P.  Gill,  secretaiy  in  Uie  department 
of  agriculture  and  technical  instruction  for  Ireland;  Mr.  H.  G.  Dering,  counselor  of 
the  embassy  of  Great  Britain  to  Uie  Italian  Government,  delegate  to  Uie  permanent 
oopiinittee  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Atutraha. — Mr.  H.  G.  Dering,  counselor  of  the  Embassy  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
Italian  Government,  delegate  to  the  permament  committee  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Amculture. 

Canada. — ^Hon.  Arthur  Bover,  senator,  del^ate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the 
Intemational  Institute  of  Ag^culture;  Mr.  T.  K.  Doherty,  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
poblications  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  special  correspondent  of  the  Inter- 
naticmal  Institute  of  Amculture. 

British  India, — Sir  Edward  Buck,  E.  0.  S.  I.,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

New  Zealand, — ^Mr.  H.  G.  Dering,  coimselor  of  the  embassy  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
Italian  Goveniment,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Mauritiui, — ^Mr.  H.  G.  Dering,  coimselor  of  the  embassy  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
Italian  Government,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Aericulture. 

Qteea, — ^M.  A.  Garapanos,  diarg^  d'affaires  of  Greece  to  the  Italian  Government. 

Italy. — ^Marquis  R.  Gappelli,  president  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
vice  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  M.  L.  Bodio,  councilor  of  state,  senator 
of  the  Kingdom;  M.  G.  Raineri,  former  minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  com- 
merce, deputy  in  Parliament:  M.  E.  Ottavi,  deputy  in  Parliament,  president  of  the 
Society  of  Italian  A^culturalists;  Dr.  V.Ma^ai,  director  general  of  credit,  savings, 
cooperation,  and  social  insurance  in  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  com- 
merce; M.  L.  Ludolli,  director  of  the  bureau  of  customs,  treaties,  and  legislation  in 
the  ministry  of  finance;  Prof.  Ghino  Valenti,  central  commissioner  of  agricultural 
statistics  in  the  ministry  of  amculture,  industry,  and  commerce;  Prof.  Palazzo, 
director  of  the  bureau  of  meteorology  and  of  geodynamics  in  the  ministry  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  conmierce. 

BrUhreaandltaliaari  Somaliland. — ^M.  B.  Ghimirri,  deputy  in  the  Italian  Parliament, 
delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture; 
Baron  G.  Sonnino,  Senator  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

Japan. — ^M.  Tozabur5  Tsukida,  expert  in  the  ministry  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce; M.  Naotoehi  Marumo,  first  secretary  of  the  Embassy  of  Japan  to  the  Government 
erf  Italy. 

Merteo. — ^M.  Attilie  Boschi-Huber,  consul  of  Mexico  at  Home. 

Montenegro. — M.  E.  Popovitch,  consul  general  of  Montenegro  at  Rome;  M.  G.  Volpi, 
director  general  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  of  Montenegro,  delegate  to  the  permanent 
committee  ol  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Nicaragua.— 'hi.  V.  E.  Bianchi,  consul  gener^  of  Nicaragua  at  Rome,  delegate  to  the 
permanent  committee  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Norway. ^-VL.  Thor  Von  Ditten.  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Norway  to  His  Majesty 
the  King  oi  Italy;  M.  A.  Fjelstad,  del^ate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Netherlands. — ^M.  H.  Jonkeer  Van  Weede,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  His  Majesty  the  Kin^  of  Italy,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Peru. — Dr.  M.  M.  Mesones,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Persia. — ^M.  A.  del  Gallo.  Marquis  de  Roccagiovine,  delegate  to  the  permanent  com- 
mittee of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Portugal. — ^M.  Luiz  Filippe  de  Gastro,  professor  in  the  Institute  of  Agronomy  at 
Lisbon,  delmtte  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture; M.  Lambertini  rinto. 

Roumania. — ^M.  G.  G.  Nano,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Roumania  to  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Italy,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture. 

Russia. — His  Excellency  M.  A.  Yermoloff,  secretary  of  state,  privy  councilor, 
member  of  the  council  of  the  Empire;  His  Excellency  Prof.  P.  Broounoff,  counciloir 
of  state,  director  of  the  bureau  of  meteorology,  member  of  the  scientific  committee  of 
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the  general  dilection  of  amrian  organisation  and  of  a^pcultme;  Hib  Excellency 
M.  G.  Zabiello,  councilor  of  state,  consul  general  of  Russia  at  Rome,  delegate  to  ttke 
permanent  committee  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture;  M.  A.  Jaczevdcy, 
member  of  the  scientific  committee  of  the  general  direction  of  agrarian  oiganication 
and  of  asriculture. 

San  Marino, — ^His  Excellency  Prof.  L.  Lussatti,  minister  of  state  of  the  Ejngdom 
of  Italv,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  International  Institute  <h 
Agriculture. 

/9«ma.— M.  Voultch,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Servia  to  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Italy. 

Sweaen. — Baron  0.  N.  D.  de  Bildt.  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Sweden  to  His  Mij- 
esty  the  King  of  Italy;  Prof.  H.  J.  B.  Juhlin-Dannlelt,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
einy  of  Aericulture  at  Stockholm. 

Switzenand. — Dr.  Jean-Vaptiste  Pioda,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Switzerland  to 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture;  Prof.  Ernest  Laur,  president  of  the  Swiss  PeaBantB* 
Confederation  at  Brougg. 

Uruguay, — ^M.  Enrique  J.  Rovira,  vice  consul  of  Uruguay  at  Rome. 

RECAPirULATION  OF  THB  BSP0BT8,  DBBATBS,  AND  RBBOLirriONS  OF  THB  THIRD  QENBBAL 

A88BMBLT. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  general  assembly,  on  May  14,  His  Excellency  Hon. 
Giovanni  Kainen,  dele^te  of  Italy,  was  elected  president  of  the  assembly,  and  His 
Excellency  Baron  De  Bildt,  delegate  of  Sweden,  and  Mr.  David  J.  Foster,  delegate  of 
the  Unitea  States,  were  chosen  as  vice  presidents. 

In  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Raineri,  Baron  De  Bildt  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  constitute,  among  its  members,  four  conmussions, 
or  committees,  to  deal  with  the  several  questions  before  the  assembly,  as  follows: 

Ck>MMi8SiON  I. — Admini8tration  and  finance. 

To  this  conmiiBsion  were  submitted  the  following  reports  from  the  permaB«it  com- 
mittee of  the  institute:  Report  by  the  president  of  the  institute,  Marquis  Oappdli, 
on  the  present  situation  of  the  institute  and  its  work  during  the  past  18  months; 
report  by  M.  ZabieUo,  delegate  of  Russia,  on  the  financial  situation  and  the  budget 
for  1911  and  1912;  report  by  M.  O.  BoUe,  dele^te  of  Belgium,  on  the  desirability  of 
appointing  forei^  correspondents  to  report  to  the  institute  on  scientific  and  tedmical 
questions  affectmg  agriculture  in  their  respective  countries. 

CoMMTSsiON  II. —Oerural  itatMet, 

This  commission  had  to  consider  the  following  reports  from  the  permanent  conmiit- 
tee:  Report  of  Dr.  Mueller,  del^ate  of  Germany,  on  the  crop-reportine  service  and  the 
measures  to  be  taken  to  extend  and  improve  it;  also  the  report  by  M.  &vieUo,  deleg^ 
of  Russia,  on  commercial  statistics,  stocks,  exports,  imports,  ana  prices. 

Ck>MMi8SiON  III. — Agricultural  intelligence  and  diseases  of  plants. 

To  this  commission  were  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  permanent  committee,  a  report 
by  Prof.  Cuboni,  delegate  of  Ethiopia,  on  an  international  understanding  for  fi^tmg 
the  more  important  diseases  of  plants,  such  as  the  rust  of  cereals,  and  on  the^deoiaDili^ 
of  international  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  noxious  weed,  dodder;  renort  bv  M. 
Louis-Dop.  delegate  of  France,  on  agricultural  meteorolo^;  report  by  M.  De  Mikks, 
delegate  of  Hungary,  on  dry  mrming;  report  by  M.  De  Mikloe,  on  l!he  protection  of 
useful  birds. 

Ck>MMi88iON  IV. — Agricultural  coo7)erationf  insurance,  and  credit. 

This  commission  considered  the  report  by  M.  Bolle,  del^ate  of  Belgium,  on  in- 
surance against  hail;  also  the  report  by  M.  De  Pozsi,  delegate  of  Austria,  on  the 
statistics  m  cooperation. 

The  president  then  called  on  the  spokesman  of  the  delegation  of  each  country  te 
state  on  which  commission  such  delegation  wished  its  various  members  to  ait. 

Mr.  Foster,  as  chairman  of  the  American  delegation,  made  the  foUowing  announce- 
ment as  to  the  distribution  of  the  members  of  the  American  delegaticm: 

Commission  I. — Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Olmsted,  Mr.  Durand. 

Commission  II. — Mr.  Olmsted,  Mr.  Durand,  Mr.  Lubin. 
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CommMon  in.-^l&x.  Scott,  Mr.  Ghamplin. 
Cmmimon  IV, — ^Mr.  Soott,  Mr.  Ghamplin,  Mr.  Labin. 

Each  commwHion  then  proceeded  to  elect  a  pieadent,  vice  premdent,  and  reporter, 
isIoIIowb: 

Commmian  I. — President,  Sir  Thomas  Elliott,  delegate  of  Great  Britain;  vice  presi- 
dent,  Hon.  Laurent  De  Roth  de  Fongyebk,  delegate  ol  Hungary;  reporter,  Baron 
Hans  De  Knobloch,  deleeate  of  Austria. 

Commiuum  //.— President,  His  Excellency  Dr.  Thiol,  delegate  of  Germany;  vice 
president,  Mr.  Victor  H.  Olmsted,  delegate  of  the  United  States;  reporter,  M.  Lesage, 
delegate  of  France. 

Commisgion  ///.^President,  M.  Dabat,  delegate  of  France:  vice  president,  M.  S. 
Aldunate  Bascunan,  delegate  of  Chile;  reportem,  M.  Malet,  delegate  of  Tunis,  and  M. 
De  Miklos,  delegate  of  Hungary. 

Comanisrion  IV. — President,  M.  Ghimiiri,  delegate  of  Erithrea  and  Italian  Somali- 
land;  vice  president,  M.  Girona  y  Yillanova,  delegate  of  Spain;  reporter,  M.  Dediarme, 
delegate  of  France. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  the  American  delegation  met  in  the  American  room  at  the 
ijistitute;  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Durand,  Mr.  Glmited,  Mr.  Ghamplin,  and  Mr.  Lubin  were 
preeent.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3.30.  Mr.  Foster  was  elected  diairman 
and  Mr.  Lubin  secretary  of  the  delegation.  A  preliminary  discussion  was  had  on 
the  merits  of  the  various  methods  for  reporting  the  condition  of  ^wing  6x)ps,  sub- 
mitted to  the  assembly  for  its  choice,  and  a  tentative  line  of  policy  was  adopted  on 
this  head. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at  4  p.  m. 

At  5  p.  m.  a  reception  was  given  in  the  institute  building  to  all  the  members  of  the 
delegations  to  the  eeneral  assembly.  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy 
were  present  and  the  members  of  the  American  delegation  were  presented  to  them 
by  the  permanent  del^;ate,  Mr.  Lubin. 

On  MoncUkv  morning  the  American  delegation  met  in  the  American  room  of  the 
iDstitnte.  Tne  work  to  come  up  before  the  several  commissions  was  briefly  passed 
in  review.  Mr.  Lubin  pointed  out  that  an  important  (question  to  come  before  the 
first  commission  would  do  that  of  the  languages  in  which  the  publications  of  the 
institute  should  appear.  According  to  tihe  by-laws,  French  is  the  official  lan^age 
of  the  institute,  but  Mr.  Lubin  stated  that,  as  delegate  to  the  permanent  comnnttee. 
he  had  insisted  on  the  need  of  English  editions  of  the  publications  and  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  them.  He  said  further  that  objections  were  raised  by  the  delegates  of 
other  nations,  who  demanded  like  privileges,  but  that  the  permanent  committee  had 
decided  to  continue  the  English  eoitions  jfor  the  time  beinjg  and  to  submit  the  matter 
to  the  general  assembly  to  decide  on  some  means  by  which  the  adhering  countries, 
interested  in  having  editions  in  their  own  lang:uages,  could  contribute  toward  Uieir 
fair  share  of  the  extra  cost  of  translation  and  printing. 

The  delegation  accordingly  decided  to  advocate  seme  such  plan  witih  the  end  of 
obtaining  several  thousandf  copies  of  each  edition  for  the  United  States,  to  be  dis- 
tributed dv  the  Government. 

The  work  to  come  before  the  second  commission  was  then  reviewed.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  one  point  of  prime  importance  for  the  institute,  on  which  there  promised 
to  be  a  decided  divergency  of  opinion  between  the  dele^tions  from  the  (Afferent 
countries,  was  the  selection  of  a  umferm  methed  for  transposing  the  erieinal  data  on  the 
condition  of  the  growing  crops  from  the  different  coimtries,  so  as  to  enable  the  institute 
to  arrange  comparable  and  uniform  data  in  tables  and  calculate  therefrom  a  siunmary 
on  a  percentage  basis  in  the  form  ef  the  ''single  numerical  statement"  for  the  world. 

After  discussion,  the  delegation  decided  tnat  its  policy  should  be  to  fovor  plan  A. 
as  outlined  by  the  permanent  committee,  which  is  a  plan  similar  to  that  now  emplo>rea 
by  the  United  States,  and  which  provides  for  expressine  the  condition  of  the  growing 
crops  as  a  percentage  of  a  condition,  which,  if  no  unusual  change  takes  place,  premises 
a  yield  per  unit  of  area  equal  te  the  average  yield  for  the  past  10  years. 

The  general  assembly  convened  at  12  oxleck  Monday  to  install  the  president-elect, 
His  Excellency  Hon.  Giovanni  Raineri. 

Fteeident  Rainari,  after  welceming  the  deleeates  from  the  adherine  governments, 
congratulated  the  institute  on  the  work  it  had  accomplished  since  the  last  general 
assembly,  and  said  he  was  happy  to  inform  the  assembly  that  the  International  Agri- 
cultunJ  Congress,  at  its  meeting  at  Madrid,  from  which  he  had  just  returned,  had 
decided  to  forward  its  resolutions  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  so  that 
the  permanent  committee  may  study  them  with  a  view  to  taking  steps  with  the  adher- 
ing governments  for  having  such  of  them  as  came  within  its  province  carried  into 
^ect.  He  felt  sure  the  assembly  would  appreciate  this  mark  ol  confidence  on  the 
part  ol  the  agricultural  world. 
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The  meetixig  thai  adjourned  to  give  time  for  the  four  mmnriiwioDs  to  oonnder  and 
report  on  the  various  items  of  the  prooam  aasigned  to  than. 

On  Friday,  May  19,  and  Saturday,  Mav  20,  meetings  of  the  general  ■wftmbly  were 
held,  at  whicn  the  reports  and  reoommenoations  of  the  four  commissions  were  received 
and  considered  and  various  resolutions  adopted,  in  general  following  closely  the  recom- 
mendations ai  the  commiHBion.  The  business  thus  transacted  by  the  commisaioiis 
and  the  general  assembly  was  divided  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Review  of  the  past  work  of  the  institute;  administrative  matters. 

2.  Status  and  development  of  the  agricultural,  statistical,  and  crop-reporting  work 
of  the  institute. 

3.  The  future  work  of  the  institute  with  regard  to  the  statistics  ol  visible  and  invis- 
ible stocks,  exports,  imports,  and  prices. 

4.  Diseases  of  plants. 
6.  Protection  of  birds. 

6.  Dry  farming. 

7.  Agricultural  meteorology. 

8.  Insurance  against  damage  by  haiL 

9.  Statistics  of  agricultural  cooperatios. 

10.  Finance. 

11.  Miscellaneous. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  these  matters  under  their  separate  heads; 

1.  RsviBW  ov  THM  Past  Wobk  ov  thb  Institutb. 

A  comprehensive  report  on  the  work  accomplished  by  the  institute  during  the  18 
monUis  which  have  elapsed  since  the  meeting  of  the  last  general  assembly  was  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  the  permaneDt  conmiittee  by  the  president  of  the  institute, 
Marquib  Cappelli.  After  describing  the  pro^q^es  made  with  the  different  brancbef 
of  work,  the  president  recommended  some  minor  modifications  in  the  by-laws  of  the 
institute  which  experience  showed  were  necessarv  for  its  succesbful  development 
These  were  subsequently  adopted  by  the  assembly  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
first  commission,  and  were  as  follows: 

la.  BY-LAWS  OF  THB  INSTrTUTB. 

"The  following  is  the  text  of  articles  15  and  19  of  the  by-laws  of  the  institute,  as 
adopted  by  the  general  assemblv: 

''Art.  15.  The  pretddent  of  the  permanent  committee  is  the  |»resident  of  the  insti- 
tute. He^  and  in  nis  absence  the  vice  president,  represents  the  institute  and  fulfills  all 
the  functions  and  accomplishes  all  the  acts  consequent  on  its  corporate  capacity. 
He  signs  orders  for  payment  and  official  documents  addressed  to  the  governments  and 
the  delegates. 

"He  has  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  work  of  the  institute  and  controls  the 
execution  of  the  decidons  taken  by  the  permanent  committee. 

"Art.  16.  The  general  administration  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
cemprises  the  following  services: 

"Q^  Bureau  of  the  secretary  ^neral. 

"(2)  Bureau  of  general  statistics. 

"f3)  Bureau  of  agricultural  intelligence  and  diseases  of  plants. 

"(4)  Bureau  of  economic  and  social  institutions. 

"Art.  18  (A).  The  bureau  of  general  statistics  attends  to  the  following  matten: 

"Agricultural  statistics;  colleetion,  centralization,  and  publication  of  agricultural 
information  and  statistics  on  animal  and  v^etable  production,  and  the  trfde,  disUi- 
bution,  and  consumption  of  agricultural  produce^  ruling  prices  and  stocks  of  agri- 
cultursJ  produce;  general  and  special  market  price  lists  tor  a^icultural  produce; 
markets,  fairs,  etc. ;  interpretation  and  comparison  of  diverse  statistics;  centralization 
of  fiscal  and  customhouse  statistics  on  agricultural  products;  imports,  exports;  daily, 
weekly,  monthly  agricultural  statistics;  general  statistics;  special,  periodiotl,  and  noo- 
periocfical  statistics;  statistical  commissions  in  all  countries,  etc. 

"(B)  The  bureau  of  agricultural  intelligence  and  diseases  of  plants  attends  to  the 
following  matters: 

^  "1.  Agricultural  intelligence:  Collection,  centralization^  and  publication  (^prac- 
tical information  on  animal  and  vegetable  production^  inquiries  and  studies  on  ammal 
and  vegetable  products;  centralization  ana  summarizing  of  diverse  periodical  infonna- 
tion  on  the  agricultural  situation  in  all  countries. 

"2.  Diseases  of  plants:  Extent  and  intensity  ol  diseases;  remedies;  injurioui 
cryptogams;  entomology. 
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"Abt.  19.  The  bureau  of  economic  and  social  institutions  attends  to  the  following 
mattefs: 

"Wages  of  rural  labor;  statistics  and  information  concerning  the  oiganization  ol 
agricultural  cooperation,  insurance,  and  credit.'' 

Tiooking  into  the  future  the  president's  report  pointed  out  that  it  is  essential  for  the 
institute's  publications  to  appear  in  the  priacipal  laujg^ages  in  order  that  the  informa- 
tion ma^r  obtain  world-wide  circulation.  This  opinion  was  fully  shared  bv  the  first 
commisBion,  which  had  the  president's  report  under  consideration.  The  views 
expressed  bv  the  American  delegation,  that  the  United  States  Government  should 
ptay  its  fair  snare  of  the  cost  of  translation  and  printing  of  an  English  edition  for  circula- 
tion in  the  United  States,  met  with  the  warm  approval  of  that  commission  and  of  tiie 
assembly.  Other  countries,  notably  Germany  and  Austria,  for  a  German  edition, 
and  Brazil  for  a  Portuguese  edition,  expressed  their  intention  of  proposing  similar 
plans  to  their  Governments.  It  was  informally  agreed  by  the  general  assembly  that 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year  the  institute  would  continue  to  publish  the  English 
edition  of  the  bulletins,  as  heretofore,  so  as  to  give  time  for  arrangements  to  be  made 
with  the  Governments  along  the  lines  proposed.  , 

The  date  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  was  fixed  for  the  spring  of 
1913. 

2.  AoRicuiTUBAL  Statistics  and  Chop  Reporting. 

This  was  perhaps  the  most  important  subject  before  the  assembly.  The  discussions 
in  the  second  commission  and  in  the  assemblv  were  based  on  the  report  submitted  on 
behalf  (d  the  permanent  committee  by  Dr.  Mueller,  permanent  delegate  of  Germany. 

The  report  ci  Dr.  Mueller  stated  that  as  a  result  of  the  decisions  taken  b^  the  geneial 
assembly  in  December,  1909,  the  Governments  of  Brazil,  China,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador, 
Eritrea  and  Italian  Somaliland,  Greece,  and  Mexico  have  informed  the  institute 
that  they  are  taking  steps  to  organize  an  agricultural  statistical  service  which  will  be 
able  to  supply  the  information  required  for  the  institute's  service.  Twelve  countries — 
Argentina,  Belgium,  Chile,  Denmark,  Tunis,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Japan,  Hun- 
gary, Norwfty,  Koumania,  and  Switzerland — which  prior  to  1910  never  published 
numerical  reports  on  the  condition  of  their  growing  crops,  adopted  in  1910  the  sys- 
tem propoeea  by  the  institute  and  send  is  their  reports  regularly.  Five  countries — 
Bulgaria,  the  United  States,  Luxemburg,  Holland,  and  Sweden — while  continuing 
to  report  their  crop  conditions  in  accordance  with  the  systems  they  were  already  using, 
transpose  their  oncinal  data  in  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  by  the  institute. 
Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  Italy  Imve  announced 
that  they  are  making  alterations  in  their  statistical  services  so  as  to  comply  with  the 
lequiiements  of  the  institute. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Mueller  pointed  out  that  if  the  official  control  which  the  insti- 
tute's crop-reportinp  information  is  to  exercise  over  the  reports  circulated  by  irrespon- 
sible private  agenaes  is  to  be  effective,  the  Governments  must  still  further  improve 
theb  national  crop-reporting  services,  so  as  to  supply  the  institute  with  regular,  rapid, 
and  reliable  reports  on  the  condition  of  growing  crops  and  harvest  yields  in  each  of  the 
adhering  countries. 

Reference  was  then  made  in  the  report  to  differences  of  opinion  which  have  arisen 
as  to  the  right  interpretation  of  the  decisions  of  the  last  general  assembly  on  the 
method  of  reporting  on  the  condition  of  growing  crops.  The  French  Government 
objected  to  having  its  original  reports  on  crop  conditions  transposed  into  a  probable 
percentage  of  yield.  It  claimed  that  its  reports  are  purely  descriptive  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  crops  at  the  time  of  report  and  have  no  reference  whatsoever  to  the  probable 
yield.  In  view  of  these  difficulties  the  report  expressed  the  opinion  that  an  intema- 
ticmal  crop-reportiog  system  can  only  be  perfected  when  crop  conditions  and  yields 
are  reported  by  the  several  countries  on  a  uniform  plan.  As  a  step  toward  attaining 
^is  basic  nniforinity,  it  proposed  that  a  study  of  tne  ouestion  be  made  by  the  per- 
manent committee.  This  studv  should  be  submitted  oy  the  Governments  to  tneir 
statisfeical  experts  and  returned  with  comments  to  form  the  subject  of  proposals  to 
the  next  general  assembly.  Pending  the  adoption  of  such  uniform  methods,  the  report 
called  on  the  assembly  to  select  for  current  use  one  of  three  systems,  designated  as 
A,  B.  Uid  C,  for  tran^posLog  the  original  reports  cm  crop  conditions  as  forwarded  by 
the  Governments. 

The  report  proposed  that  the  regular  statistical-information  service  of  the  institute 
be  extended  to  vineyards,  silk,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  flax,  for  which  staples  a  laige 
number  of  the  adhering  Governments  supplv  statistical  data  in  a  measure  to  permit  of 
startiiig  sach  a  service.  Other  staples  wUl  be  included  in  the  service  ^raduaUy  as 
the  Govenunents  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  supply  the  necessary  informatioiu 

Fiiuklly,  the  report  placed  before  the  assembly  a  prop^eal  for  the  pubUcation  by  th# 
inidtote  of  an  international  yearbook  of  comparative  agricultural  statistics. 
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The  delMttea  in  the  second  commiaBion,  with  respect  to  the  recommendationB  d  <2ie 
pennanent  committee,  as  presented  in  the  report  ot  Dr.  Mueller,  bore  chiefly  upon  the 
proper  method  for  reporting  crop  conditions.  The  three  alternatives  proposed  by  the 
pennanent  committee,  as  a  tentative  basis  for  the  current  crop  reports  of  uie  institute, 
were  as  follows: 

A.  The  original  reportsshall  be  transformed  into  percentageeof  a  condition,  which, 
provided  no  extraonnnary  i^enomenon  takes  place  thereafter,  promises  for  each  unit 
of  area  a  yield  equal  to  the  aven^  yield  of  the  last  10  years. 

B.  The  original  returns  shall  be  transformed  into  ''notes  of  classification."  The 
"notes  of  classification"  employed  for  this  transformation  shall  be  as  foUows:  150  to 
indicate  an  excellent  crop  condition,  125  to  indicate  a  good  crop  condition,  100  to 
i  ndicate  an  average  crop  condition,  75  to  indicate  a  poor  crop  condition,  50  to  indi- 
cate a  very  bad  crop  condition. 

G.  The  transformation  shall  be  effected  by  comparing  the  condition  of  the  crop  at 
a  given  date  with  the  average  of  the  conditions  of  the  same  crop  at  the  same  date  for 
the  10  preceding  years. 

InasQiuch  as  plans  A  and  C  are  quite  similar,  the  principal  point  of  discuasiGn  in 
the  commission  was  as  between  these  plans  on  the  one  hand  and  plan  B  on  the  other. 
It  was  urged  as  an  objection  to  plan  A  that  it  involved  an  attempt  to  forecast  the  crop 
one  or  more  months  in  advance  of  harvest,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  sucn 
a  forecast  with  accuracy  because  of  possible  changes  which  might  arise  thereafter. 
It  was  allied  that  if,  for  example,  in  May  the  (Government  announced  ofildallv  that 
the  condition  of  a  given  crop  promised  a  yield  equal,  say,  to  the  avoraffe,  or  100  per 
cent,  and  if  afterwards  untoward  circumstances  reduced  the  actual  viela  to  much  leas 
than  the  average,  the  public  would  criticiEe  the  Government  and  injury  would  be 
done  in  the  markets  through  reliance  upon  this  incorrect  forecast. 

The  members  of  the  American  delegation  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  in 
defense  of  plan  A  as  against  plan  B,  and  the  delegates  of  various  other  countries 
argued  strongly  in  the  same  direction.  It  was  pointed  out  that  any  form  of  expres- 
sion concerning  the  condition  of  the  croi>s  at  a  given  date  during  their  erowth  was 
boimd  to  be  considered  by  the  public  in  its  bearinj^  upon  the  probable  harvest; 
that  in  fact  there  would  be  no  use  whatever  in  collecting  reports  regarding  crop  con- 
ditions during  their  growth  were  it  not  for  the  significance  of  those  conditions  in 
relation  to  the  probable  harvest;  that  everyone  knew  that  unforeseen  events  might 
occur  and  that  the  report  of  the  condition  of  the  crops  on  a  nven  date  was  always 
understood  to  be  subject  to  that  possibility,  and  that  it  served  only  to  give  informa- 
tion as  to  what  the  crop  would  probably  be  if  no  such  unusual  event  should  occur. 

Finally  it  was  urged  that  the  only  svstem  by  which  the  reports  of  all  countries 
could  be  brought  together  and  ave^^^  was  a  svstem  of  definite  percentages  based 
upon  an  average  crop  or  some  other  standard,  such  as  a  normal  or  excellent  crop;  ^t 
the  "notes  of  classincation  **  proposed  under  plan  B  were  merely  equivalent  to  words 
describing  the  condition  of  the  crop;  that  such  words  would  necessarily  have  different 
meaning  in  different  countries,  "excellent,''  for  example,  in  one  country  being  a 
much  higher  percentage  above  average  than  in  another  coimtry,  so  that  an  average 
based  on  them  would  have  no  definito  si^ificance;  and  that,  m<»eover,  different 
persons  would  interpret  these  "notes  of  classification  "  in  (Ufferent  ways,  so  tiiat  specu- 
lators would  thus  have  free  scope  for  misleading  the  public  should  they  so  desire. 

After  prolonged  discussion  a  vote  was  taken  m  the  second  commission,  in  which 
14  countries  were  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  plan  A  and  3  in  ^vor  of  plan  B.  The 
reporter  for  the  commission,  M.  Lesage.  delegate  of  FVance,  summarized  llie  d^>ates 
in  a  report  to  the  general  assenibly  and  set  forth  the  conclusions  of  the  second  com- 
mission on  this  and  other  less  important  points.  The  general  assembly,  with  some 
little  modificatbn,  adopted  with  practical  unanimity  uie  resolutions  recommended 
by  the  commission.    Tney  are  in  mil  as  follows: 

RBOULAB  INTORMATION  8BBVI0B  FOB  THB  8BVBN  PBODUGTS — WHBAT,  BTB,   BARLBT, 
OATS,  COBN,  BICB,   AND  COTTON. 

1.  The  general  assembly  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely  essential,  for  national 
and  international  interests,  that  each  of  the  coimtries  belonging  to  the  institute 
possess  an  agricultural  statistical  service.  In  those  countries  in  whidi  each  a  serv- 
ice does  not  yet  exist^  or  where  it  is  not  so  organized  as  to  correspond  to  the  require- 
ments of  an  international  crop-reporting  service,  the  requisite  organization  dhould 
be  taken  in  hand  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  general  assembly  instructs  the  pennanent  committee  to  take  the  requisite  steps 
with  the  adhering  Governments  for  the  establishment  or  reorganizatum  ot  an  agricul- 
tural statistical  service  in  their  countries,  so  as  to  nve  complete  satisCaction  to  dw 
wishes  expressed  on  this  head  by  the  Int^natbnal  Institute  of  Agriculture. 
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1  The  general  tsBembly  resolves  that  the  iiutitule'B  crop-reporting  service  on  the 
pvodnctioD  of  whesit,  rye,  barley,  oats^  com,  rice,  and  cotton  snail  continue. 

3.  The  general  'iBsembly  connrms  its  decision  of  1909,  which  declared  that  the 
aericaltarai  stadstJ^al  services  of  the  adhering  countries  oueht  to  supply,  as  a  Tninimi^^ 
01  data  for  a  regular  international  crop-reporting  service^  me  following: 

(a)  Periodicfld  statement  of  the  total  area  ana  its  distribution  amongst  the  principal 
categcffies  of  cultivation. 

Ihj  Annual  statement  of  areas  sown  and  planted  to  the  above-mentioned  staples. 

(e)  Statementb  of  areas  sown  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  sowing  has  taken 
place  at  the  different  periods  of  the  year  (rain,  droughty  frost,  etc.). 

(d)  Regular  monthly  reports  on  condition  of  the  growing  crops  and  communicatioii 
of  these  reports  at  the  same  date  from  all  the  adherine  countries.  At  the  same  time 
with  tiiese  should  be  sent  reports  on  meteorological  i>nenomena  and  events,  such  as 
diseases  of  pluits,  invasions  ol  insect  pests,  etc.,  affecting  the  condition  of  the  growing 
oops. 

(e)  Approximate  estimate  of  probable  harvest  yield,  to  be  made  in  relative  or 
actual  figures  or  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  an  average  yield,  to  be  made  about  one 
month  before  the  harvest  is  well  under  way,  and  at  the  same  time  a  report  on  the 
conditicm  of  the  growing  crops  for  the  same  month. 

(f)  Preliminary  statement  of  actual  harvest  yield  to  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 
{g)  Final  statement  of  harvest  yield  to  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  mer  the  har- 

yest  is  completed,  and,  when  necessary,  for  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 

4.  As  dimcultiee  have  arisen  in  interpreting  the  text  of  No.  3,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
decisions  of  the  general  assembly  in  1909,  and  in  the  application  of  a  uniform  system 
for  transposing  the  reports  on  condition  of  growing  crops,  the  general  assembly  decides 
to  replao)  No.  3,  paragraph  2^  by  the  following: 

Tie  necessary  crop-reporting  data  which  are  to  be  regularly  transmitted  to  the 
institute  are: 

(o)  Concerning  reports  on  areas.— The  areas  sown  during  the  winter  and  those  sown 
during  the  spring  to  be  reported  in  actual  figures  and  as  a  percentage  of  the  area  sown 
the  previous  year.  The  areas  to  be  harvested  shall  be  reported  in  actufd  figures. 
Final  statement  of  areas  which  have  been  harvested. 

(6)  Oonoemina  the  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  growing  crops, — I.  The  orifi:inal  data 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  institute  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  reported  in  eadi 
country. 

Hie  institute  will  always  publish  such  orifi:inal  data  in  a  special  table.  When, 
however,  these  data  are  given  in  figures  calculated  separately  for  the  several  regions 
or  provinces  of  a  country,  the  institute  will  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  that  country  with  a  view  to  expressing  the  condition  of  the  growing  crops 
of  the  entire  country  as  a  single  numerical  statement. 

IT.  Until  such  time  as  the  adhering  countries  shall  have  adopted  a  uniform  system 
for  reporting  on  the  condition  of  growing  crops,  the  Governments  which  use  figures 
to  express  sudi  conditions  are  requested  to  transmit  to  the  institute,  alon?  with  the 
original  data,  the  results  of  a  transposition  of  such  data  as  indicated  under  No.  7. 

(e)  Concerning  ihe  approximate  estimate  of  probable  yield.^ — ^A  figure  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  institute,  alone;  with  the  report  on  the  condition  of  the  growing  crops 
{or^nal  data  and  transposed),  stating  eitner  the  probable  yield  per  hectare,  or  the 
probable  total  yield  of  a  given  crop,  or  the  probable  yield  expressed  as  a  percentage 
of  the  average  yield  for  the  past  10  years. 

(d)  Coneeminp  the  preliminary  and  final  statement  of  actual  harvest  yields. — A  fi^:ure 
is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  institute  representing  either  the  average  yield  obtained 
per  hectare,  or  the  total  actual  yield  of  a  given  crop. 

5.  The  assembly  expresses  the  wish  that  the  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  crops 
be  made  in  each  country  so  as  to  reach  the  institute  before  the  15th  of  the  month,  and 
be jmbHshed  at  latest  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  data  on  areas  sown  and  the  preliminary  and 
final  statements  of  actual  harvest  yields  be  communicated  to  the  institute  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  have  been  ascertained. 

Ilie  institate  should  publish,  as  far  as  possible,  week  by  week  all  data  supplied  by 
the  Governments  which  they  may  send  in  before  the  above-mentioned  dates. 

6.  Hie  general  assembly  considers  that  an  international  crop-reporting  service  can 
only  have  commercial  value  when  the  national  systems  of  reporting  on  the  area, 
oaulitioa,  development,  and  yi^ds  of  the  crops  are  based  on  uniform  principles. 
U  thecelote  calls  on  the  permanent  committee  to  submit  to  the  Governments  a  state* 

iTteX  to  be  mAde  one  month  beforo  horreit. 
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ment  of  the  reasoiiB  for  such  uniformity  and  %  scheme  of  organization  to  meet  the  eadi 
in  view. 

The  general  aasembly  requests  the  adhering  Governments  to  submit  this  statemwt 
to  their  experts,  whose  comments  should  be  communicated  to  the  institute  iot  insertion 
in  a  report.  This  report  will  form  the  basis  for  a  discussion  on  the  question  <d  "the 
unification  of  the  national  s^tems  of  reporting  on  the  areas,  condition,  development 
and  yield  of  the  crops."  Said  subject  to  be  placed  on  the  program  of  the  next  generu 
assembly. 

The  general  assembly  instructs  the  permanent  committee  to  request  the  Interna- 
tional Statistical  Institute  to  study  this  queation  at  its  next  session  and  to  communi- 
cate to  tiie  institute  the  results  of  its  delioerations. 

7.  In  the  meantime,  and  after  receiving  once  for  all  the  preliminary  authorization 
of  the  respective  Governments,  the  institute  will  transpose  the  original  data  on  crop 
conditions  during  the  three  months  preceding  the  harvest  into  a  percentage  of  a  con- 
dition which,  if  no  unusual  phenomena  occur,  promises  for  each  unit  of  area  a  yield 
equal  to  the  average  yield  for  the  past  10  years. 

For  those  countries  which  do  not  yet  possess  a  10  years'  average,  the  basis  for  the 
calculation  will  be  the  average  for  as  many  years  as  are  covered  by  the  statistioi 
existing  in  that  country  for  the  crop  under  consideration. 

RBOULAR  INFORMATION   8BRVICB  FOR  OTHBR  8TAPLB8. 

8.  The  ^neral  assembly,  after  examining  the  study  made  by  the  statistical  bureau 
of  the  institute  on  the  subject  of  silk  (mulberries,  cocoons,  silk);  sugar  (sugar  beets  and 
su^  cane,  sugar);  vineyaj^s  (grapes,  must,  wine,  spirits  of  wine);  tobacco;  olives  and 
olive  oil;  hay;  flax  (linseed  and  linsood  oil);  and  almonds,  is  of  opinion  that  a  monthly 
information  service  can  only  be  extended  at  present  to  the  following  staples:  Vine- 
yards (grapes,  must,  wine);  silk  (mulberries,  cocoons,  silk);  tobacco;  sugar  (sugar  beets 
and  sugar  cane,  sugar);  flax  (textile  and  seed);  coffee. 

As  in  most  countries  the  crop-reporting  service  is  at  the  present  time  inadequately 
oiieanized  and  developed,  even  for  the  above-mentioned  staples,  the  general  assembly 
calls  on  the  Governments  to  perfect  the  system  for  getting  out  such  statistics  so  that 
reports  on  the  condition  of  the  growing  crops,  estimates  of  probable  yield,  preliminary 
and  final  statements  of  actual  yield,  may  be  made  to  the  institute  in  due  form  and 
regularly  at  stated  periods. 

with  reference  to  the  statistics  on  vineyards  and  wine,  the  general  assembly  is  of 
opinion  that  such  statistics  should  include  as  a  minimum — 

(a)  An  annual  report,  or  a  report  made  at  least  once  every  5  years,  on  the  area  plantod 
to  vines; 

(b)  A  report  on  the  condition  of  the  vines  in  the  first  period  of  their  vegetation  (when 
flowering  is  over); 

(c)  A  report  on  the  condition  of  vines  about  15  days  before  the  vintage; 
la)  An  estimate  of  yield  (must)  oa  soon  as  possible  after  the  vintage; 

ie)  Final  statement  of  yield  (wine)  as  soon  as  possible. 

Governments  which  report  on  the  condition  of  vineyards  in  their  monthlv  reportB 
on  crop  conditions  will  not  be  required  to  forward  to  the  institute  the  special  report 
provided  for  under  paragraphs  (6)  and  (c). 

9.  The  general  assembly  instructs  tne  permanent  committee  to  submit  to  the 
Governments  the  result  of  the  studies  unaertakeu  by  the  statistical  bureau  ol  the 
institute  on  other  staples.  It  proposes  to  extend  the  information  service  to  these 
staples  as  soon  as  the  official  statistical  data  collected  by  the  adhering  countries  allow. 

As  a  temporary  measure  the  institute  bulletin  will  print  under  a  special  heading 
statistical  information  which  the  adhering  Governments  may  forward  on  any  staple 
not  yet  regularly  dealt  with  by  the  institute's  crop-reporting  service. 

THB  mVBNTORT  ANn  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICAL  TBARBOOK. 

10.  The  general  assembly,  after  examining  the  work  undertaken  by  the  bureau  of 
statistics  in  connection  with  the  world's  statistical  inventory  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion, resolves: 

(1)  That  the  inventory  be  kept  up  to  date  by  the  statistical  bureau  of  the  institute 
for  its  own  use. 

(2)  That  the  yearbook  of  comparative  international  agricultural  statistics  be  pre- 
pared in  conformity  with  the  program  outlined  by  the  reporter  and  be  publisned 
regularly  in  the  last  quarter  of  each  year.  This  yearbook  shall  include,  as  br  « 
possible,  the  original  data  contained  in  the  returns  foi  the  previous  year. 
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S,  SvATifmos  OF  8toox»,  Bxposts  and  Imposts,  and  Pbiom. 

The  TiewB  and  reoommaidations  ai  the  permanent  committee  on  the  propoeed 
fotoie  work  of  the  institiite  were  submitted^  to  the  assembly  in  a  report  by  M.  G. 
ZibieUo,  pennanent  delegate  of  Russia,  accompanied  by  a  volume  of  supplementary 
stadies  pirepared  by  the  statistical  bureau  of  tlie  institute. 

Attention  was  called  in  this  report  to  the  importance  of  official  inquiries  into  the 
amoimt  of  invioible  stocks,  i.  e.,  stocks  held  over  from  the  previous  narvest  still  in 
lumen'  hands.  Such  inquiries  have  been  made  for  some  years  past  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and  last  year  the  semiofficial  German  GouncU 
of  Aspcolture  (Landwirtschafterst)  made  a  report  on  invisible  stocks  for  the  German 
Empire.  The  report  urged  the  need  of  suoi  inquiries  in  all  the  Isuqge  producing 
countiies,  as  stocks  in  fazmers'  hands  are  an  important  factor  in  price  formation.  The 
importance  of  good  statistics  on  visible  stocks  was  also  dealt  with.  The  resolutions  on 
this  subject  suggested  in  the  report  were  approved  by  the  second  commission  and  by 
the  general  assemblv  (see  p,  17). 

On  the  subject  of  statistics  of  exports  and  imports,  M.  Zabiello's  report  stated,  ia 
brief: 

The  general  assembly  in  1009  instructed  the  permanent  committee  to  have  a  thorough 
study  made  of  the  statistics  of  exports  and  imports.  The  object  was  to  ascertain  the 
rasBons  for  the  vast  discrepancies  which  exist  between  the  figures  for  exports  to  certain 
potmtries,  as  given  by  the  exporting  countries,  and  those  rci;istered  as  entered  by  the 
imiKuting  countries.  These  discrepancies  are  due  mainly  to  the  deflection  of  carxoee 
doziii^  transit,  and  to  the  r^istration  of  imports  and  exports  under  different  classinca- 
tiooB  m  the  aifferent  customs  administrations.  The  aesiiability  of  improving  such 
statistics  has  formed  the  subject  of  resolutions  passed  by  statistical  and  other  con- 
msee  for  years  past,  but  so  far  no  effective  step  has  ever  been  taken  in  this  direction. 
The  report  statea  that  the  studies  on  this  subject  which  the  institute  has  undertaken 
are  not  yet  completed,  and  asked  the  authorization  of  the  assembly  to  have  them 
carried  on  and  completed  for  wheat  onl^. 

The  discussion  in  the  second  commission  on  the  subject  of  exports  and  imports 
centered  mainly  round  a  proposal  brought  in  b}^  M.  Louis  Dop,  delegate  of  Frsuice, 
and  mpported  in  an  amended  form  by  M.  Luccioli,  dele^te  of  Italy,  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  correct  statistics  of  the  point  of  origin  and  of  destination  of  agricultural  prod- 
iKtB  in  international  trade.  The  idea  underlying  the  French  delegate's  proposal  is  to 
do  for  shipments  of  merchandise  what  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  correct 
statistics  of  passenger  traffic  on  Internationa]  railways,  by  means  of  railway  tickets, 
which  are  delivered  up  by  the  passenger  at  his  final  destination  and  returned  by  the 
authorities  there  to  the  administration  of  ,the  railway  whence  the  passenger  started. 
A  waybill  could  be  issued  by  the  administration  of  the  cxistomhouse  whence  the  goods 
started  and  delivered  to  the  customhouse  where  the  goods  are  discharged,  wnich 
flhoold  then  return  to  the  point  of  ori^n. 

Fean  were  expressed  in  the  discussion  that  such  a  system  might  be  impracticable, 
as  it  mifi^t  impose  extra  and  undesirable  formalities  on  commerce,  and  as  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  determine  the  final  destination  of  a  cargo.  Some  speakers  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  was  not  of  any  interest  to  the  producer  to  know  the  final  destina- 
tion of  his  produce.  This  was  controverted;  the  American  delegates,  amongst  others, 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  of  considerable  interest  to  Uie  United  States  to  be  able  to 
determine  the  ultimate  destination  of  its  agricultural  exports.  The  unanimous  sense 
of  the  commission  was  that  the  proposal  made  by  the  delegate  of  France  was  deserving 
of  consideration  and  study. 

The  fnoposal  in  the  report  submitted  by  M.  Zabiello  that  the  institute  complete 
its  crop^tatistics  service  oy  publishing,  in  1912,  a  weekly  price  bulletin,  giving  the 
current  price  quotations  for  tne  principal  world  market  centers,  met  with  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  second  commission  and  the  general  assembly.  In  accordance 
with  the  amendment  proposed  by  M.  Louis  Dop.  delegate  of  France,  the  "sinf;le 
muneripal  statement"  lor  the  world's  supply  will  be  placed  alongside  of  these  price 
qnotatioDB. 

The  resolutions  regarding  statistics  of  stocks,  international  trade,  and  prices,  arrived 
at  by  the  assembly,  after  considering  the  report  of  the  second  commissicm,  were  as 
follows: 

''1.  Ab  it  is  necessary  that  the  institute  complete  the  studies  it  has  begun  before 
Mtfth^  a  regular  public  information  service  on  trade  statistics,  this  service  will  only 
be  begun  from  July  1.  1912.  But  for  experimental  purposes  the  institute  shall  be^ 
a  monthly  information  service  on  trade  statistics  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin,  not  in- 
tended for  the  public,  which  shiJl  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  adhering  Govem- 
ttents  and  the  members  of  Uie  permanent  committee  and  subjected  to  their  critidm 
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during  this  preparatory  stage.  This  experimental  service  shall  begin  at  a  date  to  be 
fixed  later  on  by  the  permanent  committee.  It  will  comprise  statistical  data  on 
visible  stocks,  imports,  and  exports,  and  the  weeUy  price  quotations  on  tiM  nrin- 
cipal  market  centers  as  supplied  by  the  bourses.    The  data  on  stocks  wiU  only  be 


fiven  for  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  com;  those  on  exports,  imports,  and  ps 
for  these  five  staples  and  for  rice  and  cotton. 

"2.  The  permanent  committee  is  instructed  to  complete  the  detailed  study  <rf 
statistics  on  visible  stocks,  floating  caigoes,  and  exports  and  imports,  so  as  to  soraiit 
to  the  next  general  assembly  proposals  for  the  improvement  and  unification  <d  sta- 
tistical information  on  these  subjects.  These  studies  shall  be  made  for  wheat  only. 
and  they  should  examine  whether  it  be  desirable  and  possible  to  adopt  a  method 
of  controlliDg  the  returns  of  exports  and  imports  and  floating  cargoes  by  accompanying 
each  cargo  by  a  waybill  issued  by  the  customhouse  from  whioi  tiie  goods  sttft  and 
withdrawn  by  the  fiirst  customhouse  at  which  the  ^oods  are  delivered. 

'*The  permanent  committee  shall  make  a  special  study  of  the  oiganiaation  ol  the 
principal  international  markets  and  their  commercial  usages. 

"3.  The  general  assembly  recommends  the  Governments  adhering  to  the  institute 
to  perfect  meir  services  of  information  on  visible  stocks  and  to  consider  the  proposal 
of  starting  a  monthly  service  on  the  subject  if  they  do  not  yet  possess  one.  ThiM 
service  should  at  least  deal  with  the  five  following  staples:  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
and  com. 

''4.  The  assembly;  further  invites  the  Governments  to  study  the  possibility  ol  mak- 
ing a  report  on  invisible  stocks,  in  famiers'  hands,  for  the  five  staples  above  mentioned 
once  a  vear,  preferably  at  the  same  date  as  the  first  numerical  estimate  of  the  probable 
yield  of  the  growing  crops,  namely,  one  month  before  harvest.  The  Governments  are 
requested  to  send  the  result  of  these  inquiries  to  the  institute,  which  will  only  publish 
same  after  receiving  express  authorization  from  the  Governments. 

"5.  The  permanent  committee  is  instmcted  to  draw  up  a  special  report  on  the 
proposal  of  reducing  to  uniform  principles  customhouse  statistics  as  far  as  the  definition 
of  'special  trade  and  goods  in  transit  is  concemed;  also  on  the  classification  of 
imports  according  to  their  country  of  origin,  and  exports  according  to  the  country  of 
destination.  This  report  will  be  presented  to  the  adhering  Governments  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  them  to  experts  on  this  subject  whose  observations  will  be  communicated 
to  the  institute  and  form  the  basis  of  a  report  on  this  question  to  be  brought  before  the 
next  general  assembly.  ** 

4.  Diseases  op  PLAifTS. 

The  proposals  on  this  head,  pubmitted  by  the  permanent  committee  to  the  assembly 
in  a  report  by  Prof.  Cuboni,  delegate  of  Ethiopia,  were  referred  to  the  third  commis- 
sion. The  general  assembly  in  1909  instructed  the  permanent  committee  to  prepare, 
on  the  barns  of  inforraadon  supplied  by  the  adhering  Governments,  a  report  on  the 

E resent  organization  of  Bcrvice  on  plant  diseases  in  the  several  countries.  This  report 
aa  been  prepared  by  the  institute's  section  on  diseases  of  plants  and  contains  the 
information  for  the  following  22  countries:  Germany,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Chile.  Den- 
mark, Spain,  France,  Tunis,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Australia,  Canada,  Britifih 
India,  Mauritius,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  Holland,  Roumania,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  Uruguay.  The  United  States  have  announced  that  they  are  for- 
warding a  complete  report  on  the  service  as  organized  in  America.  Reports  also  came 
in  from  Brazil,  Hungary,  Nigeria,  and  New  Zealand,  and  a  supplementary  report  from 
the  Russian  Government  on  (iie  special  entomological  service  organized  m  that  coun- 
try. This  material,  however,  came  to  hand  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published 
volume,  which  was  therefore  circulated  in  the  form  of  proofs,  to  be  completed  by  the 
institute  as  the  material  is  received.  China,  Costa  Rica,  Egypt,  Erithrea,  and  Peru 
informed  the  institute  that  such  a  pervice  is  now  imder  consiaeration  by  those  Gov- 
ernments and  will  soon  be  establiahed.  The  following  coimtries  have  not  yet  replied 
to  the  institute's  inquiries  on  this  head:  Argentina,  Austria,  Cuba,  Turkey,  Ecuador, 
Ethiopia,  Algeria,  Greece,  Italian  Somaliland,  Japan,  Montenegro,  Nicaragua,  Noi*' 
way,  renria,  rortugal,  Salvador,  San  Marino,  and  Servia. 

The  report  stated  that  this  work  shows  that  while  in  some  countries  admirably 
or^nized  services  on  diseases  of  plants  exist,  in  others  the  organization  is  entirely 
rudimentary.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  great  interest  that  all  countries  have  in 
securing  effective  international  protection  against  the  invasion  and  spread  of  diseases 
of  plant  and  insect  pests,  the  permanent  committee  proposed  that  the  institute  invite 
the  adhering  Governments  to  appoint  an  international  technical  commission,  com- 
posed of  eminent  specialists  from  the  adhering  countries.  This  commission  ihould 
draw  up  a  program  for  an  international  understanding  and  common  action  on  que» 
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I  of  plant  pathology.  The  piopoeaLi  of  the  pennanent  committee  on  thia  head 
k  UDaoimoualy  approved  by  the  third  commitwion. 

The  permanent  committee  also  proposed  that  the  assembly  recommend  to  the 
adhering  Governments  to  take  specinc  steps  for  the  international  control  of  the  trade 
in  Usajge  seeds  and  for  the  destruction  of  dodder.  On  this  point,  however,  the  third 
OQmmisBon  considered  that  action  would  be  premature,  as  the  destruction  of  dodder 
is  only  one  of  the  many  points  which  should  properly  come  up  for  discussion  before 
the  proposed  international  commission.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  suppress  that 
portioii  of  the  proposals. 

The  third  commission  elected  M.  A.  Jaczevsky,  delegate  of  Russia,  aa  reporter  to 
the  genecal  assembly  on  the  question  of  plant  diaeases,  and  the  proposals  of  the  com- 
miaBioQ  aa  preaented  by  him  were  unanimoualy  adopted  by  the  general  aaaembly, 
aalcdlowa: 

"1.  The  general  aasembly  instructs  the  permanent  committee  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  to  draw  up  a  report  calling  the  attention  of  the  adhering 
Governments  to  the  need  of  appointing  an  international  conunission  on  vegetable 
patlu^ogy,  to  <haw  up  a  program,  and,  if  possible,  to  come  to  an  understanding  cm 
mtemaacmal  measures  for  the  control  of  plant  diseases. 

"2.  The  general  assembly  request  the  adhering  Governments  to  instruct  their 
experiment  stations  to  conmiunicate  without  delay  to  the  institute  the  result  of  their 
ezpedmenta,  especially  those  dealing  with  the  efficienc^r  of  the  remedies  agdnst  plant 
diKaaea,  in  order  that  these  reporta  may  be  publiahed  in  the  institute'a  Bulletm  on 
DkeuaaofPlanta." 

6.  Pbotbction  ov  Birds. 

In  accordance  with  the  instnictiona  given  by  the  general  assembly  in  1909,  the 
permanent  committee  submitted  a  report  on  the  legislative  measures  enacted  in  the 
ieveaal  countries  for  the  protection  of  useful  birds,  the  reporter  for  the  committee 
being  M.  De  Miklos  de  Mildosvarj  permanent  delegate  of  Hungary. 

The  foUowine  resolutions  on  this  head  were  paseed  by  the  aasembly,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  permanent  committee  and  of  the  third  commission: 

"1.  The  general  assembly  takes  note  that  20  Governments  have  enacted  effective 
legicJation  for  the  protection  of  useful  birds,  and  is  gratified  to  note  that  3  Governments 
have  tdken  steps  m  this  direction  as  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  in  1909. 

"  2.  In  view  of  the  importance  to  femners  of  such  protection,  the  general  assembly 
decides  to  communicate  the  data  .collected  on  this  subject  to  the  adhering  Govern- 
mentB,  with  the  request  that  they  complete  such  protection,  and  in  the  case  of  countries 
where  such  protection  is  not  enacted  that  the  nece^ary  steps  be  taken  to  establish  it 
with  a  view  to  universal  cooperation  for  the  protection  of  useful  birds. 

"3.  The  general  assembly  deema  it  desirable  to  follow  developments  imder  this 
head  and  instructs  the  permanent  committee  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  several  Gov- 
enunents,  and  to  inform  the  next  general  assembly  ot  the  progress  made  in  this  direc- 
ticm." 

6.  Dbt  Farming. 

A  report  on  this  question  ^see  annex  13)  was  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  permanent 
committee  by  M.  De  Miklos  De  Miklosvar,  and  referred  for  study  to  the  third  commis- 

OOQ. 

The  debate  in  that  commission  showed  that  some  doubt  had  been  expressed  hy  a 
minority  in  the  permanent  committee  as  to  the  fitness  of  bringing  up  such  a  technical 
problem  aa  dry  tanning  before  the  general  assembly.  The  sense  ot  the  commission, 
as  expressed  by  the  delegations  of  me  United  States,  Hungary,  France,  and  TuniB| 
and  afterwards  unanimously  indorsed  by  the  assembly,  was  that  the  institute  fulfillea 
one  of  its  functions  in  takii^  up  this  matter,  since  the  institute  is  intended  to  act  as  a 
clearance  house  for  the  exchange  of  information  between  the  adhering  nations  on  such 
important  jyroblems.  It  was  shown  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  countries  represented 
in  the  institute  are  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  con- 
nected with  dry  forming.  It  was  decided  that  the  report  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
adheiiiig  ^vemments  and  their  attention  especially  called  to  the  importance  of  the 
questions  it  raises,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

"1.  Hie  ^neral  assembly  decides  that  the  adhering  governments  be  invited  to 
make  experiments  in  dry  forming,  in  accordance  with  tne  method  advocated  by  Mr. 
Oaoapbell,  aa  adapted  to  local  requirements. 

**2,  That  the  adhering  governments  be  asked  to  communicate  every  year  the 
reeulta  of  their  comparative  experiments  to  the  institute,  so  that  the  institute  may 
collect  them  and  inform  the  agricultural  world  on  the  efficacy  of  this  method  of  tilling 
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the  soil,  and  on  the  value  of  the  several  varieties  of  plants,  rotation  of  crops,  and  di^ 
ferent  fertHizets  as  deduced  from  the  pzactical  results  obtained  in  the  difierent  ooon- 
trns." 

7.  AOBIOULTUBAL  MlTBOBOLOOT. 

In  the  report  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  permanent  committee  on  the  crop-repsfrtiDg 
sergice  by  Dr.  Mueller,  permanent  delegate  of  Germany,  the  following  statement  ia 
nuiie: 

'^jast  year  the  general  assembly  decided  that  the  adhering  States  be  called  upon 
ta  communicate  information  of  natural  phenomenon  and  events,  diseases  of  plants, 
and  invasion  of  insect  pests  which  affect  the  condition  of  the  crop.  But  informati(Ki 
of  this  description  has  oeen  very  meager,  and  what  has  come  to  hand  has  been  very 
iiicomplete.  This  is  clearly  a  most  r^^retable  defidencjr,  for  private  news  dealing 
with  mese  events  affects  the  bourses  often  to  a  quite  unjustifiaDle  extent.  By  g€n- 
endizing  such  information  the  importance  or  extent  of  the  dama^  done  is  almost 
ahnkys  exaggerated.  The  only  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  official  information  based 
oir  special  mquiries.  But  these  inquiries  can  not  be  made  in  a  haphazard  manner. 
For  this  purpose  a  well-organized  service  of  information  and  inspection  is  required, 
which  u]W)rtunately  does  not  yet  exist  in  many  countries.  The  institute  proposes 
to  make  efforts  to  induce  the  Government  to  oiKanize  such  services,  and  pro^cMiB 
will  be  submitted  to  the  general  assembly  for  me  organization  of  an  intemational 
meteorological  service  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  also  for  an  international 
service  for  the  observation  of  plant  diseases  and  invasions  of  insect  pests.  These 
services  will  be  able  to  cooperate  with  the  crop-reporting  service  already  organized 
with  a  view  to  exercising  an  effective  control  over  lul  private  information  of  a  nature 
totinfluence  the  market  for  agricultural  staples." 

Hie  decision  taken  by  the  assembly  toiwd  brindng  about  intemational  action  in 
the  matter  of  diseases  of  plants  and  insect  pests  has  already  been  stated;  slnular  action 
was  taken  in  favor  of  an  mtemational  service  of  anicultuial  meteorology.  The  report 
for  the  permanent  committee,  made  by  M.  Louis  Dop,  permanent  delegate  of  France, 
sele  fortn  the  advantages  which  could  be  derived  from  such  service,  and  describes  the 
nature  and  mode  of  procedure  of  the  meteorological  services  already  existing  in  the 
several  countries. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  third  commission  that  the 
French  Government  had  already  decided  to  organize  this  service  along  the  lines  sog- 
gested  by  the  reporter  as  best  suited  for  such  a  purpose,  and  had  mac^  the  requisite 
appropriation.  M.  Palazzo,  delegate  of  Italy,  ana  a  member  of  the  International 
Meteorolo^cal  Commission,  expressed  his  hesoty  a*]pproval  of  the  report.  The  follow- 
i&g  resolution  was  adopted  by  tne  third  commission  and  unanimously  approved  by  the 
asSgnbly: 

''Hie  assembly  decides: 

"That  the  report  of  M.  Louis  Dop  on  the  question  of  agricultural  meteondogy  be 
sid>mitted  officially  by  the  Intemational  Institute  of  Agriculture  to  the  president  of 
the  intemational  meteorological  committee. 

"The  president  of  the  committee  will  be  requested  to  call  a  meeting  of  his  ccdkaguei 
to  place  before  them  officially  the  request  of  the  institute  that  they  resume  ^e  sUidy 
of  the  problem  of  agricultural  meteorology,  which  has  already  been  discussed  by 
several  mtemational  congresses  of  meteorology,  with  a  view  to  drawing  up  a  prognm 
for  the  intemational  organization  of  agricultural  meteorology. 

"This  program  will  subsequenUy  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  adhering 

fovemments,  in  conformity  with  article  9,  paragraph  f,  of  tne  convention  of  June 
,1905." 

8.  Insub^nob  Aqainst  Damaob  bt  Hail. 

A  report  on  this  question,  prepared  by  the  permanent  committee,  was  presented  by 
M.  Bolle,  permanent  delegate  ol  Belgium.  It  was  supported  by  a  detailed  study  A 
the  present  status  and  development  of  insurance  against  nail  in  tiie  different  countries, 
prepared  by  the  bureau  of  economic  and  social  intelli^nce  of  the  institute.  The 
report  was  referred  for  consideration  to  the  fourth  commission. 

The  permanent  committee,  in  presenting  this  report,  considered  that  hail  is  <me  d 
the  most  widespread  causes  of  serious  injury  to  farm  crops  and  that  insurance  against 
this  evil  is  not  as  widespread  as  it  should  be.  It  considered  that  one  of  the  first  steps 
toward  rendering  such  insurance  general,  safe,  and  pro6table  would  be  to  procuie 
reliable  statistics  on  the  incidence  of  destructive  hailstorms  and  on  the  damage 
caused  by  them  to  the  crops.  Such  statistical  data,  gathered  on  a  imiform  plan  for 
all  adhenng  countries  and  assembled  and  publiAed  by  the  institute,  would  form  t 
reliable  basis  on  which  actuaries  could  calculate  the  nak  incurred  and  would  allow 
of  judging  whether  policies  were  issued  at  a  fidr  rate. 
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Tk«  fourth  commiaBum,  however,  after  diBCtiBdon,  decided  that  it  would  be  unde- 
tu$hl»  to  aflk  for  the  detailed  information  called  for  under  this  head  by  the  permanent 
committee.  It  considered  hail  a  local  and  not  an  international  question,  and  con- 
doded  that  the  assembly  should  only  call  the  attention  of  the  adhering  governments 
to  the  subject.  The  folfowing  resolution  was  proposed  by  the  fourth  commission  and 
•doptod  by  the  assembly: 

'^The  general  assembly  calls  the  attention  of  the  several  governments  to  the  desira- 
bih^  of  organizing  a  regular  service  for  ascertaining  the  incidence  of  haHstorms  and 
the  damage  they  l^ve  caused,  based  on  the  general  principles  set  forth  in  the  report 
presented  to  the  permanent  committee  on  this  subject. 

"The  general  assembly  also  requests  the  Governments  to  report  to  the  institute 
legidatave,  administrative,  or  pnvate  measures  relative  to  insurance  against  hail, 
nul  instructs  the  permanent  committee  to  present  a  report  on  this  question  at  the 
next  sosnion  of  the  assembly.'' 

•.  Statistics  of  Aoricultubal  Coopbration. 

The  general  assembly  of  1909  passed  a  resolution  instructing  the  permanent  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a  phm  for  the  oiganization  of  international  statistics  of  cooperation. 

The  delegate  of  the  United  States  to  that  assembly,  Mr.  George  K.  Holmes,  made 
the  following  statement  on  this  question: 

''The  proposal  for  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  statistics  of  agricultural 
coqperatiQn  will  be  received  with  much  satisfaction  by  the  United  States.  The  De- 
partment ol  Agriculture  is  making  an  inquiry  into  the  different  branches  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  will  conform,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  statistical  method  which  the  msti- 
tate  will  propose. 

"In  collecting  information  on  agricultural  cooperation  the  United  States  should 
in  future  work  along  the  plan  which  will  be  approved  by  the  institute." 

In  aiccordance  witn  the  instructions  of  the  assembly  of  1909  the  permanent  commit- 
tee ordered  the  bureau  of  social  and  economic  intelligence  to. make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  Question. 

On  tnis  a  report  was  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  permanent  committee  by  M.  De 
Pozzi,  delegate  of  Austria  to  the  present  ^neral  assemblv. 

This  report  was  referred  for  consideration  to  the  fourth  commission.  The  discus- 
sion showed  that  the  commission  fully  accepted  the  main  ideas  underlving  the  pro- 
posils.  Tlie  proposals  set  forth  that  these  statistics  must  embrace  all  associations 
which  come  within  the  economic  conception  of  cooperation.  They  should  not  be 
limited  merely  to  those  associations  which  are  registered  as  cooperative,  or  which 
come  within  tne  purview  of  the  special  legislation  on  cooperation  enacted  in  certain 
countries. 

The  aense  of  the  commission  was  that  the  definition  of  cooperation  given  in  the  per- 
manent committee's  report  should  be  still  further  enlarged  so  as  to  include  all  coopera- 
tive associations  formed  for  the  economic  or  social  advancement  of  the  agricultural 
population.  The  following  resolutions  on  this  head  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  fourth  commission  and  by  the  general  assembly: 

"1.  The  seneral  assembly  considers  that  in  order  to  accomplish  one  of  the  functions 
ssilgned  it  oy  the  convention  of  June  5,  1905,  the  institute  must  possess  comparable 
data  ol  agricultural  cooperation  obtained  on  a  uniform  plan. 

"2.  T&  general  assembly  therefore  calls  on  the  adhering  Governments  which  have 
not  yet  got  such  statistics,  or  which  have  only  imperfect  ones,  to  organize  such  a  serv- 
ice, 80  as  to  make  it  possiole  for  the  institute  to  extract  therefrom  tne  data  it  requires 
and  which  are  scheduled  separately  in  a  later  paragraph. 

"S.  These  data  could  be  communicated  directly  by  the  different  Governments  in 
their  final  shape;  that  is  to  say,  already  drawn  up  in  tables  of  which  the  institute  would 
famish  a  sample,  or  they  could  be  abstracted  by  the  institute  itself  from  the  statistical 
leports  sent  in  by  the  Governments. 

*4.  The  general  assemblv  considers  that  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  and  comparable 
data  for  all  countries  which  have  some  form  of  agricultural  cooperation  the  inquiries 
must  be  restricted  to  a  few  points.  These  must  be  fundamentsd  ones,  and  such  as  to 
give  an  idea  oi  the  absolute  value  (if  measureable  in  figures)  or  the  relative  value  of 
agricultural  cooperation  in  the  several  countries.  But  before  deciding  on  the  details 
Qlsuch  statistics  a  definition  of  agricultural  cooperation  must  be  given. 

'*6.  The  ^encnd  assembly  is  of  opinion  that  in  giving  a  definition  of  cooperation  one 
must  be  guided  not  by  juriaical  but  by  economic  considerations.  An  association  must 
be  recognized  as  a  cooperative  association  if  it  purposes  to  promote  the  economic  inter- 
Is  ol  the  members  by  placing  in  common  tneir  capital  and  labor,  or  by  subjecting 

—  to  mutual  obligations,  even  if  such  association  has  not  the  form  recognized  as 
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'coqperatiye'  by  the  jmispradence  of  the  different  govemmenti,  and  onW^  ezistB  de 
facto,  without  oeing  registered  or  formally  recQ^zed  by  law.  NevertheleflB,  the 
gttieral  aasembly  admits  the  advisability  of  stating  m  the  case  of  each  cooperative  asBO- 
dation  tiie  nature  of  its  constitution  from  a  juridical  standpoint.  The  general  assembly 
also  recoenizes  the  need  of  taking  into  consideration,  apart  from  the  economic  criterion, 
the  morsJ  and  sodal  &ctors  which  have  a  part  in  the  formation  ol  agricultural  cooper- 
ative associations. 

"6.  This  definition  of  cooperation  being  agreed  to  the  different  subdivisions  into 
which  it  fidls  should  be  settled,  so  that  each  unit  may  be  properly  classified  from  the 
start. 

"The  general  assembly  considers  that  here  again  practical  rather  than  theoretical 
considerations  should  be  the  guide.  It  must  be  remembered  that  often  one  coopoat- 
ive  association  fulfills  sevenu  functions;  thercMfore  a  cooperative  association  should 
be  classified  under  that  branch  of  its  business,  which  is  of  most  importance;  sudi  abbo- 
dations  rarely  restrict  diemselves  to  one  single  branch  of  work. 

''As  a  starting  point  for  the  work  of  each  Government  the  general  assembly  suggests 
the  following  six  main  categories  which  would  seem  to  fit  in  with  present  conditioiis: 
(1)  Credit. 

"(2)  Purchase  and  purchase  and  sale  combine. 

"(3)  Production. 

"(4)  Production  and  sale  combined. 

"(6)  Insurance. 

''(6)  Miscellaneous  cooperative  assodationB. 

10.  FiNANOB. 

In  conformity  with  article  5  of  the  convention  of  June  7,  1905,  which  eetabWied 
the  institute,  it  rests  with  the  assembly  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  expenditure  which  may 
be  incurred  by  the  permanent  committee  and  to  audit  and  approve  the  accounts. 
To  enable  the  assembly  jto  discharge  this  important  duty,  a  full  report  aa  to  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  institute,  along  with  the  estimates  of  expenditure  in  1911,  was 
presented  by  (he  permanent  committee,  the  reporter  for  the  committee  being  M. 
Zabiello,  permanent  delegate  of  Russia. 

The  report  shows  that  as  the  several  branches  of  the  institute's  w<M'k  were  only 
partially  organized  imtil  January,  1911,  a  surplus  has  accumulated  amounting,  at 
the  end  of  1910,  to  669,703  francs,  42  centimes. 

The  total  estimated  revenue  for  1911  amounts  to  814,500  francs,  made  up  as  follows: 

Fnoos. 

Contribution  from  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy 300,000 

Quotas  paid  by  the  adhennfir  Governments 499,500 

Interest  on  money  deposited 15, 000 

Total 814.500 

As  the  institute  has  no  need  to  form  a  reserve  fund  in  the  commerdal  sense,  the 
permanent  committee  proposed  that  the  surplus  of  660,000  francs  be  applied  to  sup- 
plement the  regular  income  of  the  institute  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  full 
service  which  is  now  in  working  order. 

The  estimates  for  1911,  presented  to  the  assembly,  show  that  it  is  expected  to  meet 
this  year's  expenditure  out  of  the  regular  income,  though  the  increaBed  expenditure 
on  printing  may  make  it  neceesary  to  draw  on  the  reserve  fund  for  a  sum  which  will 
not  exceed  69,000  francs.  For  the  succeeding  years  1912  and  1913  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
that  ^e  enlarged  program  of  work  which  the  permanent  committee  is  pledged  to 
carrv  out  will  entaU  increased  expenditure. 

This  can,  however,  be  met  out  of  the  surplus  over  from  the  first  years.  The  reporter 
expressed  the  belief  that  this  surplus  would  suffice  to  meet  the  increased  expenditure 
of  the  institute  for  another  three  years,  i.e.,  until  1915.  But  in  view  of  the  increased 
volume  of  the  institute's  work  it  will  (hen  become  necessary  for  the  adhering  Govern- 
ments to  increase  their  contributions  to  the  maximum  foreseen  under  the  treaty  of 
June  7, 1905.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  it  was  pointed  out  that  whenever  the  institute 
finds  that  it  requires  that  increased  contribution,  it  has  the  right  to  notify  the  adher- 
ing Governments  to  that  effect  in  accordance  witn  the  terms  orthe  treaty,  which  says: 

"'In  any  event  the  contribution  per  unit  of  assessment  shall  never  exceed  a  max- 
imum of  2,500  francs. 

"As  a  temporary  provision  the  assessment  for  the  first  two  years  shall  not  exceed 
1,500  francs  'per  unit. '" 
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In  tiie  discuarion  in  the  first  commiarion,  to  which  this  report  was  submitted,  the 
delegate  for  Hungary  stated  that  after  the  first  two  yean  of  Uie  institute's  life,  i.  e.^ 
since  1910,  the  nungarian  Government,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  had  appro- 
priated the  higher  sum  for  its  contribution,  and  was  prepared  to  pay  same  whenever 
ctlledupon. 

The  action  of  the  general  assembly  was  as  follows: 

The  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  financial  years  1909  and  1910 
and  the  estimates  for  1911  were  approved. 

The  assembly  decided— 

To  vote  a  lump  sum  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  institute  for  the  years  1912  and 
1913:  this  lump  sum,  amounting  to  a  maximum  of  2,298,000  francs,  will  include 
all  the  sums  available  for  the  financial  years  1912  and  1913,  and  is  subdivided  as 
under: 


Balance  from  previous  years  (minimum  60,000  francs)  maximum 669, 000 

Total  receipts  expected  in  1912 814,500 

Total  receipts  expected  in  1913 814,500 

Total 2,298,000 

2.  To  request  the  Governments  of  the  adhering  countries,  through  the  interme- 
diaiy  of  their  respective  delegations,  to  insure  the  regular  pavment  of  their  annual 
coDtribatiQns  to  tne  institute  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year. 

11.   MiSOBLLANBOUS. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  various  branches  of  the  service  of  the 
utttitate  in  the  collection  of  statistical  and  other  information  from  the  several  coun- 
tries, it  was  deemed  wise  by  the  general  assembly  to  permit  the  permanent  committee, 
in  cases  where  it  seemed  desirable,  to  arrange  for  the  selection  of  individuals-Hjfficers 
of  the  Government  or  otherwise — in  the  several  countries  to  supply  documents  and 
other  material  to  the  institute.    The  followine  resolution  was  adopted: 

"  The  general  assembly  decides  to  accept  the  principle  of  appointing  official  corre- 
flpondents  to  the  institute  in  conformity  with  article  20  of  the  oy-laws. 

"These  correppondents  will  supply  the  institute  with  the  requisite  scientific  docu- 
ments." 

Aside  from  the  formal  resolutions  of  the  general  assembly  above  set  forth  certain 
less  formal  actions  in  the  nature  of  expressions  of  wishes  or  desires  were  taken.  These 
were  as  follows: 

"1.  The  general  assembly  expresses  the  wish  that  the  permanent  committee  place 
in  the  han<u  of  the  adhering  Governments  the  reports  on  questions  up  for  discuasion 
beidre  the  general  assembly  at  least  two  months  oefore  the  assembly  meets. 

"2.  The  general  aaiembiy  of  the  institute  considers  that  the  competent  bureau 
would  do  a  very  useful  work  in  collecting  the  greatest  possible  number  of  data  and 
practical  information  on  the  cost  of  production  of  agncultural  staples  on  certain 
estates  in  different  coim  tries,  and  by  publishing  such  information  in  a  special  dmpter 
of  the  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Intelligence. 

"3.  The  general  assembly  expresses  the  wish  that  the  institute  request  the  adhering 
Government  for  re^lar  information  on  the  consumption  of  fertilizing  substances. 
10  as  to  ineert  such  mformation  in  the  monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultunu  Statistics.'' 

Bef6re  concluding  its  proceedings  the  assembly  requested  its  president  to  convey 
to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  through  the  proper  channel,  the  expression  of  its 
most  sincere  gratitude  for  his  continued  and  generous  support  of  the  institute  and  the 
personal  interest  he  takes  in  its  work. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Foster  delivered  the  following  address  in 
the  name  of  the  American  aelegation: 

"My  fellow  delegates  from  the  United  States  and  myself  can  not  let  this  assembly 
brin^  its  proceedings  to  a  close  without  expressing  our  appreciation  of  the  courteous 
consideration  with  which  the  suggestions  and  proposals  made  by  the  American  dele- 
gation have  been  received.  We  wish  to  place  on  record  the  great  pleasure  it  has 
given  Ufl  to  be  thus  brought  in  contact  with  so  many  eminent  authorities  from  all  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

"The  delegation  wishes  to  express  its  thanks  to  the  officials  of  the  institute,  to  the 
president,  and  to  the  permanent  committee  for  the  work  accomplished  so  far,  which 
M  full  ol  promise  for  Uie  future.  These  results  are  largely  due  to  tne  untiring  and  intel- 
t%ent  work  of  the  illustrious  president  of  the  institute.  Marquis  Cappelli. 

"Rome  is  the  seat  of  the  institute,  and  Rome  will  always  be  its  permanent  head- 
qnarien,  but  it  hae  occurred  to  me  and  to  my  colleagues  of  the  American  delegation 
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that  the  general  aflsembly  mi^ht  perhaps  hold  its  sessiona  from  time  to  time  in  otha 
countries.  I  do  not  make  this  suggestion  as  a  motion  to  be  discussed  or  considered  it 
this  time.  I  onlv  wish  to  say  that  if  ever  the  permanent  committee  sees  fit  to  adopt 
such  an  idea,  and  if  the  institute  would  accept  the  invitation,  the  Qovemment  of  the 
United  States  would  be  proud  to  receive  the  representatives  of  all  the  nations  as  ita 
guests  at  Washingt4  a . 

"This  delegation  wishes  to  state  to  the  assembly  the  profound  impression  made  on 
it  by  seeing  gathered  in  this  hall  the  representatives  ox  all  the  nations  of  the  earUi, 
convened  together  not  to  discuss  the  interests  of  one  country  or  of  one  people,  but  the 
economic  interests  of  the  whole  human  family. 

''As  the  eminent  dele^te  of  Chile  remarked  in  this  morning's  debate,  the  primary 
need  of  our  civilization  is  to  have  at  a  fair  price  an  abundant  supply  of  the  staplee 
of  acriculture,  which  are  the  daily  bread  ana  clothine  of  the  people. 

"The  peoples  of  the  earth  pray  every  morning  for  their  daily  bread,  and  the  prob- 
lem which  tne  institute  has  to  solve  is  to  so  regulate  the  relations  between  consumen 
and  producers  that  this  daily  bread  may  be  bou^t  and  sola  at  a  price  which  will  be 
fair  to  both. 

"By  sol  vine  this  dual  problem  we  shall  strengthen  the  natbns  in  their  sovereignty, 
bind  the  world  together  in  the  new  internationalism,  and  hasten  the  dawn  of  the 
day  of  the  lasting  peace  of  God." 
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*d^^^}  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  {^o"31o' 

REPORT   ON   THE 

WRECK  OF  THE  MAINE 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TRANSMITTING 

REPORT  OF   BOARD  CONVENED  AT  HABANA, 

CUBA,  BY  ORDER  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

NAVY,  TO    INSPECT    AND    REPORT    ON    THE 

WRECK  OF  THE  '*  MAINE  "  (OLD) 


DbckmbKR  14,  1911.— Messajje  and  accompanying  papers  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


WASHINGTON 
19U 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


To  ihe  Senaie  and  House  of  Representatives: 

A  board  of  naval  officers,  of  which  Admiral  Vreeland  was  the 
senior  member,  and  of  whica  Col.  William  M.  Black,  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  was  also  a  member,  by  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  was  convened  at  Habana  on  November  20,  1911, 
to  mspect  the  wreck  of  the  Maine  and  to  make  a  report  thereon. 

The  board  finds  that  the  injuries  to  the  bottom  of  the  Maine, 
as  described  in  the  report,  were  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  charge 
of  a  low  form  of  explosive  exterior  to  the  ship  between  frames 
28  and  31,  strake  B,  port  side.  This  resulted  in  igniting  and  ex- 
ploding the  contents  of  the  6-inch  reserve  magazine,  A-14-M,  said 
contents  including  a  large  quantity  of  black  powder.  The  more  or 
less  complete  explosion  of  the  contents  of  the  remaining  forward 
magazines  followed.  The  magazine  explosions  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  vessel. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  full  text  of  the  report. 

Wm.  H.  TArr. 
Thb  Whitb  House,  December  I4, 1911. 
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WRECK  OF  THE  "MAINE/ 


Plaza  Hotel, 

Hdbanay  Guha,  December  1^1911. 

1.  In  obedience  to  the  Navy  Department's  order,  No.  3875-79, 
dated  November  10,  1911  (copy  appended  hereto  marked  "Exhibit 
A"),  the  board  appointed  for  tne  purpose  of  inspecting  and  reporting 
upon  the  wreck  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Maine  (old),  reports  as  follows: 

2.  The  board  met  at  the  board  room,  Plaza  Hotel,  Habana,  Cuba, 
at  4  p.  m.,  Monday.  November  20,  1911. 

Present:  Rear  Aomiral  Charles  E.  Vreeland,  United  States  Navy, 
senior  member;  Chief  Constructor  Richard  M.  Watt,  United  States 
Navy,  member;  Col.  William  M.  Black,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Armv,  member;  Commander  Joseph  Strauss,  United  States 
Navy,  member;  Commander  Charles  F.  Hughes,  United  States  Navy, 
member  and  recorder. 

3.  The  board  met  daily,  except  Sunday,  according  to  the  record  of 
proceedings  appended  hereto,  marked  "Exhibit  B.*' 

4.  The  wrecK  of  the  Maine  having  been  unwatered  and  a  large 
amount  of  the  mud  removed,  the  board  was  enabled  to  inspect 
generally  the  interior  of  the  wreck.  Mud  was  removed  from  under  the 
vessel  at  such  points  as  the  board  considered  could  furnish  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  damaged  structure.  Mud  was 
also  removed  from  the  interior  as  requested,  and  the  board  made  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  wreck.  The  board  found  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  vessel  far  more  extensive  than  had  been  anticipated. 

5.  The  Maine  was  an  armored  vessel,  324  feet  long,  57  feet  beam, 
load  draft  21  feet  6  inches,  load  displacement  6,650  tons.  She 
carried  four  10-inch  guns,  six  6-inch  guns,  and  four  torpedo  tubes, 
besides  a  smaller  battery. 

6.  The  Maine  "  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Habana,  Cuba,  on  the  25th 
day  of  January,  1898,  and  was  taken  to  buoy  No.  4,  in  from  5J  to  6 
fathoms  of  water,  by  the  regular  Government  pilot." 

«♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

7.  "The  destruction  of  the  Maine  occurred  at  9.40  p.  m.,  on  the 
16th  day  of  February,  1898,  in  the  harbor  of  Habana,  Cuba,  she 
being  at  the  time  moored  to  the  same  buoy  to  which  she  had  been 
taken  upon  her  arrival.  There  were  two  explosions  of  a  distinctly 
different  character  *  *  *J*  Two  officers  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  of  her  crew  pjerished. 

8.  In  accordance  with  the  usual  procedure,  a  naval  court  of 
inquiry  was  at  once  organized  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  loss  by  explosion  of  the  Maine, 
and  the  quotations  in  paragraphs  6,  7,  and  8  are  taken  from  the 
repojt  of  the  court  of  mqmry.    The  evidence  as  to  the  condition 
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of  the  wreck  upon  which  the  court  of  inquiry  reported  was  obtained 
principally  from  divers,  and  it  was  not  possiole  to  form  any  "definite 
conclusion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  wreck." 

9.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  9,  1910,  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  were  authorized  and  directea  to 
provide  with  all  convenient  speed  for  the  raising  or  the  removal 
of  the  wreck  of  the  U.  S.  battleship  Mairie  from  the  harbor  of 
Habana,  Cuba,  and  for  the  proper  interment  of  the  bodies  therein 
in  Arlington  Cemetery;  and  an  appropriation  on  account  of  the 
work  was  authorized.  A  board  was  appointed,  charged  with  the 
work  of  raising  or  removing  the  wreck  of  the  Maine  from  Habana 
Harbor.  In  order  to  lay  bare  the  wreck  to  permit  a  carefvd  exam- 
ination to  be  made  before  disturbing  any  parts  wliich  might  indicate 
the  cause  of  the  disaster,  that  board  proceeded  to  build  a  cofferdam 
around  the  wreck. 

10.  Before  the  unwatering  of  the  cofferdam  was  started  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Navy  Department  was  ordered  to  Habana  for  the 
collection  of  data  and  identification  of  exposed  wreckage  for  sub- 
mission to  a  board  of  investigation  when  ordered.  Later  a  second 
representative  of  the  Navy  Department  was  sent  to  verify  the  identi- 
fication of  certain  wreckage  prior  to  its  necessarv  removal  to  permit 
the  work  of  the  War  Department  to  proceed.  The  representative  of 
the  Navy  Department  first  ordered  to  Habana  has  been  continuously 
on  duty  witii  the  wreck  and  upon  the  convening  of  this  board 
reported  to  the  senior  member  for  duty  in  attendance  upon  the  board. 
Under  his  direction  a  careful  record  was  made  of  all  parts  of  wrecka^ 
as  exposed;  photographs  were  taken  illustrating  the  progress  of  the 
work;  plans  were  prepared  on  which  were  plotted,  as  exposed,  the 
actual  positions  m  which  the  principal  displaced  portions  of  the  Maine 
were  found;  and  models  were  i)repared  to  illustrate  damaged  areas. 

11.  The  Navy  Department  was  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
work  of  exposing  the  wreck,  and  on  November  10,  1911,  appointed  a 
board,  as  stated  in  paragraph  1,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and 
reporting  upon  the  wreck  or  the  U.  S.  S.  Maine  (old).  This  ooard 
was  notified  that  on  November  20,  1911,  the  wreck  would  be  ready 
for  examination,  and,  as  stated  in  paragraph  2,  oi^anized  in  Habana, 
Cuba,  on  that  date. 

12.  From  a  large  number  of  photographs  taken  prior  to  its  arrival 
in  Habana,  the  board  has  selected  certain  views  to  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  wreckage,  Exliibits  C  1,  C  2,  C  3,  C  4,  C  5,  C  6^  C  7. 

13.  I  Jider  the  direction  of  the  board,  photographs,  Exhibits  D  1, 
D  2,  D  3,  D  4,  D  5,  D  6,  D  7,  D  8,  D  9,  D  10,  D  11,  D  12,  D  13,  were 
taken  to  illustrate  the  wreck  as  viewed  by  the  board. 

14.  The  plans  which  accompany  this  report,  Exhibits  E,  F,  G.  H, 
J,  K,  were  generally  verified  by  the  board.  These  plans  do  not  snow 
intact  portions  as  a  rule,  hut  do  show  the  positions  of  the  principal 
displaced  portions  of  the  ship,  the  general  direction  of  transition  of 
various  parts,  and  the  approximate  distance  of  their  displacements 
from  original  locations. 

15.  Exhibit  E  is  a  plan  view  of  the  wreck  as  exposed,  damaged 
displaced  parts  only  shown. 

16.  Exhibit  F  is  a  side  elevation  or  profile  view,  in  outline  only,  of 
the  keel  and  present  limit  of  the  sides  of  the  ship;  it  also  shows  ia 
outline  the  present  shape  of  several  important  sections 
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17.  Exhibit  G  is  of  the  outer  bottom  developed,  showing  the  exact 
location  and  extent  of  visible  breaks  and  bends  in  same. 

18.  Exhibit  H  shows  the  visible  breaks  and  bends  in  the  inner 
bottom. 

19.  Exhibit  J  shows  the  same  for  protective  deck  at  top  of  armor, 
and  Exhibit  K  for  protective  deck  forward  of  transverse  armor. 

20.  Exhibit  L  is  a  plan  showing  borings  to  wreckage  around  the 
forward  half  of  the  vessel;  Exhibit  M  is  a  section  taken  about  25^, 
illustrating  above  borings. 

21.  Exhibit  N  is  a  model  prepared  to  scale  (one  forty-eighth  full 
size),  showing  wreckage. 

22.  Description  of  the  wreck, — ^For  convenience  of  description,  the 
Maine  wreck  may  be  considered  in  four  portions. 

23.  (a)  Forward  portion^  from  the  low  to  about  frame  17  or  18,  a 
length  of  about  60  feet, — This  portion  has  the  shape  and  semblance  of 
the  forward  portion  of  a  ship  with  outer  skin  practically  intact  as 
high  up  as  the  armored  berth  deck.  The  starboard  side  of  the 
armored  berth  deck  is  in  position,  while  the  port  side  is  displaced 
irregularlv,  parting  as  shown  on  the  deck  plan,  Exhibit  K.  Trans- 
verse bulkhead  12,  below  the  armored  berth  deck,  is  displaced  and 
dished  forward,  parts  attached  to  the  sides  being  folded  forward. 
This  bow  portion  is  pointed  nose  down  in  the  mud,  to  port,  and  is 
lying  on  its  starboard  side.  If  the  foremast  were  in  place  relative  to 
the  deck,  it  would  point  below  the  horizontal.  The  ram  at  bow  has 
traveled,  relative  to  the  plane  of  frame  18,  through  the  arc  of  a 
circle  of  about  110  degrees.  The  line  of  intersection  of  vertical  keel 
and  outer  flat  keel,  originally  practically  horizontal,  is  now  113 
dep-ees  to  port  of  the  vertical  plane  of  the  intact  vertical  keel  of  the 
ship,  and  mclined  do\^Tiward  35  degrees  from  a  horizontal  plane. 
The  highest  point  of  the  outer  flat  keel,  approximately  frame  18,  is 
31  feet  above  the  prolongation  of  the  keel  of  the  after  intact  portion 
of  the  ship  as  she  now  lies. 

24.  (5)  Portion  in  vicinity  of  forward  magazines,  from  frame  18  to 
about  fram^  SO,  a  length  of  about  48  feet, — The  upper  part  of  this  area, 
including  the  starboard  10-inch  turret  and  guns,  is  entirely  swept  away. 
There  is  left  in  position  only  about  half  of  the  bottom,  nearly  all  of 
which  is  of  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship.  The  ship  as  built  had 
transverse  bulkheads  on  frames  18,  21,  24,  and  30,  and  in  the  hold 
had  two  fore-and-aft  bulkheads  between  frames  18  and  24,  and  four 
fore-and-aft  bulkheads  between  frames  24  and  30.  Of  these  bulk- 
heads bounding  magazine  spaces,  only  one  is  still  attached  to  the 
intact  portion  of  the  ship,  namely,  the  fore-and-aft  bulkhead  on 
starboard  side  separating  the  10-inch  magazine  from  coal  bunker 
outboard  of  magazine.  This  bulkhead  is  turned  down  to  starboard 
against  the  inner  bottom.  The  section  of  transverse  bulkhead  21 
between  storerooms  on  the  starboard  side  is  still  attached  to  the 
ship's  side,  while  a  part  of  this  bulkhead  21  between  the  magazines 
was  found  inverted  and  at  frame  28.  All  side  armor  and  all  side 
plating  above  armor  shelf  are  missing.  The  keel  line  of  this  portion, 
Deginning  at  highest  part  given  above,  frame  18,  is  inclined  vertically 
downward  for  about  15  feet,  frame  18  to  22,  then  the  slope  decreases 
to  15  degrees  from  the  horizontal  imtil  it  reaches  the  prolongation  of 
aft«r  intact  keel  (about  frame  35).  The  outer  flat  keel  plate  remains 
unbroken  throughout;  the  vertical  keel  and  flat  keelson  are  broken 
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at  frames  18,  21 J^  and  30,  and  flat  keelson  at  frame  27.  The  upper 
decks  of  this  portion  of  the  ship  were  displaced  upward  and  forward 
or  aft  from  the  breaks,  as  shown  on  plans,  Exhibits  E,  J,  K. 

25.  (c)  Forward  boiler-room  portion,  from  frame  SO  to  frame  1^1  ^  a 
length  of  J^J^feei, — ^The  upper  part  of  this  portion,  including  side  armor, 
was  swept  away.  The  protective  deck  is  broken  in  several  places, 
displaced  upward  and  mainly  to  starboard.  The  decks  above  pro- 
tective deck  are  displaced  upward  and  aft,  pivoting  generally  about 
41.  The  conning  tower  attached  to  main  deck,  superstructure  deck, 
and  bridge  between  frames  30  to  32  described  the  arc  of  a  half  circle, 
up  and  aft  and  down,  landing  on  main  deck  starboard  side  about 
frame  52 — ^now  being  about  85  feet  aft,  inverted,  and  to  starboard  of 
original  position.  The  weight  of  the  conning  tower  alone  is  about 
50  tons.  The  four  forward  boilers,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  are  intact,  but  are 
displaced  aft  through  distances  varying  from  5  to  10  feet  and  some- 
what to  starboard,  rolling  through  angles  varying  from  16  to  76 
degrees,  as  shown  by  Exhibit  O.  The  coal-bunker  bulkheads,  out- 
board of  the  boilers  in  this  portion,  are  practically  intact  as  far  for- 
ward as  frame  35 ;  the  parts  forward  of  35  to  30  both  sides  are  still 
attached  to  the  bottom  plating  but  displaced  aft  and  curled  to 
starboard. 

26.  (d)  Mter  half  of  ship,  from  frame  ^  to  the  stem,  a  length  of 
172  feet. — This  portion  of  the  ship  has  a  list  to  port  of  6^°,  witn 
a  slight  trim  by  the  stern.  The  uiKlorwater  structure  and  un- 
derwater shell  are  intact  abaft  frame  41,  and  the  upper  works 
are  intact  abaft  frame  54.  The  four  after  boilers  are  intact  and  in 
their  original  positions.  The  four  outer  strakes  of  the  port  side  of 
protective  deck,  for  a  length  of  at  least  36  feet,  are  rolled  up  aft  and 
to  port  under  the  main  deck  about  an  axis  from  frame  48  on  the 
inboard  end  to  frame  46  outboard.  The  end  of  this  section  of  the 
armored  deck  which  was  originally  forward  is  now  buried  in  the 
mud  beyond  the  ship's  side.  This  movement  of  the  armored  deck 
lifted  the  main  deck,  and  the  main  deck  at  port  side  forward  of  the 
barbette  is  now  fully  2  feet  above  its  original  position.  The 
ship's  side  plating  between  the  main  and  protective  decks  forward 
of  the  port  barbette  is  broken  out.  The  upper  decks  are  badly 
wrecked  or  distorted  locally  between  frames  41  and  54,  but  are  stul 
in  place. 

27.  From  Exhibit  G,  showing:  outer  bottom  plating,  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  starboard  half  of  plating  within  the  worst  damaged  area  in 
vicinity  of  forward  magazines,  frames  18  to  30,  is  still  practicaUv 
intact  as  far  up  as  armor  shelf,  except  for  the  irregular  diagonal  break 
forward,  frame  spaces  17  to  24.  The  outer  flat  keel  is  practically  in 
position  with  reference  to  adjacent  parts  of  bottom. 

28.  The  port  outer  bottom  plating,  between  frames  18  and  32,  is 
displaced  and  distorted,  either  in  or  out,  as  given  below. 

29.  All  of  this  plating,  below  armor  shelf,  is  exposed  to  view  except 
a  section  above  the  huge  keel  forward  of  frame  30  to  29,  which  is 
attached  in  part  at  least  to  other  bottom  plating  in  sight  farther 
forward,  as  shown  by  soundings  where  the  visible  part  enters  the  mud 
at  its  frame  No.  20,  or  thereabouts,  being  inclined  downward  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  bow  of  the  ship  is  pointed  and  flat  against  the 
bow,  as  shown  by  photograph  marked  ''Exhibit  D  9," 
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30.  The  remaining  bottom  plating  in  question,  port  side,  between 

r board  strake  and  bilge  keel,  consists  or  four  strakes,  B,  C^  D,  and 
Plates  in  these  strakes  are  each  20  feet  long  and  vary  m  width 
from  3  to  4  feet.  The  length  of  the  area  in  question  is  about  66  feet, 
each  strake  therefore  having  three  or  more  lengths  of  plate  in  it.  In 
this  area  there  are  several  breaks  and  tears,  along  seams,  across  butts, 
and  three  lines  of  breaks  across  plates.  The  extent  of  the  breaks 
along  seams  and  butts,  the  rivets  generally  failing,  is  seen  from  plan 
of  bottom  plating.  Exhibit  G.  m  general,  the  breaks  resulted  in 
separating  tne  adjacent  plating  into  four  distinct  sections,  which  are 
still  attacned  to  the  ship  at  their  ends  farthest  from  the  breaks  sepa- 
rating them  from  each  other.  The  sections  m^y  be  bounded  by  their 
breaks  or  tears  and  their  direction  of  motion  briefly  analyzed  as 
follows: 

31.  Section  No.  1:  Formed  by  parting  the  rivets  of  the  inboard 
seam  of  garboard  or  A  strake  from  frame  31  forward  to  the  butt  at 
30i,  across  the  butt-strap  at  30^,  forward  along  the  inboard  seam  of 
B  strake  to  27i,  across  the  butt-strap  of  B  strake  at  27i,  aft  along  the 
outboard  seam  of  B  strake  to  about  28,  irregularly  and  diagonally 
across  C  strake  from  frame  28  to  29,  and  aft  along  the  outer  seam  of 
C  strake  as  far  as  frame  33.  This  section  of  plating  of  B  and  C  strakes 
as  just  described,  an  area  of  approximately  100  square  feet,  was  dis- 
viacfd  upvxird,  inward,  and  to  starboard  through  approximately  180^. 
naving  swung  about  an  axis  of  about  45*^  from  about  30i  inboara 
and  forward  to  about  31  ^  outboard  and  aft.     The  transverse  floor 

Elates  between  the  outer  skin  plating  above  described  and  the  inner 
ottom  were  crumpled;  that  part  of  tne  inner  bottom  plating  directly 
over  this  section  of  outside  plating  was  displaced  inward  and  aft  and 
crumpled  in  numerous  folds.  The  longitudinal  directly  over  the 
center  of  B  strake  tore  about  frame  28,  was  twisted,  the  forward  end 
displaced  upward  and  left  approximately  6  feet  above  its  ori^al 
position.  This  plating  is  shown  in  detail  on  photographs,  Exhibits 
D 1,  D  2,  D  3.  The  wreckage  of  longitudinal  and  inner  bottom  shown 
in  the  foreground,  Exhibit  D  1,  was  cut  away,  and  Exhibits  D  2  and 
D  3  were  taken  later  to  give  an  unobstructed  view  of  this  plating. 

A  special  model  of  this  vicinity  accompanies  this  report,  marked 
"Exhibit  P." 

A  perspective  sketch  of  this  plating  is  appended  hereto,  marked 
'Exhibit  Q." 

32.  The  condition  of  the  plating  described  herein  as  section  No.  1 
was  noted  by  divers  in  1898.  See  the  printed  report  of  the  court 
of  inquiry:  Witness,  Gunner's  Mate  Olsen:  Page  71,  fourth  answer 
from  Dottom;  page*  72,  second  and  fourth  answers;  page  74,  third 
answer.  Witness,  Gunner's  Mate  Thomas  Smith:  Page  78,  second 
answer,  also  answer  at  bottom;  page  79,  second  and  fifth  answers. 
Witness,  Gunner's  Mate  Rundquist:  From  the  middle  of  page  90 
to  the  bottom  of  page  92. 

33.  Section  No.  2:  Outboard  of  section  No.  1  and  somewhat  similar 
in  shape.  Formed  by  parting  the  rivets  alon^  the  inboard  seam  of 
D  strake  beginning  about  frame  33  and  extending  forward  to  about 
frame  29,  then  by  a  diagonal  tear  across  C  strake  from  frame  29  to 
frame  28,  forward  by  parting  the  rivets  along  the  inboard  seam  of  C 
strake  to  26J,  tearing  transversely  across  C  strake,  parting  the  rivets 
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in  the  butt  strap  of  D  strake  at  26^,  ait  along  the  outboard  edge  of  D 
strake  to  27^,  and  by  a  tear  irregularly  across  E  strake  about  27i, 
then  by  parting  rivets  aft  along  the  outboard  edge  of  E  strake  to 
about  29,  beyond  which  there  is  a  series  of  tears  across  plating  all  the 
way  up  to  the  armor  shelf.  This  section  was  displaced  downward 
and  outward  about  a  fore-and-aft  axis  near  the  bilge  keel  (on  F 
strake). 

34.  Section  No.  3 :  Directly  forward  of  origpal  location  of  section 
No.  2.  Formed  by  parting  the  rivets  along  the  inboard  edge  of  B  strake 
from  18  aft  to  22^,  across  buttstrap  of  B  strake  at  22^,  aft  along  the, 
inboard  edge  of  C  strake  to  26^,  tearing  transversely  across  C  strake 
at  26i,  across  buttstrap  of  D  strake  at  26^,  aft  along  inboard  seam 
of  E  strake  to  27^,  irregularly  across  E  strake  abaft  27,  and  forward 
along  outboard  edge  of  E  strake  to  frame  15.  This  section  was  dis- 
placed outward,  pivoted  about  17,  and  is  now  flat  against  the  bow, 
with  its  original  inside  now  outside. 

35.  Section  No.  4:  Originally  adjacent  to  and  above  section  No.  3. 
The  portion  now  exposed  includes  all  the  side  plating  above  the  out- 
board seam  of  E  strake  (parted  from  frame  15  aft  to  where  it  dis- 
appears in  the  mud  about  22).  It  is  impossible  to  fix  definitely  the 
alter  boundary  of  this  section,  as  the  extreme  end  is  still  in  the 
mud.  This  section  was  displaced  similarily  to  section  No.  3,  out 
and  forward  about  an  axis  across  frame  15.  It  is  now  lying  flat 
against  the  forward  intact  portion,  after  end  pointed  downward,  with 
the  original  inner  side  now  outside. 

36.  The  debris  of  1-pounder,  6-pounder,  6-inch,  and  10-inch 
ammunition  was  found  widely  scattered  throughout  the  wreck,  as 
far  forward  as  the  collision  bulkhead,  and  as  far  aft  as  the  boiler 
spaces.  The  location  of  much  of  this  material  bore  little  relation 
to  its  original  stowage  position.  Powder  tanks  were  torn  asunder 
or  crushed  and  flattened.     But  few  broken  shell  were  found. 

37.  The  condition  of  the  vertical  keel  and  flat  keel  at  frame  18 
was  ascribed  by  the  court  of  inquiry  of  1898  to  the  direct  effect  of 
an  explosion  exterior  to  the  ship  in  that  vicinity.  Because  of  its 
better  opportunity  for  a  detailed  examination  of  this  wreckage,  now 
fully  exposed,  the  board  concludes  that  the  external  explosion  was 
not  in  the  vicinity  of  frame  18.  The  board  believes  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wreckage,  other  than  that  of  B  and  C  strakes  from  27i 
to  33  described  hereafter,  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  action  of  gases 
of  low  explosives  such  as  the  black  and  brown  powders  with  which 
the  forward  magazines  were  stored.  The  protective  deck  and  hull 
of  the  ship  formed  a  closed  chamber  in  which  the  gases  were  gener- 
ated and  partially  expanded  before  rupture. 

FINDING. 

38.  The  port  garboard  strake  between  27^  and  31  was  dished  up- 
ward along  its  outboard  edge  as  much  as  24  inches  from  a  strai^t 
line  between  27^  and  31  (see  Ebdiibit  D  3),  the  dish  disappeanng 
about  31.  At  a  buttstrap  in  this  garboard  strake  midway  oet ween 
frames  30  and  31  the  after  plate  and  strap  were  found  pulled  away 
from  the  forward  plate  and  upward  fully  6  inches  farther  than  the 
after  end  of  the  forward  plate,  having  been  torn  loose  from  the  flat 
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ked  plate  by  parting  the  rivets  on  the  seam  between  between  SOJ 
and  31. 

39.  B  strake  was  reenforced  for  its  entire  length  by  a  continuous 
lonptudinal.  This  B  plate  parted  the  rivets  along  its  inboard  seam 
from  30i  forward  to  27},  across  the  buttstrap  at  27}  and  aft  along 
its  outboard  seam  to  28. 

40.  The  next  plate  outboard,  C  strake,  was  torn  irregularly  from 
28  inl  jard  to  29  outboard,  and  parted  the  rivets  along  tne  outboard 
seam  as  far  aft  as  frame  33,  remaining  attached  to  B  strake  along  its 
inboard  seam  from  frame  28  aft.  This  plating,  formed  of  B  and  C 
plates  as  just  described,  an  area  of  approximately  100  square  feet, 
1WW  displaced  upward,  inward,  and  to  starboard  through  approximately 
180°f  having  swung  about  an  axis  from  about  30J  mboard  and 
forward  to  about  31}  outboard  and  aft.  (See  Exhibits  D  2,  D  3, 
D  5,  D  7.) 

4i.  The  transverse  floor  plates  between  the  outer  skin  plating, 
above  described,  and  the  inner  bottom  plating  were  crumpled.  The 
parfc  of  the  inner  bottom  plating  directlv  over  this  section  of  outside 
plating  vxis  displaced  inward  and  aft,  and  crumpled  in  numerous  folds. 
(SeeExhibit  D  4,  folds  marked  ' 'X.") 

42.  The  longitudinal  directly  over  the  center  of  B  plate  parted  its 
fastenings,  broke  about  frame  28,  was  twisted,  the  forwara  end  was 
displaced  upward  and  left  approximately  6  feet  above  its  original 
position.     (See  Exhibit  D  1,  longitudinal  marked  "X.") 

43.  The  hoard  finds  that  the  injuries  to  the  bottom  of  the  Maine,  above 
described,  were  coAised  by  the  explosion  of  a  charge  of  a  low  form  of 

S)losive  exterior ^to  tJie  ship  between  frames  28  avd  31,  stroke  B,  port 
e.  This  resulted  in  igniting  and  exploding  the  contents  of  the  d-mch 
reserve  rruigazine,  A-l^-M,  said  contents  including  a  large  quantity  of 
hhck  powaer.  The  more  or  less  complete  explosion  of  the  contents  of 
Hie  remaining  forward  maga^zines  followed, "  The  magazine  explosions 
resulted  in  me  destruction  of  the  vessel. 

C.  E.  Vbeeland, 
Rear  Admiral,  U,  S.  Navy,  Senior  Member. 
R.  M.  Watt, 
Chief  Constructor,  U.  S.  Navy,  Member. 
W.  M.  Black, 
Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  TJ,  S.  Army,  Member.     . 

Jos.  Strauss, 
Commander,  U,  S.  Navy,  Member, 
C.  F.  Hughes, 
Commander,  U.  S.  Navy,  Member  and  Recorder* 
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LANDS  WITHDRAWN  FROM  SETTLEMENT. 


LETTER 

FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

SUBMIinNO 

A  BEPOBT   OF   LANDS  WITHDilAWN   FROM    SBTTLEMENT   X7NDEB 
ACT  OF  JUNE  25,  1010. 


Deobmbbb  16, 1911.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands  and  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Wasihingionj  December  8,  t911. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sm:  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  June 
25, 1910  (36  Stat.,  847),  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  accompanying 
report  on  lands  withdrawn  from  settlement,  location,  sale,  or  eatry 
under  the  provisions  of  said  act. 
Very  respectfully, 

Walter  L.  Fisher,  Secretary, 


Land  withdravm  by  authority  of  the  act  oj  June  25, 1910  {S6  Stat.y  847). 

COAL 


States. 


No.  of 

with 

drawai 


Daie  oi  recom- 
mendation. 


Approved  by 
President. 


Acreaiei!. 


MoQtau 

Oolorado 

Do 

■oDtanft 

Kmda 

RevMexioo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Utah 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 


Nov.  21,1910 


Jan 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Feb 

Anr. 

Apr. 

May 

Mar 

May 


14.1911 
26,1911 
24.1911 
4,1911 
4,1911 
6.1911 
22,1911 
18,1911 
25.1911 
10,1911 
Nov.  20.1910 
Feb  4,1911 
Feb.  14,1911 


Nov. 

Jan 

Ian. 

Feb. 

Mar 

Feb. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

May 

Mar. 

May 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Feb. 


25. 1910 
18.1911 

28. 1911 
24,1911 

6, 1911 
6,1911 
7,1911 
22.1911 
18. 1911 
31.1911 
11,1911 
8,1910 
6, 1911 
18, 1911 


644, 3»4 

916 

467, 191 

92. 02s 

92,141 

41,791 

1.676. 064 

223,545 

1.217,607 

4.320 

200.888 

336.314 

905 

380 
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Land  withdrawn  by  authority  of  the  aU  of  June  tS,  1910  (36  StaU.,  5^7)— Continued. 

CO  A  L— Continued. 


SUtes. 

No  of 

with- 
drawal. 

Date  of  recom- 
mendation. 

*PSdSt'' 

Aoreiiee. 

Wyoming 

10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
15 

May  5,1911 
May  15.1911 
June  2,1911 
June  5,1911 
Oct.  7,1911 
Nov.  28.1911 

May     6,1911 
May   16,1911 
June  16,1911 
June    9,1911 
Oct.   14,1911 
Dec-     1,1911 

22,909 

Do 

2,5fi0 

Do         .             

447,304 

Do 

29,447 

Do 

CorrectioD. 

Do 

19,716 

PETROLEUM. 


California.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Wyoming  (3) 
Wyoming  (4) 
Wyoming  (5) 


Nov.  25,1910 
Dec.  30.1910 
Jan.  26.1911 
Feb.  24,1911 

I do 

'  Sept  14.1911 

I  Jan.  26.1911 
Jan.    30.1911 

,  June  14,1911 


PHOSPHATE. 


Florida  (2) 

8 

7 

May   13.1911 
Jan.     9. 1911 

May  16,1911 
Jan.    12,1911 

400 

Montana ^....^.T.r t,-,^ 

S3,9S0 

POWER  SITES. 


Washington 

Oregon 

Washington 

Do 

Montana 

Idaho 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Oregon  and  Washington  .- 
Montana 

Do 

Idaho 

Utah 

Ore«>n 

CaUJomla 

Montana 

Utah 

Washington 

Do 

Oregon 

Arizona 

Montana 

Minnesota 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Arizona 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Utah 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Washington 

Colorado  and  Utah 

Montana 

Washington 

California 

Utah 

California 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
106 
167 
168 
169 
170 
Kl 
172 
173 
174 
176 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
196 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 


Nov.  26, 1910 

do 

do 

do 

Dec.  13,1910 

...do 

Dec.  14,1910 
Dec   17,1910 

do 

Dec.  34,1910 
Dec.  28.1910 
Dec.  29,1910 
Jan.  19,1911 
Jan.  36,1911 
Jan.  30,1911 
Feb.  27.1911 
Feb.  21,1911 
Mar.  8, 1911 
Mar.  21,1911 
Mar.  25,1911 

do 

Apr.  17,19U 
Apr.  11,1911 
Apr.  25.1911 
Mjty  13,1911 
May  16,1911 
May  19,1911 
June  13,1911 
June  7,1911 
July  7,1911 
July  20,1911 
July  18,1911 
July  21,1911 
July  22,1911 

do 

July  26,1911 
Aug.    9,1911 

...:do 

....do 

Aug.  22,1911 
Aug.  24,1911 
..rfdo....... 

....do 

Aug.  25, 1911 
Sept  16,1911 


Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Dec     1,1910 

....do 

...do 

...do 

Dec.  16,1910 
Dec.  19,1910 
Dec  16,1910 
Dec   19,1910 

...do 

Dec  28.1910 
30. 1910 
3,1911 
23.1911 
30,19U 

...do 

Feb.  38,1911 
Feb.  23,1911 
Mar.  14,1911 
Mar.  31,1911 

...do 

.-..do 

Aug..  14,1911 
Apr.  15,1911 
Apr.  38,1911 
May  16,1911 

— do 

May  30,1911 
June  16.19U 
June  12.1911 
July  13.1911 
July  26,1911 
July  21,1911 
July  26.1911 
July  29,1911 
Aug.  1,1911 
July  29,1911 
Aug.  16,1911 

....do 

....do 

Oct  2,1911 
Aug.  30, 1911 

do 

....do 

Sept  4,1911 
Sept36,19U 
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Land  withdrawn  by  authority  of  the  act  of  June  tS,  1910  {36  Stats.  ^  847) — Gontiiiued. 
POWER  SITES-ConUnued. 


Statra. 


No.  of 

with- 
drawal 


Date  of  reoom< 
mendation. 


Approved  by 
President. 


Acretct 


Idaho 

Do , 

M.iiiKM>ta.... 

Idahj , 

Calilomia 

WashiDgton.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Idaho , 

Cdifomia.... 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Oregon 

Miimesota.... 
Idaho 

Do 

Caliibmia 

Do 

Wyoming..., 
OaUlDniia.... 


206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 


212 
213 


214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
220 
222 
223 
226 
231 
232 
233 
234 


Sept  29, 1911 
Sept.  30,1911 
Oct.  10,1911 
Oct.    11,1911 

do 

Oct.  12,1911 
3, 1911 
12, 1911 
13, 1911 
7, 1911 
12, 1911 
19, 1911 

do 

Oct.  20,19U 
27,1911 
25, 1911 
30, 1911 
7, 1911 
14, 1911 

....do 

Nov.  18,1911 
Nov.  20, 1911 
....do 


Nov. 

Oct 

Oct 

Nov. 

Oct 

Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Oct  2,1911 
Oct  14,1911 
Oct  24,1911 
Oct    19,1911 

....do 

Nov.  13,1911 
Nov.    7,1911 

do 

Nov.  13,1911 

....do 

Oct  19, 1911 
Oct.   28,1911 

do 

....do 

Oct  31,1911 
Oct  30,1911 
Nov  4, 1911 
Nov.  12,1911 
Nov.  23, 1911 
Nov.  29,1911 
Nov.  25, 1911 
Nov.  23, 1911 
do 


8,000 
«,321 
1,751 
1,084 
2,760 
6,014 
1,880 

11,171 
8,301 
1,000 
1,600 
2,324 
4,248 
6,958 
6,021 
4,280 
1,115 

21,671 
4,274 
1,623 
8,300 
360 
»,«2 


In  addition  to  the  withdrawals  listed,  238,082  acres  classified  as 
coal  in  the  Fort  Berthold  Indian  Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  were  with- 
drawn by  order  of  June  27,  1911. 

Although  not  called  for  in  the  act  of  Congress  above  mentioned, 
nevertheless  there  is  given  a  list  of  the  restorations  under  the  said 
act  of  June  25,  1910: 

Lands  restored  to  entry. 

COAL. 


8tate& 

No.  of 
restoi^ 
ration. 

Date  of  recom- 
mendation. 

*??S5S."' 

Acreage. 

Colorado 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

3 

4 

5 

t 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

a 

8 

Dec.  10,1910 
Dec.  23,1910 
Jan.    14,1911 
Jan.   24,1911 
Jan.   25,1911 
Mar.  25,1911 
Apr.  27,1911 
May   16,1911 
May  20,1911 
Aug.  26,1911 
Nov.  24,1911 
Sept.  14, 1911 
Sept  16,1911 
Nov.  15,1911 
Nov.  24,1911 
Nov.  28, 1911 
Dec.  10,1910 
Dec.  27,1910 
Jan.    14,1911 
Jan.   24,1911 
Feb.  24,1911 
Mar.  27,1911 

do 

Apr.  19,1911 
May  20,1911 
June  16,1911 
Aug.  26, 1911 
Oct   26,1911 
Nov.  15, 1911 
Nov.  24, 1911 
Dec.  22,1910 
Jan.   14,1911 

Dec.  13,1910 
Dec.  30,1910 
Jan.  17,1911 
Jan.  26,1911 
Jan.  27,1911 
Mar.  31,i911 
Apr.  29,1911 
May  17,1911 
May  20,1911 
Pept  4,1911 
Dec.  1,1911 
Sept  15, 1911 
Sept  26,1911 
Dec.     1,1911 

do 

do 

Dec.  13,1910 
Dec.  30,1910 
Jan.  17,1911 
Jan.  26,1911 
Feb.  25,1911 
Apr.  7,1911 
Mir.  31,1911 
Apr.  20,1911 
May  20,1911 
June  19,1911 
Sept  4,1911 
Dec.     1,1911 

do 

do 

Dec.  30,1910 
Jan.    17,1911 

324,  m 
176,757 
43,347 
69,543 
34,536 
54,778 
44,478 
371,353 
65,721 
313 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

52,363 

1,028,596 

1,767,090 

1,860,647 

348,463 

274,359 

2,400 

598,514 

23,207 

296,872 

138,926 

160 

Mi£.:;:;;:::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:: 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mmton.  .. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

D« 

Do 

Do 

1,204,629 

590,249 

1,659,194 

67,970 

80 

jy 

Do 

D« 

Do 

Do 

309,577 

597,298 

271,950 

22,915 

]>o 

Do 

NowMexko 

Do 

258,231 
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LANDS   WITHDRAWN   FROM  SETTLEMENT. 

Landt  restored  to  ent)^— Continued. 
COAL— Onnttnaed. 


States. 

No.  of 

resto- 
ration. 

Date  ot  recom- 
mendation. 

Approved  by 
President. 

Acreage. 

New  Mexico        

4 
5 
6 
7 
3 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
1 
2 
3 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
l(i 
17 

Jan.    24,1911 
Feb.  24,1911 
Mar.  25,1911 
May  20,1911 
Dec.   10,1910 
Feb.  24,1911 
Mar.  23,1911 
Nov.  15,1911 
Dec.   10,1910 
Jan.   24,1911 
Feb.  14,1911 
Feb.  24,1911 
Mar.  25.1911 
Apr.  19.1911 
May  29,1911 
Aug.  26, 1911 
Oct.   26,1911 
Nov.  24,1911 
Nov.  28, 1911 
May  20,1911 
.\ag.  26,1911 
Nov.  24. 1911 
Dec.    10:i910 
Dec.  22.1910 
Jan.    14.1911 
Jan.   24,1911 
Jan.   26,1011 
Feb    24,1911 
Mar.  25.1911 
Apr.   19.1911 
May  20.1911 
May   29.1911 
Aug.  26.1911 
Sept.  16. 1911 
Nov.  24, 1911 

Jan.    26,1911 
Feb.  25,1911 
Mar.  31,1911 
May  20,1911 
Dec.  12,1910 
Feb.  25,1911 
Mar.   31,1911 
Dec.     1,1911 
Dec.   13,1910 
Jan.    26,1911 
Feb.   18,1911 
Feb.  25,1911 
Mar.  31,1911 
Apr.  20,1911 
June    1,1911 
Sept.    4,1911 
Dec     1,1911 

do 

do 

Mav  20.1911 
Sept.    4,1911 
Deo.     1,1911 
Deo.   12,1910 
Dec.  30,1910 
Jan.    17.1911 
Jan.   20,1911 
Jan.    30,1911 
Fob.  25.1911 
Mar.  31.1911 
Apr.  20,1911 
May   22,1911 
June    2,1911 
Sept.    0,1911 
Sept.  20,1911 
Deo.     1, 1911 

20,065 

Do 

19,491 

Do 

88.472 

Do 

65,672 

Oreffon                       .  .         

12,  (^ 
92,0S7 

^??: : :::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::. 

South  Dakota 

404,  lU 

Do 

341,132 

Utah 

91,66B 

Do 

115,417 

Do 

Do 

192,987 

Do 

Do 

71,434 
74,692 

Do 

11,190 

Do 

3,596 

Do 

24,281 

Do 

20,790 

Do 

38,556 

Washington  .                

40 

Do 

566 

Do 

155 

Wyoming 

696,586 

Do    

874,623 

Do 

Do 

416,300 
102,093 

Do 

Do 

230,688 

Do .* 

39.594 

Do 

120,843 

Do           .           

ft27,S65 

Do 

487,551 
80 

Do 

Do 

28,721 

Do 

15S,599 

PETROLEUM. 


California  Ti)... 
California  (3)... 
California  (4)... 
California  (r*)... 
New  Mexico  (I) 
WyominK(2).. 


Dec.  29.1910 
Doc.  30.1910 
Feh.   17,1911 

do 

July  13,1911 
Mar.   10,1911 


Jan.      3. 1911 

-...do 

Feb.   18.1911 

do 

Julv   21,1911 
Mar    14. 1911 


PHOSPHATE. 


Idaho  No.  2 

2 
3 

4 

June  17,1911 
July   12,1911 
Aug.  26,1911 

June  26.1911 
July   21,1911 
Doc.     1,1911 

149.129 

Wyoming  No.  1 

826 

Florida  No.  1 

2,199 

POWER  SITES. 


Orepon   .    ...................................... 

25 

26 
27 
2S 
29 
30 
31 
32 
34 
35 
30 
37. 
40 
39 
38 
41 
43 

Nov.  26.1910 

do 

do 

do 

Nov.  29.1910 
Dec.   24.1910 
Dec.  30.1910 

do 

Dec.     1,1910 
Dec.   28,1910 
Dec      1.1910 

do 

do 

Dec.  28,1910 
Jan.     3.1911 

do 

18,740 

Colorado 

^506 

Idaho  

(•) 

Utah 

8.630 

Idaho 

10.566 

Utah 

25.130 

Mon  tana 

561 

Do 

1.396 

Washington 

Jan.    20.1911 
Jan.    21,1911 
Jan.    23.1911 

do 

Jan     27,1911 

do 

Jan.   26,1911 

do 

do 

do 

Jan.    30.1911 
do 

1.457 

Idaho... 

677 

Wyoming 

19.277 

Do 

551 

Montana 

168 

Idaho    

3S6 

Wyoming 

Jan.    23,1911 
Feb.  27,1911 
do 

Jan.    28.1911 
Feb.  27,1911 
do 

«, 

Washington 

Idaho..!..;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

>  Indeterminate. 
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LANDS   WITHDRAWN   PBOM  SETTLEMENT. 

LandM  restored  to  entry — Continued. 
POWER  SITSS-OomlniMd. 


No.  of 
resto- 
ration. 


Dateofreoom- 
mendatkm. 


Approved  by 
President. 


Acreage. 


Wjoming... 

Do 

Idaho 

Oregon. 

Ariiooa 

Colorado.... 

Idaho 

Ariiona 

Idaho 

Arizona 

Washington. 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming. . . 


44 

46 

43a 

47 

48 

49 

60 

51 

62 

53 

54 

58 

60 

61 


Mar.  21,1911 
Mar.  25,1911 
8, 1911 
17, 1911 
5, 1911 
8, 1911 
9, 1911 

....do 

July  7,1911 
Aug.  7.1911 
Sept.  15,1911, 
Oct.  31,1911 
Nov.  7,1911 
Nov.  20, 1911 


Mar. 
Apr. 
July 
July 
June 


Mar.  31,1911 

do 

Mar.   u.ij: 

Aug.  ]^.v" 

July 

July 

June 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Doc 

Nov.  -..,  .J] 

Dec.     1,19] 


(») 


10,082 


0) 


0) 
0) 


231 
ICO 

2,029 


890 
23,448 
2,136 
2,520 
3,203 
400 


<  Indeterminate. 


Areas  withdrawn  from  vuhlic  domain  under  act  of  June  t5,  1910  (36  Stats.,  847),  upon 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  use  by  the  Forest  Service  as  ranger 
stations  in  the  aSninistration  of  certain  national  forests  since  report  of  December, 
1910,  was  submitted. 


States. 


Name  of  national  forest  near— 


Area  in 
acres. 


Date  of 

Executive 

order. 


Arkansas 

CaUfomia 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Arizona. 

CalUornla. 

Do 

Nevada. 

CaUfomia. 

Do 

Sontb  Dakota. 

Wyoming 

California 

Utah 

CaUfomia. 

Nevada. 

Arisona. 

Utah 

Colorado 

Do 

Arixona 

Montana 

Do 

Do 

Sooth  Dakota. 
Arizona 


Ozark 

Inyo 

Kara 

ralifomia 

Klamath 

].4issen 

Apache 

Stanislaus 

Tahoe.  

Nevada 

Angeles 

Stanislaus 

Black  Hills 

Medicine  Bow 

Trinity 

Fillmore 

California 

Tolyabe 

Coronado 

Ashley 

Sopris 

Gunnison 

Apacho 

Blltftrroot 

do 

I^wls  and  Clark . 

Sioux 

Chiricahua 


40 
120 

40 
160 

80 
176 

40 

80 

59 

80 

47 

80 

57 
240 

17 

60 
140 

.] 
160 

80 

100 
60 
40 

246 

240 

160 

120 
80 


.172 


Total  (38 stations). 


2,802.172 


Feb.  21,1911 
Mar.  24,1911 

....do 

Mar.  29,1911 

....do 

Apr.  3,1911 
Apr.  19,1911 

do 

Apr.  28,1911 
May   16,1911 

*May  22!i9il 
June  2,1911 
June  9,1911 
June  16,1911 
June  26,1911 
June  28,1911 
July  10,1911 
Aug.  15.1911 
Aug.  17,1911 
Aug.  18,  1911 
Aug.  25.  1911 
Oct.  2,  1911 
Oct.    24,  1911 

....do 

Nov.  1,  1911 
Nov.  13,  1911 
....do 


Area  released  from  withdrawal  under  act  of  June  S5, 1910  {36  Stats.  847),  for  ranger  station 
purposes  since  report  of  December,  1910,  was  submitted. 

Stfitea. 

Name  of  nattonal  forest  near— 

Area  in 
acres. 

Date  of  Exeo- 
utive  order. 

Arixona .  ......-^r r t-t 

Apache 

40 

Oct.     2,  1911 

Leaving  a  total  of  27  range  stations  and  2,762.172  acres. 
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CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK,  OREO. 


LETTER 

PROM 

THE  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 

TBANSMITTING, 

WITH  A  LETTER  FROM  THE  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEEItS,  BEPOBT  OF 
EXAMINATION  AND  ST7BVEY,  WITH  MAPS  AND  PLANS  OF  SUB- 
VBY,  FOB  BOADS  AND  TBAILS  IN  OBATEB  LAKE  NATIONAL 
PABH,  OBEO. 


DiOBMBUt  19,  1911. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  with  illustrations. 


War  Department, 
Washington,  December  18,  1911, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  dated  16th  instant,  together  with 
a  report  from  Maj.  J.  J.  Morrow,  Corps  of  Engineers,  dated  Novem- 
ber 21,  1911,  with  maps,  of  a  siuvey,  with  plans  and  estimates,  for 
roads  and  trails  in  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Oreg.,  made  by  him 
in  compliance  with  a  provision  contained  in  the  simdry  civil  act  of 
June  25,  1910. 

Very  respectfully,  Robert  Shaw  Oliver, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Sfbaebb  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Wa^hmgioUy  December  16, 1911, 
The  Secbbtabt  of  War. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  for  transmission  to 
Congress,  a  report  by  Maj.  J.  J.  Morrow,  Corps  of  Engineers,  made  in 
compliance  with  the  following  provisions  or  the  sundry  civil  act  of 
June  25,  1910: 

Crater  Lake  National  Park-  For  survevinff,  locatin&^  and  preparing  plans  and  esti- 
mates for  roads  and  trails  in  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Or^n,  and  to  cover  all 
expenses  incident  thereto,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  ofthe  Secretary  of  War, 
ton  thousand  dollars. 
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Maj.  Morrow  estimates  the  cost  of  the  proposed  system  of  roads 
and  trails  at  $642,000,  with  an  additional  $65,000  for  a  system  of 
tanks  and  water-supply  pipes  to  provide  for  sprinkling.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  maintenance,  including  spnnklmg,  is  estimated  at 
$20,000  annually.  He  reconmiends  that  if  the  work  be  undertaken, 
an  initial  appropriation  of  $100,000  be  made  to  provide  plant,  shelter, 
buildings,  and  construction.  Under  the  plans  proposed  by  Maj. 
Morrow,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  more  important  roads  would  be 
completed  in  three  or  four  working  seasons;  the  balance  of  the  sys- 
tem m  about  seven  vears. 

No  estimate  of  funds  for  this  work  was  made  by  the  Engineer 
Department  in  its  annual  estimates  this  year.  If  Congress  ^ould 
decide  to  adopt  the  project,  it  is  recommended  that,. as  recommended 
by  Maj.  Morrow,  the  firat  appropriation  be  not  less  than  $100,000,  to 
be  followed  by  others  annually  with  a  view  to  completion  in  seven 
years. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  H.  Bixbt. 

Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  8,  Army. 


UinTBD  States  Engineer  Office,  Pibst  District, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  November  £1, 1911. 
The  Chief  of  Engineers;  U.  S.  Army, 

WdsMngton,  D.  0. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  survey, 
plans,  and  estimates  for  roads  and  trails  in  Crater  Lake  National 
Park. 

The  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  June  25,  1910,  con- 
tained an  item  in  the  toUowing  language: 

Crater  Lake  National  Park:  For  surveyiiig,  locatmg.  and  preparing  plans  and  esti- 
mates fpT  roads  and  trails  in  Crater  Lake  National  Fark,  Or^on,  and  to  cover  all 
expenses  incident  thereto,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  duty  of  making  this  survey  was  assigned  to  this  office  July 
15,  1910.  Two  field  parties  were  organized  and  sent  into  tiie  park 
about  the  middle  of  August,  1910,  and  continued  the  work  until 
October  6,  when  further  field  work  was  interrupted  by  the  first  heavy 
fall  of  snow. 

The  field  work  was  in  charge  of  Junior  Engineer  H.  L.  Gilbert 
Each  party  consisted  of  1  transitman,  1  levehmin,  1  topographer,  2 
assistant  topographers,  1  draftsman,  1  rodman,  2  chainmen,  1  back 
fiagman,  and  1  cook. 

The  method  of  the  sm^ey  was  that  of  a  preliminary  railroad  siw- 
vey.  Control  was  by  azimuth  checked  by  frequent  observations  of 
the  sim.  Y  levels  were  used  and  bench  marks  set  about  every  half 
mile,  usin^  United  States  Geological  Survey  datum  and  bench  marks. 
The  transit  line  was  referenced  at  about  1  mile  mtervals.  Topog- 
raphy was  taken  on  both  sides  of  the  line  to  develop  a  strip  within 
which  the  final  location  would  fall.  Grades  sou^t  were  maximum 
of  6  per  cent  for  long  distances,  8  per  cent  for  fair  distances,  and  10 
per  cent  rarely,  and  only  for  short  distances.  Least  radius  of  curva- 
ture sought  was  50  feet.  Discharge  measurements  were  made  of 
spring  and  creeks  within  practicable  reach  of  the  road  location. 
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The  first  season's  work  covered  in  all  about  50  miles  of  preliminary 
lines  and  completed  all  survey  work  contemplated  exceptmg  about  6 
miles  of  the  36-mile  road  encircling  the  lake,  the  5  miles  of  road  to  the 
Pinnacles,  and  the  4  miles  of  road  to  the  eastern  boimdary  of  the 
park.  During  the  season  just  closed  one  party,  constituted  as  each 
of  the  parties  of  the  preceding  season,  was  sent  into  the  park  in  July, 
under  the  direction  of  Jimior  Engineer  W.  G.  Carroll,  ana  finished  tne 
work  in  about  one  month  of  field  work. 

In  the  ofl5ce,  after  return  of  the  field  party,  each  season,  all  transit 
lines  were  computed  and  platted  to  a  scale  of  1/2400,  the  location  was 
profiled,  and  preliminary  estimates  were  made.  The  finished  loca- 
tion was  also  platted  on  a  map  of  the  park  to  scale  of  1/48000. 

DESCRIPTION   OP  THE  PARK  AND   ROADS  DESIRED. 

A  complete  description  of  Crater  Lake  Park  is  found  in  Professional 
Papers  No.  3,  Depai-tment  of  the  Interior,  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  entitled  **The  Geology  and  Petrography  of  Crater  Lake 
National  Park,"  by  J.  S.  Diller  and  H.  B.  ratton:  Government 
Printing  Ofiice,  1902. 

Brie%,  Crater  Lake  National  Park  was  made  a  national  park  by 
the  act  of  Congress  of  May  22,  1902.  It  is  about  18  miles  north  and 
south  by  about  13i  miles  east  and  west,  and  contains  249  square 
miles.  It  lies  roughly  about  halfway  between  Portland,  Oreg.,  and 
San  Francisco,  CaX,  and  about  50  to  60  miles  east  of  the  present 
main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  between  those  two  cities, 
but  not  more  than  10  miles  west  of  the  proposed  new  main  line  of 
the  same  road,  known  popularlv  as  the  Natron  cut-off. 

The  park  is  now  reached  with  considerable  diflSculty.  The  easiest 
methoa  is  by  rail  to  Klamath  Falls  (about  88  miles  from  the  main 
line),  thence  by  boat  to  a  landing  on  the  shore  of  Upper  KJamath 
Lake,  whence  the  Crater  Lake  Co.  operates  an  auto  stage  via  Fort 
BJamath  to  their  lodge  on  the  rim  or  the  crater  (a  rim  of  about  30 
mil^).  It  may  be  reached  by  automobile  from  Klamath  Falls  or 
from  Bend,  Oreg.,  both  approaching  via  Fort  EJamath,  or  from 
Medford  approacning  from  the  west  and  about  100  miles  distant. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  Natron  cut-off  the  railroad  will  be  within 
about  10  miles  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  park,  and  a  road  will 
doubtless  be  at  once  constructed  towara  the  lake  along  the  vaUey  of 
Bear  Creek. 

The  roads  now  in  the  park  are  simple  and  crude.  The  head- 
auarters  of  the  superintendent,  near  the  head  of  one  fork  of  Anna 
Creek,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  leading  to  Medford  and  to  Fort 
Klamath.  From  this  point  about  5  miles  of  road  follows  up  another 
fork  of  Anna  Creek  to  the  rim  of  the  crater,  just  west  of  Garfield 
Peak.  This  road,  especially  the  mile  nearest  the  rim,  is  exceedingly 
tortuous  and  steep,  some  of  the  grades  being  nearly  30  per  cent. 
All  existing  roads  are  improved  only  by  side-hill  excavation  work, 
with  occasional  log  revetments,  are  tortuous  and  narrow,  and  in  the 
dry  summer  (the  only  season)  become  badly  rutted,  the  soil  being  a 
light  dry  pumice.  They  are,  however,  extensively  traveled  oy 
automobiles,  the  traffic  showing  a  gradual  increase  as  the  beautv  of 
the  park  becomes  more  widely  known.     There  are  no  other  roads  in 
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the  park,  and  but  few  trails,  those  that  exist  being  CTaduallj  devd 
oped  by  the  superintendent  of  the  park  for  use  of  his  rangers  in 
protection  against  forest  fires. 

The  central  and  dominating  feature  of  the  park  is  the  lake,  \^ch 
partially  fills  the  crater  in  me  wrecked  mountain.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  Diller  and  Patton  report  describe  it  briefly: 

On  the  rim  of  Crater  Lake  there  once  stood  a  prominent  peak  to  which  the  name 
Moimt  Manama  has  been  given.  Mount  Mazama  is  practically  unknown  to  the  people 
of  Oregon,  but  they  are  familiar  with  Crater  Lake,  which  occupies  the  depression  tnat 
result^  from  the  wreck  of  the  ereat  peak.  The  remnant  of  Mount  Mazama  is  moat 
readily  identified  when  referrea  to  aa  the  "rim  of  Crater  Lake.'*  The  wrecking  of 
Moimt  Mazama  was  the  crowning  event  in  the  volcanic  history  of  the  Cascade  Range, 
and  resulted  from  a  movement  similar  to  that  just  noted  in  Mount  Thielsen,  but  vastly 
greater  in  its  size  and  consequences.  This  volcanic  activity  culminated  in  the  devtt- 
opment  of  a  great  pit  or  caidera,  which  for  grandeur  and  beauty  rivals  anything  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 

GENERAL  FEATURES. 

The  rim  encircling  Crater  Lake,  when  seen  from  a  distance  from  any  side,  appean 
as  a  broad  cluster  of  gently  sloping  peaks  rising  about  1,000  feet  above  the  general 
crest  of  the  range  ou  which  tney  stand.  The  topographic  prominence  of  Mount 
Mazama  can  be  more  fully  realizea  when  it  is  consioered  that  it  is  close  to  the  head  of 
Rogue.  Klamath,  and  Umpqua  Rivers.  These  are  the  only  large  streams  breakin? 
througn  the  mountains  to  the  sea  between  the  Columbia  and  the  Sacramento,  ana 
their  watershed  might  be  expected  to  be  the  principal  peak  of  the  Cascade  Range. 

To  one  arriving  by  the  roaa  at  the  crest  of  the  rim  the  lake  in  all  its  majestic  bwutv 
appears  suddenly  upon  the  scene,  and  is  profoundly  impressive.  The  eye  b<^ol(u 
20  miles  of  unbroken  cliffs,  the  remnant  of  Mount  Mazama,  ranging  from  over  500  to 
nearly  2,000  feet  in  height,  encircling  a  deep,  blue  sheet  of  placid  water,  in  which 
the  mirrored  walla  vie  with  the  original  slopes  in  brilliancy  and  greatly  enhance  the 
depth  of  the  prospect.  The  lake  is  about  4^  miles  wide  and  6f  miles  long,  wi^  an 
area  of  nearly  20^  square  miles. 

To  supplement  this  brief  description  it  may  be  added  that  the 
surface  oi^the  water  on  the  lake  is  6,177  feet  above  sea  level,  while 
the  lowest  point  of  the  rim  is  over  500  feet  higher.  The  rim  at 
most  points  is  800  feet  high,  rising  at  some  points  much  higher  and 
almost  sheer.  Near  the  western  margin  of  the  lake  rises  Wizard 
Island,  almost  a  perfect  cone  with  a  mminutive  crater  in  its  peak, 
about  800  feet  above  the  water.  The  Phantom  Ship,  a  small  pinnacle 
of  rock  near  the  southeast  shore,  marks  the  only  other  break  in  the 
sheet  of  water,  which  is  of  great  depth,  at  pomts  reaching  nearly 
2,000  feet. 

Other  interesting  features  of  the  park  are  the  canyons  of  Anna 
Creek  (of  which  excellent  views  may  be  obtained  from  the  existing 
road  to  Fort  Klamath)  and  the  similar  canyon  of  Sand  Creek,  where 
the  formation  has  been  given  the  name  of  '*The  Pinnacles." 

The  only  roads  at  present  in  the  park  are  the  two  from  Fort 
Klamath  and  from  Medford,  leading  to  the  superintendent's  head- 
quarters and  thence  to  the  rim  of  the  lake.  There  are  numerous 
trails  constructed  by  the  Forest  Service  from  time  to  time. 

In  preparing  a  plan  for  improvement,  as  directed  by  Congress,  it 
was  considered  of  paramount  importance  to  design  a  road  encircling 
the  crater  as  near  to  its  rim  as  topography  would  permit,  in  order  that 
the  lake  might  be  viewed  from  all  possible  points.  It  was  believed 
to  be  necessary  to  construct  roads  from  the  rim  road  to  the  two 
existing  entrances,  utihzing  the  present  existing  roads  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  provide  also  for  a  road  to  the  eastern  boundary,  as 
this  will  shortly  oe  the  principal  entrance  to  the  park.  It  was  also 
deemed  advisable  to  construct  a  road  leading  to  The  Pinnacles, 
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idiich  road  could  later  be  extended  into  a  fourth  entrance  if  desired. 
About  100  miles  of  trails  are  necessary  to  connect  with  existing 
Forest  Service  trails  and  provide  additional  ones.  They  would  be 
useful  to  the  Forest  Service  in  coping  with  fires,  as  well  as  facilitating 
the  exploration  of  the  park  by  camping  parties.  Trails  are  needed, 
at  three  points  at  least,  leading  from  the  rim  road  to  the  surface  of 
the  lake.    Along  these  lines  the  plans  have  been  prepared. 

The  road  around  the  lake  is  planned  to  cross  the  face  of  the  Watch- 
man, pass  behind  the  Glacier  Peak,  return  to  the  rim  before  a^ain 
passfa^  behind  Llao  Rock,  thence  following  the  rim  fairly  dose 
until  Qoud  Cap  is  reached.  It  then  passes  successively  behmd  the 
mountainous  masses  of  the  inside  slopes  of  Mount  Scott  and  Dutton 
CM,  but  returns  to  the  rim  again  at  Sun  Creek  Notch,  from  which 
point  it  recedes,  passing  behind  Vidae  and  Garfield  Peaks.  It 
returns  to  the  rim  at  the  site  of  the  present  lodge  of  the  Crater  Lake 
Co.,  following  the  rim  thence  to  the  Watchman.  Tlie  total  length 
of  the  rim  road  is  between  35  and  36  miles.  A  trail  a  Uttle  over  a 
mile  in  length  is  provided  for  thoae  desiring  to  leave  the  road  to 
obtam  the  view  from  Kerr  Notch. 

From  about  this  same  point  in  the  rim  road  a  road  is  planned  to 
reach  The  Pinnacles.    Its  length  is  about  5  miles. 

At  the  base  of  Garfield  Peak  the  road  to  the  soutiiem  and  western 
entrances  is  planned  to  leave  the  rim  road.  It  is  a  Uttle  more  than  3 
miles  in  length  to  the  present  superintendent's  headouarters,  where 
it  forks.  There  .are  7  miles  more  to  the  Fort  B3amatn  entrance  and 
about  6^  miles  to  the  Medford  entrance.  These  roads  aU  follow 
fairly  close  the  existing  roads. 

From  near  Round  Top  the  eastern  entrance  road  is  planned,  foUow- 
ingthe  valley  of  Bear  Creek.     It  is  a  little  over  4  mues  in  length. 

The  total  length  of  all  these  roads  is  61.7  miles.  All  are  shown  on 
the  map  submitted  herewith. 

About  100  miles  of  trails  are  planned,  to  enable  campers  to  reach 
adjacent  points,  taking  advantage  of  water  and  pastiurage  for  their 
camp  sites.  These  trails  have  not  been  surveyed,  as  it  was  deemed 
unnecessary  to  locate  them  any  more  definitely  than  they  can  be 
located  on  the  map  prepared  by  the  Geological  Survey  two  years  ago. 

The  road  has  been  designed  to  permit  of  automobile  tramc.  It  is 
believed  that  a  regulation  excluding  automobiles  from  Crater  Lake 
Park  would  be  a  grave  mistake;  as  even  now,  with  the  poor  roads, 
nearly  all  the  visitors  reach  the  rim  of  the  lake  in  this  way.  The  park 
is  within  fairly  easy  access  by  motor  of  the  numerous  growing  cities 
between  Portland  and  San  Francisco,  and  the  approaches  will  gradu- 
ally improve  as  the  country  becomes  more  thicKly  populated. 

OLIMATIO   CONDITIONS. 

The  season  for  work  in  Crater  Lake  Park  is  very  short.  The  sec- 
tion has  a  heavy  precipitation,  which  is  nearly  all  snow,  as  but  little 
rain  falls  in  the  summer  months.  Most  of  the  work,  and  nearlv  aU 
of  the  heavy  work,  is  at  a  high  altitude,  nearly  7,000  feet.  Only  in 
an  unusual^  early  season  can  the  rim  be  reached  by  the  middle  of 
June,  although  there  are  portions  of  the  approaches  that  could  be 
worked  on  in  June.  July,  August,  and  a  part  of  September  will  be 
Uie  usHal  working  seasons,  with  hardly  more  than  two  months  avail- 
able for  work  on  the  rim  road.  After  completion,  similarly,  previa- 
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ion  will  have  to  be  made  for  watering  the  road,  or  for  oiling  it,  as 
showers  are  exceedingly  rare  until  near  the  close  of  the  season. 

WOBKINO  CONDITIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  short  season  the  work  of  construction  will  be 
hampered  by  the  remoteness  of  the  localitYi  requiring  the  importa- 
tion of  all  labor  and  a  comparatively  long  haul  of  all  suppUes.  The 
latter  condition  may  be  improved  before  the  work  can  be  completed, 
even  if  started  at  once,  by  tne  completion  of  the  Natron  cut-off.  The 
question  of  water  supply  is  not  an  easy  one,  especially  for  that  portion 
of  the  rim  road  on  tne  northeast  side  of  the  lake  between  the  Watch- 
man and  Round  Top  (about  11  miles).  No  water  has  been  located 
between  Lighting  opring,  south  of  the  Watchman,  and  Cascade 
Spring,  east  of  Roimd  Top,  and  this  latter,  while  a  large  spring,  is  at  a 
level  much  below  the  road,  besides  being  nearly  2  miles  away.  Rock 
suitable  for  macadam  is  plentiful  on  the  soutn  side  of  the  lake,  but 
none  has  as  yet  been  located  convenient  for  work  over  the  same 
stretch  of  road  where  the  water  is  lacking.  The  drift  sand  that  is 
found  at  numerous  locations  is  suitable  for  the  small  amoxmt  of 
masonry  work  that  will  be  required. 

The  following,  springs  and  streams  were  gauged,  and  it  is  believed 
can  be  counted  on  to  deliver  water  at  all  times  in  equal  or  greater 
(juantity  than  was  determined,  the  measurements  having  been  made 
in  September,  at  about  low  water: 

Coble 
foot- 


Spring  below  Crater  Lake  Go.'s  lodge  near  mile  32,  Rim  Road 0.2 

Cascade  Spring  (head  of  Bear  Creek) 5.C 

Anderson  Spring  (head  of  Sand  Creek}. 2.0 

Sun  Creek  at  elevation  6,000  (near  mile  25^,  Rim  Road) 3 

Spring  at  elevation  6,850  (near  mile  27},  Rim  Road) 1 

Springs  (near  mile  29i,  Rim  Road),  aM^ting 1 

Spring  at  elevation  6,450  (near  mile  ZSl  Run  Koad) 2.0 

Ajant  Spring,  at  headquarters 1.8 

Anna  Creek,  at  mouth  of  Bridge  Creek 40.0 

Bridge  Creek,  above  Fort  KlamaUi  Road LO 

Lighting  Springs  (near  mile  3,  Rim  Road),  not  gauged  but  estimated,  about...      .4 

BASIS   OF  PLANS   AND   ESTIMATES. 

As  stated,  the  road  is  designed  with  maximum  grade  of  8  per  cent, 
and  this  only  for  short  distances,  and  with  a  minimum  radius  of 
curvature  of  50  feet.  Cross  section  in  earth  or  rock  is  as  follows:  In 
embankment,  width  of  subgrade,  16  feet;  side  slopes  2  on  3;  in  exca- 
vation, side  ditches  1  foot  deep,  width  at  bottom  2  feet,  and  side 
slopes  1  on  1.  Surface  of  broken  stone  12  feet  wide,  7^  inches  at 
center  to  3  J  inches  at  edges.  On  grades  of  2  per  cent  or  higher,  side 
ditches  to  be  paved.  Small  culverts  to  be  of  corrugated  iron  or 
vitrified  pipe  1  foot  in  diameter.    Large  ones  of  concrete  as  required. 

The  unit  prices  adopted  are  as  follows: 

Grading: 

Earth  OT  sand per  cubic  yard..  $0.30 

Hardpan  or  loose  rock do 60 

Solid  rock do....  LOO 

Grubbing  and  clearing .per  acre..  78.00 

Crushed  rock,  in  place,  rolled per  cubic  yard..  3.80 

Paving  of  ditches per  square  yard. .  .50 

Construction  of  rough  pack  trails per  mile..  150.00 
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Qna&tttj. 

Unit 

Rate. 

Amoimt 

Mlt  Mo.  1  (wcBtwaid  from  Chiter  Lake  Oo.'8  lodge): 

KxMv^tttinn,  dam  1 ..,       .           /.. 

8,140 

1,000 

550 

1 

4 

Cubic  yarda... 

do 

Square  yards.. 
Acre 

10.80 

8.80 

.50 

$3,533.00 

4,104.00 

375  00 

MMiMi«in.....T...;     \ .        ]       ;;.... 

Bhnp 

oeSfe    ::::::;:             ; 

75.00 

wtS;::::;;;;::;::;;;:;;;;::;;;:;::;;;;;;::;;;;;;:; 

Number 

50.00 

300.00 

Total 

7,177.00 

4,839.10 
1,013.80 

lfleMo.3: 
ExcBvatioiK- 

Qanl 

10,097 

1,688 

1,060 

350 

3 

4 

Cubic  yards... 

do........ 

do 

Acres.""!!!! 

.30 

.00 

8.80 

.50 

75.00 

50.00 

Hiw? _    ... 

^ftwMlam...      ..... 

4,104.00 

Riprap. : 

176.00 

Gterfng 

335.00 

cwtSv.;:;;;;:;;;::;::;;:::;:::;;;;;::;;;;;;;;;;;;;: 

Number 

300.00 

Total 

10,545.90 

3,837.40 

3,053.60 

4,104.00 

150.00 

lCteNo.3: 
Bzcavatfc»~ 

CtaflBl 

7,758 

3,431 

1080 

3 

4 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

do 

Acres 

.30 

.00 

3.80 

75.00 

50.00 

aa8B3 

•tocadam ...^. .  .  ^...    . 

Gteartng 

CulverS 

Number 

aoaoo 

Total 

8,834.00 

3,908.30 
19,708.00 
4,104.00 
1,110.00 
75.00 

me  No.  4  (acrooB  fMie  of  the  Watchman): 
Excavation— 

Claasl 

0,994 
19,708 
1,080 
3.320 
1 
3 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 

Acre 

.30 

1.00 

3.80 

.50 

75.00 

50.00 

nwmZ .... 

ir^rtt<ifini 

Rinap 

att^...;;;:.;;. ....:...;:;;:;    ;: 

cSwS;;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: : 

Number 

150  00 

Total 

38,145.30 

3,417.40 
7,963.00 
4,104.00 
1,137.50 
150  00 

IOb  No.  ^O^^JBIeet)  (aoroas  lace  of  the  Watchman): 
Cku^\ 

8,058 
7,983 
1080 
3,375 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 
Number 

.30 

1.00 

3.80 

.50 

50.00 

nfaufa? .,   ....      .  . 

Mw^^'" ;;        , 

Rtpiap I ^.IIIIIIIi; 

oi]K«;™rri^....^.............:^..::^ 

Total 

15,790.90 

3,966.60 

2.164.80 

901.00 

llileNo.6: 
Bxcavatioii— 

Qami ,  , 

13.333 
3,008 
901 
1,080 
3.943 
4 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 

Number 

.30 
.60 
1.00 
3.80 
.50 
50.00 

Clam3 

dm?    :..... 

4,104.00 

1,471.00 

200.00 

rS!IS?!!...i:;i;;. i.;...;.;.... 

oSK&:::;::;;:::::;::;:;:;;;:::;:;::;::;:::;;;;:;:;: 

Total 

13,807.40 

liliNo.7: 
Bxcavatioii— 

mmi  

7,203 
2,890 
1060 
2,775 
1 
4 

Cubio  yards... 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 

Acre       .... 

.30 

.60 

3.80 

.50 

75.00 

50.00 

3,160.60 

Ckam2 

1,734.00 
4,104.00 
1,387.50 

Mamdam 

bEiS^i.;i;;;.;;;;i ;«.;.i;;;;ii;;;™™;:.. 

Cnarlnff     

75.00 

SSSto^.:::::::::::::::;:;::::;::;;;;;::::;:;:::;:;:;: 

Number. ..... 

300.00 

TMal 

9,661.10 
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Quantity. 

Unit 

Rata. 

AmonH 

Mne  No.  8  (behind  Llao  Rock): 
Excavation— 

Class  1 

14,369 
1,362 
1,060 

4 

Cabio  yards... 

do 

.....do........ 

Square  yards.. 

Acres.... 

•0.30 

.60 

3.80 

.50 

76.00 

5a  00 

14,307.70 
817  20 

Class  2 

Maoadani...    ..                                    .          ....... 

4,10100 
999  00 

Riprap 

Qeuing, , 

16a  00 

Number...... 

3oaoo 

Total 

10,177.10 
3,36190 

4,6oaoo 

4,10100 
l,47a50 

3oaoo 

MUt  No.  0  (behind  Llao  Rock): 
Bxcayation— 

Class  1 

10,883 
7,500 
1,080 
2,941 

4 

Coblo  yards... 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 
Acres.... 

.30 

.60 

3.60 

.50 

75.00 

5a  00 

Class  2 

Mftntdam..^    ^      ^      ^  x 

Riprap. 

Qrarinff. 

Number 

900lO0 

Total 

13,830.40 

3,096.00 
646.00 

4,10100 
360.50 

iakNo.10: 

na-wl 

10,122 

645 

1,060 

721 

Cubio  yards... 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 
Acres.. ...  . 

.30 

1.00 

3.60 

.60 

75.00 

6a  00 

ciiwa.., .\\l 

Maoadam, »,..... 

Riprap 

(^eariDc. 

363  50 

ColTerts 

Number...... 

3oaoo 

Total 

8,508.00 

3,3I1» 

4,10100 

306.00 

360100 

900.00 

IIIloNo.ll: 

BzmTation .  class  l.....a........x....*axa***x 

610 

4 
4 

CuMc  yards... 
do 

Acres 

.30 
3.60 

.50 
66.00 
60.00 

Maradam..'. 

Riprap. 

dearifur. .......X..X. 

(Xavorti !. 

Number 

Total 

8»11190 

3,448.60 

4,10100 

887.50 

300  00 

llfloNo-lS: 

Kxcavatlon,  dats  1 »  ^ 

8,163 

ijooo 

1,775 

4 
4 

CoMeyirda... 

do 

Square  yarda.. 
Acres 

.30 
3.60 

.50 
76.00 
6a  00 

Maradam... 

Riprap 

Oearing 

coivwti :.. 

Number 

3oaQe 

Total 

7,9iaio 

3,343.60 
57100 

lfitoNo.13: 
Bzoavation— 

Class  1 

7,813 

574 

1.013 

732 

300 

4 

4 

CoMo  yards... 

do 

Square  varda.. 
linear  feet.... 

do 

Acres 

.30 
1.00 
3.80 

.60 
6.00 

.60 

saoo 

Class  3 WWW"" 

Ifa^^iMn 

Riprap I. mil"!* 

TresUe. W  ""WWWVWWVWW^ 

1,800.00 
900.00 

OeaiioK 

(Xaverts 

Number 

SOOlOO 

Total 

9,339.90 

3,670l80 
97100 

IIII0NO.14: 
Ezoavation^ 

(Sassl 

12,366 

274 

1,060 

4 

Cubio  yards. . . 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 
Acres       . 

.30 
1.00 
3.80 

.60 

7a  00 
6a  00 

.30 

.60 

3.80 

.60 

7a  00 
6a  00 

aasss W^V^WW^WW. 

MflrHam 4        '  '" 

4.10100 

1,321.50 

980.00 

Riprap WW 

Clearing 

ciuvSte..:ri;.i.:::;;.;;i:;::;;;i:;:i:;;;;.:;;; ; 

Number. 

900.00 

Total 

9.798L30 

i,69aoo 

4,10100 

MOlOO 

8SL50 

MBe  No.  15  (behind  Round  Top): 
Ezcavation— 

Claasl 

Class  S 

Maoadam 

6,400 
61840 
1.060 
1,666 
4 
4 

Coble  yvdt... 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 
Aores 

I^lpnm. 

nvKSfe  :;:;;;;....; .:;;.;;.:::: 

3BB.00 

coiTorts :::::: 

Number 

800.00 

Total 

U,140La 
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QuanUty.         Unit 


Rate.    Amount 


b  No.  le: 
Szcavation- 
Class  1.. 
Class  3.. 


Riprap.. 

Ctoaiing.. 

ColTorts. 


Total 

Mile  No.  17: 

KxcaTation,  class  1 . 

Maradam 

Riprap 

Clearing 

Culverts 


Total 

Mile  No.  18  (behind  Cloud  Cap): 
Excavation— 

Classl 

Class2 

Class3 

Macadam 

Riprap 

Clearing 

Culverts 


Total 

leNo.  19: 
Excavation,  c(a«u  1. 


gSKSP 


verts.., 


Total. 


MBeNo.aO: 

Excavation,  class  1.. 


Ripcap... 
(Searing... 
Culverts.., 


Total 

iaaNo.21: 

Excavation,  class  1.. 


Riprap 

Gtaaring... 
Culverta... 


Total 

Is  No.  2i-A  (on  cliff  I 
Excavation— 

Class  1 

Class  a 


r  Andersons  Springs): 


Riprap.. 

Clearing... 

Culverts... 


IMaL 

Mite  No.  21-B  (on  cliff  near  Andersons  Syiings): 
Excavation,  class  1 


Gtetfing.. 
Culverts.. 


TotaL 

te  No.  21-C: 
Bxeavatlon,  class  1.. 


Riprap. u. 
Clearing.. 
Culverts.. 

TotaL.. 


10,211 

138 

1,060 

2,612 

4 
4 


Cubic  yards. . , 

do , 

-...do 

Square  yards.. 

Acres 

Number 


12.424 

i.aso 

2,943 
4 

4 


(3ubic  yards. . , 

do 

Square  yards., 

Acrus 

Number 


15,415 

122 

1,374 

1.080 

2,041 

4 

4 


Chibic  yards. . 

do 

....do 

Square  yards. 

do 

Acres 

Number 


7,266 
1,080 
1,100 

4 


Cubic  yards... 

do 

Square  yards.. 
Number 


0,652 

1,080 

1,900 

1 

4 


(^bic  yards... 

....do. 

Square  yards.. 

Acre 

Number 


16,063 

1,080 

2,950 

2 

4 


Cubic  yards... 

do.- 

Square  yards.. 

Acres 

Number 


20,443 

28,830 
1,080 
2,750 

4 
4 


Cubic  yards. . 

do , 

do 

Square  yards. 

Acres , 

Number , 


34,253 
1,080 
2,500 


Cubic  yards. . . 

do 

Square  yards.. 


5,255 
1,080 
1,650 


Chibic  yards. . 

do 

Square  yards. 


10.30 
1.00 
3.80 
.60 
60.00 
60.00 


.30 
3.80 

.50 
60.00 
60.00 


.90 

.60 

1.00 

3.80 

.50 

60.00 

60.00 


.30 

3.80 

.50 

50.00 


.30 
3.80 

.50 
75.00 
60.00 


.80 
3.80 

.50 
75.00 
50.00 


.30 

.00 

3.80 

.50 

75.00 

50.00 


.30 
3.80 
.60 


.SO 
3.80 

.60 


13,063.80 

138.00 

4,104.00 

1,306.00 

200.00 

200.00 


0,011.30 


3,727.20 

4.104.00 

1.471.50 

240.00 

200.00 


9.742.70 


4,624.60 

73.20 

1,374.00 

4.104.00 

1,470.50 

240.00 

200.00 


12,086.20 


2,179.80 

4,104.00 

550.00 

200.00 


7,033.80 


2, 805.  GO 
4,104.00 

950.00 
75.00 

200.00 


8,234.60 

4,818.00 

4,104.00 

1,475.00 

150.00 

200.00 


10,747.00 


6,132.00 
17,301.60 
4,104.00 
1,375.00 
300.00 
200.00 


20,413.50 


4,275.00 

4,104.00 

1.250.00 

200.00 

200.00 


10,030.90 


0,855.60 
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Quantity. 

Unit 

Rate. 

Amouflt 

llileNo.31-D: 

Rzicavatioii,  class  1 •...• •■ ■■.... ■••**t- 

6,641 
1,080 
2,250 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

Square  yards.. 

•0.30 

8.80 

.60 

81,6S.30 

Ifaradam./ ^..i r....,..,  -,-- 

4,10100 
L125^00 

RioraD 

Qearinff. 

'moo 

Tit«tleT.\ I 

6oaoo 

Culverts 

2O0L0O 

Total    

7.8U.30 

Mile  No.  22  (1,010  feet  long): 

ExcavaUon,  class  1. ........^r 

1,259 
205 
500 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

Square  yards.. 

.80 

8.80 

.10 

877.70 

Macadam..'.. i. 

779.00 

Rlorao  

890.00 

Clearioff.. 

20.00 

Culvert. 

50.00 

Total 

1,476.70 

Mile  No.  23: 

Excavation — 

Class  1 

3,623 
3,  KM 
1,080 
2,941 

C^blc  yards. . . 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 

.80 

.60 

3.80 

.60 

1.086.90 

Class  2 

2,392.00 

Ma'wii^m  ..,,, 

4,10100 

Riorao 

1,4^.50 

Cininnff t», 

160.00 

Culverts 

30000 

Total 

9.  SOL  40 

Mile  No.  24: 

Excavation,  class  1 .,......w..,.,-.^-.T,r-T-T 

5,196 
1,080 
2,942 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

Square  yards.. 

.80 

8.80 

.60 

L6ASD 

Macadam 

4,10100 

Riprap 

1.47L00 

Colverts 

8oaoo 

Total 

7.333.50 

Mile  No.  26  (on  bhifl  at  Dutton  Cliff): 
Excavation- 
Class  1 

8,300 
1,368 
1.276 
1.080 
2,831 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

do 

do 

.80 
.60 
1.00 
8.80 
.60 

2,400.00 

Class  2 

81180 

Class  3 

1,275.00 

M4y>^a^ 

4,10100 

Riprap 

1,415.50 

Cofyerts 

200.00 

Total 

10,300.30 

Mile  No.  26  (on  bluff  at  Dutton  CUff): 
Excavation- 
Class  1 

1,270 
11,895 
1,080 
2,941 

Coble  yards... 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 

.80 

.60 

8.80 

.60 

381.00 

Class  2 

7,137.00 

Mftca^ftm  ., 

4,10100 

RtDiaD 

1.470.90 

Clearing 

800.00 

Cnlverli.... 

280.00 

Total 

18,883.50 

MUeNo.27: 
Excavation— 

Classl     

6,680 

8.431 

1,080 

650 

Cubie  yards... 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 

.80 

.60 

8.80 

.60 

1,084.00 

Clasa2 

Macadam 

4.164.00 

RlDran............ 

276.00 

Clearing..... 

IS.  00 

Culverts 

......  •••• 

MO.  00 

Total 

8, 616. 00 

Mile  No.  28  (on  cliff  behind  Vidae  Peak): 
Excavation— 

Classl 

1,889 
6,700 

940 
1,080 

610 

Cable  yards... 
do 

;!!;;doi;i;ir.i 

.80 

.00 

1.00 

8.80 

.60 

686.70 

Class2 

8,00.00 
MLOO 

Class  3 

Mn'^f^m..., 

4,]M.OO 

RipraD 

886.80 

Cmrtng 

S6.O0 

CulveiS 

180.60 



ffotal 

8,710.11 

r              1 
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Quantity. 

Unit 

Rate. 

Amount. 

Mite  No. » (oo  cUfl  IwhlDd  Vidae  tnd  Oarfleld  Peaks): 
Sxeavatlon— 

Qmii 

12,247 
2,360 
684 
1,080 
1,720 

Coble  yards... 

do 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 

10.30 

.60 

1.00 

3.80 

.50 

13,674.10 

1,416.00 

584.00 

dan) 

QMS  3 

Ifacadam 

4,104.00 
860.00 

Rtnru)  ......,-^.,.... 

SSSfti::::"!:::::::::::.;. ::::::..:::.:. ::::;::.;::. 

150.00 

200.00 

Total 

10,988.10 

6,240.00 
503.00 

Mlk  No. »  ron  cliff  behind  Garfield  Peak): 
Sxcayauon— 

c.Um^ ..          

10,400 

503 

1,080 

2,942 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 

.60 
1.00 
3.80 

.50 

hmmw? 

MAfadam 

4,104.00 

1,471.00 

300.00 

RiDran 

CMiuing 

CulTcrts 

200.00 

Total 

12,818  00 

lffl«No.31: 
KxeaTatioii— 

ChuHfi , 

2,367 

1,419 

1,080 

760 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 

.30 

.60 

3.80 

.50 

710. 10 

01ast2 

851.40 

Ifaradam 

4,104.00 
380  00 

RiDraD....... 

CKarins 

75.00 

CoIrerS 

200.00 

Total 

0,320.50 

1,787.40 
2,465.40 
1,936.00 

Ulla  No.  32  (on  8k>pe  of  Garfield  Peak): 
Bxcavation— 

Class  1 

5,958 
4,109 
1,936 
1,080 
2,665 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 

.30 

.60 

1.00 

3.80 

.50 

Class  2  ........  r  .  r  .. 

ClMf?...-. 

Mamdam 

4,104.00 

1,332.50 

300.00 

Riprq> 

Clearing. 

Culverts 

200.00 

Total 

12,125.30 

Part  or  mile  No.  33  (1,940  fiaet  long;  slope  of  Garfield  Peak): 
Excavation— 

riwwi , 

6,160 
376 
405 

1,110 

Cubic  yards. . . 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 

.30 
1.00 
3.80 

.50 

1,848.00 
376.00 

Class  3 

Maradnn 

1,539.00 
555.00 

RJpn^P ,,,.,.... , r r       -   ......   . 

ClmWlnS.......T,.. r r . r,. 

76.00 

Culverts.. ••• - 

100.00 

Total 

4,493.00 

SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATE  FOR  RIM  ROAD. 


MOe  No.  1 

17.177.00  1 

Mile  No.  21-B 

$10,029.90 

ICife  No.  2..«.. 

10,M5,90 

Mile  No.  21-C 

6, 855. 50 

Mile  No.  3 

8  8:m  00 

MileNo.  21-D 

7,811.30 

Mile  No.  4 

2S  H5.20 

Mile  No.  22  (1,010  Ibct  lont^) 

1,476.70 

Mile  No.  5 

l.V7W,90 

MileNo.  23 

MileNo.  24 

9, 303. 40 

Mile  No.  6 

12.Rft7.40 

7,333.60 

MiiBNo.7 

o.rju.lO 

MileNo.  25 

10,300.30 

MOe  No.  8 

10,577.90 

MileNo.  26 

13,592.50 

MiV^No  9  .--.,,_.  , 

33,fi.W.40 

MileNo.  27 

8. 616. 60 

MOe  No.  10 

8.50S,flO 

MileNo.  28 

9,710.70 

MiV^No  11  Tr, ,.,,..., 

8.1U.20 

Mile  No.  29 

10,988.10 

Mile  No.  12 

7.940.10 

Mile  No.  30 

12,818.00 

Mil^  Nrt  ia-,..,.,...r,,.,. 

9.329  20 

Mile  No.  31 

6,320.50 

MiV^Nn   14--,,, ,,„.-,„,, 

fi  759.30 

Mile  No.  32.  .                   

12, 125. 30 

M{V«  No.  IS.-,,,,,, ,., 

31,140.50 

Mile  No.  33  (1,940  feet  long) 

4,493.00 

Mile  No.  16. 

9.011.30 

Enjrineering.  contingencies,  etc.,  about 
Total  for  road  around  the  lake — 

MDe  No.  17 

9,742.70 

390.205.00 

IOIbNo.  18 

12,0Sr..20 

Mile  No.  19 

7.a^^.80 

38,795.00 

Mile  No.  20 

S. 22-1. 60 

MOe  No.  21 

10,747,90 

429,000.00 

M ikf  No  21-A  .,,,,,,„-,-  - 

2'J  41.1.50 
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EsnMATBB  IN  DsTAii/— Continaed. 
EsHmaU  of  road  to  The  Pinnade$, 


QuanUty. 

Unit 

Rate. 

AM^ 

IffneNo-l: 

Bxcavatlon,  class  1.. • •...•••.■.•.. 

7,277 
1,080 
2,700 

Cubic  yards... 
do 

Square  yards.. 

10.30 

3.80 

.60 

82,181.10 

Macadam..'. ~, 

4I1OIOO 

Riprap 

1,850.00 

Qearing 

225.00 

Coverts ..•« 

aOOLOO 

Total 

8,082.10 

line  No.  2: 

Bxcavation,  class  1 ..•.•••...•.. 

8,227 
1,080 
2,950 

Cubic  yards... 
do 

Square  yards.. 

.30 

8.80 

.50 

2,468.10 

Macadam.  •• 

4,104.00 

Riprap          

1,475.00 

Clearing 

15a  00 

Culvert   

200.00 

Total - 

8,397.10 

Mile  No.  3:. 

Excavation,  class  1 

3,214 

i,aso 

1,850 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

Square  yards.. 

.30 

3.80 
.50 

964.20 

Macadam..* 

4,104.00 

Riprap 

925.00 

Clearing 

150.00 

(>ilveri&  ..I. "II 

loaoo 

Total 

6,243.20 

Mile  No.  4: 

Excavation  clivss  1    .      ...  ......................... 

5,012 

i,aso 

2,000 
40 

Cubic  yards... 
do 

.30 

3.80 

.50 

6.00 

l,509.e0 

Macadam*.  • 

4,104.00 

Riprap 

Square  vards.. 
Linear  feet.... 

1,000.00 

Trestle 

240.00 

Clearing         , 

75.00 

Culverts 

100.00 

Total 

7,028.60 

MOe  No.  5: 

Excavation,  class  1 

2,766 
1,080 
1,400 

Cubic  yards... 
do 

.90 

8.80 

.50 

829.80 

4,104.00 

Riprap 

Square  yards.. 

700.00 

Clearing 

75.00 

Culverts  ....•••• 

100.00 

Total 

5,806.80 

SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATE  FOR  ROAD  TO  THE  PINNACLES. 

Mile  No.  1 88,062.10 

Mile  No.  2 8,397.10 

Mile  No.  3 6,243.20 

Mile  No.  4 7,028.60 

Mile  No.  5 5,808.80 

85,539.80 
Engineering  and  contingencies,  about  10  per  cent 3,400.20 

Total  for  road  (0  The  Finnaclea 89,000.00 
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Quan- 
tity. 


Unit 


Bate. 


Amoant 


lsNo.1: 
Sxeavation,  dass  1. 


Riprap.. 
Qearing. 
Cnlyerts. 

Total.. 


MDs  No.  2  (diff  opposite  Cascade  Spring): 
Bxoavatkm— 

Clan  1 

Clan  2 ».. 

Clan  3 


Riprap. 

Qearing.. 

Culverts. 

Total.. 


lIileNo.3: 

Exoavatfon,  dass  1  • 


Riprap... 
Qeuing.. 
Cohrerts. 

Total.. 


iatoNo.4: 

Excavation,  class  1 . 


^prap. 

dearinf.. 

Culverts. 

Total.. 


IOtoNo.5(580ISeetlong): 
Excavation,  class  1. . . . 


Riprap. 
Gtoering.. 

Total.. 


6,921 
1,060 
2,450 


Cubic  yards... 

....do*. 

Square  yards., 


1,066 
6,381 
3,171 
1,060 
2,760 


Cubic  yards... 

— do 

do 

..*.do , 

Square  yards., 


5,037 
1,080 
1,700 


Cubic  yards.. 

do 

Square  yards. 


4,011 
1,080 
1,700 


Cubic  3rards... 

....do 

Square  yards.. 


2.250 
118 
500 


Cubic  yards. . 

do. 

Square  yards. 


10.30 

3.80 

.50 


.30 

.60 

1.00 

8.80 

.50 


.30 
8.80 
.50 


.30 

3.80 

.50 


.80 

3.80 

.50 


$2,076.30 

4,104.00 

1,225.00 

250.00 

200.00 


7,855.80 


596.80 
3,828.60 
3,171.00 
4,104.00 
1,375.00 
250.00 
150.00 


13,474.40 


1,51L10 

4,104.00 

850.00 

150.00 

100.00 


6,715.10 


1,203.30 
4,104.00 

850.00 
50.00 

100.00 


6,807.80 


075.00 
448.40 
250.00 
20.00 


1,803.40 


SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATE  FOR  BEAR  CREEK  ROAD. 

lIOeNo.1 17,856.30 

llIleNo.2 13,474.40 

iaieNo.3 6,715.10 

iaieNo.4 6,307.30 

mie  No.  «(«B0  foot  long) 1,393.40 

85,745.60 
i,ete., about  10  per  cent 3,254.50 


EnglneeriiiK, 


Boad • 80»000.00 
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G&iLTBB  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK,  OIUHk 

EmuAXEB  m  DirAHr-Oontinaed. 
BttimaU  of  road  to  Fori  KlamiUh  JBntranei. 


QuanUty. 

Unit. 

Bate. 

AB-t 

Mile  No.  1  (beginning  In  mile  30-31,  Rim  Road): 

Bxcftv&tion,  class  1 

4,619 
1,080 

Cubic  yarda... 
do. ....... 

10.90 
S.80 

$1,386.70 

MiMMMlam  / 

4,104.00 

ClMuing 

150.00 

Colvorts... 

200.00 

Total 

6,880.70 

line  No.  2: 

Excavation,  class  1 • 

2,472 

1,080 

65 

Cubic  yarda... 

do 

Linear  feet.... 

.80 
8.80 
6.00 

741.60 

Macadam .....  ^ 

4,104.60 

Trestle  bridge 

890.00 

Clearing 

soaoo 

Culverts..  ••.•••.•••.. • 

160.00 

Total 

6,686.60 
2,690.60 

Mile  No.  3: 

Excavation- 
Class  1 

8,635 
1,248 
620 
1,080 
2,200 

Cubic  yarda... 

do 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 

.80 

.60 

1.00 

8.80 

.60 

Class  2 

tSso 

Class  3 

620.00 

Macadam 

4,104.00 

Riprap 

1,100.00 

Cluing.... 

225.00 

Culverts 

900.00 

Total 

9,588.30 

7J 

Miles 

6,000 

Miles  4  to  lOJ,  Inclusive 

45,000.00 

SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATE  OF  ROAD  TO  FORT  KLAMATH  ENTRANCE. 

MfleNo.  1 85,839.70 

Mile  No.  2 6.585.60 

MUeNo.3 9,588-30 

Miles  4  to  10} 46,00a00 

66,013.60 
Engineering,  contingencies,  etc.,  about  10  per  cent ••••..     6,986.40 

Total  for  lOJ  mllee 73,000.00 

Estimate  of  road  from  headquarters  to  Mcdford  entrance, 

M  mfles  (estimated  at  $6,500  per  mile) • $43,250.00 

Engineering,  contingencies,  etc.,  about  10  per  cent 4,760.00 

Total 47,00a00 

Surmnary  of  total  road  work. 


Mfles. 

Amount 

Rim  Road 

35.6 
6.0 
4.1 

10.5 
6.5 

8429,000 

Road  to  The  Pinnacles 

89,000 
30,000 

Road  down  Hear  Creok 

Road  to  Fort  Klamath  entrance 

73,000 
47,000 

Road  to  Medford  entrance .......•••... 

Total  for  all  roads  (averaging  $10,162  per  milo) , 

61.7 

887,000 

Estimate  for  trails . 
100  milea  of  tnflf,  at  $160  far  milo $18^888 
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BSmCATS  FOB  WATER  SUFFLT. 

The  Rim  Boad  can  be  supplied  with  water  only  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty. The  question  of  water  on  the  approaches  is  comparatiyely 
simple.  It  is  estimated  that  a  system  of  providing  tanks  and  supply 
pipe  for  water,  so  that  the  road  can  be  kept  watered  by  carts  dunng 
tiie  season,  will  cost  $65|000. 

ICAINTENAKOB. 

It  is  estimated  that  after  completion  of  the  work  an  appropriation 
of  $20,000  annually  will  be  required  for  repairs  and  maintenance, 
including  sprinkling. 

These  estimates  majr  appear  high,  but  experience  in  road  work  in 
Yellowstone  and  Rainier  Nationfd  Parks,  where  conditions  are  not 
dissimilar,  have  proven  that  remoteness^  snort  season  due  to  altitude, 
and  high  cost  oi  labor  and  supplies,  will  all  operate  to  increase  the 
cost  of  construction.  It  is  beheved  the  estimates  are  not  higher  than 
is  required  for  the  character  of  work  desired. 

BATE  OF  FBOOBE88  AHD  FLAK  PBOPOSED. 

It  is  believed  that  completion  of  the  roads  in  the  park,  as  herein 
outiined,  can  be  best  and  most  economically  effected  by  a  plan  about 
as  follows: 

The  approach  from  Fort  Elamath  to  the  rim  of  the  lake  at  the 
present  lodge  of  the  Crater  Lake  Co.  should  be  first  constructed  by 
grading  only,  and  then  the  grading  of  the  Rim  Road  from  the  lodge 
to  near  Round  Top  (about  20  miles)  should  be  completed.  (The 
principal  hotel  of  the  Crater  Lake  Co.  will  ultimately  be  located  on 
the  Rim  Road  near  Round  Top.)  After  completion  of  this  work,  if 
the  Natron  cut-off  is  completed,  the  Bear  Creek  road  should  be  graaed 
and  the  Medford  approach  graded.  Tliese  roads  should  then  oe  im- 
proved by  surfacing  while  uie  remainder  of  the  Rim  Road  is  being 
graded.  The  road  to  The  Pinnacles  should  be  undertaken  last  of  aU 
the  road  work,  as  a  wagon  trail  can  be  easily  opened  up  for  use  during 
the  early  work. 

The  initial  appropriation  for  the  work  should  be  about  $100,000  to 
provide  plant,  shelter,  and  camp  buildings  and  stores,  in  addition  to 
a  working  fund.  For  the  succeeding  two  years  the  annual  appro- 
priation should  be  about  $75,000,  after  which  time  it  should  be 
increased  to  about  $100,000  annually,  provided  the  Natron  cut-off 
is  completed,  as  is  anticipated.  Under  this  plan  it  will  require  about 
seven  years  to  complete  the  work,  but  the  grading  from  the  EJamath 
entrance  to  the  Bear  Creek  entrance,  including  about  20  miles  of  the 
Rim  Road  connecting  the  two  establishments  of  the  Crater  Lake  Co.. 
together  with  considerable  of  the  surfacing  of  this  much  of  the  roaa 
system,  would  be  completed  in  three  working  seasons,  and  all  of  this 
road,  together  with  the  Medford  entrance,  could  be  graded  and  sur- 
faced by  the  end  of  the  fourth  season. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  as  much  of  tlus  work  as  possible 
should  be  completed  prior  to  the  San  Francisco  exposition  of  1916. 
If  this  is  done,  a  visit  to  this  park  will  be  one  of  the  favorite  side  trips, 
especially  as  it  can  be  included  with  a  loss  of  but  one  day  and  at  little 
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16  CnUTBB  LAKE  NATIONAL  PABE,  OBEG. 

expense  by  aL  tourists  making  the  trip  via  Portland.  More  rapid 
progress  tnan  outlined  above  could  be  made  if  the  work  were  author- 
ized under  some  such  system  as  the  continuing-contract  system  used 
in  some  of  the  river  and  harbor  work. 

In  dosing  this  report  this  office  desires  to  state  that  the  improve- 
ment outlined  herein  is  an  exceptionally  worthy  one.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  view  existing  in  the  world  to-day  is  as  mipressive  and  at  the 
same  time  as  beautiful  as  the  view  of  this  lake  from  its  rim.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  make  the  trip  now  year  after  year  under  adverse  con- 
ditions for  tne  pleasure  of  this  view,  and  as  the  railroad  approach  is 
improved,  as  it  shortly  will  be,  the  park  should  be  made  as  accessible 
as  possible  for  the  thousands  of  tourists  that  annually  travel  between 
San  Francisco  and  Portland. 

It  is  desired  also  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  helpful  advance 
sheets  of  survey  furnished  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
and  assistance  in  numerous  ways  rendered  by  Mr.  Arant,  superin- 
tendent of  the  park,  and  Messrs.  Will  G.  Steel  and  A.  L.  Parknurst, 
of  the  Crater  Lake  Co. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jay  J.  Morrow, 
Major,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U,  S.  Army. 

(Through  the  Division  Engineer,  Northern  Pacific  Division.) 
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63d  Congbbss,  }  HOUSE  OF  EEPEESENTATIVES.  j  Document 
gd  Session.       J  \    No.  329. 


AUTHORITY  TO  RECEIVE  CERTIFIED  CHECKS  FOR  ALL 

PUBLIC  DUES. 


LETTEE 


FBOM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

8UBMITTINO, 

WITH  FAVORABLE  BECOMMENDATION,  DBAFT  OF  A  BILL  TO 
EXTEND  THE  AUTHOBITT  TO  BEOEIVB  OITETIFIED  CHECKS 
DBAWN  ON  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  BANKS  AND  TBTTST  COM- 
PANIES IN  PAYMENT  OF  ALL  PUBLIC  DT7ES. 


DxciMBBB  19,  1911.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


Tbbasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary^ 
Washingtoiif  December  18,  1911. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sib:  Under  the  act  of  March  2,  1911,  Public  No.  44,  collectors  of 
customs  and  of  internal  revenue  are  authorized  to  receive  for  duties 
on  imports  and  internal  taxes  certified  checks  drawn  on  national  and 
Sfcate  banks  and  trust  companies.  The  operation  of  this  law  has 
resulted  in  great  convenience,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  it  has  also  strongly  commended  the  desirability  of  extend- 
ing the  authority  to  receive  such  certified  checks  in  payment  for  all 
piibUc  dues,  which  would  cover  payments  of  tonnage  tax  on  vessels, 
deposits  on  account  of  head  tax  of  alien  passengers  or  immigrants  in 
transit  through  the  United  States  penaing  proof  of  their  having 
pa^ed  without  the  United  States,  aeposits  of  proceeds  of  sales  of 
abandoned  and  imclaimed  property  and  sales  of  seizures  imder 
customs  laws,  deposits  to  secure  inunediate  landing  and  delivery  of 
tropical  fruits,  etc. 
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2  CEBTIFIED  CHECKS  FOR  AMj  PXJBUC  DUES. 

I  therefore  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
amending  the  act  of  March  2,  1911,  accordingly,  and  it  is  earnestly 
recommended  that  it  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Congress. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Fbanklin  MaoVeagh, 


AN  ACT  To  extend  the  authority  to  receire  certified  checks  drawn  on  National  and  State  banks  and  tmsl 
companies  in  payment  for  duties  on  imports  and  internal  taxes  to  all  public  dues. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  collecting  officers  to  receive  certified 
checks  drawn  on  National  and  State  banks  and  trust  companies  during  such  time 
and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  m  payment 
for  duties  on  imports,  internal  taxes,  and  all  public  dues,  including  special  customs 
deposits,  and  the  act  of  March  second,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  entitled  '*An 
act  to  authorize  the  receipt  of  certified  checks  for  duties  on  imports  and  internal 
taxes,  *'  is  hereby  amended  accordingly . 
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62d  CtoNORsas,  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  J  Document 
ed  Session.       f  (    No.  330. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  OATHS. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

SUBMITTING 

DSAfT  OF  A  BILL,  WITH  FAVORABLE  RECOMMENDATION,  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ADMINISTERING  OF  OATHS  BY  CERTAIN 
PUBLIC  OFFICERS. 


Dkobmbbb  19,  1911. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  December  18,  1911, 
The  Speaker  op  the  House  op  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  revised  draft  of  a 
bill  relative  to  legislation  in  regard  to  the  administering  of  oatlis  by 
certain  Government  oflBcials  and  employees.     This  matter  was  first 

B resented  to  the  Congress  in  my  letter  of  February  3,  1911,  House 
document  No.  1357,  Sixty -first  Congress,  third  session,  and  again  on 
May  1,  1911,  House  Document  No.  44,  Sixty-second  Congress,  first 
session,  and  was  introduced  in  the  House  (H.  R.  32726)  on  February  1 1 , 
1911.  Since  that  time,  however,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  reduce  the 
number  of  employees  to  be  given  this  authority,  limiting  it  to  post- 
masters, assistant  postmasters,  and  chiefs  and  assistant  chiefs  ol  any 
parties  engaged  in  field  work,  and  the  inclosed  draft  of  a  bill  has  been 
prepared  making  this  modification. 

Inasmuch  as  Uiis  legislation  if  enacted  will  result  in  a  considerable 
saving  to  the  Government  annually,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that 
the  matter  receive  favorable  consideration  at  the  present  session  of 
Congress. 

Respectfully,  Franklin  MaoVeaqh, 

Secretary, 
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2  ADMINISTEATION   OF   OATHS. 

A  BILL  To  provide  k>r  the  administering  of  oatlis  by  certain  pabllo  oflSoeni 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  hereafter  when  any  oflScer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  18  required  by  law  or  regulation  to  make  affidavit  or  affinnation  in  connection 
with  the  rendition  of  any  account  or  claim  against  the  United  States,  such  oath  or 
affirmation  may  be  administered  by  any  postmaster,  assistant  postmaster,  or  the 
chief  or  assistant  chief  of  any  party  engaged  in  field  work,  and  such  postmastera, 
assistant  postmasters,  or  chiefs  or  assistant  chiefs  of  parties  engaged  in  field  work 
are  hereby  authorized  to  administer  all  oaths  requirea  by  section  thirty-seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-five.  Revised  Statutes,  and  such  persons  are  hereby  empowered  and 
required  to  administer  and  certify  such  oaths  or  affirmations  without  fees  or  chaises 
therefor.  Oaths  or  affirmations  so  taken  and  certified  shall  have  the  same  validity 
as  if  taken  before  an  officer  empowered  to  administer  oaths  genendly. 
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3d  Congbbss,  )  HOUSE  OF  BEI^IESENTATIVES.  J  Dooitmknt 

idSemon.      f  \   No.  331. 


LEGISLATION  RELATIVE  TO  SINKING  FUND. 


LETTEE 


ROM 


TBE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

GALUNO  ATTENTION   TO 

FOBMEB  SBOOXMBNDATIONS  OF  THE  DEPABTMBNT  FOB  LEGIS- 
LATION RELATIVE  TO  THE  SINKING  FUND  AND  AGAIN  BEOOM- 
MBNDING  SUCH  LEGISLATION. 


Dbobmbbb  19,  IQll.—Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


Tebasuby  Depastment, 

Office  of  the  Secbbtart, 

Washington,  December  18,  1911. 

The  Speaeeb  of  the  House  of  Refresentatxyes. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  mvite  your  attention  to  my  letters  of 
February  1  and  Mav  1,  1911,  printed  as  Documents  No.  1356,  Sixty- 
first  Congress,  third  session,  and  No.  43^  Sixty-second  Confess,  ftrat 
session,  recommending  the  repeal  of  existing  legislation  with  regard 
to  the  sinking  fund  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  legislation  more 
consonant  with  the  actual  conditions  and  accepted  practice,  which 
letters  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The 
le^lation  proposed  by  this  department  was  embodied  in  Senate 
buls  10898,  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  third  session,  and  2151  of  the 
Sixty-second  Congress,  first  session. 

Inasmuch  as  the  desired  legislation  was  not  granted  at  the  last  two 
sessions  of  Congress,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  the  matter 
be  given  prompt  consideration  at  the  present  session  in  order  that  the 
necessary  I^isiation  may  be  secured. 
I&Bspectfully,  yours, 

Fbanklin  MaoVeagh, 

Secretary, 

O 
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^^SdSn^m^}  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  |  ^^"^3*^ 

MESSAGE 

OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

ON 

The  Financial  Condition  of 
the  Treasury 

Needed  Banking  and 
Currency  Reform 

and  Departmental  Questions 


COMMUNICATED  TO  THE 

TWO  HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS 

DECEMBER  21.  1911 


DECEMBER  21.  1911 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 

the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


WASHINGTON 

1911 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Government,  as  shown  at  the 
close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  June  30, 1911,  was  very  satisfactory. 
The  ordinary  receipts  into  the  general  fund,  excluding  postal 
revenues,  amounted  to  $701,372,374.99,  and  the  disbursements 
from  the  general  fund  for  current  expenses  and  capital  outlays, 
excluding  postal  and  Panama  Canal  disbursements,  including 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  amounted  to  $654,137,907.89, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $47,234,377.10. 

The  postal  revenue  receipts  amounted  to  $237,879,823.60, 
while  the  payments  made  for  the  postal  service  from  the  postal 
revenues  amounted  to  $237,660,705.48,  which  left  a  surplus  of 
postal  receipts  over  disbursements  of  $219,118.12,  the  first  time 
in  27  years  in  which  a  surplus  occurred. 

The  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  United  States  June  30,  1911, 
amounted  to  $915,353,190.  The  debt  on  which  interest  had 
ceased  amounted  to  $1,879,830.26,  and  the  debt  bearing  no  in- 
terest, including  greenbacks,  national  bank  notes  to  be  re- 
deemed, and  fractional  currency,  amounted  to  $386,751,917.43, 
or  a  total  of  interest  and  noninterest  bearing  debt  amounting  to 
$1,303,984,937.69. 

The  actual  disbursements,  exclusive  of  those  for  the  Panama 
Canal .  and  for  the  postal  service  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1911,  were  $654,137,997.89.  The  actual  disbursements  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  exclusive  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  postal  service  disbursements,  were  $659,705,391.08, 
making  a  decrease  of  $5,567,393.19  in  yearly  expenditures  in 
the  year  1911  under  that  of  1910.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1912,  the  estimated  receipts,  exclusive  of  the  postal  revenues, 
are  $666,000,000,  while  the  total  estimates,  exclusive  of  those 
for  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  postal  expenditures  payable 
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from  the  postal  revenues,  amount  to  $645,842,799.34.  This  is  a 
decrease  in  the  1912  estimates  from  that  of  the  1911  estimates 
of  $1,534,367.22. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  the  estimated  receipts, 
exclusive  of  the  postal  revenues^  are  $667,000,000,  while  the  total 
estimated  appropriations,  exclusive  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
postal  disbursements  payable  from  postal  revenues,  will 
amount  to  $637,920303.35.  This  is  a  decrease  in  the  1913  esti- 
mates from  that  of  the  1912  estimates  of  $7,921,995.99. 

As  to  the  postal  revenues,  the  expansion  of  the  business  in 
that  department,  the  normal  increase  in  the  Post  Office  and 
the  extension  of  the  service,  will  increase  the  outlay  to  the 
sum  of  $260,938,463;  but  as  the  department  was  self-sustaining 
this  year  the  Postmaster  General  is  assured  that  next  year  the 
receipts  will  at  least  equal  the  expenditures,  and  probably  ex- 
ceed them  by  more  than  the  surplus  of  this  year.  It  is  fair  and 
equitable,  therefore,  in  determining  the  economy  with  which 
the  Government  has  been  run,  to  exclude  the  transactions  of  a 
department  like  the  Post  Office  Department,  which  relies  for  its 
support  upon  its  receipts.  In  calculations  heretofore  made  for 
comparison  of  economy  in  each  year,  it  has  been  the  proper 
custom  only  to  include  in  the  statement  the  deficit  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  which  was  paid  out  of  the  Treasury. 

A  calculation  of  the  actual  increase  in  the  expenses  of  Gov- 
ernment arising  from  the  increase  in  the  population  and  the 
general  expansion  of  governmental  functions,  except  those  of 
the  Post  Office,  for  a  number  of  years  shows  a  normal  increase 
of  about  4  per  cent  a  year.  By  directing  the  exercise  of  great 
care  to  keep  down  the  expenses  and  the  estimates  we  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  total  disbursements  each  year. 

THE   CREDIT  OF  THE   UNFTED   STATES. 

The  credit  of  this  Government  was  shown  to  be  better  than 
that  of  any  other  Government  by  the  sale  of  the  Panama  Canal 
3  per  cent  bonds.  These  bonds  did  not  give  their  owners  the 
privilege  of  using  them  as  a  basis  for  bank-note  circulation,  nor 
was  there  any  other  privilege  extended  to  them  which  would 
affect  their  general  market  value.    Their  sale,  therefore,  meas- 
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ured  the  credit  of  the  (jovemmenL  The  premium  which  was 
realized  upon  the  bonds  made  the  actual  interest  rate  of  the 
transaction  2.909  per  cent 

EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY  IN  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

hi  the  Treasury  Department  the  efficiency  and  economy  work 
has  been  kept  steadily  up.  Provision  is  made  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  134  positions  during  the  coming  year.  Two  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  statutory  positions  were  eliminated  during  the 
last  year  in  the  office  of  the  Treasury  in  Washington,  and  141 
positions  in  the  year  1910,  making  an  elimination  of  542  statu- 
tory positions  since  March  4,  1909;  and  this  has  been  done 
without  the  discharge  of  anybody,  because  the  normal  resigna- 
tions and  deaths  have  been  equal  to  the  elimination  of  the 
places,  a  system  of  transfers  having  taken  care  of  the  persons 
whose  positions  were  dropped  out  In  the  field  service  of  the 
department,  too,  1,259  positions  have  been  eliminated  down  to 
the  present  time,  making  a  total  net  reduction  of  all  Treasury 
positions  to  the  number  of  1,801.  Meantime  the  efficiency  of 
the  work  of  the  department  has  increased. 

MONETARY  REFORM. 

A  matter  of  first  importance  that  will  come  before  Congress 
for  action  at  this  session  is  monetary  reform.  The  Congress  has 
itself  arranged  an  early  introduction  of  this  great  question 
through  the  report  of  its  Monetary  Commission.  This  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  recommend  a  solution  of  the  banking  and 
currency  problems  so  long  confronting  the  Nation  and  to  fur- 
nish the  facts  and  data  necessary  to  enable  the  Congress  to  take 
action.  The  commission  was  appointed  when  an  impressive 
and  urgent  popular  demand  for  legislative  relief  suddenly  arose 
out  of  the  distressing  situation  of  the  people  caused  by  the  de- 
plorable panic  of  1907.  The  Congress  decided  that  while  it 
could  not  give  immediately  the  relief  required,  it  would  provide 
a  commission  to  furnish  the  means  for  prompt  action  at  a  later 
date. 

In  order  to  do  its  work  with  thoroughness  and  precision  this 
commission  has  taken  some  time  to  make  its  report.    The  coun- 
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try  is  undoubtedly  hoping  for  as  prompt  action  on  the  report  as 
the  convenience  of  the  Ck>ngre8s  can  permit  The  recognition 
of  the  gross  imperfections  and  marked  inadequacy  of  our  bank- 
ing and  currency  system  even  in  our  most  quiet  financial 
periods  is  of  long  standing;  and  later  there  has  matured  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  system  is  responsible  for  the 
extraordinary  devastation*  waste,  and  business  paralysis  of  our 
recurring  periods  of  panic.  Though  the  members  of  the  Mone- 
tary Conunission  have  for  a  considerable  time  been  w.orking  in 
the  open,  and  while  large  numbers  of  the  people  have  been 
openly  working  with  them,  and  whUe  the  press  has  largely 
noted  and  discussed  this  work  as  it  has  proceeded,  so  that  the 
report  of  the  commission  promises  to  represent  a  national  move- 
ment, the  details  of  the  report  are  still  being  considered.  I  can 
not,  therefore,  do  much  more  at  this  time  than  commend  the 
immense  importance  of  monetary  reform,  urge  prompt  consid- 
eration and  action  when  the  commission's  report  is  received: 
and  express  my  satisfaction  that  the  plan  to  be  proposed  prom- 
ises to  embrace  main  features  that,  having  met  the  approval  of 
a  great  preponderance  of  the  practical  and  professional  opinion 
of  the  country,  are  likely  to  meet  equal  approval  in  Congress. 

It  is  exceedingly  fortunate  that  the  wise  and  undisputed  pol- 
icy of  maintaining  unchanged  the  main  features  of  our  bank- 
ing system  rendered  it  at  once  impossible  to  introduce  a  central 
bank;  for  a  central  bank  would  certainly  have  been  resisted, 
and  a  plan  into  which  it  could  have  been  introduced  would 
probably  have  been  defeated.  But  as  a  central  bank  could  not 
be  a  part  of  the  only  plan  discussed  or  considered,  that  trouble- 
some question  is  eliminated.  And  ingenious  and  novel  as  the 
proposed  National  Reserve  Association  appears,  it  simply  is  a 
logical  outgrowth  of  what  is  best  in  our  present  system,  and  is, 
in  fact,  the  fulfillment  of  that  system. 

Exactly  how  the  management  of  that  association  should  be 
organized  is  a  question  still  open.  It  seems  to  be  desirable  that 
the  banks  which  would  own  the  association  should  in  the  main 
manage  it  It  will  be  an  agency  of  the  banks  to  act  for  them, 
and  they  can  be  trusted  better  than  anybody  else  chiefly  to  con- 
duct it  It  is  mainly  bankers'  work.  But  there  must  be  some 
form  of  Government  supervision  and  ultimate  control,  and  1 
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favor  a  reasonable  representation  of  the  Government  in  the 
management  I  entertain  no  fear  of  the  introduction  of  politics 
or  of  any  undesirable  influences  from  a  properly  measured 
Government  representation. 

I  trust  that  all  banks  of  the  country  possessing  the  requisite 
standards  will  be  placed  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  of 
opportunity.  Both  the  National  system  and  the  State  system 
should  be  fairly  recognized,  leaving  them  eventually  to  coa- 
lesce if  that  shall  prove  to  be  their  tendency.  But  such  evolu- 
tion can  not  develop  impartially  if  the  banks  of  one  system  are 
given  or  permitted  any  advantages  of  opportunity  over  those 
of  the  other  system.  And  I  trust  also  that  the  new  legislation 
will  carefully  and  completely  protect  and  assure  the  indi- 
viduality and  the  independence  of  each  bank,  to  the  end  that 
any  tendency  there  may  ever  be  toward  a  consolidation  of 
the  money  or  banking  power  of  the  Nation  shall  be  defeated. 

It  will  always  be  possible,  of  course,  to  correct  any  features 
of  the  new  law  which  may  in  practice  prove  to  be  unwise;  so 
that  while  this  law  is  sure  to  be  enacted  under  conditions  of 
unusual  knowledge  and  authority,  it  also  will  include,  it  is  well 
to  remember,  the  possibility  of  future  amendment. 

With  the  present  prospects  of  this  long-awaited  reform  en- 
couraging us,  it  would  be  singularly  unfortunate  if  this  mone- 
tary question  should  by  any  chance  become  a  party  issue.  And 
I  sincerely  hope  it  will  not.  The  exceeding  amount  of  consider- 
ation it  has  received  from  the  people  of  the  Nation  has  been 
wholly  nonpartisan;  and  the  Congress  set  its  nonpartisan  seal 
upon  it  when  the  Monetary  Commission  was  appointed.  In 
commending  the  question  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
Congress,  I  speak  for,  and  in  the  spirit  of,  the  great  number  of 
my  fellow  citizens  who  without  any  thought  of  party  or  parti- 
sanship feel  with  remarkable  earnestness  that  this  reform  is 
necessary  to  the  interests  of  all  the  people. 

THE    WAR    DEPARTMENT. 

There  is  now  before  Congress  a  bill,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  decrease  the  expense  of  the 
Army.    It  contains  four  principal  features:  First,  a  consoli- 
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dation  of  the  General  Staff  with  The  Adjutant  Generates  and 
the  Inspector  General's  Departments;  second,  a  consolidation 
of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  with  the  Subsistence  and 
the  Pay  Departments;  third,  the  creation  of  an  Army  Service 
Corps;  and  fourth,  an  extension  of  the  enlistment  period  from 
three  to  five  years. 

With  the  establishment  of  an  Army  Service  Corps,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  bill,  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  and  am  ccmvineed 
that  the  establishment  of  such  a  corps  will  result  in  a  material 
economy  and  a  very  great  increase  of  eflBciency  in  the  Army. 
It  has  repeatedly  been  recommended  by  me  and  my  prede- 
cessors. I  also  believe  that  a  consolidation  of  the  Staff  Corps 
can  be  made  with  a  resulting  increase  in  efficiency  and 
economy,  but  not  along  the  lines  provided  in  the  bill  under 
consideration. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  plan  the  result  of  whidi  would  be  to 
break  up  or  interfere  with  the  essential  principles  of  the  detail 
system  in  the  Staff  Corps  established  by  the  act  of  February  2, 
1901,  and  I  am  opposed  to  any  plan  the  result  of  which  would 
be  to  give  to  the  officer  selected  as  Chief  of  Staff  or  to  any  other 
member  of  the  Greneral  Staff  Corps  greater  permanency  of 
office  than  he  now  has.  Under  the  existing  law  neither  the 
Chief  of  Staff  nor  any  other  member  of  the  General  Staff  Corps 
can  remain  in  office  for  a  period  of  more  than  four  years,  and 
there  must  be  an  interval  of  two  years  between  successive  tours 
of  duty. 

The  bill  referred  to  provides  that  certain  persons  shall  be- 
come permanent  members  of  the  General  Staff  Corps,  and  that 
certain  others  are  subject  to  redetail  without  an  interval  of  two 
years.  Such  provision  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Army,  and  would  practically  nullify  the  main  purpose  of 
the  law  creating  the  General  Staff. 

In  making  the  consolidations  no  reduction  should  be  made 
in  the  total  number  of  officers  of  the  Army,  of  whom  there  are 
now  too  few  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  by  law.  I  have  in 
the  past  recommended  an  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  by 
600  in  order  to  provide  sufficient  officers  to  perform  all  classes 
of  staff  duty  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  line  officers  detached 
from  their  commands.     Congress  at  the  last  session  increased 
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the  total  number  of  officers  by  200,  but  this  is  not  enough. 
Promotion  in  the  line  of  the  Army  is  too  slow.  Officers  do  not 
attain  conmiand  rank  at  an  age  early  enough  properly  to  exer- 
cise it  It  would  be  a  mistake  further  to  retard  this  already 
slow  promotion  by  throwing  back  into  the  line  of  the  Army  a 
number  of  high-ranking  officers  to  be  absorbed  as  is  provided 
in  the  proposed  plan  of  consolidation. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  which  I  believe  to  be  a  mistake  is 
the  proposed  increase  in  the  term  of  enlistment  from  three  to 
five  years.  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  enlist  men  for  six 
years,  release  them  at  the  end  of  three  years  from  active  serv- 
ice, and  put  them  in  reserve  for  the  remaining  three  years. 
Reenlistments  should  be  largely  confined  to  the  noncommis- 
sioned officers  and  other  enlisted  men  in  the  skilled  grades. 
This  plan,  by  the  payment  of  a  comparatively  small  compensa- 
tion during  the  three  years  of  reserve,  would  keep  a  large  body 
of  men  at  the  call  of  the  Government,  trained  and  ready  for 
service,  and  able  to  meet  any  exigency. 

The  Army  of  the  United  States  is  in  good  condition.  It 
showed  itself  able  to  meet  an  emergency  in  the  successful  mobi- 
h'zation  of  an  army  division  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  men, 
which  took  place  along  the  border  of  Mexico  during  the  recent 
distuibances  in  that  country.  The  marvelous  freedom  from  the 
ordinary  camp  diseases  of  typhoid  fever  and  measles  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  shows 
such  an  effectiveness  in  the  sanitary  regulations  and  treatment 
of  the  Medical  Corps,  and  in  the  discipline  of  the  Army  itself, 
as  to  invoke  the  highest  commendation. 

MEMORIAL    AMPHITHEATER    AT   ARLINGTON. 

I  beg  to  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year  that  the 
Congress  appropriate  for  a  memorial  amphitheater  at  Arling- 
ton, Va.,  the  funds  required  to  construct  it  upon  the  plans 
already  approved. 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

The  very  satisfactory  progress  made  on  the  Panama  Canal 
last  year  has  continued,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  canal  will  be  completed  as  early  as  the  1st  of  July,  1913, 
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unless  something  unforeseen  occurs.  This  is  about  18  months 
before  the  time  promised  by  the  engineers. 

We  are  now  near  enough  the  completion  of  the  canal  to 
make  it  imperatively  necessary  that  legislation  should  be 
enacted  to  fix  the  method  by  which  the  canal  shall  be  main- 
tained and  controlled  and  the  zone  governed.  The  fact  is 
that  to-day  there  is  no  statutory  law  by  authority  of  which 
the  President  is  maintaining  the  government  of  the  zone. 
Such  authority  was  given  in  an  amendment  to  the  Spooner 
Act,  which  expired  by  the  terms  of  its  own  limitation  some 
years  ago.  Since  that  time  the  government  has  continued, 
under  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General  that  in  the  absence 
of  action  by  Congress,  there  is  necessarily  an  implied  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to  maintain  a  government  in  a 
territory  in  which  he  has  to  see  that  the  laws  are  executed. 
The  fact  that  we  have  been  able  thus  to  get  along  during  the 
important  days  of  construction  without  legislation  expressly 
formulating  the  government  of  the  zone,  or  delegating  the 
creation  of  it  to  the  President,  is  not  a  reason  for  supposing 
that  we  may  continue  the  same  kind  of  a  government  after 
the  construction  is  finished.  The  implied  authority  of  the 
President  to  maintain  a  civil  government  in  the  zone  may  be 
derived  from  the  mandatory  direction  given  him  in  the  original 
Spooner  Act,  by  which  he  was  commanded  to  build  the  canal; 
but  certainly,  now  that  the  canal  is  about  to  be  completed  and 
to  be  put  under  a  permanent  management,  there  ought  to  be 
specific  statutory  authority  for  its  regulation  and  control  and 
for  the  government  of  the  zone,  which  we  hold  for  the  chief 
and  main  purpose  of  operating  the  canal. 

I  fully  concur  with  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  problem  is 
simply  the  management  of  a  great  public  work,  and  not  the 
government  of  a  local  republic;  that  every  provision  must  be 
directed  toward  the  successful  maintenance  of  the  canal  as  an 
avenue  of  commerce,  and  that  all  provisions  for  the  govern- 
ment of  those  who  live  within  the  zone  should  be  subordinate 
to  the  main  purpose. 

The  zone  is  40  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide.  Now,  it  has  a 
population  of  50,000  or  60,000,  but  as  soon  as  the  work  of  con- 
struction is  completed,  the  towns  which  make  up  this  popula- 
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tion  will  be  deserted,  and  only  comparatively  few  natives  will 
continue  their  residence  there.  •  The  control  of  them  ought  to 
approximate  a  military  government.  One  judge  and  two  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  will  be  sufficient  to  attend  to  all  the  judicial 
and  litigated  business  there  is.  With  a  few  fundamental  laws 
of  Congress,  the  zone  should  be  governed  by  the  orders  of  the 
President,  issued  through  the  War  Department,  as  it  is  to-day. 
Provisions  can  be  made  for  the  guaranties  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  but  beyond  those,  the  government  should  be  that  of 
a  military  reservation,  managed  in  connection  with  this  great 
highway  of  trade. 

FURNISHING   SUPPLIES   AND  REPAUIS. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  discussed  at  length  the  reasons 
for  the  Government's  assuming  the  task  of  furnishing  to  all 
ships  that  use  the  canal,  whether  our  own  naval  vessels  or 
others,  the  supplies  of  coal  and  oil  and  other  necessities  with 
which  they  must  be  replenished  either  before  or  after  passing 
through  the  canal,  together  with  the  dock  facilities  and  repairs 
of  every  character.  This  it  is  thought  wise  to  do  through  the 
Government,  because  the  Government  must  establish  for  itself, 
for  its  own  naval  vessels,  large  depots  and  dry  docks  and  ware- 
houses, and  these  may  easily  be  enlarged  so  as  to  secure  to  the 
world  public  using  the  canal  reasonable  prices  and  a  certainty 
that  there  will  be  no  discrimination  between  those  who  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  such  facilities. 

TOLLS. 

I  renew  my  recommendation  with  respect  to  the  tolls  of  the 
canal  that  within  limits,  which  shall  seem  wise  to  Congress,  the 
power  of  fixing  tolls  be  given  to  the  President.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion,  there  must  be  some  experiment- 
ing and  this  can  not  be  done  if  Congress  does  not  delegate  the 
power  to  one  who  can  act  expeditiously. 

POWER  EXISTS  TO  RELIEVE  AMERICAN   SHIPPING. 

1  am  very  confident  that  the  United  States  has  the  power  to 
relieve  from  the  payment  of  tolls  any  part  of  our  shipping  that 
Congress  deems  wise.    We  own  the  canal.    It  was  our  money 
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that  built  it  We  have  the  right  to  charge  tolls  for  its  use.  Those 
tolls  must  be  the  same  to  evepyone;  but  when  we  are  deaUng 
with  our  own  ships,  the  practice  of  many  Governments  of  sub- 
sidizing their  own  merchant  vessels  is  so  well  established  in 
general  that  a  subsidy  equal  to  the  tolls,  an  equivalent  remis- 
sion of  tolls,  can  not  be  held  to  be  a  discrimination  in  the  use 
of  the  canal.  The  practice  in  the  Suez  Canal  makes  this  dear. 
The  experiment  in  tolls  to  be  made  by  the  President  would 
doubtless  disclose  how  great  a  burden  of  tolls  the  coastwise 
trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coast  could  bear 
without  preventing  its  usefulness  in  competition  with  the  trans- 
continental railroads.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  building 
the  canal  was  to  set  up  this  competition  and  to  bring  the  two 
shores  closer  together  as  a  practical  trade  problem.  It  may  be 
that  the  tolls  will  have  to  be  wholly  remitted.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  the  best  principle,  because  I  believe  that  the  cost  of  sudi 
a  Government  work  as  the  Panama  Canal  ought  to  be  imposed 
gradually  but  certainly  upon  the  trade  which  it  creates  and 
makes  possible.  So  far  as  we  can,  consistent  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  world's  trade  through  the  canal,  and  the  benefit 
which  it  was  intended  to  secure  to  the  east  and  west  coastwise 
trade,  we  ought  to  labor  to  secure  from  the  canal  tolls  a  suffi- 
cient amount  ultimately  to  meet  the  debt  which  we  have 
assumed  and  to  pay  the  interest. 

THE   PHU.IPPINE   ISLANDS. 

In  respect  to  the  Philippines,  I  urgently  join  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  act  of  February  6, 
1905,  limiting  the  indebtedness  that  may  be  incurred  by  the 
Philippine  Government  for  the  construction  of  public  works, 
be  increased  from  $5,000,000  to  $15,000,000.  The  finances  of 
that  Government  are  in  excellent  condition.  The  maximum 
sum  mentioned  is  quite  low  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  in- 
debtedness of  other  governments  with  similar  resources,  and  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  expenditure  of  the  $5,000,000 
in  the  useful  improvements  of  the  harbors  and  other  places 
in  the  Islands  justifies  and  requires  additional  expenditures  for 
like  purposes. 
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NATURALIZATION. 

I  also  join  in  the  recommendation  that  the  legislature  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  be  authorized  to  provide  for  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  Filipinos  and  others  who  by  the  present  law  are  treated 
as  aliens,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  become  citizens  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

friars'  lands. 

Pending  an  investigation  by  Congress  at  its  last  session, 
through  one  of  its  committees,  into  the  disposition  of  the  friars* 
lands.  Secretary  Dickinson  directed  that  the  friars*  lands  should 
not  be  sold  in  excess  of  the  limits  fixed  for  the  public  lands  imtil 
Congress  should  pass  upon  the  subject  or  should  have  con- 
duded  its  investigation.  This  order  has  been  an  obstruction  to 
the  disposition  of  the  lands,  and  I  expect  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  return  to  the  practice  under  the  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  which  will  enable  us  to  dispose  of  the  lands  much 
more  promptly,  and  to  prepare  a  sinking  fund  with  which  to 
meet  the  $7,000,000  of  bonds  issued  for  the  purchase  of  the 
lands.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Attorney  General's 
construction  was  a  proper  one,  and  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
everyone  that  the  land  shall  be  promptly  disposed  of.  The 
danger  of  creating  a  monopoly  of  ownership  in  lands  under  the 
statutes  as  construed  is  nothing.  There  are  only  two  tracts  of 
60,000  acres  each  unimproved  and  in  remote  Provinces  that 
are  likely  to  be  disposed  of  in  bulk,  and  the  rest  of  the  lands  are 
subject  to  the  limitation  that  they  shall  be  first  off*ered  to  the 
present  tenants  and  lessors  who  hold  them  in  small  tracts. 

RIVERS   AND   HARBORS. 

The  estimates  for  the  river  and  harbor  improvements  reach 
?32,00O,O0O  for  tlie  coming  year.  I  wish  to  urge  that  whenever 
a  project  has  been  adopted  by  Congress  as  one  to  be  completed, 
the  more  money  which  can  be  economically  expended  in  its 
construction  in  each  year,  the  greater  the  ultimate  economy. 
This  has  especial  application  to  the  improvement  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  its  large  branches.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  money  now  being  annually  expended  in 
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the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  River  which  has  been  formaUy 
adopted  by  Congress  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 
A  similar  change  ought  to  be  made  during  the  present  Con- 
gress, in  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Missouri  River. 
The  engineers  say  that  the  cost  of  the  improvement  of  the 
Missouri  River  from  Kansas  City  to  St  Louis,  in  order  to 
secure  6  feet  as  a  permanent  channel,  will  reach  $20,000,000. 
There  have  been  at  least  three  reconmiendations  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  that  if  the  improvement  be  adopted,  $2,000,000 
should  be  expended  upon  it  annually.  This  particular  improve- 
ment is  especially  entitled  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  because 
a  company  has  been  organized  in  Kansas  City,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  which  has  built  steamers  and  barges,  and  is  actuaUy 
using  the  river  for  transportation  in  order  to  show  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  affecting  rates  between  Kansas  City  and 
St.  Louis,  and  in  order  to  manifest  their  good  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  respect  of  the  improvement.  I  urgently  recommend 
that  the  appropriation  for  this  improvement  be  increased  from 
$600,000,  as  recommended  now  in  the  completion  of  a  contract, 
to  $2,000,000  annually,  so  that  the  work  may  be  done  in  10  years. 

WATERWAY  FROM  THE  LAKES  TO  THE  GULF. 

The  project  for  a  Jiavigable  waterway  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River,  and  thence  via  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  one  of  national  importance.  In  view 
of  the  work  already  accomplished  by  the  Sanitary  District  of 
Chicago,  an  agency  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  has  con- 
structed the  most  difficult  and  costly  stretch  of  this  waterway 
and  made  it  an  asset  of  the  Nation,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  Ihat 
the  people  of  Illinois  have  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
$20,000,000  to  carry  this  waterway  62  miles  farther  to  Utica,  I 
feel  that  it  is  fitting  that  this  work  should  be  supplemented  by 
the  Government,  and  that  the  expenditures  reconunended  by  the 
special  board  of  engineers  on  the  waterway  from  Utica  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  River  be  made  upon  lines  which  while 
providing  a  waterway  for  the  Nation  should  otherwise  benefit 
that  State  to  the  fullest  extent.  I  reconmiend  that  the  term  of 
service  of  said  special  board  of  engineers  be  continued,  and  that; 
it  be  empowered  to  reopen  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the 
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lower  niinois  River,  and  to  negotiate  with  a  properly  consti- 
tuted commission  representing  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  to  agree 
upon  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  lower  Illinois  River 
and  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  may  properly 
cooperate  with  the  State  of  Illinois  in  securing  the  construction 
of  a  navigable  waterway  from  Lockport  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois  River  in  conjunction  with  the  development  of  water 
power  by  that  State  between  Lockport  and  Utica. 

THE   DEPARTMENT   OF  JITSTICE. 

Removal  of  clerks  of  Federal  courts. 

TTie  report  of  the  Attorney  General  shows  that  he  has  sub- 
jected to  close  examination  the  accounts  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Federal  courts;  that  he  has  found  a  good  many  which  disclose 
irregularities  or  dishonesty;  but  that  he  has  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  securing  an  effective  prosecution  or  removal  of  the 
clerks  thus  derelict.     I  am  certainly  not  unduly  prejudiced 
against  the  Federal  courts,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  long  and  con- 
fidential relations  which  grow  out  of  the  tenure  for  life  on  the 
part  of  the  judge  and  the  practical  tenure  for  life  on  the  part  of 
the  clerk  are  not  calculated  to  secure  the  strictness  of  dealing 
by  the  judge  with  the  clerk  in  respect  to  his  fees  and  accounts 
which  assures  in  the  clerk's  conduct  a  freedom  from  over- 
charges and  carelessness.    The  relationship  between  the  judge 
and  the  clerk  makes  it  ungracious  for  members  of  the  bar  to 
complain  of  the  clerk  or  for  department  examiners  to  make 
charges  against  him  to  be  heard  by  the  court,  and  an  order  of 
removal  of  a  clerk  and  a  judgment  for  the  recovery  of  fees  are 
in  some  cases  reluctantly  entered  by  the  judge.   For  this  reason 
I  recommend  an  amendment  to  the  law  whereby  the  President 
shall  be  given  power  to  remove  the  clerks  for  cause.    This  pro- 
vision need  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  judge  to  appoint 
his  clerk  or  to  remove  him. 

French  spoliation  awards. 

In  my  last  message,  I  recommended  to  Congress  that  it  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  the  findings  or  judgments  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  in  the  matter  of  the  French  spoliation  cases.    There 
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has  been  no  appropriation  to  pay  these  judgments  since  1905. 
The  findings  and  awards  were  obtained  after  a  very  bitter  fight, 
the  Government  succeeding  in  about  75  per  cent  of  the  cases. 
The  amount  of  the  awards  ought,  as  a  matter  of  good  faitli  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  to  be  paid. 

employers'  liability  and  workmen's  compensation  commission. 

The  limitation  of  the  liability  of  the  master  to  his  servant  for 
personal  injuries  to  such  as  are  occasioned  by  his  fault  has  been 
abandoned  in  most  civilized  countries  and  provision  made 
whereby  the  employee  injured  in  the  course  of  his  emplojonenl 
is  compensated  for  his  loss  of  working  ability  irrespective  of  neg- 
ligence. The  principle  upon  which  such  provision  proceeds  is 
that  accidental  injuries  to  workmen  in  modern  industry,  with  its 
vast  complexity  and  inherent  dangers  arising  from  complicated 
machinery  and  the  use  of  the  great  forces  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, should  be  regarded  as  risks  of  the  industry  and  the  loss 
borne  in  some  equitable  proportion  by  those  who  for  their  own 
profit  engage  therein.  In  recognition  of  this  the  last  Congress 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  employers*  liability  and  workmen's  compensation 
and  to  report  the  result  of  their  investigations,  through  the 
President,  to  Congress.  This  commission  was  appointed  and 
has  been  at  work,  holding  hearings,  gathering  data,  and  con- 
sidering the  subject,  and  it  is  expected  will  be  able  to  report 
by  the  first  of  the  year,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  commission  will 
suggest  legislation  which  will  enable  as  to  put  in  the  place  of 
the  present  wasteful  and  sometimes  unjust  system  of  employers' 
liability  a  plan  of  compensation  which  will  aff'ord  some  certain 
and  definite  relief  to  all  employees  who  are  injured  in  the 
course  of  their  employment  in  those  industries  which  are  sub- 
ject to  the  regulating  power  of  Congress. 

MEASURES  TO  PREVENT  DELAY  AND  UNNECESSARY  COST  OF  LmOATIOH. 

In  promotion  of  the  movement  for  the  prevention  of  delay 
and  unnecessary  cost,  in  litigation,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  taken  steps  to  reform  the  present  equity  rules 
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of  the  Federal  courts,  and  that  we  may  in  the  near  future  ex- 
pect a  revision  of  them  which  will  be  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  recommended  to  Congress 
several  bills  expediting  procedure,  one  of  which  has  already 
passed  the  House  unanimously,  February  6,  1911.  This  directs 
that  no  judgment  should  be  set  aside  or  reversed,  or  new  trial 
granted,  unless  it  appears  to  the  court,  after  an  examination 
of  the  entire  cause,  that  the  error  complained  of  has  injuriously 
aflfected  the  substantial  rights  of  the  parties,  and  also  provides 
for  the  submission  of  issues  of  fact  to  a  jury,  reserving  ques- 
tions of  law  for  subsequent  argument  and  decision.  I  hope  this 
bill  will  pass  the  Senate  and  become  law,  for  it  will  simplify 
the  procedure  at  law. 

Another  bill  to  amend  chapter  11  of  the  Judicial  Code,  in 
order  to  avoid  errors  in  pleading,  was  presented  by  the  same 
association,  and  one  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  so  as  to  permit  that  court  to  examine,  upon  a  writ  of 
error,  all  cases  in  which  any  right  or  title  is  claimed  under  the 
Constitution,  or  any  statute  or  treaty  of  the  United  States, 
whether  the  decision  in  the  court  below  has  been  against  the 
right  or  title  or  in  its  favor.  Both  these  measures  are  in  the 
interest  of  justice  and  should  be  passed. 

POST  OFFICE. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  administration  in  1909  the 
postal  service  was  in  arrears  to  the  extent  of  $17,479,770.47.  It 
was  very  much  the  largest  deficit  on  record.  In  the  brief  space 
of  two  years  this  has  been  turned  into  a  surplus  of  $220,000, 
which  has  been  accomplished  without  curtailan(4tit  of  the  postal 
facilities,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
established  3,744  new  post  offices;  delivery  by  carrier  has  been 
added  to  the  service  in  186  cities;  2,516  new  rural  routes  have 
been  established,  covering  60,000  miles;  the  force  of  postal  em- 
ployees has  been  increased  in  these  two  years  by  more  than 
8,000,  and  their  average  annual  salary  has  had  a  substantial 
increase. 
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POSTAL-SAVINGS  SYSTEM. 

On  January  3,  1911,  postal-savings  depositories  were  estab- 
lished experimentally  in  48  States  and  Territories.  After  three 
months'  successful  operation  the  system  was  extended  as 
rapidly  as  feasible  to  the  7,500  post  offices  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  classes  constituting  the  presidential  grade.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  practically  all  of  these  will  have  been  desig- 
nated and  then  the  system  will  be  extended  to  all  fourth-class 
post  offices  doing  a  money-order  business. 

In  selecting  post  offices  for  depositories  consideration  was 
given  to  the  efficiency  of  the  postmasters  and  only  those  offices 
where  the  ratings  were  satisfactory  to  the  department  have 
been  designated.  Withholding  designation  from  postmasters 
with  unsatisfactory  ratings  has  had  a  salutary  eflfect  on  the 
service. 

The  deposits  have  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of  the  system. 
Amounting  to  only  $60,652  at  the  end  of  thellrst  month's  oper- 
ation in  the  experimental  offices,  they  increased  to  $679,310  by 
July,  and  now  after  11  months  of  operation  have  reached  a  total 
of  $11,000,000.  This  sum  is  distributed  among  2,710  banks  and 
protected  under  the  law  by  bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  method  adopted  for  the  conduct  of  the  system 
certificates  are  issued  as  evidence  of  deposits,  and  accounts 
with  depositors  are  kept  by  the  post  offices  instead  of  by  the 
department  Compared  with  the  practice  in  other  countries 
of  entering,  deposits  in  pass  books  and  keeping  at  the  central 
office  a  ledger  account  with  each  depositor,  the  use  of  the  cer- 
tificate has  res^ted  in  great  economy  of  administration. 

The  depositors  thus  far  number  approximately  150,000.  They 
include  40  nationalities,  native  Americans  largely  predominat- 
ing and  English  and  Italians  coming  next 

The  first  conversion  of  deposits  into  United  States  bonds 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  2|  per  cent  occurred  on  July  1, 
1911,  the  amount  of  deposits  exchanged  being  $41,900,  or  a  little 
more  than  6  per  cent  of  the  total  outstanding  certificates  of  de- 
posit on  June  30.  Of  this  issue,  bonds  to  the  value  of  $6,120 
were  in  coupon  form  and  $35,780  in  registered  form. 
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PARCEL  POST. 

Steps  should  be  taken  immediately  for  the  establishment  of 
a  rural  parcel  post.  In  the  estimates  of  appropriations  needed 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  postal  service  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  an  item  of  $150,000  has  been  inserted  to  cover  the  pre- 
liminary expense  of  establishing  a  parcel  post  on  rural  mail 
routes,  as  well  as  to  cover  an  investigation  having  for  its  object 
the  final  establishment  of  a  general  parcel  post  on  all  railway 
and  steamboat  transportation  routes.  The  department  believes 
that  after  the  initial  expenses  of  establishing  the  system  are 
defrayed  and  the  parcel  post  is  in  full  operation  on  the  rural 
routes  it  will  not  only  bring  in  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  its 
cost,  but  also  a  surplus  that  can  be  utilized  in  paying  the 
expenses  of  a  parcel  post  in  the  City  Delivery  Service. 

It  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  authorize  the  immediate 
establishment  of  a  limited  parcel  post  on  such  rural  routes  as 
may  be  selected,  providing  for  the  delivery  along  the  routes 
of  parcels  not  exceeding  eleven  pounds,  which  is  the  weight 
limit  for  the  international  parcel  post,  or  at  the  post  office  from 
which  such  route  emanates,  or  on  another  route  emanating 
from  the  same  office.  Such  preliminary  service  will  prepare 
the  way  for  the  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  inquiry  con- 
templated in  asking  for  the  appropriation  mentioned,  enable 
the  department  to  gain  definite  information  concerning  the 
practical  operation  of  a  general  system,  and  at  the  same  time 
extend  the  benefit  of  the  service  to  a'  class  of  people  who,  above 
all  others;  are  specially  in  need  of  it. 

The  suggestion  that  we  have  a  general  parcel  post  has  awak- 
ened great  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  who  think  that  it 
will  have  the  effect  to  destroy  the  business  of  the  country  store- 
keeper. Instead  of  doing  this,  I  think  the  change  will  greatly 
increase  business  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  living  it  will  bring  about  ought  to  make  its  coming 
certain. 

THE   NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

On  the  2d  of  November  last,  I  reviewed  the  fighting  fleet  of 
battleships  and  other  vessels  assembled  in  New  York  Harbor, 
consisting  of  24  battleships,  2  armored  cruisers,  2  cruisers,  22 
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destroyers,  12  torpedo  boats,  8  submarines,  and  other  attendant 
vessels,  making  98  vessels  of  all  classes,  of  a  tonnage  of  576,634 
tons.  Those  who  saw  the  fleet  were  struck  with  its  prepared- 
ness and  with  its  high  military  efficiency.  All  Americans  should 
be  proud  of  its  personnel. 

The  fleet  was  deficient  in  the  number  of  torpedo  destroyers, 
in  cruisers,  and  in  colliers,  as  well  as  in  large  battleship  cruisers, 
which  are  now  becoming  a  very  important  feature  of  foreign 
navies,  notably  the  British,  German,  and  Japanese. 

The  building  plan  for  this  year  contemplates  two  battleships 
and  two  colliers.  This  is  because  the  other  and  smaller  vessels 
can  be  built  much  more  rapidly  in  case  of  emergency  than  the 
battleships,  and  we  certainly  ought  to  continue  the  policy  of  two 
battleships  a  year  until  after  the  Panama  Canal  is  finished  and 
until  in  our  first  line  and  in  our  reserve  line  we  can  number 
40  available  vessels  of  proper  armament  and  size. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Navy  and  the  appointment  of  four 
aids  to  the  Secretary  have  continued  to  demonstrate  their  use- 
fulness. It  would  be  difficult  now  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  Navy  without  the  expert  counsel  and  advice  of  these  aids, 
and  I  renew  the  recommendation  which  I  made  last  year,  thai 
the  aids  be  recognized  by  statute. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Navy,  with  its  present  size,  should  have 
admirals  in  active  command  higher  than  rear  admirals.  The 
recognized  grades  in  order  are:  Admiral  of  the  fleet,  admiral, 
vice  admiral,  and  rear  admiral.  Our  great  battleship  fleet  is 
commanded  by  a  rear  admiral,  with  four  other  rear  admirals 
under  his  orders.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  when  ques- 
tions of  precedence  arise  between  our  naval  officers  and  those 
of  European  navies,  the  American  rear  admiral,  though  in 
command  of  ten  times  the  force  of  a  foreign  vice  admiral,  must 
yield  precedence  to  the  latter.  Such  an  absurdity  ought  not  to 
prevail,  and  it  can  be  avoided  by  the  creation  of  two  or  three 
positions  of  flag  rank  above  that  of  rear  admiral. 

I  attended  the  opening  of  the  new  training  school  at  North 
Chicago,  m.,  and  am  glad  to  note  the  opportunity  which  this 
gives  for  drawing  upon  young  men  of  the  country  from  the 
interior,  from  farms,  stores,  shops,  and  offices,  which  insures 
a  high  average  of  intelligence  and  character  among  them,  and 
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which  they  showed  in  the  very  wonderful  improvement  in  dis- 
cipline and  drill  which  only  a  few  short  weeks'  presence  at  the 
naval  station  had  made. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  new  system 
of  detention  and  of  punishment  for  Army  and  Navy  enlisted 
men  which  has  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  has  made 
greatly  for  the  better  control  of  the  men.  We  should  adopt  a 
similar  system  here. 

Like  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  War  Department, 
the  Navy  Department  has  given  much  attention  to  economy 
in  administration,  and  has  cut  down  a  number  of  unnecessary 
expenses  and  reduced  its  estimates  except  for  construction  and 
the  increase  that  that  involves. 

1  urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  for  an  immediate  increase 
of  2,000  men  in  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  Navy,  provided  for 
in  the  estimates.  Four  thousand  more  are  now  needed  to  man 
oil  the  available  vessels. 

There  are  in  the  service  to-day  about  47,750  enlisted  men  of 
all  ratings. 

Careful  computation  shows  that  in  April,  1912,  49,166  men 
will  be  required  for  vessels  in  commission,  and  3,000  apprentice 
seamen  should  be  kept  under  training  at  all  times. 

ABOLITION  OF  NAVY  YARDS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  recommended  the  abolition 
of  certain  of  the  smaller  and  unnecessary  navy  yards,  and  in 
order  to  furnish  a  complete  and  comprehensive  report  has 
referred  the  question  of  all  navy  yards  to  the  joint  board  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.  This  board  will  shortly  make  its  report 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  advises  me  that  his  recommenda- 
tions on  the  subject  will  be  presented  early  in  the  coming  year. 
The  measure  of  economy  contained  in  a  proper  handling  of  this 
subject  is  so  great  and  so  important  to  the  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion that  I  shall  present  it  to  Congress  as  a  separate  subject 
apart  from  my  annual  message.  Concentration  of  the  neces- 
sary work  for  naval  vessels  in  a  few  navy  yards  on  each  coast 
is  a  vital  necessity  if  proper  economy  in  Government  expendi- 
tures is  to  be  attained. 
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AMALGAMATION  OF  STAFF  CORPS  IN  THE  NAVY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  striving  to  unify  the  various 
corps  of  the  Navy  to  the  extent  possible  and  thereby  stimulate 
a  Navy  spirit  as  distinguished  from  a  corps  spirit  In  this  he 
has  my  warm  support. 

All  oflScers  are  to  be  naval  officers  first  and  specialists  after- 
wards. This  means  that  officers  will  take  up  at  least  one  spe- 
cialty, such  as  ordnance,  construction,  or  engineering.  This  is 
practically  what  is  done  now,  only  some  of  the  specialists,  like 
the  pay  officers  and  naval  constructors,  are  not  of  the  line.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  them  all  of  the  line. 

All  combatant  corps  should  obviously  be  of  the  line.  This 
necessitates  amalgamating  the  pay  officers  and  also  those  en- 
gaged in  the  technical  work  of  producing  the  finished  ship. 
This  is  at  present  the  case  with  the  single  exception  of  the  naval 
constructors,  whcm  it  is  now  proposed  to  amalgamate  with 
the  line. 

COUNCn.  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

I  urge  again  upon  Congress  the  desirability  of  establishing 
the  council  of  national  defense.  The  bill  to  establish  this  coun- 
cil was  before  Congress  last  winter,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
legislation  will  pass  during  the  present  session.  The  purpose 
of  the  council  is  to  determine  the  general  policy  of  national 
defense  and  to  recommend  to  Congress  and  to  the  President 
such  measures  relating  to  it  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  and 
expedient 

No  such  machinery  is  now  provided  by  which  the  readiness 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  may  be  improved  and  the  programs  of 
military  and  naval  requirements  shall  be  coordinated  and  prop- 
erly scrutinized  with  a  view  to  the  necessities  of  the  whole 
Nation  rather  than  of  separate  departments. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR. 

For  the  consideration  of  matters  which  are  pending  or  have 
been  disposed  of  in  the  Agricultural  Department  and  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  I  refer  to  the  very  excel- 
lent  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  those  departments.  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  submit  to  Congress  until  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
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days  the  questaon  of  conservation  of  our  resources  arising  in 
Alaska  and  the  West  and  the  question  of  the  rate  for  second- 
class  mail  matter  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

COMMISSION   ON  EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY. 

The  law  does  not  require  the  submission  of  the  reports  of  the 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  until  the  31st  of  De- 
cember. I  shall  therefore  not  be  able  to  submit  a  report  of 
the  work  of  that  commission  until  the  assembling  of  Congress 
after  the  holidays. 

CIVIL  RETIREMENT  AND  CONTRIBUTORY  PENSION  SYSTEM. 

I  have  already  advocated,  in  my  last  annual  message,  the 
adoption  of  a  civil-service  retirement  system,  with  a  contribu- 
tory feature  to  it  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  the  pensions  to  be  paid.  After  considerable 
reflection,  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  a  pension  system  that 
involves  no  contribution  from  the  employees.  I  think  the  ex- 
perience of  other  governments  justifies  this  view;  but  the  crying 
necessity  for  some  such  contributory  system,  with  possibly  a 
preliminary  governmental  outlay,  in  order  to  cover  the  initial 
cost  and  to  set  the  system  going  at  once  while  the  contributions 
are  accumulating,  is  manifest  on  every  side.  Nothing  will 
so  much  promote  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  Government 
as  such  a  system. 

ELIMINATION  OF  ALL  LOCAL  OFFICES  FROM  POLITICS. 

I  wish  to  renew  again  my  recommendation  that  all  the  local 
offices  throughout  the  country,  including  collectors  of  internal 
revenue,  collectors  of  customs,  postmasters  of  all  four  classes, 
immigration  commissioners  and  marshals,  should  be  by  law 
covered  into  the  classified  service,  the  necessity  for  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate  be  removed,  and  the  President  and  the 
others,  whose  time  is  now  taken  up  in  distributing  this  patron- 
age under  the  custom  that  has  prevailed  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Government  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  of  the  majority  party  should  be  re- 
lieved from  this  burden.    I  am  confident  that  such  a  change 
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would  greatiy  reduce  the  cost  of  administering  the  Government, 
and  that  it  would*  add  greatly  to  its  efficiency.  It  would  take 
away  the  power  to  use  the  patronage  of  the  Government  for 
political  purposes.  When  officers  are  recommended  by  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  from  political  motives  and  for  political 
services  rendered,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  while  in  oflBce 
the  appointees  will  not  regard  their  tenure  as  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  continued  political  service  for  their  patrons,  and 
no  regulations,  however  stiflf  or  rigid,  will  prevent  this,  because 
such  regulations,  in  view  of  the  method  and  motive  for  selec- 
tion, are  plainly  inconsistent  and  deemed  hardly  worthy  of 
respect 

Wm.  H.  Taft, 
The  White  House,  December  21, 1911. 
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BOADS  ON  THE  YAKIMA  INDIAN  BESEBVATION,  TTNDEB  SEC- 
TION 23  OF  THE  INDIAN  APPBOPBIATION  ACT  APPBOVED 
MABCH  3,  1011. 


January  3,  1912. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  December  W,  1911. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  op  Representatives. 

Sir:  Section  23  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  March  3, 
1911  (36  Stat.  L.,  1058,  1075),  contains  the  provision: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  investigate  and  to  report  to 
Congress  at  its  next  session  the  necessity  or  advisability  of  constructing  wagon  roads 
on  tne  Yakima  Indian  Reservation,  the  cost  thereof  to  be  reimbursed  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  surplus  lands  of  such  reservation.  If  he  shall  find  the  con- 
struction of  such  roads  to  be  necessary  or  advisable,  he  shall  submit  specific  recom- 
mendations in  respect  to  the  kind  of  roads  to  be  constructed « their  location  and  extent, 
tx)gether  with  an  estimate  of  cost  for  the  same. 

1  have  the  honor  to  report  that  an  investigation  of  the  matter  has 

been  made,  and,  for  the  reasons  hereinafter  given,  it  is  not  believed 

necessary  or  advisable  to  construct  wagon  roads  on  the  Yakima 

Indian  Keservation  if  the  reimbursement  of  the  cost  thereof  is  to  be 

fnade  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  surplus  lands  of  tlie  reservation. 

Under  date  of  December  13,   1910,  tnere  was  submitted  to  the 

department  a  petition  of  the  Wapato  Commercial  Club  of  Wapato, 

Wash.,  in  whicn  there  was  set  fortn  the  condition  of  the  roads  on  the 

Yakima  Reservation  and  the  fact  that  the  Indian  lands  were  not  subject 

to  taxation  by  the  State ;  and  the  petition  urged  an  appropriation  of 

$100,000  to  be  expended  in  repairing  and  placing  in  condition  for 

travel  the  main  highways  on  the  Yakima  Reservation.     The  depart- 

nient  advised  the  secretary  of  the  club  that  it  had  no  funds  at  its  dis- 
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posal  whicli  could  be  used  for  thB  extensive  repair  of  roads,  as  con- 
templated by  the  association,  and  that  it  would  make  an  investiga- 
tion to  ascertain  whether  any  relief  could  be  afforded  by  the  use  of 
Indian  labor  for  repair  work  where  most  needed.  Subsequently,  the 
superintendent  in  charge  of  the  reservation  was  authorized  to  expend 
$5,000  in  the  employment  of  labor  and  purchase  of  material  to  repair 
the  roads. 

On  January  13, 191 1,  there  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  proposed 
amendment  to  H.  R.  28406  (the  Indian  appropriation  bill)  providing: 

For  the  construction  and  improvement  of  wagon  roads  on  the  Yakima  Indian 
Reservation,  $100,000,  to  be  reimbursable  out  of  the  proceeds  from  sales  of  surplus 
lands  of  said  reservation. 

An  earnest  protest  was  made  against  the  proposed  legislation  by 
the  Indians  of  the  Yakima  Reservati  n  in  a  petition  addressed  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  AflFairs,  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  United  States  Senate, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  Hc^use  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Hon.  W.  L.  Jones,  United  States  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, under  date  of  February  10,  1911.  The  amendment  was  not 
aooptcd. 

On  March  25',  1911,  the  Indian  Office,  with  the  approval  of  the 
department,  wrote  to  the  superintendent  in  chaise  of  the  Yakima 
Reservation,  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  investigation  to  be  made 
under  the  instructions  contained  in  section  23  of  the  act  of  March 
3,  1911,  supra. 

In  his  letter  of  July  7,  1911,  to  the  Indian  Office  the  superintendent 
reported  that  pubhc  sentiment  had  undergone  a  material  change 
since  the  petiticm  urging  the  appropriation  oi  $100,000  had  been  for- 
warded by  the  Wapato  Commercial  Club;  that  it  was  the  feeling 
of  the  commercial  club  that  the  contemplated  appropriation  would 
be  made  as  a  gratuity  and  not  charged  against  the  Indians;  and  that, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum  from  tribal 
funds  would  greatly  reduce  the  amount  which  would  be  finally 
available  for  irrigation  and  drainage,  the  citizens  who  originally 
petitioned  for  the  appropriation  had  passed  resolutions  asking  that 
the  petition  be  disregarded.  The  superintendent  submitted  with 
his  report  a  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  at  a  mass  meeting  oi  the  water  users  on  the  Yakinia 
Reservation,  held  on  April  20,  1911,  in  which  the  request  was  made 
that  the  petition  forwarded  to  the  department  and  representatives 
in  Congress  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  be  recalled  and 
no  further  action  taken  in  the  matter,  either  by  the  department  or 
by  Congress,  and  that  this  action  was  taken  with  a  view  to  hastening 
the  commencement  of  operations  on  the  Wapato  irrigation  project 
and  also  for  the  reason  that  the  initial  intent  of  the  petition  was  not 
to  tax  the  proposed  road  improvements  to  the  tribal  funds  of  the 
Yakima  Indians. 

The  department  does  not  beheve  that  it  would  be  warranted  in 
expending  so  large  a  part  of  Indian  funds  for  the  purpose  of  road 
improvement;  neither  would  it  be  fair  to  the  Indians.  Such  a  ase 
of  tribal  funds  would  be  in  the  nature  of  forcing  taxation  upon  the 
Indian  which  was  not  contemplated  by  the  allotment  act.  The 
Indians  have  bitterly  opposed  legislation  of  this  character  and  feel 
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that  thej  should  be  consulted  and  their  consent  obtained  to  such  an 
apjMt)pnation. 

There  are  enclosed  copies  of  Indian  Office  letter  of  March  25,  1911, 
approved  by  the  department  on  March  27,  1911,  to  the  superintend- 
ent, the  superintendent's  report  of  July  7,  1911,  and  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  committee  of  the  water  users'  association  referred  to 
herein. 

R^pectfully,  Walter  L.  Fisher, 

Secretary. 

March  25,  1911. 
Mr.  S.  A.  M.  YoiTNG, 

Superintendent  Yakima  Indian  School^ 

Fort  Simcoe,  Wa^Ti. 
Sir:  Section  23  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1912,  approved  March  3, 1911  (Pubhc,  No.  454),  contains  the  following 
provision: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  investigate  and  to  report  to 
CoDgrees  at  its  next  session  the  necessity  or  advisability  of  constructing  wagon  roads 
on  me  Yakima  Indian  Reservation,  the  cost  thereof  to  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  surplus  lands  of  such  reservation.  If  he  shall  find  the  construction 
of  such  roads  to  be  necessary  or  advisable,  he  shall  submit  specific  recommendations 
in  respect  to  the  kind  of  roads  to  be  constructed,  their  location  and  extent,  together 
with  an  estimate  of  cost  for  the  same. 

It  is  desired  that  the  investigation  contemplated  by  the  act  shall 
be  made  by  you  and  that  you  examine  very  carefully  into  the  neces- 
sity or  advisability  of  constructing  wagon  roads  across  the  reserva- 
tion and  submit  such  information  as  will  enable  the  department  to 
make  an  intelligent  report  to  the  Congress  with  specific  recommenda- 
tions. The  question  snould  be  approached  with  a  view  to  the  highest 
development  of  the  irrigated  section  of  the  reservation  by  furnishing 
an  outlet  and  the  means  of  transportation  for  the  pro<luce  raised  on 
these  lands,  on  which  the  Government  has  already  expended  a  large 
amount  of  money  and  will  expend  additional  sums.  In  taking  up  the 
matter  the  following  particular  points  should  be  covered: 

1.  There  should  be  prepared  a  map  of  the  area  to  be  improved,  on 
which  should  be  shown  distinctly  the  tribal  lands,  the  allotted  lands, 
and  the  lands  owned  by  whites.  In  the  preparation  of  this  map, 
and  in  any  surveying  work  which  may  be  necessary,  you  may  obtam 
the  assistance  of  the  superintendent  of  irrigation,  ana  it  is  suge;ested 
that  the  map  be  drawn  to  a  scale  of  about  1^  inches  to  2  inches  to 
the  mile. 

2.  On  this  map  there  should  also  be  shown  the  location  of  the 
principal  roads  now  used  and  your  report  should  describe  distinctly 
the  condition  of  such  roads. 

3.  There  should  likewise  be  indicated  on  the  map  the  precise 
location  of  the  old  roads  which  in  your  judgment  it  would  be  advisable 
to  improve  and  the  new  roads  which  should  be  constructed  so  as  to 
benefit  the  greatest  number  of  Indians  and  at  the  same  time  develop 
the  largest  area  of  agricultural  land.  You  should  give  the  reasons 
for  the  necessity  or  advisability  of  the  improvements  suggested  and 
describe  as  near  as  possible  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

4.  The  cost  per  mile  of  road  construction  and  the  availability  of 
materiaL     Are  there  not  on  the  reservation  at  slight  depths  beneath 
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the  soil  or  on  the  surface  at  some  places  large  beds  of  gravel  which 
would  make  good  roads?  It  is  suggested  that  you  consult  with 
Superintendent  of  Irrigation  Martin  regarding  this  phase  of  the 
matter  and  obtain  his  views.  If  such  gravel  beds  are  available  at 
convenient  places,  it  is  believed  that  practically  no  expense  whatever 
would  be  incurrea  for  material. 

The  improvement  of  the  roads  would  be  warranted  by  reason  of  the 
enhancement  of  value  of  the  adjoining  Indian  lands,  thereby  indi- 
rectly reimbursing  the  Indians  for  the  expenditure.  Not  only  so, 
but  the  Indians  themselves  would  derive  employment  in  the  work  of 
improvement,  and  if  the  material  is  conveniently  available  almost 
the  entire  amount  authorized  could  be  expended  in  Indian  labor. 

White  people  who  own  lands  on  the  reservation,  who  would  be 
benefited  by  the  road  improvements,  should  also  be  required  to  aid 
in  the  work,  either  bj  contributing  funds  or  labor.  Tnis  could  be 
accompUshed  by  having  such  persons  who  own  lands  adjoining  the 
road  which  it  is  desired  to  improve,  agree,  in  writing,  before  the  work 
is  undertaken,  to  pay  in  money  their  proportionate  share,  based  on 
the  length  of  roaa  adjoining  their  lands  at  the  estimated  cost  per 
mile  of  construction,  or,  if  they  had  not  the  money  to  put  into  the 
enterprise,  they  could  be  requured  to  agree  in  writing  to  contribute 
labor,  it  being  determined  oeforehand  that  on©  day's  labor  shall 
represent  and  be  accented  in  lieu  of  a  certain  amount  of  cash.  It  is 
believed  that  you  will  nave  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  agreements 
and  the  white  people  would  be  perfectly  wiUing  to  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  roads  adjoining  their  lands  rather  than  have  the 
improvements  confined  exclusively  to  roads  adjoining  lands  owned 
entirely  hj  Indians. 

In  working  up  a  comprehensive  system  of  road  improvement  so  as 
to  develop  the  irrigated  lands,  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  consider 
the  construction  of  two  main  highways,  one  running  from  Yakima  to 
Wapato,  thence  westerly  and  southerly  following  section  lines  wher- 
ever practicable,  to  the  agencv ;  and  the  other  road  running  in  a  west- 
erly direction  from  Toppenish.  These  would  form  outlets  from  the 
agency  through  the  ungated  section  to  the  railroad.  Then  there 
could  be  constructed  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  so  as  to 
touch  or  cross  these  two  main  hignways,  as  many  roads  as  might  be 
deemed  advisable  or  for  which  funds  were  available. 

In  reporting  on  the  matter  it  is  not  the  intention  that  you  should 
confine  yourself  to  the  points  suggested  above,  but  that  you  should 
furnish  all  information  possible  which  will  enable  the  department  and 
the  office  to  come  to  a  thorough  imderstanding  of  the  conditions,  the 
necessity  for  improvement,  the  best  manner  m  which  the  improve- 
ments may  be  made,  and  the  probable  cost  thereof. 
Very  respectfully, 

R.  G.  Valentine,  Commissioner. 

Approved : 

Frank  Pierce, 

First  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mabch  27,  1911. 
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Department  op  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
YaJcima  Agency ^  Fort  Simcoe,  Waah.j  July  7,  1911. 

Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Sm:  I  wish  to  refer  to  office  letter  dated  March  26,  1911,  referring 
to  section  23  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1912, 
approved  March  13,  1911  (rubUc,  No.  454),  relative  to  roads  on  the 
\  akima  Reservation,  and  calling  upon  me  for  a  report  in  the  premises. 

Pubhc  sentiment  with  r^ard  to  this  matter  has  imdei^one  a  material 
change  since  the  petition  calling  for  the  $100,000  appropriation  was 
forwarded  by  the  Wapato  Commercial  Club.  It  was  the  feeling  of 
the  commercial  club  that  this  appropriation  would  be  made  by  Con- 
o:ress  as  a  gratuity  and  that  the  same  would  not  be  charged  against 
the  Indians.  For  the  reason  that  the  appropriation  contemplated  by 
the  department  is  reimbursable,  to  be  repaid  from  tribal  funds,  and 
for  the  further  reason  that  the  expenditure  of  $100,000  from  tribal 
funds  would  greatly  reduce  the  amoimt  of  money  which  would  ba 
finally  available  for  irrigation  and  drainage,  the  citizens  who  originally 
petitioned  for  the  appropriation  now  have  passed  a  resolution  asking 
that  the  petition  be  disregarded.  A  copy  of  the  resolution  is  herewith 
inc'osed. 

1  he  letter  which  I  am  now  writing  I  wish  to  be  considered  in  the 
nature  of  a  preliminary  report,  to  be  supplemented  by  further  infor- 
mation, and  especially  by  a  more  complete  map,  in  case  the  depart- 
ment deems  this  advisable.  I  feel,  however,  that  under  the  circum- 
stances the  information  I  am  submitting  will  be  deemed  sufficient 
to  warrant  an  adverse  recommendation  as  to  the  legislation  con- 
templated. 

In  my  judgment  it  would  not  be  practicable  at  this  time  to  expend 
so  large  a  portion  of  Indian  funds  for  the  purpose  specified;  neither 
would  it  be  fair  to  the  Indian.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  forcing  taxation  upon  him,  which  was  not  contem- 

{ dated  by  the  allotment  act.  Furthermore,  large  numbers  of  the 
ndians  have  lands  at  places  remote  from  the  district  where  the 
improvement  is  contemplated  and  would  derive  Uttle  or  no  benefit 
from  the  roads  if  constructed.  They  have  at  all  times  been  bitterly 
opposed  to  legislation  of  this  kind  and  feel  that  before  so  large  an 
amount  of  their  funds  should  be  appropriated  it  would  be  only  just 
and  ri^t  that  they  should  be  consulted  and  should  give  their  con- 
sent to  such  an  appropriation.  I  personally  feel  that  the  Indians 
are  right  in  this  stand.  It  is  noted  also  that  it  was  contemplated  to 
improve  the  irrigated  section  only.  About  20  per  oent  of  the  land 
in  the  irrigated  section  is  owned  by  whites,  who  would  be  benefited 
as  much  as  the  Indians;  moreover,  this  would  not  take  into  consid- 
eration Indians  Uving  in  Simcoe  Valley  and  near  the  fort;  in  other 
words,  those  living  in  the  western  portion  of  the  valley,  where  the 
most  important  Indian  settlement  exists. 

I  feel  also  that  there  has  been  an  exaggerated  idea  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roads  on  this  reservation.  2Side  from  the  roads  inclosed 
within  the  red-pencil  mark  on  the  map  herewith  submitted,  which 
incloses  the  volcanic  ash  district,  which  can  in  general  be  avoided,  I 
do  not  consider  the  roads  worse  than  they  are  in  other  portions  of  the 
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county;  in  fact,  all  roads  lying  outside  of  this  volcanic  ash  district 
are  fairly  good  when  they  are  not  flooded  hy  the  careless  use  of  irri- 
gation water.  In  other  words,  the  people  in  naany  instances  are  to 
blame  rather  than  the  roads.  Several  prosecutions  have  been  made 
by  way  of  correcting  this  evil  and  much  miprovement  has  lesulted 
in  this  line. 

The  map  I  have  submitted,  it  will  be  seen,  is  one  used  in  connectioD 
with  a  petition  for  the  opening  of  roads  on  the  reservation  and  placing 
the  same  under  county  control.     The  entire  area  it  has  been  pro- 

fosed  to  improve  is  not  shown  on  the  map,  but  nearly  all  is  shown, 
t  will  be  observed  that  I  have  indicated  on  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  map  how  far  the  roads  continue.  Since  I  feel  that  an  adveree 
recommendation  will  surely  be  made  relative  to  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, I  felt  it  unwise  at  this  time  to  call  upon  Mr.  Martin  for  a 
more  complete  map,  since  much  labor  and  expense  would  be  involved, 
but  will,  of  course,  call  upon  him  for  such  a  map  if  further  report  is 
reouired. 

The  principal  roads  on  the  reservation  are  indicated  on  this  map  by 
heavy  fines,  mclosing  the  sections.  Not  all  roads  represented  by  tiiese 
lines,  however,  have  been  openetl,  though  practically  all  are  opened 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  reservation,  where  the  road  improve- 
ment is  contemplated.  There  is  already  a  fairlv  good  road  extending 
from  the  gap  south  of  North  Yakima  alorg  the  railroad  to  a  point 
about  3  miles  southeast  of  Toppenish.  This  road  is  passable  for 
automobiles  or  heavy  loads  at  all  times.  Likewise  there  is  a  good 
road  extending  from  the  Toppenish  Road  along  lateral  C  to  the  main 
irrigation  canS  near  the  ^p.  There  is  also  a  gooti  road  extending 
along  lateral  A  from  the  Toppenish  Road  to  a  point  7  miles  north. 
The  road  running  along  lateral  B  could  be  repaired  at  little  expense. 
Likewise  the  road  runmng  south  from  Wapato  to  the  Toppenish  Road 
is  in  good  condition,  except  from  a  point  4  miles  south  of  Wapato  to 
the  Toppenish  Road.  The  roads  outside  of  the  volcanic-ash  district 
could  DC  graveled  without  very  much  expense.  Perhaps  $200  per 
mile  would  do  all  the  graveling  required.  This  could  be  done  witn  a 
road  machine  in  most  instances,  as  the  gnivel  in  this  portion  of  the 
reservation  is  not  very  deep.  Such  graveling,  however,  I  deem  to  be 
entirely  unnecassary,  as  a  well-graded  road,  using  the  ordinary  soil, 
is  very  good  and  serviceable  if  not  made  bad  by  careless  irrigation. 
A  road  extending  over  the  volcanic-ash  district  east  and  west  2  miles 
south  of  Wapato  would  be  a  considerable  advantage.  Likewise  a 
continuation  of  the  road  leading  west  from  Wapato  woidd  be  usc^ 
if  extended  5  miles  into  the  volcanic-ash  belt.  This  work,  howevw, 
would  be  very  expensive.  The  gravel  would  have  to  be  haiiled  a  very 
long  distance,  and  the  expense  of  grading  and  graveling  might  be 
conservatively  placed  at  $6,000  per  mile. 

The  office  will  remember  that  I  was  given  a  8i>ecial  authority  of 
$5,000  for  road  work  on  the  reservation.  This  monev  was  practicaDy 
all  expended  before  July  1 ,  likewise  a  few  hundred  cfollars  grante<l  in 
a  previous  authority.  By  referring  to  the  map  the  red  lines  indicate 
the  roads  I  have  improved,  excepting  along  the  railroad.  These 
roads  were  in  fairly  good  condition  in  most  places.  I  have  graded 
the  bad  places  where  it  was  impossible  to  get  through  with  heavy 
loads  ana  automobiles  and  have  bridged  all  creeks  and  ditches.  Tt 
is  possible  now  to  drive  an  automobile  or  heavy  wagon  with  reason- 
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able  facility  over  all  tlie  roads  thus  indicated.  It  will  be  noted  that 
there  is  now  a  reasonably  direct  road  from  Toppenish  to  Fort  Simcoe. 
There  is  also  a  good  road  extending  from  Wapatp  to  Fort  Simcoe. 
The  blue  pencil  marks  on  the  volcanic-ash  district  connecting  the 
roads  indicated  by  red  ink  will  show  the  route.  Of  course  the  road 
over  the  volcanic-ash  district  is  not  very  good,  but  as  low  places  have 
been  followed  across  this  district  they  are  not  as  bad  as  they  would 
be  in  other  places  and  are  passable  at  this  time  by  automobiles  and 
heavy  wagons.  Some  portions  of  the  roads  indicated  by  the  red  ink 
lines  nave  been  very  rough,  but  this  in  most  instances  is  because  they 
were  new.  The  imevenness  where  the  roads  have  been  graded  will 
laigely  disappear  after  the  roads  have  been  used  for  some  time  and 
have  luUy  settled. 

Since  practically  all  of  these  roads  are  now  under  county  control 
and  the  county  will  probably  expend  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  per 
yeax  in  keeping  them  up.  I  fe^  that  no  immediate  uneasiness  is  justi- 
fiable as  to  future  road  conditions.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
just  and  reasonable  if  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  were  appropriated  each 
yar  fro  v»  tribal  funds  to  aid  the  county  authorities,  out  the  expendi- 
ture of  $100,000  would  appear  to  be  out  of  reason.  As  will  be  seen 
by  the  map,  much  was  accomplished  this  year  m  the  way  of  practi- 
cal results  with  the  $5,000  thus  allowed. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  perhaps  20  per  cent  of  the  land  m  the  irri- 
^ted  portion  of  the  reservation  is  now  in  the  hands  of  white  settlers, 
it  will  DC  understood  that  the  roads  on  this  portion  of  the  reservation 
touch  many  farms  owned  by  white  people.  I  feel  sure  the  office 
is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  these  wnite  farmers  would  cheerfully 
assist  in  building  these  roads  either  by  cash  payments  or  by  labor. 
The  taxes  on  the  reservation  are  very  high  mdeed,  in  some  cases 
reaching  as  high  as  $6  per  acre  on  cultivated  lands.  Since  these 
parties  are  paying  taxes,  I  feel  that  they  would  not  wish  to  bear 
the  additional  tax  which  such  assistance  would  mean.  Moreover, 
many  farmers  would  live  a  mile  or  two  from  the  proposed  roads. 
These  farmers  would  be  benefited  almost  as  much  as  those  living 
immediately  adjoining  the  roads.  I  feel  sure  that  none  of  the  farmers 
at  such  a  <ustance  from  the  road  would  be  willing  to  contribute  any 
assistance. 

The  office  also  feels  that  much  of  the  work  could  be  done  by  Indian 
labor.  This  is  also  a  mistake.  While  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Martin  recently  concerning  this  proposition  I  learned  from  him  that 
he  had  had  either  one  application  or  no  application  for  employment 
from  Indians  in  all  of  his  drainage  work.  Likewise  in  the  road  con- 
struction work  which  I  have  carried  on  this  spring  I  have  found  it 
impossible  to  do  even  the  larger  portion  of  the  work  by  Indian  help. 
These  Indians  have  too  much  money  and  are  not  willing  enougli  to 
work  to  grasp  such  an  opportunity.  We  did  find  it  possible  in  many 
instances  to  get  Indian  teams  with  white  drivers,  but  not  many 
Indians  were  willing  to  work  themselves.  In  my  judgment  if  $1 00,000 
were  appropriated  for  roads  on  the  reservation  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  do  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  work  by  Indian  labor,  and 
even  a  large  proportion  of  this  small  percentage  would  be  covered  by 
Indian  teams  dnven  by  white  laborers. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Martin,  superintendent  of  irrigation,  joins  with  me  in  the 
opinion  that  extensive  graveling  of  roads  on  the  reservation  is  not 
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practicable  at  this  time  on  account  of  the  excessive  cost.  He  recom- 
mends strongly  that  at  least  such  graveling  be  deferred  until  such 
time  as  the  Wapato  project  has  been  constructed,  believing  that  the 
construction  of  canals  wU  in  most  cases  make  gravel  easily  available, 
thus  reducing  the  cost  to  a  mere  fraction  of  what  it  would  be  at  this 
time.  I  believe  Mr.  Martin's  recommendation  is  well  founded.  For 
example,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  reservation  south  of  Toppenish, 
were  Raveling  necessary,  there  would  be  an  abundance  of  gravel  at 
this  tune  which  has  been  excavated  in  making  the  drainage  ditches. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  appropriation  for  the  reasons  herein 
outlined. 

In  case  a  further  report  is  necessary  I  request  that  the  map  I  am 
submitting  be  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

Sam  Young, 
Superintendeni  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent. 


At  a  meeting  of  a  committee  appointed  to  formulate  plans  for  the 
organization  oJF  a  reservation  water  users'  association  for  the  Yakima 
Indian  Reservation,  which  committee  was  appointed  at  a  mass 
meeting  of  water  users  held  in  the  town  of  Wapato  on  the  20th  day 
of  Apru,  1911,  the  said  committee  convening  in  the  town  of  Wapato 
on  tne  6th  day  of  June,  1911,  the  folio witig  resolution  was  adopted 
pursuant  to  instructions  of  those  assembled  at  the  mass  meeting, 
the  decision  being  unanimous: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  water  users  of  the  Yakima 
Indian  Reservation  that  the  petition  forwarded  to  the  Departmcait 
of  the  Interior  at  Washington,  and  to  Representatives  in  Congress, 
asking  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  tne  repair  of  roads  on  the 
reservation  be  recalled,  and  that  no  further  action  be  taken  in  the 
matter,  either  bv  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  by  Congre^ 
This  action  is  taken  with  a  view  to  hastening  the  commencement  of 
operations  on  the  Wapato  irrigation  project  and  also  for  the  reason 
that  the  initial  intent  of  the  petition  was  not  to  tax  the  proposed 
improvements  on  the  roads  to  tne  tribal  funds  of  the  Yakima  Inoians. 

F.  A.  Williams, 

Committee  Chairman, 
E.  A.  Lane, 

Committee  Secretary. 
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8d  Congkess,  )  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVES.  J  Document 

td  Session.       \  \    No.  384. 


OPERATIONS  OF  THE  POSTAL  SAVINGS  SYSTEM. 


LETTEB  FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES,  POSTAL  SAV- 
INGS SYSTEM,  SUBMITTING  STATISTICS  REGARDING  THE  OPERA- 
TIONS OF  THE  SYSTEM  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE 
30,  1011. 


January  3, 1912.— Referred  to  the  Ck>inimttee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  and 

ordered  to  be  printed. 


Post  Office  Depabtmbnt, 
Office  of  the  Postmaster  General, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  26, 1911. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sib;  On  behalf  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Postal  Savings  Sys- 
tem, I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  as  required  by  section  1  of 
the  act  approved  June  25,  1910,  certain  statistics  regarding  the  opera- 
tions of  tne  system  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  na  interest  had  been  paid  to  depositors, 
no  funds  had  been  invested  in  Government  securities,  and  no  deposits 
were  regarded  as  unclaimed. 

From  the  initial  establishment,  on  January  3,  1911,  of  one  deposi- 
tory office  in  each  State  and  Territory  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
six  months  later,  the  system  was  largely  experimental,  but  since  then 
it  has  been  rapidly  extended.  The  numoer  of  depository  offices, 
which,  on  the  30th  of  June,  last,  amounted  to  only  400,  nas  been 
increased  to  more  than  7,500.  The  deposits,  which  on  that  date 
amounted  to  $677,145,  now  exceed  $11,000,000. 
Respectfully, 

Frank  H.  Hitchcock, 
Chairman  Board  of  Trustees,  Postal  Savings  System. 
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OPERATIONS  OP  THE  POBTAL  SAVINGS  SYSTEM. 


Tablb  1. — Offices  opened  to  receive  postal  savings  deposits  dwrinq  the  fiscal  year  eiM 


JuTie  SO^  1911 1  with  the  date  of  opening  and  the  nuniber  oj 


vnq  the  Jucal 
o/depoiiiors. 


OfOoe. 


Date. 


Number 

ofde- 
poritofs. 


Offioe. 


Date. 


Alabama  (7  offices); 

Amiiston 

Bessemer 

Ensley 

Florftice 

Gadsden 

Opelika 

Tuscaloosa 

Arisona  (0  offices): 

Btebee 

Clifton 

Douglas 

Globe 

PiesooU 

Yuma 

Aikansas  (7  offices): 

Arkadelphla 

Conway 

Helena 

Mena 

Searcy 

Stuttgart 

Warren 

California  (17  offices): 

Corona 

Eureka 

Grass  Valley 

Hollister 

Martines 

Monterey 

Needles 

Nevada  City 

Oroville 

Palo  Alto 

Petaluma 

Redding 

San  Luis  Obispo... 

Santa  Crui 

Santa  Rosa 

Sonora 

Tulare 

Colorado  (18  offices): 

Canon  City 

Colorado  City 

Cripple  Creek 

Durango 

Fort  Collins 

Golden 

Grand  Junction 

Greeley 

LaJunta 

Las  Animas 

LeadviUe 

Longmont 

Loveland 

Monte  VisU 

Salida 

Silverton 

Trinidad 

Telluride 

Connecticut  (0  offices): 

Ansonia 

Bristol 

Glastonbury 

South  Manchester. 

Willimantic 

Winstead 

Delaware  (1  office): 

Dover 

Florida  (8  offices): 

Apalacbicola 

Daytona 

Femandina 

Key  West 

Miami 

Orlando 

St.  Augustine 

West  Palm  Beach. 


191L 
May  1 
Jaa  3 
Jime  1 
June  27 
June  19 
June  27 
June  12 

May  1 
June  12 
June  1 
Jan.  3 
Jtme  12 
June  19 

June  26 
Juno  12 
May  1 
June  19 
June  27 
Jan.  3 
June  27 


..do.... 
June  1 
June  27 

..do 

June  19 
June  12 
..do..... 
June  19 
Jan.  3 
June  26 
June  12 
Juno  26 
June  27 
May  1 
June  26 
June  27 
..do..... 


May  1 
Jime  27 
June  19 
June  12 
June  27 

...do 

June  12 
June  27 
June  26 
June  27 
Jan.  3 
June  27 
...do.... 
June  26 
...do.... 
June  19 
June  1 
June  19 

Jan  3 
May  1 
June  19 
June  27 
June  12 
June  27 

Jan.     3 

June  19 
June  27 
...do.... 
Jan.  3 
Jime  1 
June  12 
May  1 
June  26 


191 
37 

4 
11 
15 

4 

272 
17 
48 

272 
16 
16 

9 
34 
36 

6 

3 
61 

7 

4 
49 

7 

6 
20 

3 
17 

6 
163 

2 
24 
36 
10 
104 
17 

1 

6 

55 

25 

39 

20 

4 

5 

35 

11 

2 


Georgia  (7  offices): 

AmericuB 

Brunswick.... 

Cedartown.... 

GainesviUe 

HawUnsville.. 

Rome 

Tbomasville... 
Idaho  (7  offices): 

Coeur  d'Alene. 

Gooding 

Moscow 


631 
8 
1 

14 
10 
12 
28 
16 

60 
19 
13 
10 
19 
9 

37 

10 
1 

16 
93 
90 
18 
76 
21 


Nampa.. 
Pocatello 


PocateUo... 

Twin  Falls. 

Wallace 

minols  (13  offices): 

BeUeviUe 

Blue  Island... 

Canton 

0>lUn8ville 

DeKalb 

Harvey 

Kewanee 

La  Salle 

Ottawa. 

Pekin 

St.  Charles.... 

Savanna 

Staunton 

Indiana  (8  offices): 

Alexandria.... 

Bedford 


Gary.,. 


Harbor. 


Ind 

Linton. 

Michigan  City...... 

Princeton 

Sullivan 

Iowa  (10  offices): 

Albia. 

CenterviUe 

Colfax 

Deooreh 

Harlan 

Oelwein 

Oskaloosa 

Red  Oak 

Sheldon 

Spencer 

Kansas  (11  offices): 

Chanute 

Coffeyvllle 

Emporia 

Fort  Leavenworth. 

Independence 

Junction  City 

Lindsborg 

Manhattan 

Osage  City 

Parsons 

Pittsburg 

Kentucky  (8  offices): 

Bowline  Green 

CatlettsDurg 

Frankfortf 

Oeorgetewn 

Henderson 

Hopkins  ville 

Madisonville 

Middlesboro 

Louisiana  (7  offices): 

Alexandria 

Bogalusa 

Hammond 

Jennings 

Lake  Charles 

New  Iberia 

Opelousas 


..do. 

Jan. 

June 

June 

June 

May 

June 

Jan. 

June 

June 

..do. 

June 

June 

June 

June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
May 
June 
Jan. 
June 
June 
..do. 

..do. 
..do. 
May 

June 
June 
June 
Jan. 
June 

June 

May 

June 

Jan. 

June 

June 

..do. 

June 

June 

...do. 

..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
...do. 
June 
June 
June 
May 
June 
June 
Jan. 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
May 
Jan. 

May 

June 
June 
June 
June 
Jao. 
Jane 
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OPERATIONS  OP  THE  POSTAL  SAVINGS  SYSTEM. 


Tablb  1. — Offitxi  opened  to  receive  postal  navingit  deposits  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1911,  wilh  the  date  o/openmg  and  the  number  o/d«po«itor«-— Continued. 


Office. 

Date. 

Number 

of  de- 
positors. 

Office. 

Date. 

Number 

of  de- 
positors. 

Maine  (6  offices): 

Auburn 

...do.... 

3 
15 
65 

6 
31 
20 

17 
1 
29 
10 
2 

40 
42 

3 
13 

6 

406 

10 

69 

3 

3 
8 

37 
8 
104 
8 
3 

26 
4 
7 

86 
4 
2 
45 
38 
3 
7 
9 
10 
23 

S 
4 
6 
12 
94 
10 
90 
2C 

10 
5 
344 
16 
19 
14 
4 

25 
6 
17 
17 

416 
2 
8 
7 
4 

12 
6 
11 
12 
6 

Nebraska  (9  offices): 

Alliance     ,                  .  . 

May     1 
June  27 
June  12 
June  27 
June  19 
June  27 
Jan.     3 
Juna     1 
June  26 

Jan.     3 
June  12 
..  do 

38 

Biddeford * 

June  12 
Jan.     3 
June  27 
May     1 
June  19 

June  12 
June  26 
Jan.     3 
May     1 
June  27 

June    1 
June  12 
June  27 
...do.... 
...do 

Aurora 

3 

Rumford.. 

Columbus 

7 

Saco 

Ciete 

6 

Waterville 

UoldroKe _ 

McCook 

16 

Westbrook 

6 

Maryland  (5  offices): 

Annapolis 

NebriuUca  City 

144 

North  riatte 

33 

Bel  Air 

Flatfsnioulh 

5 

FrostburR 

Nevada  i.')  ollii-eij): 

Carbon  City 

Elko 

Ely 

Havre  de  Grace 

217 

Sfllisbarv 

7 

Ma'vSftchusetts  (t*  oflices}: 

44 

Gardner 

Goldfleld 

June    1 
May     1 

Jan.     3 
June  19 
May     1 
June  12 
June  27 

...do 

May     1 

Juno  12 
June  20 
Jan.     3 
June  ly 

June  20 
Juno  19 
June  12 
Jan.      3 
June  12 
Jun<'  27 
May      1 
June     i 

Jan.      3 
Juno   19 
June  27 
Juno  12 
June  26 
June  27 
Mav     1 
Jntio  27 
Juno  26 
June     1 
...do.... 

do 

362 

Hyde  Park 

Tcnopah 

234 

Lee 

New  Hampshire  (5  offices): 
Berlin 

Leomhi'^ter..- ........... 

81 

Millord 

Claremont 

8 

Norwood 

Jan.     3 
June  19 
May    1 
June  27 

June  19 
June  27 
Jan.     3 
June  27 
May     1 
June  12 
June  20 
June     1 
June  27 
June  26 

Jan.     3 
June  26 
Jane  27 
June  12 
June    1 
June  27 
...do.... 
June  26 
May     1 
June  19 

...do.... 
June  27 
June  26 
June  27 
Miiv     1 
June  12 
Jan.      3 
June     1 

June  12 
June  26 
Jan.     3 
June  19 
May     1 
Juiie  27 
♦lo 

Dover 

39 

Peabody 

Laconia 

64 

Rockport 

Milford 

19 

Webster 

New  Jersey  (6  offices): 

Boonton 

Biu-lington 

Michigan  (10  ofTices): 

Calumet 

35 
29 

Gladstone 

Dover 

8 

Houghton 

Lon^  Branch 

15 

Iron  Mountain 

llu  ther  ford 

131 

Ironwood 

West  lloboken 

35 

Marquette 

Now  Mexico  (8  ollit-es): 

Carlsbad 

Negaunee 

8 

Owo^so 

Clovis 

29 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

East  Las  Vegas 

Raton 

15 

Wyandot  t** 

50 

Minnesota  (10  offices'): 
Bemidjl 

Roswell 

10 

San  \a\  Fc 

1 

Ck>qiiet 

Silver  City 

8 

Crookston 

Iticumcari 

6 

Eveleth 

NewYork(lloffici'5): 

Hibbing 

120 

Montevideo 

Dunkirk 

68 

NewUlm 

Red  Wing 

Hempstead 

llcrkiiiicr 

3 
30 

fit.Cload 

Mamaronock  .... 

10 

Virginia 

New  Briirhlon 

8 

Mississippi  (8  offices): 

Biloxi 

Brookhaven 

North  Tonawanda 

l{os(;l)ank 

Salamanfa 

27 
14 
15 

Clarksdale 

53 

C3oTinth 

Watkins ,.. 

North  Carolina  (G  ofrico): 

42 

Greenville 

Grenada 

14 

Gulfport 

Natdiex 

ElizabPtli  City 

May     1 
June  26 
June  27 

...do 

Jan.      3 

Juno  27 
M;>v      1 
Jnrie     1 
Jni'.o  2t^ 
June  27 
...do 

29 

6 
1 

Missouri  (11  offices)- 

High  I'oiiit 

Cape  Girardeau 

Rocky  ^fuunt 

2 

51 

CarroUton 

Carthage 

DeSoto 

North  Dakota  (s  oilicos): 

Carrin-lon 

TTiuinihAl 

Lexington 

Devils  Lake 

Diekirtson 

22 

Mexico 

12 

Moberly 

Hn 

(Jrafton 

'.'.'.do'.'.'.'.'. 
June    1 
June  27 

Jan.     3 
June  27 
June  12 
June  26 
do     . 

Maiidan     

4 

Valley  City 

Trenton 

W'ahpi'ton 

\Villi.ston 

Jan.      3 
June  19 

Jan.     3 
June    1 
Mav     1 

27 

Montana  (10  offices): 

Anaconda 

2 

Ohio  (9  oHi.cs): 

A  sht  alnila 

Roy-fimftn 

312 

Dillon 

Barber  ton 

01 

Hamilton 

Bellaire 

14 

Havre 

Canal  Dover 

Juno  19 
June  12 
Jimo  27 
...do 

15 

KflUspell  . 

May     1 

Jtme  27 

do 

Conneaut 

97 

Lewistown. 

Crestline 

14 

I-fvingston 

G  eneva 

3 

Miles  City 

June    1 
June  19 

Lcctonia 

Jiuio  26 
June  27 

5 

Red  Lodge 

NUes 

24 
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4  OPERATIONS   OF  THE  POSTAX,  SAVINGS  SYSTEM. 

Table  1. — Oj^icts  opened  to  receive  postal  savings  deposits  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  SO,  J911f  with  the  date  of  opening  arid  the  number  of  depos%lors--ConthinQA. 


Ofllee. 

Date. 

Number 

of  de- 
positors. 

Offioe. 

Date. 

Mnmto 

ofde- 

podton. 

Oklahoma  (9  offloas): 

Ardmore. 

June  12 
June    1 
June  27 
Jan.     3 
June  19 
Juno  26 
June  27 
May     1 
June  27 

May     1 

June  26 
June  19 
June  27 
Jan.     3 
June    1 
June  27 
...do 

3 
25 
10 
43 
29 

7 

3 
60 

2 

179 
8 
41 
15 
54 
16 
1 

11 
12 
39 
12 
4 
37 

21 
3 
3 
322 
10 
20 
15 
5 
16 
8 
24 
4 

15 

27 

5 

156 
39 
41 

14 

Texas  (8  offices): 

Jane  19 
...do 

10 

BartlesYille 

Del  Rio 

ID 

SI  Reno 

Georgetown............... 

June  26 
June  27 
Jan.     3 
June  27 
May     1 
June  12 

May     1 
June    1 
Jan.     3 

May     1 
Jan.     8 
June  27 
June  12 
June  19 

May     1 
Jan.     8 
June  27 
June  26 
June    1 
June  12 
June  27 

June  19 
June  27 

...do 

June  26 
June  19 
May     1 
June  27 

...do 

Jan.     3 
June  27 
June  26 
June    1 
June  12 

Jan.     3 
June  27 
June  26 
June  27 
May     1 

June  26 
May     1 
Jime    1 
Tune  19 
...do.... 

6 

Qii3rnion. 

Nacogdoches. 

S 

Lawton 

Port  Arthur 

s 

Okmulgee 

San  Angelo , 

Temrfe 

13 

Sanulna 

SO 

Shawnee 

Victoria 

U 

Wagoner 

Utah  (3  offices): 

Oreeon  (13  offices): 

38 

T.<»gftn '.  X ........ . 

i: 

Baker  City 

Provo 

i« 

Ihigene » 

Vermont  (5  offices): 

Barre 

Qrantfl  Paae 

a 

Klamath  Fails   ,....,„-- 

MontpeUer 

30 

La  Qrande , 

Newport.l 

Hood  River        

Proctor 

6 

Mnl^lnnvillA 

St.  Johnsbury 

Ul 

Marahneld 

MedJbrd 

...do 

June  12 
June  26 
June  12 
June  19 

May     1 

June  27 

...do 

Jan.     3 
June  12 
June  19 
June  27 
June  26 
June  19 
June  26 
June  27 

...do 

...do 

Virginia  (7  offices): 

Alexandria  .      .^...  a.x. 

43 

Oregon  City 

Qifton  Forge 

44 

Pendleton 

Frederloksburg 

2 

The  Dalles                

Pulaski .: 

U 

Pennaylvania  (15  offit'es): 
Berwick            

Staunton 

i 

Suffolk 

4 

Brown '^ville 

Warrenton 

2 

ConneU^ville 

Dubois 

Washington  (13  offices): 

Aberdeen 

51 

Homestead 

Anacortes 

2 

Irwin 

Bremerton, 

Chehalis 

» 

Johnffonburg 

1 

Leechbtirg.r. 

EU**n8hurg.... 

S 

IflnAnnHini             ,       .    , 

HoqiiiiMT^ "  . , , ,  ^       ,  ^ 

s: 

Moneasen 

Montesano 

5 

New  Kenrington 

Mount  Vernon 

Olympia 

3 

8h^%^doata 

156 

Port  Townsend 

5 

Stadton 

June    1 
June  27 

Jan.     3 
June  19 
May     1 

May     1 
June  19 
June  12 
June  27 
Jan.     3 
June  26 
June  27 
June    1 

do 

South  Bend 

5 

Vandergrift 

Vancouver 

157 

Wenatchee 

9 

^BrtetSr. :. . . .  .^:: 

West  Virginia  (6  offices): 
Graf!ton 

Bast  Greenwich 

44 

Westerly 

Keyser 

10 

Sooth  QiToIlna  (8  omces): 

Mannington ...........  . 

4 

Anderson 

MartinsBurg 

9 

Darlington 

Wellsburc ." 

9 

Georgetown. 

3 

1 
27 
1 
2 
5 

2 
2 

7 

48 
14 

4 

Wisconsin  (12  offices): 

Antigo 

Laurens 

2 

Ashland 

11 

Orangeburg. ............ 

Beaver  Dam 

10 

Rockiiill...''. 

Chippewa  Falls ... ; 

« 

Sumter 

Cudfihy 

14 

South  Dakota  (7  offices): 

Hartford 

June  27 
Jan.     3 
June  26 
Juno  12 
June  26 
June  27 
...do.... 

4 

Brooklnirs 

Manitowoc 

a» 

Canton , 

June  27 
.  .do 

Merrill 

J 

Dallas 

Rhinelander 

r. 

Deadwood 

Jan.     3 
June  19 
June  20 
June  27 

.do 

Stoughton 

5 

Lead 

Tomahawk 

10 

Lemmon 

Wauwatosa 

1 

Yankton 

Wyoming  (6  offices): 

E  vanston 

Jime  12 
June  26 
Jan.     3 
June  19 
May     1 
June    1 

Tennessee  (9  ofric"e8): 

Brownsville 

3 
37 
10 
4 
9 
9 
260 

L< 

Douglas 

J 

Clarksvllle 

May     1 
June  27 
Jime  19 
...do.  ... 

Laramie 

:43 

Covington  

Rawlins 

« 

DyersDurg 

Rook  Springs 

13 

Humboldt 

Sheridan 

U 

Jelllco 

June     1 
Jan.     3 
June  20 
June  27 

Johnson  City 

Murfreesboro 

TnlliihniTift 

1 
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Table  2. — Summary  of  transactiom  at  postal  iaving$  depontories,  by  States  and  Terri- 
tones f  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1911. 


Num- 
ber of 
depos- 
iton. 

ir 

With- 
draw- 
als. 

Balance 
to  the 

creditor 
depos- 
itors. 

6ayiDf!8  cards 
and  stamps. 

Amount 
at  interest 
In  banks 
June  30^ 
1911. 

Interest 

due  from 

banks 

July  1, 

1911. 

Amoont 
of  depos- 
its sur- 

state or  Territory. 

Sold. 

Re- 

deem- 

ed. 

rendered 
for  bonds 

Aift^un% 

295 
641 
135 
474 
916 
130 

37 
316 
178 
220 
412 
274 
194 
451 
173 
144 
130 

59 
591 
208 
227 
250 
477 
484 
258 
864 
211 
253 
126 
390 
102 

67 
545 
172 
429 
498 
236 

53 

77 
333 
173 
193 

66 
113 
524 

87 
421 
198 

$14,780 

64,141 

3,747 

29,334 

92,488 

3,106 

666 

18,147 

7,654 

16,202 

22,087 

12,169 

8,536 

26,431 

4.928 

3,989 

4,466 

1,500 

16,927 

14,142 

10,870 

9,716 

31,523 

46,708 

9,510 

72,073 

6,217 

5,914 

4,133 

9,282 

4,157 

2,107 

27,411 

6,485 

29.028 

22,228 

9,182 

514 

3,426 

21,313 

5,352 

8,516 

2,640 

2,389 

34.182 

2,463 

15,215 

10,683 

$3,543 

8,835 

961 

4,007 

6,044 

507 

92 

2,811 

874 

2,385 

2,399 

1,702 

513 

4,756 

477 

686 

596 

405 

2,790 

728 

1,202 

1,393 

4,374 

6,669 

1,044 

6,936 

681 

617 

820 

1,133 

713 

461 

3,424 

1,464 

2,527 

3,326 

1,882 

258 

902 

7,502 

1.G08 

1,730 

483 

295 

1,964 

375 

1,118 

1,951 

$11,237 

56,306 

2,766 

25,327 

86,444 

2,601 

674 

15,336 

6,780 

13,817 

19,638 

10,467 

8,020 

21,675 

4,451 

3,303 

3,868 

1,095 

14,137 

13,414 

9,168 

8,323 

27,149 

41,039 

8,466 

66,138 

6,536 

5,297 

3,313 

8,149 

3,444 

1,G46 

23,987 

5,021 

26,501 

18,902 

7,300 

256 

2,524 

13,811 

3,744 

6,786 

2,157 

2,094 

32,218 

2,088 

14,097 

8,732 

$74.60 
61.00 
34.20 

186.50 
80.60 
71.00 
67.00 
98.50 
55.90 
37.70 

195.70 
54.40 
71.30 

229.80 

244.00 

108.90 

188.10 
25.30 

385.80 
46.30 
34.50 
32.70 

116.70 
81.00 
71.70 

209.40 
97.00 

2«.20 
43.40 

216.70 
81.40 
17.00 

124.00 
89.00 
46.70 

207.00 

152.50 
22.30 
17.60 
74.40 
57.00 
60.20 
32.20 
57.60 
76.50 
39.80 

119.50 

146.50 

$57 
32 
26 
51 
53 
46 
18 
72 
34 
26 
62 
35 
83 

179 

147 
91 

146 
4 

247 
14 
17 
25 
53 
53 
48 

141 
45 

135 
20 

128 
23 
10 
73 
61 
14 

149 
95 
16 
13 
59 
45 
48 
16 
21 
36 
24 
80 

117 

$10,749.60 

47,566.30 
2,090.00 

21,756.90 

72,404.60 

1,999.70 

612.20 

14,381.90 
2,961.90 
8,539.00 

16,972.90 
9,206.60 
6,763.60 

19.101.50 
3,744.50 
2.461.60 
2,398.20 
940.90 

11,628.90 

12,593.30 
8,712.70 
2,335.80 

24,477.40 

36,215.00 
7,877.50 

58,266.10 
4,975.80 
5,336.10 
2,485.60 
7,092.80 
2,778.60 
1,110.90 

20,192.90 
4,280.80 

17,925.30 

17,785.20 

6,452.60 

180.50 

2,219.40 

12,908.90 
2,773.40 
5,485.50 
1,755.30 
1,974.50 

25,901.70 
1,400.90 

12.446.30 
7,449.40 

$67.55 

238.66 
8.27 
96.85 

401.70 
7.24 
4.34 
59.05 
22.82 
54.89 
93.06 
45.52 
25.75 

120.67 
17.00 
15.56 
12.44 
6.03 
78.55 
44.57 
26.59 
16.13 

167.79 

271.15 
42.21 

285.14 
29.16 
26.70 
17.66 
25.40 
17.73 
6.20 

113.34 
20.89 
52.43 

111.32 
42.43 
1.29 
15.40 

103.44 
15.13 
88.34 
10.81 
7.79 

115.32 
10.43 
71.21 
47.77 

$20 

Arisona 

5,900 

ATk«n«M , 

California 

400 

Odondo 

0,7«0 

Gonnecticiit 

Delaware 

Florida 

20 

Qeoreia 

ao 

Idaho 

Dlinoii 

100 

TnHkinft 

720 

Iowa 

1,060 
540 

Kftfitiif. 

Kentucky 

500 

l^ikiAfil    .,, 

200 

Maine 

400 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts 

160 

1,820 

300 

Minmsota 

100 

1I»J:'".:::::: 

2,700 

2,020 

3,620 

100 

Mnnt^na,.   .x...,. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

NewHampafaire... 

New  Jersey 

NewMeiioo 

2,160 
500 
20 

NewYork. 

North  Carolixia.... 
North  Dakota 

260 
220 

Ohio 

2,660 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island. 

Sonth  pArnHpA 

200 
520 
800 

South  Dakota 

TttnnaiBOo 

100 
720 

Texas 

Utah 

220 

Vermont 

400 

Virplnfi^ 

Washinrton 

WeatVfrginla 

500 
500 
600 

Wyominfp   

1,380 

Total 

18.805 

778,129 

100,964 

677,145 

4,825.70 

2,938 

571,670.90 

3,167.73 

41,900 

Table  3. — Statement  of  the  '^amount  of  extra  expense  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
the  postal  service  incident  to  the  operation  of  the  postal  savings-depository  system " 
'hiring  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911.' 

Salaries  (employees  detailed  at  the  central  oflSce) $11, 778. 58 

Expense  to  Division  of  Supplies 500. 00 

Expense  to  Division  of  Stamps 279.  04 

Janitor  service 384. 08 

Heat  and  li^t 269.97 

Clerks  at  depository  offices 1,140.00 

Total 14,351.67 
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Tablb  A.—Staiement  of  the  ''amount  of  work  done  for  the  savingi-depoiUorv  tyttem  k 
the  Poet  Office  Department  and  the  postal  eerviee  in  the  tnmeportation  qffim  mml* 
during  thefieeal  year  ended  June  30, 1911. 


ClUSSB  of  mAfl. 

Ammmtd 

Actual 
oostpv 
doUtfof 
poeuge.1 

TstilfHl. 

Firiftolfm : , 

S6,863.8& 

U7.00 

3,727.28 

|0.e7fi28 
L 08471 
.4M60 

IS.9B8k74 

T***f<jl  daai. ; 

UB.U 

FonithdfHW 

l,8a.tt 

Total 

5,f».Il 

1  Fumiihed  by  the  Post  Offioo  Dapartmaat 
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INDIANS  OF  SKULL  VALLEY  AND  DEEP  CREEK,  UTAH. 


LETTER 


FBOM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

TBAN8MITTINO 

BEPOBT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  AGENT  APPOINTED  JULY  8,  1911,  TO 
VISIT  THE  INDIANS  OF  SKULL  VALLEY  AND  DEEP  CBEE^  AND 
OTHBB  DETACHED  INDIANS  OF  UTAH. 


Jaxuamy  4, 1912.— Referred  to  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Department  op  the  Intebiob, 

WdsJiington,  January  S,  1912. 
Sm:  The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1911  (36  Stat.  L.,  1058, 
1073),  provides  in  part  as  follows: 

For  the  relief  of  distress  among  the  Indians  of  Skull  Valle^r  and  Deep  Creek  and 
other  detached  Indians  in  Utah,  and  for  purposes  of  their  civilization,  ten  thousand 
doUaiB,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  immediately  available,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  report  to  Congress  at  its  next  session  the  condition 
of  the  Indians  herein  appropriated  for  and  the  manner  in  which  this  appropriation 
shall  have  been  expended. 

To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  law  quoted,  a  special  agent  was 
appointed  July  3,  1911,  to  visit  the  Indians  of  SkuU  Valley  and  Deep 
(>eek  and  the  other  detached  Indians  of  Utah  in  order  to  determine 
their  condition,  ascertain  their  needs,  and  afford  such  reUef  as  might 
be  found  necessary. 

The  report  of  the  special  a^ent  indicates  that  these  Indians  have 
opportunities  along  many  different  lines  to  subsist  and  support 
tnemselves,  but  on  account  of  the  lack  of  necessary  equipment  and 
fanning  implements  are  not  in  position  to  take  advantage  of  their 
opportunities.  Schoolhouses,  books,  farming  implements,  and  wire 
staples  and  posts  for  erecting  fences  to  protect  their  lands  from 
trespass  of  stock  appear  to  be  the  principal  needs  of  the  Indians  in 
question.  The  labor  of  these  Indians  is  in  demand  in  many  quarters 
and  brings  a  fair  price. 
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No  expenditures  were  made  from  the  appropriation  mentioned 
during  tne  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911.  However,  there  was 
expended  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  up  to  October  1  1911,  $400 
for  salaries,  $428.10  ror  traveling  expenses,  and  $295.99  for  fcJnces, 
wire  and  staples,  making  a  tot3  expenditure  of  $1,124.09  for  the 
benefit  of  these  Indians. 

There  is  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  report,  dated  October  16,  1911,  by 
the  special  agent  appointed  to  look  after  the  needs  of  the  Indians  in 
question. 

Respectfully,  Walter  L.  Fisher, 

Secretary, 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  op  Representatives. 


Salt  Lake  City,  October  16,  1911. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Wdshington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  scattered 
bands  of  Indians  in  Utah,  which  covers  all  my  work  not  previously 
reported  up  to  and  including  to-day: 

INDIANS   AT   ST.    OEOROE   AND   ENTERPRISE. 

(See  letters  Hon.  A.  W.  Ivins  and  Senator  Smoot,  July  8  to  20, 
1911.) 

These  Indians  all  belong  to  the  Shivwits  Reservation,  and  as  the 
department  has  expended  at  one  time  $5,000  and  at  another  $15,000, 
under  the  administration  of  Hon.  A.  W.  Ivins  as  special  agent,  to 
locate  them  on  this  reservation,  outfit  them  with  teams,  implements, 
wagons,  harness,  etc.,  and  the  usual  amount  for  administration  pur- 
poses since  that  time,  and  only  lately  built  a  modem  school  plant  for 
their  use,  it  would  seem  uhwise  to  consider  purchasing  land  at  Enter- 
prise or  anywhere  else  for  any  Indians  enrolled  here.  Although  some 
of  their  little  fields  are  badly  washed,  caused  by  the  unprecedented 
flood  of  two  years  ago,  yet  there  are  numerous  little  patches  adjoin- 
ing their  holdings  which  can,  by  a  reasonable  industry,  be  put  mider 
cultivation. 

All  of  the  irrigable*  land  on  this  reservation  is  marvelously  pro- 
ductive and  will  raise  a  crop  of  wheat  each  year,  followed  by  a  crop 
of  com,  which  may  be  interplanted  with  beans,  squash,  pumpkins, 
etc.,  all  making  good  crops  tne  same  season  if  properlv  attended  to. 
Alfalfa  gives  four  cuttings  and  very  heavy  crops.  All  kinds  of  decid- 
uous fruits,  and  even  the  fig  and  pomegranate,  attain  their  greatest 
f perfection  here.  When  these  farms  were  bought,  a  great  deal  of 
ruit  was  growing  upon  them,  which  has  with  few  exceptions  gone  to 
destruction. 

Should  there  not  be  sufficient  land  to  demand  all  their  time  in  its 
cultivation,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wood  on  the  reservation,  which 
finds  a  good  market  in  St.  George.  The  labor  of  both  men  and 
women  finds  a  good  opening  at  fair  wages  in  St.  George. 

As  educational  opportunities  are  lacking  elsewhere  and  Indians 
generally  are  not  desired  in  the  public  schools  and  are  very  indifferent 
m  this  respect,  any  supposed  advantage  for  the  adults  in  purchasing 
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lands  at  Enterprise  or  elsewhere  would  be  more  than  offset  by  loss  of 
school  and  other  advantages  for  the  young. 

There  are  also  possibilities  in  dry  farming  and  cattle  raising  on  the 
reservation. 

The  Government  owns  a  very  valuable  water  right  here,  which 
should  be  carefully  protected,  as  forces  are  now  at  work  to  secure  all 
the  unused  water  m  the  Santa  Clara  River,  which  passes  through  the 
entire  reservation.  The  Government  owns  seventy-fourteen-hundred 
and  thirtieths  of  the  flow  of  the  stream  from  and  including  the  town 
of  Gunlock,  Utah,  or  as  expressed  in  another  paragraph  or  the  court 
decree,  setting  this  water  aside,  water  for  70  acres.  If  this  land  is 
worked  intensively,  and  these  opportunities  for  outside  income  em- 
brace by  the  Indians,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  126  who  are  enrolled 
should  not  in  this  genial  climate  be  assured  of  a  comfortable  living, 
with  no  further  expense  than  that  necessary  for  administration  and 
educational  purposes.  The  present  superintendent  is  fully  aUve  to 
the  possibihti^  for  development.  I  therefore  recommend  that  no 
action  be  taken  by  the  department  to  acquire  any  land  for  any  of  the 
Indians  enrolled  on  this  reservation. 

INDIANS   AT   KANAB. 

These  Indians  are  enrolled  at  Eaibab.  They  support  themselves 
mainly  by  working  for  the  whites  in  Kanab  and  vicinity.  They  are 
industrious,  send  their  children  to  the  day  school  at  Kaibab,  and  all 
have  cattle  cared  for  by  the  superintendent. 

INDIANS  AT  LTBfAN. 

There  are  but  two.  But  several  years  ago  there  was  quite  a  num- 
ber. They  have  died  or  disappeared  to  parts  unknown.  As  one  of 
the  citizens  remarked,  *' There  used  to  be  Indians  all  around  through 
this  country  25  years  ago,  but  they  have  gone,  God  knows  where." 

OBEENWIOH   AND   KOOSHABEM. 

I  visited  these  Indians  on  September  25  and  26.  They  are  located 
on  three  quarter  sections  of  good  land,  about  midway  between  the 
viUages  of  Koosharem  and  Greenwich.  One  quarter  section  is 
patented  to  Walker  Kisalve,  their  headman,  a  very  progressive  and 
intelligent  Ute  Indian.  The  other  half  section  was  filed  upon  by 
other  Indians  who  failed  to  make  final  proof,  but  has  been  occupied 
by  Indians  since  and  for  many  years  previous.  There  are  4  Utes  in 
this  band  and  the  remainder  are  Paiutes;  total,  32. 

There  was  at  one  time  a  very  large  band  here,  and  all  were  under, 
the  care  of  a  representative  of  the  Mormon  Church.  The  bishop  of 
this  ward  stiU  looks  after  their  spiritual  and  temporal  matters  to 
some  extent.  They  attend  churcn  and  Sunday  school,  and  up  to 
two  years  ago  the  children  attended  public  school  at  Koosharem, 
but  owing  to  complaints  of  their  utter  lack  of  cleanliness  caused  the 
school  authorities  to  debar  them  from  this  privilege.  This  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  children  are  intelligent  and  learn  easily. 
Now  they,  in  common  with  all  other  children  belonging  to  these 
scattered  bands,  except  one  girl  at  Kanosh,  are  without  school 
privileges. 
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All  now  seem  free  from  disease,  but  in  recent  years  an  epidemic 
carried  oflF  a  large  number  of  voung  and  old.  They  have  two  good 
roomy  sawed-log  houses,  which  they  built  by  their  own  efforts,  but 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  were  living  in  the  wickiups. 

Income. — ^Waltier  and  Pete,  two  leading  men  have  about  600 
bushels  of  wheat  and  oats,  and  the  camp  has  over  50  tons  alfalfa  hftv, 
a  large  quantity  of  potatoes,  pmnpkms,  and  other  garden  truck. 
Pine  nuts  are  very  aDimdant,  convenient,  and  great  quantities  are 
gathered  and  sold.  At  the  close  of  the  pine-nut  harvest,  all  go  to 
the  beet  fields  near  Richfield,  where  they  are  employed,  both  men 
and  women,  in  topping  beets.  All  the  young  men  get  employment 
with  the  whites  in  and  aroimd  the  towns  in  i£is  valley.  Aside  from 
lack  of  school  privileges  they  are  considered  a  part  of  the  commimity 
and  are  quite  prosperous.  They  also  have  good  horses,  wagons, 
harness,  mowers,  rakes,  plows,  etc.    Walker  has  eight  head  of  cattle. 

Water. — ^When  water  matters  in  this  localitv  were  adjusted  by  the 
court,  probably  no  one  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Indians,  and  they 
were  not  considered  or  named  in  the  decree.  Ex-Bishop  Bagley,  of 
Greenwich,  who  was  the  only  white  settler  on  Greenwich  Creek, 
considered  that  the  Indians  were  entitled  to  one-half  the  water. 
He  put  in  a  division  box  at  his  own  expense,  which  division  stands 
to  tnis  day.  I  have  made  request  that  he  confirm  this  action  bj 
formally  conveying  this  water  to  the  Indians,  so  that  it  may  become 
a  matter  of  record. 

Aside  from  securing  this  water  right,  I  see  no  other  problem  con- 
nected with  this  band^  except  that  of  education,  which  is  one  that  is. 
I  fear,  beyond  solution  under  present  conditions,  although  I  shall 
endeavor  to  solve  this,  if  possible. 

BABBIT  VALLEY  AND  OBASS  VALLEY. 

These  Indians  are  reported  to  have  moved  away  or  died,  none 
being  here  at  present. 

CEDAB  crrr  Indians. 

I  did  not  visit  .this  band  when  within  60  miles,  as  I  learned  they 
were  in  the  mountains  after  pine  nuts. 

Supt.  Walter  Runke  (see  his  letter  Dec.  10,  1907,  file  97826,  dept.) 
made  a  strong  effort  to  induce  these  Indians  to  send  their  chiloren 
to  Panguitch,  only  60  miles  distant,  without  aVail.  Their  headman, 
Capt.  rete,  I  understand  does  not  want  the  Government  to  interfere 
with  his  band.  They  do  not  attend  the  Cedar  City  schools.  I  have 
.no  other  information  except  that  Bishop  H.  W.  Lunt  is  their  adviser. 
They  are  reported  to  be  industrious  and  make  good  wages,  as  Cedar 
City  is  quite  a  large  town.  They  appear  to  have  5  acres  on  which 
they  live,  and  are  about  30  in  number.  I  shall  visit  them  when  con- 
venient. 

INDIANS   AT  INDIANOLA. 

I  quote  from  the  history  of  San  Pete  County: 

This  country  was  donated  to  the  San  Pete  Indians  by  Brigham  Young  on  behalf 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  and  has  been  held  by  them  as  a  perpetual  home.  In  1S74 
John  Spencer  was  sent  in  by  the  Mormon  Church  as  a  misdonary,  who  organised  a 
ward,  and  presided  as  bishop,  until  his  death,  in  1891. 
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The  early  history  of  this  band  will  doubtless  be  somewhat  like  that 
of  all  other  scattered  bands  in  Utah. 

Formerly,  about  200  Indians  had  homesteads,  but  they  sold  them  to 
whites  at  the  end  of  the  26-year  period.  Now  only  6  Indians  remain. 
Panewats,  their  head  man,  is  over  lOOyears  of  age.  Toque,  his  son, 
60,  and  Charlie^  Toque's  son,  23.  Each  has  a  wife.  Mr.  A.  C. 
Masden,  a  promment  business  man  of  that  section,  thinks  that  upon 
the  death  of  Panewats,  the  others  will  sell  their  land  and  go  to  the  Ute 
Reservation,  where  they  now  have  their  live  stock,  consisting  of  40 
head  of  cattle  and  50  head  of  horses.  This  will  be  the  end  of  a 
Mormon  Indian  colony,  which  cost  much  time,  labor,  and  money  in 
the  effort  to  civilize.  Christianize,  and  otherwise  improve  the  con- 
dition of  these  Indians.  It  is  of  interest  also  to  note  the  final  dis- 
position of  their  lands. 

KANOSH   BAND. 

I  visited  this  camp  on  September  27-28.  All  were  absent  after 
pine  nuts.  They  are  located  about  3  miles  from  Kanosh  on  a  section 
of  land,  50  acres  of  which  is  poorly  fenced  and  about  20  acres  is  in 
alfalfa  or  wheat.  They  appear  to  have  no  regular  water  right 
decreed,  and  only  get  what  is  turned  out  for  them  by  the  town  author- 
ities. They  raise  enough  alfalfa  for  their  horses,  some  wheat,  and 
garden,  but  their  main  depjendence  is  working  by  the  day  for  the 
whites  of  Kanosh  and  vicinity,  aside  from  the  large  number  of  pine 
nuts  which  they  gather  and  sell  to  procure  theu*  winter  supplies. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  their  labor. 

Their  agricultural  implements  were  practically  worthless,  and  I 
have  advertised  for  two  plows,  one  mower,  one  hay  rake,  3,000 
pounds  of  barb  wire,  and  one  keg  of  staples  to  enlarge  their  pastures 
and  repair  their  fences. 

They  depend  upon  Bishop  Kimball,  of  Kanosh,  for  advice.  The 
church  has  had  an  interest  in  them  since  the  Black  Hawk  War,  when 
their  old  chief,  Kanosh,  rendered  them  good  service  against  the  Utes. 

This  was  also  a  large  band,  but  it  has  melted  away  and  only 
numbers  35  souls.  With  the  exception  of  one  little  girl,  who  attends 
the  Fillmore  City  School,  these  cnildren  have  no  school  privileges. 
Leading  citizens  of  Kanosh  report  marked  improvement  in  these 
Indians  as  compared  with  their  condition  10  years  ago. 

They  are  at  least  100  miles  from  any  other  Indians.  Were  located 
on  this  land  by  the  Mormon  Church  and  are  much  attached  to  their 
location.  The  demand  for  their  labor  is  constant  and  growing, 
and  could  some  method  be  devised  for  educating  the  children  their 
condition  will  gradually  improve. 

WASHAKIE   BAND. 

This  is  an  apparently  successful  Mormon  colony,  under  the  over- 
sij^t  of  Bishop  George  M.  Ward,  of  Washakie.  I  have  not  yet 
visited  this  band,  but  nave  seen  several  members  of  it,  two  of  whom 
called  to  pee  me  on  business  connected  with  the  Deep  Creek  Indians. 

They  report  a  good  school,  supported  by  county  and  State  funds. 
They  reside  on  lands  secured  by  homestead  entry,  aggregating  3,120 
wcres,  situated  in  township  14  north,  range  3  west.  Much  of  this 
is  dry  farmed.     They  also  have  1,366  acres  located  in  township  11 
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north,  ranges  2  and  3  west,  which  last  year  was  leased  for  $2,700. 
They  raise  grain  and  have  their  own  thrashing  machine.  Those  I 
saw  were  inteUigent  and  well  dressed,  and  reported  all  the  others 
prosperous.  I  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  visit  this  band 
as  yet. 

INDIANS   IN   SAN   JTJAN. 

From  what  I  have  learned  of  these  Indians,  through  office  letter 
(68643-1911,  F.  H.  D.,  Ed.  L.  &  O.),  mclosmg  conununication  of 
Supt.  Clardy  and  from  other  rehable  sources,  I  think  it  very  necessary 
to  visit  San  Juan  Coimty  and  make  a  careful  study  of  conditions 
affecting  these  Indians,  which  I  hope  to  do  in  November.  There  is 
much  difference  of  opinion  concerning  them.  One  band  is  under  the 
leadership  of  Mancos  Jim,  who  caused  much  trouble  about  1907. 
Forest  Supervisor  Snow  was  present  at  the  hearing  when  they  were 
rounded  up  by  the  authorities.     He  says  that  they  were  verbally 

Jromised  certain  lands  in  Montezuma  Canyon  and  elsewhere  in  San 
uan  County. 

INDIANS   IN  MOONLIGHT  CANYON. 

I  learn  that  there  is  a  band  in  MoonUght  Canvon  about  30  miles 
west  of  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  meridian  and  the  same  distance 
south  of  San  Juan  River.  I  also  learn  that  all  the  land  south  of  the 
San  Juan  River  west  of  one  hundred  and  tenth  meridian  and  north  of 
the  Utah-Arizona  line,  westward  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  Colo- 
rado River  crosses,  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  these  Indians.  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  out  anything  of  their  condition  whatever,  but 
shall  endeavor  to  visit  them  when  I  go  to  San  Juan  County. 

FRISCO. 

I  learn  there  is  a  small  band  at  Frisco  in  Beaver  County.  Have 
not  visited  them  and  can  get  but  httle  information  other  than  thej 
are  there. 

INDIANS  AT   WARM    CREEK. 

The  situation  of  the  Indians  at  Warm  Creek  is  peculiar.  Thej 
number  about  29.  They  are  located  in  the  northwest  comer  of 
Millard  County,  township  15  south,  range  19  west.  Charlie  Peanim 
holds  one  quarter  section  by  virtue  of  a  homestead  filing  of  his  own 
and  being  the  sole  surviving  heir  of  Peanim.  Certain  representatives 
of  the  Mormon  Church  assisted  them  in  making  these  filings.  In  a 
collision  over  the  water  rights  in  which  two  white  men  were  killed, 
the  matter  was  thrown  into  the  courts  for  settlement.  The  Mormon 
Church  defended  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  A  suit  was  brought  in 
the  name  of  Charlie  Peanim  and  5  other  Indians.  The  court  decreed 
five  twenty-firsts  of  the  entire  flow  of  the  stream  to  these  Indians. 
None  of  the  others  owned  land.  Their  descendants  have  been  resid- 
ing upon  the  lands  of  Charlie  Peanim.  The  old  friends  of  the  Indians 
have  sold  out  to  a  corporation,  which  is  trying  to  purchase  the  land 
of  Charlie  Peanim,  who  has  had  his  homestead  right  long  enough  to 
dispose  of  it.  Should  he  do  this,  the  descendants  of  these  other 
Indians  named  in  the  court  decree  wUl  be  without  a  home.  If  they 
are  entitled  to  four  twenty-firsts  of  that  water,  or  any  of  it,  they  will 
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be  without  a  place  to  use  it  unless  other  lands  are  secured.  When  I 
visited  this  place,  I  saw  only  Charlie  Peanim's  children,  all  the  others 
being  absent.  I  afterwards  met  the  faction  who  are  not  related  to 
Chanie  Peanim,  some  25  miles  away.  When  I  informed  them  who 
I  was  they  told  me  Charlie  Peanim  was  trying  to  run  them  off  the 
land.  The  Indians  at  Deep  Creek  had  invited  them  to  make  their 
home  there,  but  they  told  me  they  loved  their  home  at  Warm  Creek 
and  did  not  want  to  go.  This  makes  a  very  interesting  problem  for 
solution. 

SKULL  VALLEY. 

This  is  a  smaU  band  of  about  50  Indians,  of  which  I  have  made 
previous  report.  Their  rights  have  been  trampled  upon  by  traveUng 
stockmen,  and  their  domestic  water  has  been  constantly  renderea 
unfit  for  use  by  the  great  bands  of  sheep  which  range  up  and  down 
this  valley.  They  own  the  entire  flow  of  Hickman  &eek,  which  is  a 
good  water  right  if  intelligently  developed  and  used.  They  have 
made  11  homestead  entries,  2  of  which  are  patented.  The  land  is 
good,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  growing  of  the  best  grade  of 
alfalfa  seed.  •  Could  they  be  under  proper  supervision,  tliis  should  be 
produced  in  such  quantities  as  to  afford  them  a  good  support.  They 
are  badly  in  need  of  agricultural  implements,  and  I  have  sent  out 
advertisements  for  six  walking  plows,  two  harrows,  one  hayrake,  and 
one  mower  complete,  for  their  use.  I  have  issued  them  8,000  pounds 
barb  wire  and  100  pounds  staples,  and  they  have  their  entire  holdings 
inclosed  bv  a  substantial  fence  of  four  wires.  They  still  need  (1) 
some  metnod  worked  out  to  protect  their  domestic  water  from 
pollution  by  sheep;  (2)  a  small  day-school  plant,  with  superintendent 
to  act  as  teacher  and  farmer  and  his  wife  as  housekeeper  and  matron. 
(See  request  Oct.  14,  1911.) 

DEEP  CREEK   BAND. 

While  these  Indians  are  more  progressive  than  any  of  the  other 
bands,  and  have  made  an  effort  to  start  a  school  of  their  own,  vet 
(•  >nditions  are  such  that  they  will  be  unable  to  accomplish  out 
little  in  this  line,  and  ako  need  protection  and  much  other  assist- 
ance. There  is  a  lawless  element  around  the  Utah-Nevada  border 
which  has  caused  them  much  trouble.  They  are  settled  upon  16 
homesteads,  which  Ue  in  a  body  in  township  11  south,  range  19 
west,  Juab  County,  and  must  soon  make  final  proof. 

Their  water  rights  are  still  unsettled.  They  are  using  water  from 
certain  creeks,  but  need  supervision  in  order  to  get  much  real  benefit. 
I  go  there  to-morrow  to  meet  with  them  and  the  whites  who  are 
interested  in  the  water  of  those  creeks,  from  which  they  get  their 
supply,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  some  definite  agreement  as  to 
its  use. 

They  need  a  good  day-school  plant  also,  with  superintendent  to 
act  as  teacher  and  farmer  and  wife  as  housekeeper  and  matron. 
(See  reguest  Oct.  14,  1911.)  They  have  been  much  imposed  upon 
by  stocKmen  and  are  much  in  need  of  agricultural  implements.  I 
have  sent  out  advertisements  for  16,000  pounds  baro  wire,  200 
pounds  staples,  4  harrows,  2  mowers,  2  hay  rakes,  and  200  pounds 
black  smooth  wire  No.  12  for  their  use. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

I  submit  the  following  in  response  to  your  letter  October  7  (F.  R 
D.,  L.  &  O.),  which  shows  amount  and  purpose  of  expenditures: 

Voucher  1,  first  quarter,  traveling  expense 168.10 

Voucher  2,  first  quarter,  traveling  expense 80.40 

Vouchers,  first  quarter,  traveling  expense 99.60 

Voucher  4,  first  quarter,  personal  service,  salaries,  and  per  diem 580. 00 

Voucher  5,  first  quarter,  purchase  wire,  Skull  Valley  Inaians 29&.  99 

Total  expenditures 1,124.09 

I  deemed  it  necessary  to  get  over  the  entire  field  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, in  order  to  determine  where  the  greatest  need  for  expendi- 
ture existed. 

CONSOLIDATION. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  prominent  people  who  are  interested  in 
their  welfare,  that  some  method  of  gatnermg  up  and  consolidating 
these  smaller  bands,  and  either  locating  them  on  the  Uintah  and 
Ouray  Reservation  or  either  purchasing  land  or  endeavoring  to  ar- 
range for  a  cooperative  irrigation  scheme  to  water  a  portion  of  the 
Kaibab  Reservation  and  allot  them  there.     For  administration  pur- 

Eoses  at  first  glance  this  appears  to  be  the  only  economical  method, 
ut  this  ig  open  to  very  many  objections.  I  find  that  they  are  ar- 
dently attached  to  the  particular  localities  which  they  now  inhabit, 
and  are  decidedly  opposed  to  being  moved  away.  In  many  cases 
they  own  the  land  upon  which  they  live,  by  homestead  entry,  and 
have  vested  rights  as  communities  in  the  water.  In  most  places  thev 
are  in  a  sense  a  part  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  They  have 
learned  to  labor  and  although  what  home  life  they  have  is  far  from 
what  it  should  be,  yet  they  are  in  reality  self-supporting.  No  work 
is  given  them  for  charity's  sake.  Those  who  employ  them  expect  and 
get  an  equivalent  and  their  labor  is  quite  necessary  to  the  whites. 
Although  at  rare  intervals  through  dry  seasons  and  their  character- 
istic lack  of  foresight,  food  supplies  may  not  be  as  abundant  as  they 
might  desire,  yet  no  real  sufTermg  from  hunger  need  be  feared  in  these 
small  groups  near  the  Mormon  villages,  as  thev  have  always  been 
considered  to  a  certain  extent  as  wards  of  the  Cnurch,  and  wnile  the 
officials  long  since  discontinued  their  old  custom  of  alm^ving  for 
the  better  one  of  assisting  and  encouraging  them  to  selPhelp,  yet 
any  real  suffering  or  calamity  would  receive  immediate  attention  from 
the  bishop  in  charge  of  the  ward,  to  whom  they  invariably  carry  their 
real  or  imaginary  troubles. 

They  have  been  looked  after  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  officials  of 
the  Mx)rmon  Church  since  Brigham  Young  was  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  in  this  Territory. 

On  entering  the  valley  the  Mormons  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians, 
which  was  kept  imtil  ferigham  Young  endeavoreil  to  break  up  the 
traffic  in  women  and  children,  who  were  captured  from  the  weaker 
tribes  by  the  Utes  under  the  leadership  of  Walker,  a  bold  and  skillfu] 
leader  of  that  day.  These  captives  were  sold  or  traded  to  Mexican 
trading  parties.  Walker  regarded  this  as  an  interference  with  his 
rights  and  began  what  is  known  as  the  Black  Hawk  War.  After  » 
general  peace  was  declared  the  policy  advocated  by  Bri^uun  Young 
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was  that  it  was  better  to  feed  them  than  to  fight  them,  and  a  sort  of 
system  of  issue  of  rations  was  adopted  to  relieve  them  when  deemed 
necessary  by  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  diflferent  wards  near  where 
these  Indians  resided.  This  was  replaced  by  assisting  them  to  secure 
homesteads,  teaching  them  agriculture,  and  endeavoring  to  make  them 


self-supporting,  which  has  been  to  a  certain  degree  successful,  although 
those  wno  were  in  charge  of  this  work  have.mformed  me  tnat  it  was 
y^  difficult  to  make  farmers  of  any  of  these  Indians. 

I  have  seen  no  case,  so  far,  where  the  issue  of  rations  would  be 
necessary  or  advisable.  I  have  made  careful  inquiry  of  whites  who 
live  near  and  are  fully  acquainted  with  their  circumstances.  In 
every  case  I  have  been  advised  that  the  greatest  need  was  good  agri- 
cultural implements  and  fencing  to  protect  their  lands  ht>m  the 
depredations  of  stock.  This  will  be  a  good  permanent  benefit  to 
them.  Where  I  have  decided  to  issue  such  articles  the  Indians  have 
told  me  that  they  had  cared  for  their  old  people  and  expected  to  do  so. 
Unless  the  conditions  in  San  Juan  County  are  different  from  other 
places  visited,  the  bulk  of  the  constructive  work  will  be  Deep  Creek 
and  Skull  Valley.  The  moral  conditions  among  all  these  Indians 
appears  to  be  good.  They  are  apparently  imder  good  influences, 
and  as  practically  all  the  State  outside  of  Salt  Lake  City  is  "dry, 
they  get  but  very  little,  if  any,  whisky. 

Without  exception,  these  bands  are  dwindling  away  more  or  less 
rapidly.  The  burth  rate  appears  to  be  abnormally  low,  with  rather 
a  high  death  rate.  As  an  mstance  of  decrease,  when  the  Shivwits 
Indians  were  located  in  1893  they  numbered  50  families,  with  192 
persons.  Thev  are  now  reduced  to  a  total  of  126.  Forty  years  ago 
aU  these  bands  numbered  into  the  himdreds.  They  will,  without 
doubt,  continually  grow  less  until  finally  extinct. 

Trusting  that  this  fully  complies  with  your  letter  of  October  7, 
requesting  full  report  by  October  28,  1911, 1  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

LoBENZO  D.  Cbeel, 
Special  Agent  Scattered  Bands  Indians  in  Utah. 
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id  Session.       j  (No.  406. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  RIFLE  PRACTICE,  ETC. 


LETTER 


THE  SECRETARY   OF   WAR, 

SUBMITTING 

DBAPT  OF  A  BILL  TO  ENCOXJBAGE  RIFLE  PRACTICE  AND  PROMOTE 
A  PATRIOTIC  SPIRIT  AMONG  THE  CITIZENS  AND  YOUTH  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  AND  RECOMMENDING  THAT  IT  BE  ENACTED 
INTO  LAW. 


January  8, 1912. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affaire  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


War  Department, 
Washington,  Januanj  5,  1912. 
Sir:  With  the  approval  of  the  President,  I  liave  the  honor  to 
request  a  rein  trod  uction  in  Congress  of  the  accompanying  draft  of  bill 
to  encourage  rifle  practice  and  promote  a  patriotic  spirit  among  the 
citizens  and  youth  of  the  United  States.     This  measure  had   the 
approval  of  a  former  President  and  of  one  of  my  predecessors,  and 
has  also  been  under  consideration  in  Congress,  as  shown  by  Senate 
Report  No.  414,  Sixty-first  Congress,  second  session,  on  Senate  bill 
5008.     Tliis  report  and  the  accompanying  memorandum  contain  in 
detail  the  reasons  for  the  enactment  or  this  proposed  legislation,  and 
it  is  therefore  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  measure  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  L.  Stimson, 
Secretary  of  War. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


A  BILL  To  encourage  rifle  practice  and  promote  a  patriotic  spirit  among  the  citizenB 
and  youth  of  tne  United  States. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  War 
is  hereby  authorized  to  issue,  without  expense  to  the  United  States, 
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for  use  in  target  practice,  United  States  ma^zine  rifles  and  append- 
ages therefor,  not  of  the  existing  service  model  and  not  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  proper  reserve  sup^y,  to  rifle  clubs  onjanized 
under  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  for  promotion  of  Rifle  Iractice 
and  to  schools  having  a  uniformed  corps  of  cadets  and  carrying  on 
military  training,  in  sufficient  number  for  the  conduct  of  proper  tar- 
get practice.  Issue  of  pubHc  propertjr  under  this  act  shall  be  made 
m  compUance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
insuring  the  designed  use  of  the  property  issued,  providing  against 
loss  to  the  United  States  through  lack  of  proper  care,  and  for  the 
return  of  the  property  when  required,  ana  embodying  such  other 
requirements  as  he  may  consider  necessary  adequately  to  saf^ard 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  promotion  of  rifle  practice  in  pubUc  schools, 
colleges^  universities,  and  civiUan  rifle  clubs,  including  the  cost  of 
ammumtion,  prizes,  and  the  necessary  material  and  apphances 
therefor,  and  for  the  expense  of  indoor  and  outdoor  competitions 
among  the  students  and  members  attending  or  belonging  to  the 
same,  including  the  necessary  traveUng  expenses  and  per  diem  of 
the  persons  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  superintend  such 
instruction  and  competitions,  which  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  under  the  supervision  of  the  National  Board  for  the 
Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice,  there  is  hereby  aimually  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


Wab  Department, 

December  18,  191L 

Sib:  In  reintroducing  the  bill  entitled  ''A  bill  to  promote  a  patri- 
otic spirit  among  the  citizens  and  youth  of  the  United  States  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  rifle  practice  "  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  this  and  similar  proposed  legislation  has  rec^iv^  ttie 
approval  and  indorsement  of  President  Taft  and  his  predecessor  in 
office.  President  Roosevelt;  of  Secretaries  of  War  Root,  Taft,  Wright, 
Dickinson,  and  the  present  Secretary;  of  the  Chief  of  Stf^  and  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  United  States  Army;  the  Chief  of  Division  of 
Militia  Affairsj  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice in  the  Umted  States;  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America; 
the  National  Guard  Association  of  the  United  States;  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  the  president  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation;  and  many  otner  organizations  and  promi- 
nent citizens  throughout  the  country. 

This  alone  shouldshow  its  worth  and  should  require  no  other  recom- 
mendation.    The  necessity  for  this  legislation  is  apparent. 

The  purposes  of  this  act  are  not  only  to  create  umversal  knowledge 
of  the  militaiy  arm  among  citizens,  but  to  revive  the  almost  lost  art 
of  rifle  shooting  as  a  pastime  in  this  country,  for  rifle  shooting  bears 
too  important  a  relation  to  our  national  defenses  to  be  neglected. 

There  has  always  been  in  this  country,  and  always  will  be,  unles 
we  should  have  an  unusually  bitter  lesson,  a  strong  prejudice  against 
a  large  standing  army,  and  while  this  feeling  exists  it  will  always  be 
necessary  for  the  coimtry  to  depend  on  volunteers. 
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If  we  are  not  suicidal  in  our  military  policy,  we  wiQ  see  to  it  that 
these  volunteers  receive  some  measure  of  military  training,  and  it  is 
extremely  desirable  that  as  many  young  men  as  possible  should  be 
ta^ht  the  use  of  the  Army  rifle. 

The  target  practice  of  the  National  Guard  does,  in  a  small  way, 
accomplish  this,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  personnel  of 
the  guard  changes  about  once  in  every  three  years.  These  men 
having  served  their  term  of  enlistment  return  to  their  several  business 
pursuits  and  soon  forget  their  military  training.  If  they  received 
encouragement,  no  doubt  many  of  these  joung  men  would  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  contmue  their  rifle  shooting  in 
clubs,  if  it  could  be  done  without  being  a  serious  drain  up>on  their 
pockets  and  time. 

Unquestionably  a  weak  sj>ot  in  our  mUitary  establishment  is  the 
lack  of  training  for  that  portion  of  our  citizens  who  would  make  up 
the  major  part  of  our  armies  in  case  of  war.  All  mUitary  authorities 
agree  that  m  case  of  a  war  with  a  first-class  nation  we  would  have  to 
mobihze  not  less  than  500,000  troops.  Of  this  number  we  could  not 
hope  to  have  more  than  150,000  trained  or  partially  trained  soldiers 
in  the  United  States  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  representing  the  regular 
services  and  the  National  Guard  at  peace  strength;  the  balance  would 
have  to  be  recruits.  Nor  is  that  all.  If  the  war  was  of  any  conse- 
quence, probably  double  the  number  would  be  required.  This  would 
mean  in  all  850,000  untrained  men. 

Shall  we  repeat  the  experience  of  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
take  to  the  front  Volunteers  who  have  never  even  had  a  rifle  in  their 
hands  until  they  enlisted  ?  A  statement  was  made  by  Maj.  Gen.  Joe 
Wheeler,  of  the  Volunteers,  that  not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  his 
division  had  ever  fired  a  military  rifle  before  landing  in  Cuba.  What 
a  crime  against  humanity  this  would  have  been  if  the  war  had  proven 
a  serious  one.  Has  any  nation  the  right  to  permit  the  untrained 
patriotic  citizen  to  take  up  arms  without  at  lea^t  preliminary  training 
in  their  use?  Given  a  reasonable  amount  of  practice  with  the  rifle 
our  American  become  an  expert  shot  more  quickly  than  a  citizen  of 
any  other  country. 

National  conditions  fur  such  practice  having  disappeared  with  the 
building  up  of  our  country,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government,  for  its 
own  protection  and  the  saifeguarding  of  its  citizens,  to  provide  means 
lor  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  rifle. 

Results  of  an  investigation  to  ascertain  how  many  Americans  in 
Jifferent  branches  of  the  service,  as  well  as  civilians,  received  instruc- 
ion  in  rifle  practice  during  the  year  1910  furnishes  food  for  thought. 
Records  of  the  War  Department  show  that  during  that  year 
?9,230  members  of  the  Regular  Army,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  rhil- 
ppines,  received  rifle  instruction,  of  which  17,473  failed  to  make  the 
[ualifying  score. 

During;  the  same  year  the  Navy  instructed  35,000  men  and  the 
jarine  Corps  4,400  more.  In  the  Organized  MiUtia  51,749  were 
:iven  rifle  instruction,  of  which  20,630  failed  to  quaUfy  as  marks- 
nan.  There  were  fllso  40,000  who  were  not  even  taken  to  the  range. 
This  makes  a  total  oi  120,379  men  in  the  regular  mihtary  service 
f  the  United  States  who  received  rifle  instruction  of  more  or  less 
^ree  during  the  year.  To  this  might  be  added  3,000  members  of 
ivilian  rifle  clubs.    There  could  also  be  counted  7,710  students  in 
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colleges  having  a  military  department,  who  were  given  a  limited 
amount  of  instruction. 

(It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  7,710  students  in  the  militair 
departments  of  universities  and  colleges  are  all  that  received  instruc- 
tion out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  25,320,  and  yet  these  institutions  m^ 
receiving  large  subsidies  from  the  Government  in  return  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  military  instruction.) 

In  the  aggregate  this  will  give  us  a  total  number  of  male  citizens 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  45, who  practice  with  the  service  rifle 
during  one  year  of  132,089  out  of  a  total  male  population  of  the 
enUstment  age  of  1^,000,000. 

One  important  fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration  with  regard 
to  these  figures,  and  that  is,  that  nearly  40  per  cent  of  these  men 
are  turned  back  annuallj^  into  private  Ufe  to  lorget  what  they  have 
already  learned  of  this  important  feature  of  national  defense.  A 
large  percentage  of  this  class  drifts  to  the  lai^e  cities.  If  they  were 
enrolled  into  nfle  clubs  they  could  be  kept  track  of  and  would  con- 
tinue their  shooting  and  thus  be  much  more  efficient  as  volunteers. 

Rifle  clubs,  however,  well  organized  are  useless  unless  given  places 
whereon  to  practice,  and  to  do  this  there  must  be  established  rifle 
ranges  near  large  centers  of  population;  ranges  that  should  be  owned 
and  controlled  oy  the  Grovemment. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  of  America  has  spent  over  10 
years  in  organizing  and  promoting  rifle  clubs  throughout  the  country. 
The  association  now  aclaaowledges  that  the  work  nas  been  more  or 
less  of  a  failure  and  that  rifle  shooting  as  a  pastime  in  this  country 
is  rapidly  dying  out. 

Extracts  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  that  association  for 
the  year  1911,  covering  the  subject  of  rifle  clubs  are  appended  here- 
¥ath.  His  deductions  are  such  as  should  cause  serious  thought  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  country 
and  our  future  security. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  there  is  far  more  rifle  practice  than  in 
former  years  in  the  National  Guard,  but  the  closing  of  old  ranges 
has  necessitated  the  building  of  new  ones  remote  from  the  large 
cities,  which  has  greatly  increased  the  expense  of  target  training 
through  transportation  costs  and  making  it  more  difficult  to  carry 
on  practice. 

There  is  no  surer  way  to  get  results  than  by  beginning  with  the 
schoolboys.  Already  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America  has 
done  considerable  work  along  these  Unes'  and  has  organized  over 
100  clubs  in  pubUc  and  private  schools  throughout  the  countrv. 
The  work  has  been,  however,  greatly  hampered  by  the  lack  of  func£s. 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  good  which  has  been  accomplished  has  beeo 
lost  through  the  inability  to  keep  the  work  going. 

That  the  training  of  the  youth  of  a  country  in  the  national  arm  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  national  defense  is  recognized  by  every 
nation  in  the  worm,  and  every  nation  but  our  own  is  striving  ti> 
instruct  its  boys  and  young  men  in  the  use  and  knowledge  of  the 
national  arm  oi  the  country. 

Some  nations  go  so  far  as  to  compel  every  able-bodied  bov  to  take  a 
course  in  marksmanship.  Such  knowledge  once  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  the  j^outh  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  boys  in  the  public 
schools  once  mterested  in  their  rifle  work  will  continue  it  in  the  uru- 
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versity  or  civilian  clubs.  Often  they  will  naturally  drift  into  the 
National  Guard,  and  therefore  the  proper  promotion  of  this  work 
will  indirectly  be  a  great  help  to  enlistments  in  National  Guard  organ- 
izations. 

The  Ordnance  Department  of  the  Army  has  on  hand  about  300,000 
model  1898  .30-caliber  magazine  rifles,  popularly  known  as  the 
Krag,  and  34,000  carbines.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  hold  a  very 
^at  number  of  these  arms  for  a  reserve,  and  they  are  available  for 
issue  to  rifle  clubs  in  case  this  legislation  becomes  law. 

For  the  first  year  or  so  it  is  estimated  that  such  issue  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  rifles.  The  principal  item 
of  expenditure  in  putting  into  operation  plans  to  promote  rifle  shoot- 
ing tlu-ou^h  rifle  clubs  would  be  that  of  ammunition.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  issue  the  first  year  would  amount  to  about  100,000  rounds, 
figuring  on  a  basis  of  100  rour  ds  to  each  club  member.  This  would 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000.  This  amount  would  naturally 
gradually 'increase,  but  during  the  first  few  years  the  money  not 
expended  for  ammunition  could  be  used  advantageously  in  range 
construction. 

Very  respectfully, 

Robert  Shaw  Oltvbr, 
AssistarU  SecreUmiof  War. 
President  National  Board  for  Promotion  ofnyle  Practice. 

The  Secretaky  of  War. 


Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  of  America  for  1911. 

RIFLE   CLUBS. 

In  the  promotion  of  rifle-club  work  we  have  encountered  difiB- 
culties  on  every  side.  On  the  surface  we  have  apparently  made 
more  or  less  of  a  success.  Clubs  have  increased  in  number,  it  is  true, 
but  when  the  question  is  gone  into  very  deepljr  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  have  only  trifling  resmts,  taking  into  consid^^ion  the  size  of 
our  country  and  the  importance  this  work  bears  to  national  pre- 
paredness. 

During  the  past  year  18  new  civilian  dubs  have  been  organized  and 
afliliated  with  oiu:  association;  1  located  in  Alaska,  1  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  10  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  only  6  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, of  which  2  are  gallery  clubs.  During  the  same  period  we  have 
practically  lost  15  clubs,  10  of  which  are  eaat  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

This  further  bears  out  the  statement  which  I  have  made  elaewheFe 
in  my  rq)ort — that  rifle  shooting  as  a  pastime  is  rapidly  dying  oyt 
in  the  eastern  part  of  our  country. 

We  now  have  on  our  rolls  93  strictly  civilian  clubs,  with  a  member- 
ship of  3,548.  Of  this  number  3,000  had  rifle  practice  of  some  form 
cft  other  during  the  past  year,  but  only  45  qualified  as  expert,  41  as 
sbarpehooter,  and  236  as  marksman,  under  special  course  C  of  the 
War  Department,  indicating  slight  me  on  the  nfle  range  of  the  service 
rifles  purchased  by  these  clubs. 
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One  of  the  objections  which  we  have  heard  brought  against  the  rifle- 
club  movement  is  that  the  CTeat  majority  of  the  members  are  older 
men  and  consecjuently  would  be  of  little  value  as  volunteers  in  case  of 
war.  On  making  a  special  canvass  of  this  point  I  find  that  2,200  of 
the  above  members  are  within  the  enlistment  age. 

One  other  point  in  regard  to  civilian  rifle-club  members  which  I 
wish  to  specially  emphasize  is  the  fact  that  of  the  total  membership 
of  our  civilian  clubs  I  found  on  investigation  that  1,175,  or  30  per 
cent,  were  men  who  had  served  one  or  more  ]>eriods  of  enlistment  in 
the  Army,  National  Guard,  or  Volunteer  service. 

Elsewhere  in  my  report  I  have  shown  the  approximate  number  of 
men  who  are  passuig  through  the  military  service  and  return  to  civil 
life  each  year.  No  better  class  of  men  could  be  found  for  an  efficient 
reserve  to  the  Regular  Army.  If  this  movement  was  properly  fos- 
tered by  the  Government,  instead  of  3,000  civiUan  riflemen  we  could 
have  anywhere  from  30,000  to  60,000  of  this  class  trained  in  the  use 
of  the  service  rifle. 

Canada  has  a  well-organized  system  which  make  the  rifle  clubs  of 
the  Dominion  a  reserve  for  the  Dominion  forces  that  may  well  be 
considered  hj  this  Government. 

That  the  rifle-club  movement  in  the  United  States  is  a  failure  is 
owing  to  two  causes,  the  first  and  foremost  being  a  lack  of  outdoor 
ranges,  whereon  rifle  firing  can  be  carried  on.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  only  40  rifle  clubs  in  this  country,  exclusive  of^  the  foreign- 
American  clubs  of  the  schuetzen  class,  who  have  outdoor  ranges, 
owned  or  leased  bv  the  club.  There  are  30  or  more  clubs  who  are 
able  to  get  a  small  amount  of  practice  on  Army  or  National  Guard 
ranges.  Some  of  these  clubs  are  able  to  get  this  practice,  however, 
only  at  those  times  when  the  ranges  are  not  in  use  by  the  Army  or 
militia,  which  in  most  cases  is  when  it  is  impracticable  for  the  rifle 
clubs  to  use  them. 

This  lack  of  ranges  is  particularly  noticeable  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  where  the  growth  of  the  population  in  large  cities  has  forced 
the  closing  of  the  ranges  in  and  near  them,  with  the  result  that  rifle 
firing  is  now  confined  to  one  or  two  State  ranges,  often  available  only 
for  the  use  of  the  National  Guard. 

What  is  needed  more  than  anything  else  in  the  military  line  in  the 
United  States  iBihe  construction  of  rifle  ranges  by  the  Government 
near  large  centers  of  population.  Everv  year  that  this  is  put  off  only 
increases  the  ultimate  cost.  It  probaolv  will  be  impossible  after  a 
time  to  acquire  ranges  for  long-distance  shooting,  and  we  may  have  to 
come  to  the  shorter  ranges,  protected  by  mantles,  such  as  are  in  use  on 
the  Continent. 

After  the  Government  has  acquired  ranges  the  next  move  must  be 
the  free  issue  of  arms  and  ammunition.  We  then  will  be  in  a  position 
to  see  the  movement  grow  and  expand,  and  it  would  not  be  long  before 
we  would  have  built  up  in  this  country  an  organized  reserve  of  quali- 
fied marksmen  of  enlistment  age. 

The  law  passed  in  1905  authorizing  the  sale  of  service  aims  and 
ammunition  to  rifle  clubs  has  not  proven  effective  in  stimulating 
civilian  rifle  practice.  Since  the  law  went  into  effect  1,000  modd 
1903  service  nfles  have  been  sold  to  clubs.  My  belief  is  that  very  few 
of  these  rifles  are  being  used  for  the  use  intended — target  practice— 
and  that  a  great  many  have  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  original 
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owners.  Under  the  present  law  the  Government  has  no  way  of  com- 
pelling the  purchasers  of  these  rifies  to  use  them  m  target  practice, 
whereas  if  nfl^  are  **  issued  "  to  dubs  for  the  purpose  of  target  practice, 
and  they  were  not  used  for  that  purpose,  they  could  be  withdrawn  and 
the  duo's  charter  cancded. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  is  indebted  to  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment for  many  courtesies.  The  department  has  done  all  it  could  under 
the  law  to  hdp  the  cause.  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  a  certain 
number  of  new  *'Kj:ag"  rifles  were  set  aside  for  sale  to  our  rifle  clubs  at 
the  price  of  $10  each,  and  anmiimition  for  same  at  the  price  of  $15  per 
1,000.  Our  dub  members  seem  to  prefer  the  latest  model,  however, 
as  314  model  1903  rifles  were  purchased  during  the  last  year  as  against 
69  "Krags";  97,250  rounds  of  ammunition  for  both  models  were  pur- 
chased by  rifle  clubs  during  1911. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  question  of  legislation  for  the  building 
of  ranges  be  again  taken  up,  or  if  the  rifle-practice  bill  now  pending 
in  Congress  should  become  a  law,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  appro- 
priations carried  therein  be  devoted  to  range  buildmg  for  some  years 
to  come.  If  the  Government  does  not  do  somethmg  along  these 
lines,  the  onlv  alternative  is  to  encourage  the  organization  of  minia- 
ture rifle  cluDs  like  they  have  in  England.  Gdlery  shooting  with 
small-caliber  rifles  is  not  of  great  value,  taken  from  a  military  stand- 
point, but  it  would  be  better  than  nothing  at  all.  Experience  has 
shown  that  men  who  keep  up  their  gallery  work  during  the  winter 
produce  better  results  on  the  outdoor  range  in  summer,  which  goes 
to  show  there  is  some  value  in  miniature  rifle  shooting. 

COLLEGE    CLUBS. 

College  dubs  show  a  falling  off  from  last  year.  Then  my  report 
showed  we  had  enrolled  38  clubs.  We  now  have  36,  although  8  new 
clubs  were  organized  and  affihated  during  the  year,  showing  that  10 
have  dropped  out.  Of  our  36  clubs  27  are  in  colleges  and  universities 
having  a  militarj  department  where  an  Army  officer  is  detailed  as 
professor  of  mihtary  science  and  tactics,  and  9  are  in  institutions 
that  do  not  have  a  military  department  and  have  no  Army  officer 
detailed. 

The  success  of  these  clubs  in  institutions  having  military  depart- 
ments depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  interest  and  cooperation 
given  by  the  Army  officer  there  detailed.  As  a  rule  these  officers 
nave  more  than  enough  to  keep  their  attention  in  their  ordinary 
routine  duties  and  rifle  shooting  is  often  neglected  and  considered  of 
little  importance. 

The  excuse  is  given  in  most  of  the  institutions  that  the  very  limited 
time  that  is  given  over  to  mihtary  instruction  will  not  permit  of  rifle 
shooting  being  taken  up. 

My  remarks  in  regard  to  the  lack  of  rifle  ranges  appljr  just  as  much  to 
this  college  work  as  to  the  civiUan.  In  the  95  institutions  carrying  on 
military  instruction,  only  69  have  outdoor  ranges  available.  This 
may  accoimt  in  a  lai]ge  measure  for  the  fact  that  although  the  total 
enrollment  in  the  mihtary  departments  of  these  institutions  is  25,320, 
only  7,710  were  given  range  practice  during  the  past  year.  A  much 
larger  number  were  given  gallery  practice.  In  fact,  the  records  show 
that  17,675  fired  on  the  gallery  ranges. 
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Gallery  work  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  canying  on  by  our 
association  of  intercollegiate  nfle  matches  through  th]e  organizatioD 
of  intercollegiate  leagues.  In  fact,  complaints  were  made  that  too 
much  interest  was  taken  by  the  institutions  in  these  intercoll^^te 
matches;  that  they  had  a  tendency  to  develop  a  few  experts  in  rifle 
shooting  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  Whetner  this  is  true  or  not, 
the  results  show  that  these  leagues  were  instrumental  in  starting  the 
work  in  institutions  where  rifle  practice  had  not  been  carried  on  before. 

SCHOOLBOY  RIFLB   CLUBS. 

There  is  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  number  of  our  schoolboy  rifle 
clubs  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912.  The  fiscal  year  for  these 
clubs  b^ins  September  1,  with  the  opening  of  the  school  year^  and  this 
practicafly  means  the  reorganization  of  new  clubs  at  the  b^inning  of 
each  school  year  on  account  of  the  old  members  dropping  out  who 
have  graduated  or  who  have  left  school. 

This  time  a  year  ago  we  had  76  clubs  on  the  roll.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  only  50  such  clubs  who  have  completely  organized  and 
made  their  annual  report,  of  whom  20  are  clubis  in  military  schools, 
25  in  pubUc  high  schools,  and  5  in  private  schools.  This  shows  a  loss 
of  26  clubs  from  last  year. 

The  amount  of  shooting  has  also  decreased,  as  only  797  "junior 
marksman's"  qualifications  were  reported,  as  against  1,047  last  year. 

This  decrease  in  schoolboy  clubs  is  due  to  four  causes,  the  principal 
one  of  which  is  the  lack  of  ranges;  the  second  reason  is  the  difficuitv 
in  getting  competent  instructors  to  take  charge  of  the  boys,  as 
required  by  our  regulations;  the  third,  the  cost  of  purchasing  nfles 
and  ammunition;  tne  fourth  is  the  opposition  encountered  from  the 
school  authorities.  This  opposition  seems  to  be  almost  universal 
throughout  the  country. 

New  York  and  Washington  are  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule.  In 
both  cities  this  work  has  the  hearty  sanction  and  cooperation  of  the 
school  authorities  and  rifle  shooting  is  one  of  the  recognized  sports  in 
the  school,  and  the  school  letter  is  given  to  the  members  of  successful 
rifle  teams,  the  same  as  in  other  branches  of  athletics. 

In  Greater  New  York  there  is  a  subtarget  gun  machine  instaUed  in 
each  school,  and  the  rifle-shooting  department  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  and  care  of  a  faculty  member  detailed  for  that  purpose. 
In  addition  to  which  there  is  the  public  schools  athletic  league,  whidi 
assumes  direct  control  of  the  shooting. 

In  Washington  duruig  the  past  year  there  has  been  oiganized  an 
jpterscholastic  rifle-shooting  league,  which  will  have  supervision  and 
control  of  the  shooting  in  the  schools,  and  in  three  of  the  high  schools 
rifle  ranges  have  been  buUt  for  the  use  of  the  rifle  clubs.  Consider- 
able shooting  is  carried  on  in  the  four  high  schools  of  Denver,  Colo., 
and  in  Portland,  Me.,  the  two  high  schools  have  ranges,  and  rifles  were 
purchased  by  the  school  authorities. 

Philadelphia  has  an  interscholastic  rifle  league  that  carries  on  a 
series  of  competitions  between  these  schools.  Here  they  are  also 
considerably  nandicapped  for  the  lack  of  ranges.  In  lBaltini(»e, 
where  the  work  started  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  last  year, 
it  is  rapidly  dying  out,  owing  to  the  lack  of  competent  instructors 
to  take  charge  of  them  and  opposition  from  the  school  authorities. 
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TTiere  is  now  only  one  schoolboy  club  alive  of  the  four  that  were 
organized  in  1910. 

In  connection  with  this  work  I  would  again  suggest  that  school- 
boy work  would  be  greatly  f aciUtated  if  the  Ordnance  Department  of 
the  Army  would  manufacture  portable  gallery  ranges;  tnese  ranges 
to  be  issued  in  units  of  one  complete  range,  including  a  backstop 
with  wires  and  wheels  for  the  trolley  system,  and  simple  instructions 
for  installing.  Such  a  jx>rtable  range  could  be  manufactured  at  a 
cost  between  $40  and  $50  a  unit,  and  would  be  easy  to  install  in  any 
room  where  60  or  75  feet  in  length  could  be  securea.  This  would  do 
away  with  a  lot  of  technical  specifications  on  range  building,  which 
is  more  or  less  Greek  to  the  average  boy.  I  think  that  if  this  could 
be  done  a  good  many  schools  would  become  purchasers  of  such  ranges. 

Another  feature  greatly  needed  is  a  uniform  gun  for  this  work. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  no  less  than  8  to  10  different  makes  and 
styles  of  rifles  being  used  by  the  boys  in  their  work. 

The  Government  has  about  34,000  **Krag"  carbines  on  hand, 
which  would  make  an  ideal  arm  for  schoolboys,  as  they  could  be  usea 
for  both  indoor  and  outdoor  work;  for  indoor  work  by  usinjg  an 
adaptor  and  a  revolver  cartridge  or  gaUery  loaded  ammumtion. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  that  .^2  caUber 
barrels  could  be  put  on  these  rifles  at  small  expense. 

This  country  greatly  needs  an  up-to-date  cadet  rifle,  preferably  a 
miniature  of  the  service  rifle.  Nearly  all  foreign  countries  manu- 
facture a  miniature  army  rifle  for  their  cadet  corps. 

This  work  among  the  schools  will  never  amount  to  a  great  deal  until 
we  are  in  a  position  to  appoint  a  competent  man  in  each  city  to 
take  charge  of  the  work  ana  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to  it.  This, 
of  course,  would  require  paying  such  a  man  for  his  time  and  expenses. 

The  great  trouble  that  we  have  is  to  find  such  men  to  volunteer 
their  service,  and  although  many  of  our  members  would  like  to 
take  the  work  up  they  can  not  afford  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  time 
required.  This  especially  applies  to  National  Guard  officers  who 
find  that  the  increased  responsibilities  of  National  Guard  matters 
takes  about  all  of  the  leisure  time  they  have. 

The  outdoor  work  among  the  schools  has  amounted  to  very  little 
during  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  same  difficulties  encountered  bv 
the  coU^e  and  civilian  cluos — the  lack  of  ranges.  The  New  York 
schoolboys  had  no  opportunity  to  shoot  on  outdoor  ranges,  and  as 
far  as  I  Know,  the  only  outdoor  tournament  held  in  the  country  was 
held  here  in  Washington.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment the  Marine  (x)rps  range  at  Winthrop,  Md.,  was  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  and  about  200  boys  were 
taken  down  and  put  through  a  course  of  instruction  by  the  Marine 
Corps  oflicers  and  men  stationed  at  that  place.  Accomparmng  the 
boys  were  the  superintendent  and  assistant  superintendent  or  schools, 
the  commandant  of  cadets,  and  several  of  the  high-school  principals. 
The  order  in  which  the  work  progressed,  the  lack  of  rowayism,  and 
the  discipline  shown  by  the  boys  was  an  object  lesson  which  greatly 
unpressed  the  school  authorities. 
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novembbb  7,  1911. 

(a)  The  issue  of  old-model  rifles,  carbines,  and  appendages  and  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  instruction  of  schoolooys  in  rifle  firing. 

It  is  believed  that  old-model  rifles  and  carbines  may  be  put  to  no 
better  service  than  the  issue  proposed  in  the  bill  herewith.  This  issue, 
in  fact,  allows  the  productive  use  of  material  which  has  lost  its  pri- 
mary usefulness. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  an  army  to  be  successful  must  know  how  to 
shoot,  and  advancing  arguments  in  support  of  this  axiom  would  be 
simply  the  reiteration  of  platitudes. 

However,  the  advantage  to  the  Government  of  training  our  young 
men  in  the  art  of  using  a  rifle  is  not  so  well  understood  and  the  per- 
tinent facts  wiU  be  advanced. 

Our  Government  is  opposed  fundamentally  to  a  standing  army  of 
a  proper  size  to  provide  for  the  national  defense,  and  for  a  war  of 
magnitude  reliance  must  be  placed  on  a  hinriedly  mobilized  army  of 
Regulars,  militia,  and  Volunteers;  the  number  of  men  with  little 
military  training  wiQ  predominate. 

This  has  been  the  policy  always,  witliout  any  steps  being  taken  to 
insure  a  really  efficient  force  for  the  initial  stages  of  the  war — ^these 
stages  are  becoming  more  and  more  important  with  each  succeeding 
conflict. 

Within 'the  last  few  years  much  has  been  done  to  assist  the  States 
in  the  development  of  the  militia,  and  more  is  being  contemplated. 
But  this  is  insufficient,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures.  For  a 
war  of  magnitude  an  army  of  450,000  at  least  will  be  required  at  once. 
This  will  necessitate  expansions  approximately  as  follows: 

Regular  Army 100,000-150,000 

Oreanized  Militia 126,000-150,000 

Volunteers 0-150,000 

Total 225,000^50,000 

which  indicates  the  necessity  for  an  influx  of  recruits  equal  in  number 
to  those  under  arms  in  peace.  The  effect  of  this  on  efficiency  may 
be  imagined  unless  these  recruits  know  something  beforehand  of  the 
military  profession,  and  especially  of  rifle  firing. 

A  large  percentage  of  these  initial  recruits  and  others  to  provide  for 
the  losses  and  to  augment  the  forces  will  come  from  tnat  sturdy 
American  class  which  attends  the  public  schools  and  which  is  the 
great  bulwark  of  our  democratic  institutions.  The  proof  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Civil  War,  wherem  more  than  1,000,000 
young  men  of  less  than  25  years  were  employed. 

History  is  replete  with  examples  where  such  raw  levies  have  faUed, 
but  only  few  instances  where  they  have  been  successful  initially  have 
been  recorded,  and  such  success  has  been  attributed  to  early  famil- 
iarity with  the  rifle.  The  most  recent  example  in  point  was  the  army 
in  South  Africa,  which  has  been  characterized  as  a  "modem  miUtia 
army,"  and  its  successes  have  been  attributed  largely  to  a  Imowledge 
of  woodcraft  and  of  the  rifle  acquired  in  youth.  Tiie  woodcraft  we 
can  not  get,  but  rifle  firing  is  within  our  grasp,  requiring  some 
endeavor  and  a  comparatively  small  appropriation  of  funds. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  a  heavy  asset  in  our  national 
defense  is  a  famiuarity  of  our  young  men  with  the  rifle  and  its  use. 

The  question  then  is  presented,  How  may  this  best  be  brought 
about?  The  answer  is  simple,  to  wit,  by  introducing  instruction 
in  rifle  firing  in  our  schools  (principally  public). 

This  in  turn  may  be  accomplished  oy  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  with  the  school 
authorities. 

It  is  beheved  that  the  final  quid  pro  quo  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment for  any  funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose  will  be  far  greater 
than  that  for  funds  appropriated  for  other  similar  purposes.  In 
addition  to  being  of  great  advantage  in  mobilization  for  war,  the 
instruction  proposed  will  be  of  immense  benefit  in  time  of  peace  to 
the  Oi^anized  Militia,  in  that  many  of  its  recruits  will  have  nad  pre- 
liminary instruction  in  rifle  firing. 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — 
aiming  and  gaUery  practice  and  range  firing.  When  a  complete 
mastery  of  the  first  is  obtained  with  a  small-caliber  service  rifle 
proficiency  in  the  other  follows  readily,  so  that  the  impossibility 
of  having  range  firing  for  many  of  the  public-school  students  does 
not  militate  materially  against  the  proposition. 

Assuming  only  15  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  the  elementary  and  all 
of  those  in  the  secondary  schools  available,  there  would  be  under 
instruction  each  year  approximately — 

Elementary 133, 000 

Secondary 11 5 ,  000 

Total 24 8, 000 

These  numbers  are  based  on  eight  and  four  years,  respectively, 
as  the  periods  to  complete  the  elementary  and  secondary  work 
in  the  schools. 

In  four  years,  there  would  thus  be  in  the  Ignited  Stat<^s  approxi- 
mately 1,000,000  young  men  familiar  with  the  rifle,  many  of  thorn 
being  experts  therewith,  and  the  number  would  be  increased  about 
250,000  every  yeax  thereafter. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  these  figures  could  be  realized  at  once, 
but  they  indicate  what  should  be  worked  to. 

IF.  Liggett, 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  General  Stnjfy 
Acting  Chief y  War  College  Division. 

W.    W.    WOTHERSPOON, 

Brigadier  General,  United  States  Armyy 


What  Otheb  Nations  are  Doing  to  Promote  Rifle  Practice. 

FRANCE. 

France,  in  1893,  added  instruction  in  rifle  practice  to  the  preliminary 
exercises  already  taught  to  the  boys  in  the  primary  schools  of  10  years 
of  age  and  upward. 
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During  the  year  1908  she  expended  $100,000  for  ammunition  alone 
for  schoolboy  rifle  clubs.  Three  departments  of  the  Govemmeni 
take  active  interest  in  the  development  of  marksmanship:  The  war 
department,  through  the  issue  of  arms  and  ammunition;  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior,  through  its  pocunianr  help;  and  the  department 
of  pubhc  instruction,  by  encouragmg  the  development  of  rifle  exercises 
ij^  the  schools. 

Last  year  the  pupils  of  not  less  than  862  pubUc  schools  took  part  in 
the  team  match  for  the  sixth  national  championship  of  the  primary 
schools  of  France.  Teams  shot  on  their  home  ranges  under  strict  super- 
vision. The  conditions  being,  teams  of  five,  each  boy  firing  five  shots 
at  a  distance  of  about  40  feet;  the  target  being  reduced,  the  bull's-eye 
measuring  less  than  2  inches*  possible  50  for  the  individual  shooter, 
250  for  the  team.  One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  schools  scored  200 
or  better,  the  winning  school  making  a  score  of  247. 

In  France  the  very  Ufe  and  development  of  target  practice  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  existence  and  progress  of  the  National 
Union  of  Shooting  Societies  of  the  country.  That  organization  has 
been  in  existence  since  1886  and  to-day  numbers  2,200  associated 
societies  with  a  membership  of  about  300,000.  The  union  carries  on 
a  systematic  course  of  target  practice  among  the  schools,  and  last  year 
2,500  schools  took  part  in  the  annual  championship  contests. 

The  Government  issues  rifles  and  ammunition  free  to  rifle  clubs 
and  appropriates  annually  to  the  national  society  $12,000,  which  is 
used  for  prizes,  medals,  etc.,  issued  to  clubs  and  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  ammunition  issued  free  to  rifle  clubs,  the  Gov- 
ernment allows  the  clubs  to  purchase  cartridges  at  a  very  small  cost. 
The  Government  also  appropriates  $10,000  annually  for  the  annual 
competition.  In  the  schools  boys  under  17  years  of  age  are  furnished 
with  a  miniature  rifle  for  target  practice,  but  all  others  over  that  age 
use  the  regular  service  arm. 

OBEAT  BBrrAIN. 

In  Great  Britain  very  little  was  done  to  develop  rifle  shooting 
among  the  schoolboys  until  Lord  Roberts,  a  few  years  ago,  by  his 
able  and  persistent  advocacy,  persuaded  a  few  schools  to  attempt 
the  introduction  of  marksmanship  into  their  curriculum,  but  tne 
attempt  from  a  national  standpoint  was  unsuccessful  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  in  acquiring  ranges,  arms,  ammunition,  and  the  lack  of 
Government  support. 

England  is  essentially  a  country  of  private  schools,  and  nearly  all 
of  these  schools  maintain  cadet  corps  in  which  rifle  firing  is  taught, 
and  each  year  there  is  a  contest  between  these  school  cadet  corps  for 
the  Lord  Ashburton  shield  which  arouses  considerable  enthusiasm. 
The  school  day  of  the  great  Bisley  range,  which  is  located  about  30 
miles  from  London,  brings  forth  from  2,000  to  3,000  cadets,  all  usin^ 
the  service  rifle.  All  of  this  work,  however,  is  carried  on  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  schools  or  public-spirited  citizens. 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain,  though  not  making  any  direct 
appropriation  to  the  national  rifle  association  of  that  country  or  to 
any  of  its  numerous  associations  or  to  the  schools,  recognizes  the 
authority  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  Great  Britain  in  aD 
matters  connected  with  target  practice  outside  of  the  r^ular  army. 
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It  donates  each  year  to  the  national  association  500,000  rounds  of 
cartridges  for  use  at  the  annual  contest  held  at  Bisley  and  furnishes 
the  Bisley  meeting  with  soldiers  to  run  the  matches  and  camp  equi- 
page for  use  of  pupils  during  the  contests. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  of  Great  Britain  is  the  wealthiest 
national  rifle  association  in  the  world  and  has  an  annual  income^  which 
last  year  amounted  to  nearly  $100,000,  received  from  the  following 
sources: 

Voluntary  subscriptions  from  banks,   business  man,   and  public-spirited 

citizens 117,176 

Donations  for  prizes 12,555 

Received  from  entrance  fees  in  matches 50, 918 

From  rental  of  taigets  and  charge  for  practice 11, 258 

Affiliated  with  the  national  association  are  about  200  associations 
and  nearly  2,000  rifle  clubs,  all  of  whom  pay  annual  duas. 

Rifle  shooting  in  Great  Britain  is  greatly  stimulated  by  the  personal 
patronage  of  the  King  and  royalty  generally.  Prominent  men  of  the 
country  reaUze  its  value  as  the  means  of  strengthening  the  national 
defense,  and  subscriptions  are  gladly  given  to  help  the  cause. 

CANADA. 

In  Canada  a  course  of  instruction  in  marksmanship  has  become  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  in  the  public  schools. 

That  grand  old  citizen  of  Canada,  Lord  Strathcona,  donated 
$100,000  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  work,  including  physical  and 
military  training.  The  Dominion  Rifle  Association,  the  national 
association  of  Canada,  receives  annually  from  the  Canadian  Grovern- 
ment  a  subsidy  of  $15,000.  besides  an  allowance  of  ammunition 
amoimting  to  100,000  cartridges  each  year.  Rifles  and  ammunition 
are  issued  free  to  rifle  clubs.  These  clubs  are  organized  as  a  military 
company  and  are  liable  for  service  as  a  company  in  case  of  war. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Australia  has  a  reserve  force  of  50,000  civihan  riflemen  and  appro- 
priates annually  $500,000  for  ammunition  for  their  practice.  The 
railroads  of  AustraUa  show  their  patriotism  by  giving  free  transporta- 
tion to  members  of  rifle  clubs  when  traveling  to  and  from  the  rifle 
ranges. 

A  feature  of  the  work  in  that  country  is  the  organization  of  cadet 
corps  in  aU  the  pubUc  schools,  and  in  tms  way  she  now  has  organized 
40,000  schoolboys,  who  are  furnished  arms  and  ammunition  free  by 
the  Government  and  receive  instruction  in  marksmanship. 

NEW   ZEALAND. 

New  Zealand  is  fostering  this  movement  by  assisting  in  the  erection 
of  miniature  rifle  clubs.  At  these  ranges  schoolboys  shoot  from  a 
distance  of  25  yards,  and  .22-caliber  rifles  are  used.  Rifles  and 
ammunition  are  furnished  free  by  the  Government.  The  practice 
at  these  ranges  will  be,  so  far  as  possible,  under  natural  conditions, 
so  that  it  wiB  serve  as  a  preliminary  introduction  for  practice  on  the 
outdoor  ranges.  The  boys  go  into  camp  annually,  when  rifle  shooting 
is  carried  on  as  a  part  of  their  military  training.  The  Government 
issues  badges  to  those  boys  who  qualify. 
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HUNGAKT. 

The  Government  within  the  last  few  years  has  established  a  course 
of  practice  in  all  universities  and  public  schools.  Hungary  owes 
much  to  one  of  its  patriotic  citizens,  Nicholas  de  Szemere  ,  the  origi- 
nator of  target  practice  for  young  people  of  Hungary.  In  1902  ne 
organized  at  his  own  expense  the  first  course  of  mstruction  in  rifle 
practice  for  young  men.  He  enrolled  567  youths  in  his  classes.  On 
his  own  estates  he  built  a  magnificent  rifle  range  and  threw  it  open  to 
the  public  with  the  words:  "Ihave  built  this  range  for  the  Hungarian 
young  men  in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  defend  their 
native  soil." 

In  1907  the  president  of  the  Hungarian  Rifle  Federation,  a  deputy 
of  the  Hunganan  Parliament,  was  authorized  to  visit  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country  and  organize  rifle  clubs.  His  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success  everywhere  he  went,  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  towns  and  cities  themselves  ranges  were  built  and  societies 
organized,  with  the  result  that  during  wie  year  1909,  6,656  young, 
men  received  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  with  the  rifle. 

SWEDEN. 

The  Government  of  Sweden  appropriates  annuafly  the  sum  of 
$153,000  toward  civilian  rifle  practice,  which  is  apportioned  among 
the  rifle  clubs  for  the  purchase  of  ammunition,  building  of  ranges, 
for  prizes,  and  such  other  necessary  expenses  connected  with  the 
shooting. 

In  1905  there  were  1,850  rifle  clubs  throughout  the  country.  The 
officers  of  the  active  army  are  untiring  in  their  endeavors  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  rifle  club  organizations.  For  this  purpose  they  are 
elected  to  membership  in  these  clubs,  and  here  they  act  as  instnictors 
in  maiksmanship,  and  in  this  respect  they  render  excellent  service. 
These  officers  are  also  used  for  the  piirpose  of  delivering  lectures 
before  the  said  clubs. 

FTALY. 

In  1882  the  Italian  Government  began  the  systematic  teaching  of 
all  its  citizens  in  the  use  of  the  miUtary  rifle.  Total  or  partial  exemp- 
tion from  military  duty  is  given  to  civilians  who  have  profitaWy 
taken  shooting  lessons  for  two  years  before  the  call  to  arms.  A 
student  can  not  get  his  diploma  or  attend  any  university  unless  he 
presents  his  shooting  booklet,  showing  that  he  has  attended  the 
shooting  exercises  of  nis  local  society. 

The  Italian  Government  details  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  rc^^u- 
lar  army  to  every  shooting  society  to  act  in  a  supervisory  capacity. 
There  is  a  rifle  range  in  every  county,  the  expense  of  which  is  borne 
equally  between  the  Government  and  the  county.  This  is  the  law 
of  the  country.  The  Government  gives  each  society,  according  to 
the  number  of  members,  sufficient  rifles  and  sells  to  the  societies 
ammunition  at  cost  price.  The  Government  has  a  special  rifle-club 
cartridge  of  much  lower  velocity  than  the  service  cartridge  which  it 
issues  to  clubs.  All  the  shooting  of  the  clubs  is  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  army  officer. 
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Every  year  there  are  community  matches,  every  two  years  inter- 
county  matches,  and  every  five  years  a  national  matcn.  To  the 
national  match  the  Government  issues  free  transportation  to  all  par- 
ticipants. Thirty  thousand  men  tookpart  in  the  last  national  match, 
ana  2,000,000  cartridges  were  used.  The  Ejug  of  Italy  fired  the  first 
shot,  which  opened  the  meeting.  The  giving  of  prizes  is  attended 
by  high  civil  and  miUtary  authorities  and  is  maoe  a  great  holiday 
event. 

SWrrZERLAND. 

The  Swiss  system  of  Government  aid  to  civilian  target  practice  is 
somewhat  as  follows:  Under  the  Federal  law  each  commune  must 
furnish  a  rifle  range,  and  there  are  now  2,800  such  ranges  in  Switzer- 
land. The  marksmen  are  organized  into  shooting  societies.  The 
Government  supplies  these  societies  with  rifles  and  anmiunition  free. 
Every  rifleman  who  makes  a  qualifying  score  is  paid  the  equivalent 
of  a  day's  pay  for  a  laboring  man  by  the  Government. 

In  1902  there  were  in  Switzerland  3,600  shooting  societies,  con- 
taining 214,000  members,  of  whom  84,309  qualified.  Twenty-three 
million  roxmds  of  cartridges  were  expended.  There  are  also  a  large 
number  of  school  cadet  corps,  who  receive  a  Government  allowance 
of  $1  per  capita  for  ammunition. 

The  population  of  Switzerland  is  about  3,500,000,  less  than  one- 
thirtietn  of  ours.  If  we  should  train  our  citizens  in  rifle  shooting 
on  the  same  ratio  we  would  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  6,000,000 
trained  riflemen  at  our  disposal  for  national  defense. 


Hearing  on  the  Bill  Held  at  the  Last  Session  of  Congress. 

A  hearing  on  the  bill  was  held  by  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
Thursday  morning,  January  12,  1911. 

A  delegation  of  about  30,  including  Maj.  Gen.  Wood,  representing 
fche  War  Department,  several  adjutants  general,  college  professors, 
and  others  interested  in  the  bill,  attended. 

The  speakers  were:  Gen.  George  W.  Wingate^  president  of  the 
Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  New  York;  Lieut.  Gen.  John  C. 
Bates,  president  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America;  Gen. 
C.  R.  Boardman,  adjutant  general  of  Wisconsin;  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood,  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army;  Gen.  Carl  A.  Wagner, 
of  Michigan;  and  Prof.  William  Libbey,  of  rrinceton  University. 

Gen.  Wood.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  read  this  bill,  am  familiar  with 
it,  and  I  thoroughlv  approve  it.  The  knowledge  of  the  use  of  arms 
has  passed  out  of  this  country,  except  in  a  few  sections  in  the  West, 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  have  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  as  many  men  as  possible  who  are  familiar  with  the 
use  of  the  rifle.  There  is  no  better  opportunity  of  securing  tJiis 
familiarity  than  through  the  means  provided  in  this  bill;  that  is, 
by  the  establishment  of  rifle  clubs  in  civil  life  and  the  establishment 
or  rifle  practice  in  the  public  schools.     *    *    * 

The  Chaibman.  You  think  that  a  limitation  should  be  placed  on 
the  amount  allowed  to  be  spent  and  that  the  War  Department  should 
not  be  authorized  to  spend  beyond  the  amount  so  authorized? 
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Qesa.  Wood.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  after  a  short  trial  of  this  thing 
jou  will  find  that  the  benefits  are  so  great  that  you  will  all  believe 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  military  expenditures  you  could  make. 
The  results  will  be  so  positive  and  far-reaching  as  anything  you  can  do. 

Mr.  Slatden.  The  difficulty  which  occurs  to  me  is  that  if,  as 
Qen.  Wingate  says,  rifle  shooting  possesses  a  strong  fascination  about 
it,  you  may  arouse  a  public  demand  for  it  that  wul  make  the  appro- 
priation almost  unlimited. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  cheaper,  as  a  matter  of 
national  defense,  than  increasing  the  standing  Army  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  It  would  be  better  to  have  a  standing  army  with  men 
that  can  use  the  gun. 

By  this  means  the  use  of  the  rifle  can  be  thoroughly  acquired  and 
also  the  care  of  them,  and  it  would  give  you  all  over  the  country  a  lot  of 
youngsters  available  to  go  right  into  the  ranks,  who  can  shoot  strai^t, 
and  you  will  get  it  at  very  small  cost.  The  bill  provides  $100,000 
and  will  afford  the  means  of  securing  a  large  amount  of  preliminary 
instruction. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Would  it  not  create  a  demand  for  war  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  It  will  not  create  a  demand  for  war.  It  is  about  as 
reasonable  to  expect  that  a  dentist  who  pulls  teeth  will  acquire  a 
desire  to  pull  his  own  teeth  as  it  is  to  think  that  a  man  w:ho  shoots 
well  with  a  rifle  will  want  to  go  out  and  be  shot  at. 

STATEMENT   OF   GEN.  C.  R.  BOABDMAN. 

Gen.  BoARDJJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  asked  to  say  some- 
thing in  reference  to  this  bill  so  far  as  it  may  possibly  affect  the  matter 
of  recruiting  for  the  National  Guard  of  the  coimtry.  I  can  not  speak 
from  the  long  experience  of  Gen.  Wingate,  because  in  the  West  this 
movement  has  not  taken  the  proportions  that  it  has  in  the  East.  I 
do  not  know  that  such  a  provision  would  be  very  helpful  in  recruiting 
men  for  the  service,  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  but  so  far  as  the 
quality  of  the  men  is  concerned  it  is  an  important  matter. 

We  feel  in  Wisconsin,  and  it  is  the  feeling  all  over  the  countrv,  that 
this  should  be  a  national  burden,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  United  States,  just  as  much  in  this  way  as  it  ia 
to  improve  the  waterways  of  the  country;  it  is  as  much  the  concern 
of  the  National  Grovemment  as  the  handling  of  interstate  conunerce 
or  any  of  these  matters  which  are  of  no  greater  common  interest  to 
the  United  States  than  this.  We  have  another  reason  for  our  advo- 
cacy of  the  passage  bjr  the  National  Grovemment  of  such  a  measure, 
in  that  an  award  coming  from  the  National  Government,  no  matter 
of  how  little  intrinsic  value,  is  a  far  CTeater  stimulus  to  exertion  than 
anything  coming  from  the  State.  We  found  that  out  in  the  rifle 
practice  on  the  national  ranges;  that  the  qualification  under  the 
requirements  of  the  War  Department,  carrying  with  it  a  little  insignia 
costing  15  or  25  cents,  from  tlie  War  Department,  is  more  valuable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  average  men  shooting  tnan  a  gold  medal  presented 
by  the  State. 

So  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  it  can  train  up  a  small  number  of 
men  sufficient  to  meet  every  emergency.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  raising  and  traming  and  instructing  a  larger  number  of 
men  than  is  needed  for  any  ordinary  occurrence  in  the  State  and  to 
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hold  them  in  readiness  for  the  service  of  the  United  States  up  to  the 
({ualifications  that  the  War  Department  requires  and  will  require,  it 
is  taking  a  heavy  responsibility.  Anything  that  will  attract  young 
men  to  the  ^ard  should  be  encouraged.  Then  if  we  should  succeed 
in  establishmg  through  the  high  s^ool  an  entire  system  of  rifle 
practice  it  would  unquestionably  bring  to  the  ranks  of  the  guard  all 
over  the  country  not  only  a  considerable  number  of  men,  but,  as  I 
have  said,  young  men  of  the  best  quality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  wear  the  badge  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  you 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  best  soldiers  are  young  men  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  20  years.  These  young  men  compose  the  strength 
of  the  guard  to-day.  They  may  be  called  "kids,''  but  I  remember 
when  Gen.  Bragg  saw  my  little  regiment  and  I  said  to  him,  "Don't 
you  think  theylook  Hke  a  lot  of  kids?"  He  replied,  "They  look 
just  as  we  did  in  1861." 

These  are  the  men  we  must  get;  we  do  not  want  the  ordinary  men 
who  do  not  think  for  themselyes,  because  that  is  contrary  to  the 
militarv  traditions  of  our  country.  If  the  volunteer  of  the  United 
States  has  shown  himself  to  be  patriotic  and  capable  in  the  field,  it 
is  because  of  his  abiUty  to  think  for  himself.  It  was  said  by  foreign 
military  authorities  of  the  American  volunteers  in  the  PhiUppines 
that  continental  Europe  had  no  standard  or  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  them,  because  tne  American  volunteer  was  always  dangerous. 
And  these  are  the  men  we  want  to  attract  to  our  ranks — hojs  that  are 
educated  to  think  for  themselves;  and  we  believe  we  can  do  it  by 
restoring  this  measure,  and  that  the  United  States  can  at  a  very 
small  expense  to  itself  help  materially. 

Gen.  Wingate  explained  in  detail  the  work  being  done  in  New  York 
City  by  the  PubUc  Schools  Athletic  Lea^e  rifle  shooting  branch, 
stating  that  the  high-school  boys  were  bemg  trained  for  the  service 
of  the  country  in  time  of  war.  He  also  spoke  of  the  great  trouble  in 
the  country  to-day  of  getting  recruits  for  the  National  Guard,  and 
said: 

You  passed  a  bill  recently  by  which  you  made  the  National  Guard  a  part  of  the 
Army.  The  standard  is  bemg  raised,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  the  men. 
The  young  men  we  want  are  not  attracted  to  the  service.  We  take  these  high-school 
boys  and  train  them  to  s^oot,  and  that  brings  them  into  the  guard. 

Prof.  libbey,  of  Princeton,  said  in  part: 

Yon  most  have  men  of  brains,  men  of  ability,  to  study  the  problems  of  the  modem 
ri^e.  which  is  not,  as  it  used  to  be,  a  gun  that  carried  100  or  200  vards,  but  a  gun  that 
camee  2  miles,  and  the  battles  of  the  future  will  be  fought  out  of  seeing  distance,  and 
the  man  behind  that  gim  should  be  able  to  make  it  do  what  it  should  do. 

A  ffreat  many  of  the  half  million  of  young  men  in  this  country  are  not  prepared  to 
stand  the  expense  of  this  training.  It  is  an  expensive  matter  to  them,  and  tney  can 
not  afford  it.  At  Princeton  10  per  cent  of  the  students  are  earning  their  own  way 
through  college,  and  they  have  to  account  to  themselves  for  every  cent  they  spend. 
You  can  not  expect  these  men — and  most  of  them  would  develop  in  a  most  interesting 
way — to  pay  this  expense.  They  can  not  do  it,  because  the  raising  of  money  to  meet 
their  expenses  at  cculege  is  a  very  serious  matter  with  some  of  them.  I  think  that 
burden  ^ould  be  taken  off  of  them.  In  every  case  where  I  have  had  an  opportimity 
I  have  tried  to  do  that  by  raising  the  money  m  other  ways. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  you  will  make  no  mistake  in  taking  men  at  that  age  and  teach- 
ing them  the  use  of  the  modem  rifle.  They  would  be  interested  in  it,  not  only  because 
oifita  scientific  aspects,  but  because  of  being  in  this  outdoor  life  and  shooting  in  com- 
petition wit^  others.    I  know  by  experience.    I  have  used  the  rifle  ever  since  I  was 
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60  high,  mainly  on  expeditions  out  West,  but  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  such  an  inter- 
esting instrument  until  about  12  years  ago,  when  I  went  down  to  Sea  Girt  with  those 
men  of  mine  and  got  out  on  the  range.  It  became  the  greatest  joy  of  my  life.  I  do 
not  know  of  anything  I  would  rather  do  than  to  go  out  at  1,000  or  1,400  yards  and 
see  what  I  can  do  with  that  target.  These  young  men  like  to  go;  they  like  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  practice,  and  it  is  simply  the  lack  of  facilities — arms  and  ammuni- 
tion—that prevents  them  from  going  into  it. 

I  have  a  number  of  telegrams  here;  I  will  not  take  your  time  by  reading  them, 
but  they  are  from  college  men,  men  who  have  been  up  against  this  proposition  of 
providing  guns  and  ammunition  and  providing  the  expense  of  taking  the  teams  to 
the  places  where  matches  are  held.  And  that  is  a  tremendous  burden,  and  if  you 
can  nelp  us  out  in  any  way,  you  will  be  doing  a  service  that  will  be  returned  a  thou- 
sand times  over  in  the  future. 

Cornelius  A.  Wickersham,  son  of  the  Attorney  General,  who  is 
interested  in  the  organization  of  an  intercollegiate  rifle  shooting 
league,  telegraphed  as  follows: 

Secretary  National  Rifle  Association  op  America: 

Sincerely  hope  bill  providing  appropriation  for  encouragement  rifle  shooting  will 
successfully  pass  committee.  It  is  the  thing  most  needed  to  increase  the  interest  in 
rifle  shooting  of  the  colleges  and  universities;  formation  of  new  league  will  be  thereby 
greatly  assisted. 

Telegram  from  a  former  Princeton  student: 

Secretary  National  Rifle  Association  op  America: 

I  have  just  heard  of  the  bill  appropriating  a  certain  sum  for  the  promotion  of  rifle 
shooting  among  the  colleges  ana  universities  of  the  United  States.  Although  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  appear  in  person  before  the  committee  and  urce  wim  such 
weight  as  my  arguments  might  have  that  this  bill  be  favorably  acted  upon,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  putting  certain  views  before  you  with  the  request  that  you 

f)re8ent  them  to  the  honorable  committee  should  you  see  fit.  I  was  a  member  and 
ater  captain  of  the  rifle  team  of  Princeton  University  and  so  feel  I  am  in  a  position 
to  know  certain  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  wiooting  of  all  kinds  labored  at 
that  institution.  The  first  and  greatest  was  the  cost  of  ammunition.  This  in  all 
forms  of  shooting  is  a  great  expense  and  limits  the  men  able  to  shoot  to  those  ha\'iiig 
large  allowances.  A  familiarity  with  the  service  rifle  of  this  country  is  so  necessary 
under  our  present  system  of  defense  that  the  men  able  to  acquire  proficiency  in  this 
art  should  be  not  hampered  by  a  question  of  cost.  Again  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
a  service  rifle  is  a  strain  upon  the  men's  purses  and  keeps  an  additional  number  from 
becoming  potential  coachers  of  rifl<;  shooting  in  time  of  war.  If  these  two  checks  were 
removed  tne  number  of  men  interested  would  greatly  increase,  and  the  advantage  of 
havang  such  a  body  of  (rained  men  to  draw  u})on  in  times  of  need  is  too  apparent  to 
require  more  than  piussirip:  mention.  1  further  trust  that  any  seeming  lact  of  inter- 
e-st  may  not  militate  airainst  the  passing  of  this  appropriation  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  it  concerns  men  in  colleges  which  makes  it  highly  improbable  that  many  per- 
sons will  appear  before  the  honorable  committee  to  speak  in  its  favor. 

Orson  D.  Munn. 

From  a  former  Columbia  University  student: 

Secretary  National  Rifle  Association  of  America: 

Hearing  that  th<'ro  is  a  bill  undrr  consideration  authorizing  the  appropriation  of 
1100,000  to  b«»  used  for  the  furlboranoe  of  colh'gialp  rifle  shooting,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  writing  to  you  to  ur^jo  you  to  do  everything  in  your  power  to  secure  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  As  pcrlians  you  niiK  inlior,  I  organized  a  rifle  club  at  Columbia 
University  in  the  fall  of  1902,  tne  men  shooting  in  the  range  of  the  Seventh  Regiment 
and  using  their  rifles.  This  arrangement  although  highly  satisfactory,  could  not  be 
continued  as  the  regiment  quite  proj)erly  desired  us  to  furnish  our  own  rifles,  and  it 
was  not  possible  to  obtain  sufficient  funds  to  purchase  Krags  or  new  Springfields. 

Since  that  time  the  club  has  conducted  its  practices  in  various  shooting  galleries, 
using  light  rifles  and  .22  ammunition,  and  although  considerable  interest  is  still  taken, 
it  is  no  longer  poasible  to  hold  the  interesting  matches  which  could  be  held  when  a 
standard  weapon  was  employed.  Several  matches  were  shot  with  different  com- 
panies in  the  National  Guard,  the  season  culminating  with  a  match  with  a  team  from 
Princeton  University,  also  using  the  military  rifle,  which  was,  I  believe,  the  first 
intercollegiate  rifle  match  on  record  and  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  at  the  time. 
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It  18  my  firm  belief  that  if  this  appropriation  could  be  secured  and  the  major  portion 
expended  in  the  nurchase  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  various  school  and  college 
clubs  we  would  nnd  a  surprising  number  of  students  taking  a  serious  interest  in  train- 
ing themselves  to  become  expert  shots  with  tiae  military  rifle,  and  another  great 
stnde  would  have  been  taken  toward  perfecting  our  national  defenses. 

HlJtOLD  MS8TBB. 


r&um£  op  previous  efforts  for  this  and  similar  leoislation. 

For  the  last  nine  years  the  Government  has  been  making  efforts  to 
secure  l^slation  from  Congress  for  the  promotion  of  rifle  practice 
among  civiUans,  colleges,  muversities,  and  preparatory  schools  of  the 
country. 

The  first  bill  introduced  was  in  1902.  This  bill  carried  an  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  and  was  reported  favorably  by  the  mihtary 
committee  of  the  House,  which  said  in  part  as  follows: 

This  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  result  in  greatlv 
stimulating  and  encouraging  rifle  practice  among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  along  the  lines  that  have  been  followed  by  several  countries,  notably  Switzerland 
and  Great  Britain,  in  which,  as  in  the  United  States^  the  military  education  by  con- 
scription of  the  whole  male  population  is  not  possible.  When  conscription  is  not 
possible,  the  encouragement  of  riiie  practice  as  a  military  sport  affords  the  Government 
of  a  free  countrv  an  opportunity  to  give  to  the  male  citizen,  fit  for  military  service,  at 
least  a  part  of  the  traming  which  is  necessary  in  war. 

How  important  this  part  is  can  be  shown  by  numerous  instances  in  history  during 
the  last  century^  where  good  shots,  without  discipline,  have  been  able  to  withstand  the 
tinest  troops.  It  is  also  a  part  of  the  soldier's  instruction,  which  would  require  mudi 
time,  labor  and  expenditure,  to  become  proficient  in. 

A  feature  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  laws  enacted  under  it  in 
1799,  which  make  all  citizens  liable  for  service  in  the  militia,  and  which  encourages  the 
handling  and  carrying  of  arms,  by  establishing^  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  do  so,  might 
well  be  extended  and  made  the  animating  spring  of  a  national  system  of  target  practice, 
by  which  all  citizens  fit  for  active  service  shall  be  invited  to  qualify  for  this  important 
attribute  of  a  good  soldier. 

No  more  useful  expenditure  of  money  for  our  national  defense  can  be  made  than  the 
establishment  of  places  near  our  centers  of  population  of  target  ranges,  to  be  maintained 
by  the  Government  and  placed  in  charge  of  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers; 
of  the  furnishing  at  cost  price  or  less  of  ammunition ;  of  the  restriction  as  far  as  the  use  of 
the  ranges  to  men  of  military'age  of  fitness  and  physique,  and  by  whom  such  practice 
is  needed;  of  the  issuing  of  certificates  as  marksman  to  such  men,  to  be  in  the  form  of 
medals  to  be  handsome  enough  to  be  prized  by  the  recipient. 

The  report  winds  up  by  saying: 

It  is  essential  that  the  proposition  for  Government  aid  in  this  matter  is  with  a  view 
of  inaugurating  in  this  country  an  interest  in  target  practice  which  will  eventually 
TOoduce  a  system  of  voluntary  firing  similar  or  equivalent  to  that  which  now  exists  in 
Switzerland. 

It  will  be  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  our  coimtry,  which  first 
showed  what  the  rifle  was  capable  of  and  which  gained  its  independence  largely 
throu^  the  familiarity  of  our  citizens  with  its  use. 

In  1904  a  similar  bill  was  introduced  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate;  in  the  former  by  the  then  CoiiOTessman  Dick,  of  Ohio,  and  in 
the  latter  bv  Senator  f  roctor.  The  House  committee  reported  the 
bill  favorably  and  it  was  put  on  the  calendar.  In  the  Senate  com- 
mittee there  was  a  slight  delay,  owing  to  amendments  proposed  by 
Senator  Warren,  but  the  bill  was  finally  reported  favorably,  althougn 
too  late  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

This  bill  carried  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  annually,  and 
would  have  undoubtedly  become  a  law  if  it  had  been  introduced 
earlier  in  the  season. 
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In  1905  a  bill  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Mr.  Morrill,  of  the  Committee  on  Militaiy 
Affairs.     This  bill  did  not  get  out  of  the  committee. 

In  1908  a  bill  which  is  identical  with  the  bill  now  pending  before 
Congress  was  sent  to  Congress  by  President  Roosevelt  with  a  special 
message  urging  its  favorable  consideration. 

In  1909  ana  1910  greater  efforts  than  ever  before  were  made  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  rifle  practice  bill  with  the  result  t^at  in 
March,  1910,  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  Senate  reported 
the  bill  favorably  without  amendment  and  recommended  that  it  be 
passed.  On  the  following  dav  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  The  sponsors  of  the  bill  were,  however,  unaole  to  get 
the  bill  reported  from  the  Military  Committee  of  the  House.  Sevml 
hearings  were  had  before  the  committee,  and  apparently  there  was 
little  opposition  to  the  bill,  except  from  two  or  three  members,  and 
it  should  have  received  a  favorable  report. 

Extracts  from  Letters  from  Secretaries  of  Civilian  Rifle 
Clubs  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
OF  America. 

Extracts  from  letters  from  secretaries  of  civilian  rifle  clubs  which 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  proposed  legislation. 

From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Rifle  and  Revolver  Club: 

It  is  our  opimon  that  an  iflsue  of  Crovemment  rifles  and  ammunition  would  very 
greatly  increase  the  interest.  A  laziro  majority  of  our  members  are  men  of  moderate 
means  and  can  not  afford  considerable  expenditures  for  this  sport.  Free  ammunitioQ 
would  enable  them  to  shoot  a  great  deal  more  and  would  be  the  means  of  very 
greatly  increasing  our  membership,  and  would,  no  doubt,  greatly  raise  the  avenge 
standard  of  marksmanship  and  the  number  of  citizens  shooting  in  our  conmiunity. 

From  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Cadets  Rifle  Club: 

If  this  law  passes  Congress  concerning  the  issue  of  ''Krag''  rifles  and  ammunitioD 
to  civilian  rifle  clubs  we  can  build  our  memberdiip  to  100  men  almost  at  once. 

The  Los  Angeles  Cadet  Corps  represents  the  city  of  I^os  Angeles  on  official  occaaooB. 
We  have  a  special  permit  from  the  governor  to  drill  under  arms  and  are  subject  to 
annual  inspection  by  the  adjutant  general.  At  present  we  use  the  old  .45.70  Sprine- 
field  rifle,  which  is  of  no  milUarv  value.  The  mayor,'  together  with  ^ve  other  well- 
known  business  men  of  Los  Angeles,  is  on  our  advisory  board.  We  would,  therefoe, 
be  responsible  for  all  arms  issued  to  us. 

Alton  (111.)  Rifle  Qub: 

Your  circular  letter  received,  and  I  note  the  importance  attached  to  the  efforts  of  the 
association  in  trying  to  establish  with  the  Government  sufficient  confidence  to  fur&o 
our  cause.  In  using  as  an  example  the  number  of  members  who  have  seen  service 
I  feel  quite  sure  that  this  is  an  important  step  and  gladly  give  you  this  informatioa, 
with  insertion  made  as  to  the  number  of  members  in  our  organization  who  have 
seen  service  in  the  Regular  Army. 

Lawton  Rifle  Association,  of  Marion,  Ind. : 

Our  members  are  composed  of  Spanish  War  veterans,  some  of  whom  are  medil 
winners  in  State  and  National  contests,  a  number  oi  big-game  hunters  with  hi^-grade 
records  as  marksmen,  and  a  strong  following  of  fellows  who  take  great  pleasure  in 
target  practice. 

The  three  classes  of  men  of  whom  I  speak  comprise  the  make-up  of  our  associatioii 
We  have  tiie  nucleus  of  a  very  promising  civilian  club  and  have  been  patiently  wiwt- 
ing  the  action  of  Congress  to  oner  an  inducement  by  way  ci  an  appropriation  to  pat 
our  club  on  an  active  basis. 
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If  Congress  make  the  provisions  for  the  issue  of  anns  and  ammunition  we  can  in  a 
very  short  time  organize  an  active  club  of  from  500  to  1,000  men.  An  imusual  interest 
is  manifested  here  in  this  work,  and  it  only  awaits  the  action  of  Congress  to  determine 
its  success  or  dissolution. 

Minneapolis  ;Miim.)  Rifle  and  Revolver  Club: 

In  response  to  your  letter  and  inquiry,  I  would  say  that  active  and  past  members 
of  the  National  Guard  or  volunteers  compose  the  backbone  of  our  organization. 

In  addition  to  these  members  we  have  a  half  dozen  or  so  who  are  in  the  club  pri- 
marily because  their  business  is  not  such  as  to  admit  their  service  in  the  guard,  out 
who  openly  say  that  the^  have  joined  the  club  as  the  next  best  way  of  fitting  them- 
selves for  rendering  efficient  service  in  time  of  war. 

Guardsmen  predominate  among  those  active  in  club  work,  and  1  would  add  that 
they  practically  monopolize  the  outdoor  shooting. 

free  rifles  and  free  ammunition  for  this  work  together  with  better  range  facilities 
give  them  an  advantage  against  which  our  civilian  members  find  it  practically  impos- 
sible to  contend. 

Our  shooting  i }  done  on  the  Fort  Snelling  range  at  such  times  as  neither  the  Regulars 
nor  the  guard  want  it — and  such  times  are  few  and  far  between. 

The  expense  is  the  thing  which  prevents  our  qualifving  more  civilian  members,  and 
I  would  state  emphatically  that  unless  aid  is  extended  to  the  civilian  shooters  thev 
will  be  reduced  to  a  mere  handful  of  indifferent  shots  trailing  along  behind  the  guara. 

An  issue  of  '*Krag"  rifles  in  first-class  condition  and  a  reasonable  issue  of  free  ammu- 
nition per  capita — say  100  rounds  per  annum — with  the  continued  sale  of  "Krag" 
ammunition  at  |15  a  thousand  would  do  much  to  further  the  cause  of  civilian  marks- 
manship. 

In  this  connection  I  would  state  that  I  believe  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  civUian  rifle  club  movement  is  to  back  up  the  guard. 

Hastings  (Colo.)  Rifle  Club: 

Referring  to  your  circular  letter  as  to  how  many  members  of  our  club  have  seen 
military  service  I  inclose  herewith  a  list  of  our  members  who  have  seen  such  service 
and  their  records. 

A  canvass  of  the  members  shows  that  there  is  no  one  in  our  club  who  would  under 
any  circumstances  serve  in  the  National  Guard,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  so 
situated  that  service  in  the  guard  is  prohibitive,  while  they  would  one  and  all  be 
ready  and  willing  to  serve  in  time  of  war. 

Adrian  (Mich.)  Rifle  Club: 

After  two  years  struggling  against  adverse  conditions,  the  Adrian  Rifle  Club  may 
now  be  said  to  have  achieved  a  permanent  organization  and  its  members  make  up  in 
enthusiasm  what  they  lack  in  numbers.  A  little  more  encouragement  from  the 
Government  in  the  way  of  arms  and  ammunition  would  add  greatly  to  its  membership 
and  efficiency. 
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LEVY  OF  DUTIES  ON  WOOD  PULP,  PAPEK,  ETC. 


MESSAGE 

FROM   THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


TBANSlilTTINO 


nrFOKMATIOK  BEIiATIVE  TO  DITTIES  LEVIED  ON  WOOD  PUIiP, 

PAPEB,  ETC. 


Januabt  9,  1912. — ^Read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 

ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

On  December  8,  1911,  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  re- 
quested. If  not  Incompatible  with  the  public  interests,  to  Inform  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  whether,  since  July  twenty-sixth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven, 
the  day  of  the  date  of  the  law  known  as  "An  act  to  promote  reciprocal  trade 
relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes,"  any  customs 
duties  have  been  levied  by  the  United  States  upon  pulp  of  wood  mechanically 
ground ;  pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  bleached,  or  imbleached ;  news  print  paper  and 
other  paper  and  paper  board  manufactured  from  mechanical  wood  pulp  or  from 
chemical  wood  pulp,  or  of  which  such  pulp  Is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  colored  In  the  pulp  or  not  colored,  and  valued  at  not  more  than  four 
cents  per  pound,  not  including  printed  or  decorated  wall  paper,  and  when  and 
where  in  the  country  or  countries  of  respective  export  no  export  duty,  export 
licesise  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the 
form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise),  or  any  prohibition  or 
restriction  in  any  way  oip  the  exportation  (whether  by  law,  order,  regulation, 
contractual  relation,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly),  shall  have  been  im- 
posed upon  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood  used  In  the  manu- 
facture of  such  paier,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood  pulp  used  In  the  manu- 
facture of  such  paper  or  board ;  and  if  so,  in  connection  with  such  levy  or  levies 
of  duties,  what  representations,  if  any,  have  been  made  to  our  Government  by 
nations  other  than  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  questions  of  law  now  raised  in  reference  to  the  proposed  admis- 
sion of  free  wood  i)ulp  and  paper  from  European  countries  with 
which  we  have  treaties  containing  favored-nation  clauses  are  two : 

First,  whether  the  second  section  of  the  act  to  promote  reciprocal 
trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes, 
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in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  pass  a  similar 
act,  is  to  be  regarded  as  existing  law  in  full  force  and  eflFect;  and, 
second,  assuming  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  first  question,  whether 
the  favored-nation  clause  extends  the  benefits  of  the  second  section  of 
this  act  to  the  countries  with  which  we  have  treaties  containing 
favored-nation  clauses.  As  the  treaties  are  the  law  of  the  land  and 
as  the  reciprocity  act  is  a  statute  in  part  at  least  to  become  operative 
upon  conditions,  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  one  upon  tne  other 
can  be  better  considered  in  a  court  of  law  than  by  Executive  con- 
struction. 

I  have  therefore  directed  that  the  refusal  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  admit  wood  pulp  and  paper  and  other  articles  under  the 
joint  effect  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  act  and  the  favored-nation 
clauses  of  the  treaties  with  other  countries  shall  stand  as  the  attitude 
of  the  Government,  pending  the  consideration  of  the  two  questions 
above  stated  before  the  tribunals  regularly  appointed  by  law  for  the 
consideration  of  such  questions. 

I  transmit  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  answer  to  this  resolution. 

Wm.  H.  Tait. 

The  White  House,  January  S,  1912. 


Treasury  Department, 
IVoBhAngton^  January  i?,  I91i. 
The  PREsroENT. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
House  resolution  320,  adopted  December  8,  1911,  to  the  following 
effect: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  re- 
quested, if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interests,  to  inform  the  House  of 
Represenatives  whether,  since  July  twenty-sixth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven, 
the  day  of  the  date  of  the  law  known  as  "An  act  to  promote  reciprocal  trade 
relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes,"  any  cotftoms 
duties  have  been  levied  by  the  United  States  upon  pulp  or  wood  mechanically 
ground ;  pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  bleached,  or  unbleached ;  news-print  pap«r  and 
other  paper  and  paper  board  manufactured  from  mechanical  wood  pulp  ar  from 
chemical  wood  pulp,  or  of  which  such  pulp  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  colored  in  the  pulp  or  not  colored,  and  valued  at  not  more  than  four  cents 
per  pound,  not  including  printed  or  decorated  wall  paper,  and  when  and  where 
in  the  country  or  countries  of  respective  export  no  export  duty,  export  license 
fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form  of 
additional  charge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise),  or  any  prohibition  or  restriction 
in  any  way  of  the  exportation  (whether  by  law,  order,  regulation,  contractntl 
relation,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  Indirectly),  shall  have  been  Imposed  upon 
such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sbch 
pai}er,  board,  or  wood  pulp;  and  If  so,  in  connection  with  such  levy  or  levies 
of  duties,  what  representations.  If  any,  have  been  made  to  our  Government  by 
nations  other  than  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

While  the  language  of  the  resolution  is  far  from  clear,  I  conceive 
that  information  is  desired  upon  two  points : 

First.  Has  this  Government  levied  any  customs  duties  upon  the 
articles  mentioned  under  section  2  of  the  act  of  July  26,  1911,  when 
such  articles  have  been  imported  from  coimtries  which  impose  no 
export  duties  or  charges  or  other  restrictions  as  described  in  the 
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said  section  upon  said  articles  or  upon  wood  from  which  they  are 
manufactured! 

Second.  If  such  customs  duties  have  been  levied,  what  representa- 
tions, if  any,  have  been  made  to  this  country  by  nations  otner  than 
the  Dominion  of  Canada? 

Replying  to  the  first  inquiry,  I  have  to  say  that  customs  duties 
have  been  levied  upon  importations  of  certain  of  the  articles  above 
described  from  the  foUowmg  countries,  whichi  it  is  claimed,  impose 
no  export  duties  or  charges  or  other  restrictions  describea  in  the 
said  section: 

Germany,  Austria,  Sweden,  Norway,  Hungary,  Newfoundland, 
Kussia,  Finland,  Belgium,  England. 

In  this  connection  I  have  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  decision  of 
the  department,  dated  October  25, 1909  (T.  D.  30064),  from  which  it 
appears  that  there  is  a  duty  imposed  by  Finland  upon  pulp  woods, 
i.  e.,  pine  and  fir.  when  exported  from  that  coimtry  or  aependency ; 
and  to  another  decision,  dated  July  29^  1911  (T.  D.  31783),  from 
which  it  appears  that  there  are  restrictions  imposed  by  Newfound- 
land upon  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  of  that 
Province.  The  countries  mentioned  above,  other  than  Finland  and 
Newfoundland,  so  far  as  this  department  is  advised,  impase  no  ex- 
port duty  or  charge  or  other  restriction  described  in  section  2  of  the 
act  of  Julv  26, 1911.  However,  the  Department  of  State  in  all  prob- 
ability is  better  advised  as  to  this  feature  of  the  inquiry  than  is  this 
department 

Wood  pulpj  paper,  and  paper  board,  when  produced  in  Canada  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  law  and  the  regulations 
issu^  thereunder,  have  been  admitted  to  this  country  free  of  duty. 

Answering  the  second  question,  I  have  to  say  that  no  representa- 
tions have  been  made  to  this  department  by  nations  other  than  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  other  than  informal  oral  requests  for  informa- 
tion from  representatives  of  certain  governments  as  to  the  attitude 
to  be  taken  by  this  department  in  the  premises,  and  as  to  when  the 
decision  would  be  announced. 

For  your  information  I  attach  hereto  copies  of  the  decisions  which 
have  been  made  and  published  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  con- 
nection with  section  2  of  the  act  of  July  26,  1911,  as  follows: 

1.  T.  D.  31772  of  July  26,  1911,  publishing  section  2  of  the  act  of 
July  26,  1911,  relative  to  wood  pulp  and  paper  from  Canada,  with 
the  regulations  thereunder. 

2.  T.  D.  31879,  of  September  26, 1911,  reaffirming  the  department's 
practice  under  T.  D.  26804,  relative  to  assessing  countervailing  duty 
only  on  that  portion  of  Canadian  pulp  or  printing  paper  made  from 
wood  cut  on  Crown  lands. 

3.  T.  D.  31890,  of  September  29, 1911,  modifying  paragraphs  7  and 
8  of  T.  D.  31772,  supra,  in  order  to  cover  New  Brunswick. 

4.  T.  D.  32117,  of  December  27,  1911,  extending  instructions  in 
T.  D.  31772,  supra,  relative  to  wood  pulp  and  printing  paper  pro- 
duced from  wood  cut  from  the  Crown  lands  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario to  include  such  products  of  wood  cut  on  the  Indian  lands  in  the 
same  Province. 

I  also  have  to  inform  you  that  the  department  is  now  preparing 
instructions  covering  more  specifically  tnan  heretofore  importation 
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of  pulp,  print  paper,  and  board  made  from  wood  produced  in  the 
Provinces  of  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Alberta,  British  Columbii, 
and  the  Northwest  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Bespectfully, 

Fbanklin  AfAcYEAGH,  Secretary. 


Department  of  State, 

Decemher  ««,  1911. 
Charles  D.  Hilles,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  President. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  December  8  transmitting,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  a  copy  of  House  resolution  320,  adopted 
December  8,  1911,  requesting  information  in  regard  to  the  levy 
of  duties  on  wood  pulp,  paper,  etc.,  since  the  date  of  the  reciprocitj 
act  of  July  26, 1911,  and  asking  what  representations  to  our  Govern- 
ment have  been  made  relative  to  such  levies  by  nations  other  than 
Canada,  you  are  advised  that  the  Department  of  State  has  received 
formal  representations  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  German 
ambassadors  and  the  Belgian,  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish 
ministers,  in  which,  without  referring  to  the  specific  levy  of  any 
duty  or  charge  on  articles  mentioned  m  the  above  resolution,  daim 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  most-favored  nation  clauses  in  their 
treaties  with  the  United  States  to  the  same  treatment  in  regard  to 
the  entry  of  articles  mentioned  in  section  2  of  the  reciprocity  act 
as  is  accorded  to  Canada  under  that  section. 

No  formal  answer  has  as  yet  been  made  by  the  department  to 
these  communications. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  C.  Knox. 


(T.  D.  31772.) 

Reciprocity  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
[Circular  No.  48.] 

Tbeasxtby  Depabtment,  July  26,  191L 
To  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs: 

1.  Section  2  of  an  act  entitled  "An  net  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relaUoos 
with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July  26,  1911, 
8.10  p.  m.,  Is  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  2.  Pulp  of  wood  mechanically  ground ;  pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  bleadied, 
or  unbleached;  news  print  paper,  and  other  paper,  and  paper  board,  manofa^ 
tured  from  mechanical  wood  pulp  or  from  chemical  wood  pulp,  or  of  which 
such  pulp  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  colored  in  the  pulp,  or  not 
colored,  and  valued  at  not  more  than  four  cents  per  pound,  not  including  printed 
or  decorated  wall  paper,  being  the  products  of  Canada,  when  imported  there- 
from directly  into  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  on  the  con- 
dition precedent  that  no  export  duty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee  or 
otherwise),  or  any  prohibition  or  restriction  in  any  way  of  the  exportation 
(whether  by  law,  order,  regulation,  contractual  relation,  or  otherwise,  direcUj 
or  indirectly),  shall  have  been  imposed  upon  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  palp, 
or  the  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  tbc 
wood  pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper  or  board. 
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2.  The  proYlsiong  of  the  section  above  quoted  took  effect  immediately  on  the 
approval  of  the  act 

3.  Articles  entered  on  and  after  the  taking  effect  thereof  and  articles  pre- 
yionsly  Imported  but  for  which  no  entry  had  been  made  and  articles  previously 
entered  without  the  payment  of  duty  and  under  bond  for  warehousing,  trans- 
portation, or  any  other  purpose,  for  which  no  permit  of  delivery  to  the  im- 
porter, or  his  agent,  had  been  issued,  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
section. 

4.  In  order  to  be  ^titled  to  the  benefits  of  said  section  2,  articles  must  be 
entered  subject  to  the  following  provisions: 

(a)  The  exporter  must  declare  on  the  invoice  that  the  articles  are  the 
product  of  Canada,  and  tliat  their  exportation  is  not  subject  to  any  "export 
doty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever 
(whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise),  or 
any  prohibition  or  restriction  in  any  way  of  the  exportation  (whether  by 
law,  order,  r^^ulation,  contractual  relation,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly)." 

ib)  The  importer  must  make  affidavit  at  the  time  of  entry  that  the  articles 
were  produced  in  and  exported  directly  from  Canada. 

(o)  The  appraiser  must  be  satisfied  and  so  report  on  examination  that  the 
articles  are  the  product  of  Canada. 

(d)  The  collector  must  be  satisfied  that  the  articles  are  the  product  of  and 
direct  Importations  from  Canada,  and  that  their  exportation  is  not  subject  to 
any  of  the  prohibitions,  restrictions,  or  charges  set  forth  in  the  said  section  2. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  been  requested  to  instruct  consular  officers  in 
Canada  to  add  to  their  usual  certificate  on  invoices  a  specific  verification  of  the 
exporter's  declaration  of  origin. 

6.  Under  the  provisions  of  said  section  2  there  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
at  the  present  time  only  such  of  the  articles  specified  therein  as  are  produced 
from  wood  cut  on  private  lands,  or  on  such  Crown  lands  as  are  free  from  the 
restrictions,  prohibitions,  or  charges  set  forth  in  the  said  section. 

7.  Subject  to  compliance  with  the  regulations  herein  set  forth,  free  entry  will 
be  granted  to  wood  pulp,  paper,  and  paper  board  valued  at  not  more  than  4 
cents  per  pound,  manufactured  from : 

(a)  Wood  cut  on  any  lands,  public  or  private,  in  any  of  the  Provinces  or  Ter- 
ritories of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  except  the  Provinces  of  British  Columbia, 
Ontario,  and  Quebec.  This  will  only  Include  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick 
until  October  1,  1911. 

(b)  Wood  cut  on  private  lands  in  the  Provinces  of  British  Columbia,  New 
Brunswick,  Ontario,  and  Quebec. 

(c)  Wood  cut  on  the  provincial  lands  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
lying  east  of  the  Cascade  Range  of  mountains. 

8.  Free  entry  will  be  denied  to  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  and  paper  board  manu- 
factured from: 

(a)  Wood  cut  on  the  Crown  lands  of  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
or  on  the  provincial  lands  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  lying  west  of  the 
Cascade  Range  of  mountains,  or  on  the  Crown  lands  of  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick  on  and  after  October  1,  1911. 

9.  Priatlng  paper  valued  at  3  cents  per  pound  or  less  and  wood  pulp,  which 
are  the  products  of  wood  cut  on  the  lands  set  forth  in  paragraph  8,  will  be 
subject  to  the  countervailing  provisions  of  paragraphs  409  and  406,  respectively, 
of  the  tariff  act  of  August  5, 1909. 

10.  News  print  paper,  valued  at  more  than  3  cents  per  pound  and  not  more 
tlian  4  cents  per  pound,  and  paper  other  than  news  print  paper  and  paper 
board  manufactured  from  wood  pulp,  or  of  which  such  pulp  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  valued  at  not  more  than  4  cents  per  pound,  not  includ- 
ing printed  or  decorated  wall  paper,  which  are  the  products  of  wood  cut  on 
the  lands  set  forth  in  paragraph  8.  will  not  be  subject  to  the  countervailing 
duties  provided  in  paragraph  409,  but  will  be  subject  to  the  regular  duties  only, 
provided  in  the  said  paragraph. 

11.  Such  news  print  paper  and  other  paper  and  paper  board  valued  at  more 
than  4  cents  per  pound  are  not  affected  by  this  act,  but  remain  dutiable  under 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  5, 1909. 

12.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  does  not  Include  the  Province  of  Newfoundland 
nor  the  Territory  of  Labrador. 

James  F.  Cubtis,  Acting  Becretary, 
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(T.  D.  31879.) 

Wood  pulp — Printing  paper, 

Beafflrmance  of  department's  practice  under  T.  D.  26804  relative  to  assesalaf  oouata^ 
▼ailing  duty  only  on  that  portion  of  Canadian  pulp  or  printing  paper  made  nrom  wood 
cot  on  Crown  lands. 

Tbeasubt  Department,  September  26,  IdlL 
Sib:  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  20th  iDStant  am- 
tending  that  if  an  importation  of  print  paper,  the  product  of  Canada,  was  nuide 
in  part  from  wood  cut  on  restricted  lands  and  in  part  from  wood  cut  on  private 
landB  countervailing  duty  should  l>e  assessed  on  the  whole  importation. 

In  reply  I  have  to  state  that  when  the  similar  question  first  arose  under 
paragraphs  3»3  and  396  of  the  tariff  of  1897,  the  department  held  that  coonter- 
vailing  duty  must  be  assessed  on  the  whole  importation.  In  the  Myers'  case  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  decided  otherwise  (G.  A.  5592,  T.  D.  25035  of 
Feb.  17,  1904).  The  department  appealed  (T.  D.  25098  of  Mar.  12,  1904).  The 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York  sustained 
the  board  (T.  D.  26659  of  July  31,  1905).  In  T.  D.  26804  of  October  26,  1906, 
the  department  acquiesced,  and  it  has  followed  the  court's  decision  ever  sinca 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  department  that  there  is  nothing  in  section  2  of  the 
act  of  July  26, 1911,  incompatible  with  the  longHBtandin^  practice  above  set  forth. 
Respectfully, 

(85245.)  James  F.  Cubtis, 

Assistant  Becretary, 


Mr. 


(T.  D.  31890.) 
Wood  pulp — Paper, 

Paragraphs  7  and  8  of  T.  D.  81772,  relative  to  entry  of  wood  palp,  paper  and  paper  beard, 
the  products  of  Canada,  modified. 

TbKASUBY   DBPAjrrMElTT, 

September  29,  lOlL 
To  collectors  of  customs  and  others  concerned: 

Chapter  10  of  1  George  V,  1911,  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  the  Province 
of  New  Brunswick,  entitled  "An  act  respecting  the  manufacture  of  spruce  and 
other  pulp  woods  cut  od  Crown  lands,"  passed  April  13,  1911,  provides  in  part 
that— 

"  Every  timber  license  or  permit  conferring  authority  to  cut  spruce  or  other 
soft-wood  trees  or  timber,  not  being  pine  or  poplar,  suitable  for  manufacturing 
pulp  or  paper,  on  the  ungranted  lands  of  the  Crown,  shall  contain  and  be  subject 
to  the  condition  that  all  such  timber  cut  under  the  authority  or  permiaslon  of 
such  license  or  permit,  shall  be  manufactured  in  Canada." 

Under  date  of  August  8,  1911,  the  surveyor  general  of  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick  stated  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Crown  lands  department  to  renew 
timber  licenses  annually  on  the  1st  day  of  August  of  each  year,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  mileage  and  stumpage  pertaining  to  each  license  is  paid,  and  he 
further  ruled  that  the  statute  does  not  apply  to  licenses  renewed  on  the  Ist  of 
August,  1911,  or  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  October,  1911.  In  view  of  this  con8t^o^ 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  by  the  duly  constituted  authorities  of  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  paragraphs  7  and  8  of  T.  D.  31772  (Cir.  48)  of 
July  26,  1911,  are  hereby  modified  to  read  as  follows : 

"  7.  Subject  to  compliance  with  the  regulations  herein  set  forth,  free  eatn 
will  be  granted  to  paper  and  paper  board  valued  at  not  more  than  4  cents  per 
pound,  and  to  wood  pulp  manufactured  from : 

"(a)  Wood  cut  on  any  lands,  public  or  private,  in  any  of  the  Provinces  or 
Territories  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  except  the  Provinces  of  British  Colnm- 
bia,  New  Brunswick,  Ontario,  and  Quebec. 

**(6)  Wood  cut  on  private  lands  in  the  Provinces  of  British  Columbia,  New 
Brunswick,  Ontario,  and  Quebec 

"(c)  Wood  cut  on  the  provincial  lands  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
Ijring  east  of  the  Cascade  Range  of  mountains. 
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**{d)  Wood  cot  on  Grown  lands  of  tbe  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  under 
antliority  of  licenses  or  permits  issued  prior  to  October  1,  1911,  whether  such 
licenses  shall  have  been  issued  for  the  first  time  or  in  renewal. 

**{e)  Pine  or  poplar  cut  on  either  Grown  lands  or  private  lands  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  New  Brunswick. 

**8.  Free  entry  will  be  denied  to  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  and  paper  board 
manufactured  from: 

"(a)  Wood  cut  on  the  Grown  lands  of  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
or  on  the  provincial  lands  of  the  Province  of  British  Golumbia  lying  west  of 
tbe  Cascade  Bange  of  mountains. 

"(6)  Wood,  other  than  pine  or  poplar,  cut  on  the  Grown  lands  of  the  Prov- 
ince Qt  New  Brunswick  under  authority  of  licenses  or  permits  issued  on  or 
after  October  1, 1911,  whether  such  licenses  shall  have  been  issued  for  the  first 
time  or  in  renewal." 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  been  requested  to  bring  these  modified  instruc- 
tions to  the  attention  of  the  consular  officers  concerned  for  their  information 
in  connection  with  the  specific  verification  of  the  exporter's  declaration  of 
origin,  which  they  are  required  to  make  on  invoices. 

Jambs  F.  Gubtis,  A88i8tant  Secretary. 


(T.  D.  32117.) 
Wood  pulp — Printing  paper, 

Instnictlons  In  T.  D.  81772  relative  to  wood  pulp  and  printing  paper  produced  from 
wood  cnt  on  the  Crown  lands  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  extended  to  include  such 
products  of  wood  cut  on  the  Indian  lands  in  the  same  Province. 

Tbeasubt  Depabtment,  December  £7,  191U 
To  collectors  of  customs  and  others  concerned: 

The  department  is  in  receipt,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  a  copy  of 
the  order  in  council  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Ganada,  dated 
April  19,  1901,  which  in  effect  prohibits  the  exportation,  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  pulp,  of  pine,  spruce,  or  other  soft  woods  cut  on  Indian  lands 
or  Indian  reserves  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  instructions  contained  In  T.  D.  31772  of  July  26,  1911,  relative  to  wood 
pnlp  and  printing  paper  produced  from  wood  cut  on  the  Grown  lands  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  are,  therefore,  hereby  extended  to  include  such  products 
of  wood  cut  on  Indian  lands  or  Indian  reserves  in  that  Province. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  this  day  been  requested  to  instruct  the  American 
consular  officers  concerned  to  certify  on  invoices  the  origin  of  the  wood  from 
which  the  products  exported  were  manufactured. 

This  decision  will  take  effect  30  days  after  date,  as  provided  in  T.  D.  28627 
of  December  18,  1907. 

Beq;>ectfully,  J.  F.  Gxtbtis,  Assistant  Secretary, 
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LEASES  GRANTED  BY  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 


LETTEK 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 

TRANSMimNO 

LIST  OF   LBASBS   OF   GOVEBNMENT   PBOPEBTY  HADE    BY    THE 
SECBETABY   OF   WAB   DUBDK}   THE    CALENDAB   YEAB    1911. 


January  12, 1912. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Groundfl  and 

ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 
WdshinfftoTiy  January  11, 1912. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  Ust  of  leases  granted  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  during  the  calendar  year  1911,  under  authority 
of  tha  act  of  Congress  approved  Julv  28,  1892  (27  Stat.  L.,  321), 
which  provides  that  "sucn  leases  snail  be  reported  annually  to 
Congress." 

Very  respectfully,  H.  L.  Stimson, 

Secretary  of  War. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General, 

Washington,  January  10,  1912. 
The  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  "list  of  leases  granted  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  during  the  calendar  year  1911,  under  authority  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  28,  1892"  (27  Stat.  L.,  321), 
together  with  the  draft  of  a  letter  for  transmitting  the  same  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives — said  act  providing  that 
"such  leases  shall  be  reported  amiually  to  Congress." 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  H.  Crowder, 
H  D— 62-2— vol  139 25  Jttdge  Advocate  General. 
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2  LEASES  GRANTED  BT  SEGBETABY  OF  WAB. 

Li$t  of  leases  by  the  Secretary  of  War  during  the  calendar  year  1911^  under  authority  of  tk 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  28, 189t. 

1.  Mrs.  George  Jackie,  Arg>ie,  Wash.    Five  years  from  January  19,  1911.    United 

States  military  reservation  on  Sand  Island,   Wash.    Consideration,  $1  pe** 
annum. 

2.  James  H.  Jones.     Five  years  from  February  1,  1911.    Part  of  Fort  Barrancas, 

Fla.     Consideration,  $1  per  annum. 

3.  Fredolph  R.  Olson.    One  year  from  March  15, 1911.     Right  of  way  on  the  lUinoiB 

and  Mississippi  Canal,  Bureau  County,  111.    Consideration,  $15  per  annum. 

4.  W.  E.  Sapp.     Five  years  from  April  1,  1911.    Tract  of  land  on  the  Illinois  and 

Mississippi  Canal,  Bureau  County,  111.    Consideration,  $5  per  annum. 
6.  John  Towers,  president  Rock  Island  Fishing  &  Hunting  Club,  Alabama.    Five 
years  from  April  15,  1911.    Rock  Island,  located  in  Cooea  River,  St.  Clair 
County,  Ala.    Consideration,  $31  per  annum. 

6.  H.  E.  Hayward,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     Five  years  from  May  1,  1911.    Island  known  as 

Maple  Island  in  the  Mississippi  River,  below  Alton,  111.    Consideration,  $5 
per  annum. 

7.  Columbia  River  Packers'  Association,  Astoria,  Oreg.    Three  years  from  May  1, 

1911 .    Sites  1,  2,  and  3,  Sand  Island,  Greg.    Consideration,  $12,509  per  annum. 

8.  Alex  Muller,  Astoria,  Greg.    Three  years  from  May  1,  1911.    Site  No.  5»  Sand 

Island,  Greg.    Consideration,  $86  per  annum. 

9.  Booth  Fisheries  Co.,  Astoria,  Greg.    Three  years  from  May  1,  1911.    Site  No.  4, 

Sand  Island,  Greg.     Consideration,  $210  per  annimi. 

10.  Charles  F.  Johnson,  Nahant,  Mass.     Four  years  from  May  1,  1911.     Part  of  the 

United  States  military  reservation  at  Nahant,  Mass.    Consideration,  $84.50  per 
annum. 

Note. — This  lease  revokes  the  former  lease  for  five  years  from  May  1,  1910, 
to  same  par t>r. 

11.  PittsburgJunction  Railroad  Co.     Five  years  from  June  1,  1911.    Land  in  twelfth 

ward,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  Herr  Island  Lock,  for  railroad  purposes.  Consider- 
ation, $100  per  annum. 

12.  The  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Co.    Five  years  from  June  1,  1911.    To  occupy  that 

portion  of  Fort  Hancock,  N.  J.,  now  covered  by  its  building  and  to  mamtain 
existing  wires,  etc.    Consideration,  $300  per  annum. 

13.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.    Five  years  from  June  1,  1911.    To  occupy 

that  portion  of  Fort  Hancock,  N.  J.,  now* covered  by  its  building  and  to  main- 
tain existing  wires,  etc.    Consideration,  $300  per  annum. 

14.  Arthur  Bergh,  Wyanet,  111.     Five  years  from  July  1,  ]911.     Right  of  way  on  the 

Illinois  &  Mississippi  Canal,  Bureau  Countv,  111.    Consideration,  $5  per  annum. 

15.  S.  T.  Marler,  Destin,  Fla.    Five  years  from  July  1,  1911.    Lot  No.  3a  on  United 

States  Military  Reservation  of  Moreno  Point,  Fla.    Consideration,  $5 per  annum. 

16.  The  Baltimore  *&  Ohio  Railroad  Co.    Five  years  from  December  1,1909.    Parcel 

of  land  at  Lork  No.  2,  Monongahela  River,  Pa.    Consideration,  $75  per  annum. 

17.  T.  R.  Osmond,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.     Five  years  from  September  1,  1911.    Frame 

house  and  premises  in  the  southwest  comer  of  Fort  Marion,  Fla.    Considera- 
tion, work  to  be  ])erf(»rmed. 
i8.  Charleston-Dunbar  Traction  Co.     One  year,  from  September  1,  1911.    Right  of 
way  12  feet  wide  on  United  States  land  at  Lock  No.  6,  Kanawha  River,  W.  Va. 
Consideration,  $150  per  annum. 

19.  George  W.  Mikesell.     Five  years  from  Julv  1,  1908.     A  tract  of  land  within  right 

of  way  of  the  Illinois  &.  Mississippi  Canal,  near  Rock  Falls,  111.  Consideration, 
$10  per  annum.     Revoked  by  the  Secretary  of  War  on  June  30,  1911. 

20.  Mary  Jane  Frazier.     Five  years* from  January  15,  1907.     Part  of  the  United  States 

Military  Reservation  at  Fort  Barranca,*^,  Fla.  Consideration:  $1  per  annum. 
Revoked  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  take  effect  February  1,  1911. 

21.  J.  II.  Nunneloo,  Montrromory,  Ala.     Five  years  from  December  1,  1908.     United 

States  Military  Kesorvation  of  Perdido  Bay,  Ala.  Consideration:  $5  per 
annum.     Revoked  by  department  February  15,  1911,  upon  request  of  leasee. 

22.  Monte  L.  Pickens,  Panama  City,  Fla.     Five  years  from  May  1,  1911.     Part  of 

the  United  States  Military  Reservation  of  St.  Andrews  Bay,  Fla.  Considera- 
tion: $30  per  annum.     Revoked  by  the  Secretary  of  War  September  16,  1911. 

23.  Lease,  five  years  from  Aujrust  24,  1908,  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Peterson,  of  Pensacola,  Fla., 

of  a  part  of  the  United  States  Military  Reservation  on  Santa  Rosa  Island  (Fort 
Pickens  Military  Reservation).  Consideration:  $12  per  annum.  Revoked  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  December  20,  1910.  Renewed  and  revocation  recalled 
July  — ,  1911. 
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SALE  OF  COTTON  TO  CONFEDERATE  STATES 
GOVERNMENT. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 

RELATING  TO 

PEB80KS  WHO    SOLD    COTTON   TO    THE    CONFEDEBATE    STATES 

60VEBNMENT. 


January  13,  1912. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Treasury 
Department  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  January  6,  1912. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  House  resolution  333,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Jacoway  December  9,  1911,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  War  Claims,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
prepare  from  records  in  his  possession,  either  those  of  the  United 
States  Government  or  those  of  the  late  Confederate  States,  a  list  of 
persons  shown  to  have  sold  cotton  to  the  Confederate  States  Govern- 
ment, or  to  have  entered  into  any  agreement  to  sell  cotton  to  said 
Government,  and  also  to  House  resolution  349,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Candler  December  19,  1911,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Treasury  Department,  which  calls  for  the  prep- 
aration and  transmission  of  all  the  information  specified  in  House 
resolution  333,  and  in  addition  requires  information  whether  the 
cotton  sold  to  the  Confederate  Government  was  subsequently  taken 
possession  of  by  oflBcers  of  the  United  States  Government;  and  if  so, 
the  disposition  of  the  cotton,  the  gross  and  net  proceeds  realized 
from  any  sales  thereof,  and  whether  or  not  the  proceeds  now  remain 
in  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  also  to  show  the  cotton  for  which 
claims  have  been  filed  in  the  Treasur>^  Department,  and  the  names 
of  persons  by  whom  such  claims  were  filed. 
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The  resolutions  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  cotton  claims  which, 
under  section  162  of  the  judicial  code  approved  March  3,  1911  (36 
Stat.,  1139-1140),  were  referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  adjudica- 
tion, and  as  this  department  is  now  activelv  employed  in  the  work  of 
collecting  and  arranging  information  for  the  use  of  the  coiut  in  the 
trial  of  pending  cases,  it  would  seem  that  neither  the  interests  of  the 
claimants  nor  of  the  Government  would  be  subserved  by  diverting  the 
limited  available  force  of  the  department  from  the  completion  of  the 
information  desired  by  the  court,  to  engage  in  the  preparation  of  the 
data  specified  in  the  resolutions. 

The  additional  information  reguired  by  House  resolution  349 
intended  to  show  the  disposition  or  the  cotton,  the  proceeds  realized 
therefrom  and  now  remaining  in  the  Treasiuy  with  a  report  of  aU  the 
claims  for  such  cotton  heretofore  filed,  would  necessitate  a  further 
and  separate  examination  of  all  Civil  War  records  of  the  department 
pertaining  to  cotton  transactions,  and  of  all  cotton  claims  heretofore 
filed  in  either  the  Treasury  Department  or  the  courts,  to  determine 
the  claims  in  which  the  proceeds  of  the  cotton  were  refunded  by  the 
Treasury  Department  imder  general  and  special  laws  authorizing 
such  refunds,  or  paid  to  claimants  upon  judgments  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  and  other  courts. 

The  ma^itude  of  the  task  suggested  by  the  call  for  the  information 
specified  in  the  resolutions  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
records  possessed  by  this  department  are  very  voluminous,  and  the 
task  of  preparing  the  proposed  Ust  of  sales  alone  probably  would 
require  several  months  tune  for  its  completion,  as  an  exnaustiTe 
examination  of  all  related  records  would  be  necessary  to  comply  with 
that  part  of  the  resolutions  directing  that  the  statement  shall  show 
whether  the  sale  was  a  completed  one  or  only  an  agreement  to  sell 
and  whether  the  price  agreed  upon  had  actually  been  paid  by  the 
Confederate  Government. 

In  explanation  of  this  phase  of  the  claims,  it  may  be  stated  that 
when  the  sales  were  consummated  the  Confederate  Government,  not 
having  storage  facilities  for  the  concentration  of  the  cotton  at  depots, 
caused  the  sellers  to  contract  to  store  and  care  for  the  cotton  on  their 
plantations  and  to  deliver  it  at  designated  points  on  the  order  of  the 
Confederate  treasury  department,  and  under  such  agreements  the 
former  owners  have  been  regarded  as  bailees  of  the  cotton. 

Much  cotton  of  this  character  was  thus  in  possession  of  the  former 
owners  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  was  subsequently  collected  by  agents  of  the  United  States 
and  sold,  and  the  proceeds  placed  in  the  Treasury. 

As  payments  for  cotton  purchased  by  the  Confederate  Government 
were  largely  made  in  Confederate  bonds,  rendered  valueless  as  a  result 
of  the  war,  those  persons  who  sold  their  cotton  to  the  Confederate 
Government  have  contended  that  the  sale  was  incomplete  in  that  they 
never  parted  with  the  possession  of  the  cotton,  ana,  moreover,  that 
as  the  Confederate  bonds  received  in  payment  were  of  no  value,  the 
sale  was  void  as  being  without  consideration.  As  most  of  these  sales 
occurred  \r  the  years  from  1861  to  1864  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
department  has  no  information  of  how  the  bonds  were  disposed  of  by 
those  who  received  them,  but  it  is  probable  that  many  of  them  were 
sold  while  such  securities  still  retained  a  marketable  value. 
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Congress  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1911,  supra,  has  committed  the 
idjudication  of  the  cotton  claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  the 
fuDest  information  as  to  sales  of  cotton  by  individuals  to  the  Con- 
federate Grovemment  ^dll  be  furnished  to  the  Court  of  Claims  from 
the  records  possessed  hj  the  department  so  as  to  present  the  facts 

S»rtaining  to  each  individual  case,  and  as  section  164  of  said  act  of 
arch  3,  1911,  authorizes  the  court  to  call  upon  this  department  for 
any  information  or  papers  necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  its  business 
it  would  seem  that  the  law  sending  the  claims  to  the  court  for  adju- 
dication to  be  there  proceded  in  as  in  other  cases  contemplated  that 
the  procuring  of  all  necessary  evidence  from  departmental  records 
should  be  conducted  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  law  and  under  the 
rules  of  the  court. 

Evidence  that  the  cotton  for  which  a  claim  is  filed  was  actually  sold 
to  the  Confederate  Government  is  matter  of  defense  to  be  offered  in 
court  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  as 
recjuired  by  section  185  of  the  judicial  code,  and,  in  my  opinionj  com- 
pUance  with  the  resolutions,  in  advance  of  the  filing  of  such  clauns  in 
the  Court  of  Claims,  by  disclosing  the  details  of  the  Government's 
defense  against  the  claims,  would  be  injurious  to  thepubhc  interests. 

The  many  controverted  Questions  of  fact  and  law  involved  in  the 
sales  of  cotton  to  the  Confederate  Government  will  be  determined  by 
the  Court  of  Claims  in  the  exercise  of  the  full  jurisdiction  given  to  the 
court  to  adjudge  said  cotton  claims,  and  full  information  from  the 
records  of  the  (tepartment  relating  to  such  sales  will  be  furnished  to 
the  court  in  respionse  to  its  calls  made  under  said  section  164  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1911. 

As  the  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  submission  of  evidence  from 
the  records  of  this  department  direct  to  the  Court  of  Claims  appear  to 
meet  every  requirement  for  the  adjudication  of  the  cotton  claims,  it 
is  beheved  that  the  specific  data,  when  furnished  as  called  for  and 
desired  by  the  court,  will  supply  all  necessary  information  as  to  sales 
of  cotton  to  the  Confederate  uovemment  and  of  all  other  facts  of 
record  pertaining  to  the  claims  in  such  form  and  detail  as  to  present 
the  complete  facts  of  each  individual  case. 
Respectfully, 

Fbanelin  MacVeagh, 

Secretary. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 

TBANSUITTIMG,  IN  RESPONSE  TO  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  NO.  270 

mrORMATION  RELATING  TO 

TRUCKEE-CARSON-LAKE  TAHOE 

PROJECT 


Jakuary  13, 1912. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  illustrations 


WASHINGTON 
1912 
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Depabtmbnt  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington^  January   T2^   1912. 
Hon.  South  Trimble, 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representaiives. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  House  resolution  No.  270, 1  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  herewith  all  the  papers  in  the  files  of  this  department, 
indexed  and  digested,  relative  to  the  Truckee-Carson-Late  Tahoe 
project. 

Very  respectfully,  James  Wilson, 

Secretary. 
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Report  on  the  Possible  Water-Power  Development  op  the  Water- 
shed OF  the  Truckee  RrvER  Above  Clarks  Station,  Nev. 

By  O.  C.  Mebbill. 
[Sept.  20,  1909.] 

United  States  Department  or  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service,  District  5, 
San  FrandscOy  Cal,^  September  20^  1909. 
The  Forester, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  submit  herewith,  "  A  Report  on  the  Possible 
Water-Power  Development  of  the  Watershed  oi  the  Truckee  River 
Above  Clarks  Station,  Nev." 

This  report  has  aimed  to  present  in  considerable  detail  such  infor- 
mation as  has  been  secured  concerning  the  several  reservoir  sites 
within  the  Truckee  River  watershed  that  might  be  developed  for 
power  purposes  under  the  terms  of  the  Truckee  River  General  Elec- 
tric Co. — Reclamation  Service  agreement  of  May,  1909.  While  this 
report  can  not  go  into  the  details  of  cost  estimates,  upon  which  alone 
final  conclusions  could  be  reached  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  con- 
struction of  any  particular  reservoir  described  herein,  it  is  believed 
fhat  all  the  sites  named  are  sufficiently  favorable  to  warrant  their 
inclusion  in  a  tentative  scheme  of  general  development. 

In  the  several  projects  for  power  plants  also  outlined  herein,  it 
has  been  the  intention  to  present  such  a  series  of  developments  as, 
from  the  data  available,  would  seem  not  only  feasible  of  construction, 
but  also  capable  of  making  a  complete  utilization  of  the  water-power 
resources  of  the  entire  watershed,  regardless  of  whether  such  devel- 
opments would  be  located  within  or  without  the  Tahoe  National 
Forest  and  regardless  of  any  conflict  between  such  developments  and 
the  irrigation  or  other  uses  dependent  upon  the  water  resources  of 
the  same  draina^  basin.  As  stated  above,  in  relation  to  reservoir 
sites,  this  report  nas  not  gone  into  estimates  of  costs  of  construction, 
such  as  would  be  necessary  before  arriving  at  any  final  conclusion 
r^arding  the  feasibility  of  any  particular  development  outlined 
herein.  As  far,  however,  as  judgment  can  be  based  on  the  data  now 
at  hand  all  these  projects  seem  feasible. 

A  brief  outline  has  been  given  of  the  origin  of  the  ownershm  of 
and  the  right  to  operate  the  dam  and  gates  at  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  and  tlie  several  changes  in  title  which  have  led  up  to  the 
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present  claims  of  the  Truckee  River  Greneral  Electric  Co.,  upon 
which  are  based  their  recent  negotiations  with  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service. 

Brief  discussions  have  also  been  given  of  the  probable  effect  of 
the  execution  of  this  agreement  upon  the  amount  of  water  available 
in  the  future  for  the  use  of  the  Truckee-Carson  project  and  what 
effect  the  rights  granted  under  this  agreement  would  have  upon  the 
creaticm  of  a  water-power  mcmopoly  in  eastern  California  and 
Nevada. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  general  summary  at  the  end  of 
this  report,  where  the  main  features  considered  are  briefly  outlined. 
Very  respectfully, 

O.  C.  Merrill,  Engineer. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Instructions. — In  pursuance  of  the  request  contained  in  the  Asso- 
ciate Forester's  letter,  "  L — Policy— Power— 6-28-09,"  a  general  ^- 
amination  was  made  of  the  watershed  and  reservoir  sites  on  Donner 
and  Prosser  Creeks  and  the  Little  Truckee  River,  from  July  20-24, 
inclusive,  1909,  and  of  the  Washoe  Valley,  Nev.,  on  July  30"and  31, 
1909,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Associate  Forester's  telegram  of 
August  13,  1909,  a  second  and  more  detailed  examination  of  possible 
power  locations  on  the  Truckee  River  watershed  was  made,  from 
August  19-21,  inclusive,  1909. 

Nature  of  the  investigations. — ^The  short  period  of  time  devoted 
to  the  several  examinations  and  the  methods  necessarily  employed 
permit  of  only  approximate  results.  With  two  exceptions,  only  such 
reservoir  sites  were  examined  as  had  been  previously  examined  and 
surveyed  by  the  engineers  of  the  United  States  Greblogical  Survey. 
These,  however,  comprise  all,  or  a  majority  of  the  sites,  that  could 
be  economically  developed.  When  surveys  did  not  show  the  heads 
available  for  power  purposes,  these  were  determined  by  carefully 
checked  aneroid-barometer  readings. 

Purpose  of  the  investigations. — ^The  investigations,  both  field  and 
office,  nave  aimed  to  determine,  as  closely  as  the  data  permitted,  tiie 
probable  location  and  feasibility  of  construction  of  any  reservoirs 
that  might  be  built  in  the  event  of  the  execution  of  the  proposed  con- 
tract between  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  and  the  Rec- 
lamation Service ;  the  location  and  extent  of  the  national  forest  lands 
that  would  be  involved ;  the  amount  of  power  that  could  be  developed 
on  the  entire  watershed  under  consideration ;  the  opportunity  for  the 
monopoly  of  this  power  presented  by  the  terms  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment ;  the  relation  between  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co. 
and  other  companies  operating  or  proposing  to  operate  in  this  or  ad- 
jacent districts;  and,  m  a  general  way,  how  the  proposed  contract 
would  affect  the  quantity  of  water  available  for  the  Truckee-Carson 
Reclamation  project,  and  what  relation  it  would  bear  to  the  general 
policy  of  the  Forest  Service  toward  commercial  power  developments. 

Data  available  and  utilized. — ^Rainfall  records  have  been  kept  at 
several  stations  within  the  basins  of  the  Truckee  River,  mainly  by 
agents  and  operatives  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Lake 
Tahoe  Railroad  &  Transportation  Co.  These  records  date  back  in 
several  instances  to  1870  (see  Table  No.  2,  p.  14),  and  up  to  and  in- 
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eluding  1901  may  be  found  in  Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  since  that  date  in  report  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau. 

Kecwds  of  run-off  have  been  r^ularly  kept  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  at  Tahoe,  CaL,  State  Line  and  Vista,  Nev.,  since 
1900,  and  for  a  snorter  period  of  time  <mi  Donner  and  Prosser  Creeks 
and  on  the  Little  Truckee  River,  with  occasional  records  and  meas- 
urements on  other  streams  within  the  Truckee  River  watershed. 
These  records  are  published  in  Water  Supply  Papers,  Nos.  68,  81, 
85, 133,  176,  and  212. 

A  general  study  of  water  storage  in  the  Truckee  Basin  with  de- 
scription of  the  available  reservoir  sites,  with  records  of  rainfall  and 
run-off,  and  witii  estimates  of  the  storage  available  for  irrigation, 
based  upon  data  up  to  and  including  1901,  may  be  found  in  Water 
Supply  Taper  No.  68,  1902,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Information  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  operations  on  the 
Truckee  River,  the  several  changes  in  ownership  that  have  led  up  to 
the  present  combination  of  all  the  power  plants^  and  to  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Reclamation  Service  culminating  in  the  form  of  agree- 
ment of  May,  1909,  have  been  secured  mainly  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  firm  of  Thomas,  Gerstle,  Frick  &  Beedy,  San 
Francisco. 

Location  of  area  affected. — ^The  proposed  contract  between  the 
Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  and  the  Reclamation  Service  con- 
cerns all  the  watershed  of  the  Truckee  River  and  its  tributaries  above 
Clarks  Station,  Nev.,  including  the  watershed  of  Lake  Tahoe,  the 
Washoe  and  Steamboat  Valleys.  The  larger  part  of  this  area  lies  in 
the  State  of  California,  comprising  portions  of  Alpine,  Eldorado, 
Placer,  Nevada  and  Sierra  Counties.  The  remainder  lies  in  Douglas, 
Ormsby,  and  Washoe  Counties,  Nev.  The  entire  area  affected  is 
about  1,520  square  miles,  of  which  about  950  smiare  miles  are  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  remaining  570  square  miles  in  rfevada. 

As  appears  on  the  status  map  accompanying  this  report,  a  rela- 
tively small  portion  of  the  entire  area  is  national  forest  land.  Every 
alternate  section  over  practically  the  whole  watershed  is  railroad 
land,  while  many  of  the  remaining  sections  have  been  patented.  In 
consequence  the  amount  of  national  forest  land  that  would  be  ac- 
tually occupied  in  event  of  the  complete  development  of  this  water- 
shed is  small.  The  extent  of  this  area  will  be  shown  in  detail  in  the 
succeeding  pages. 

ORIGIN    OF  THE   RIGHTS   OP   THE   TRUCKEE   RIVER   GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

COMPANY. 

Ths  act  of  1870.^ln  the  year  1870  the  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom 
Co.,  composed  of  the  promoters  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Hop- 
kins, Stanford,  and  others,  applied  to  the  California  Legislature  for 
a  franchise  permitting  them  to  improve  the  channel  of  the  Truckee 
River  from  the  lake  outlet  to  the  town  of  Truckee  by  clearing  the 
channel  of  obstructions  and  by  erecting  a  dam  at  the  lake  outlet  and 
others  at  such  points  as  they  might  desire,  between  the  lake  outlet 
and  the  town  of  Truckee,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  channel 
suitable  for  the  transportation  of  wood,  logs,  and  lumber.    Appli- 
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cation  was  also  made  for  the  right  to  levy  tolls  on  all  other  persons 
or  corporations  who  might  wish  to  use  the  improved  channel  for 
similar  purposes.  The  act  granting  these  rights  was  passed  and  ap- 
proved on  April  4, 1870,  and  was  as  follows: 

Chafteb  DXIII. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.,  their  associates  and  as- 
signs, to  Improve  the  channel  of  the  Truckee  River  from  its  source  to  the 
town  of  Truclcee,  and  to  erect  flood  gates  th«:^ln  and  to  coUect  tolls. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  saiate  and  assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  The  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.  is  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  improve,  at  Its  own  expense,  the  channel  of  the  Tmckee  Blver 
from  its  source  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State  of  California  by  removing 
the  rocks,  bowlders,  gravel,  and  timbers  therefrom  and  by  erecting  flood  gates 
at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  and  along  the  channel  of  said  river,  not  more  than  5 
feet  in  height,  so  as  to  render  it  practicaWe  to  float  saw  logs,  lumber,  and 
wood  down  said  channel  to  said  town  of  Truckee. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  the  said  DcHmer  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.  shall  have  ezpended, 
in  the  improvements  provided  for  In  the  first  section  of  this  act,  the  sum  of 
$25,000,  then,  from  that  time  forward,  for  the  term  of  20  years,  it  shall  be  and 
is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  ask  for  and  collect,  demand,  and 
receive,  as  toll  and  compensation  for  the  use  of  said  improvem«its  of  said 
river,  from  each  and  every  person  and  corporation,  and  from  all  persons  float- 
ing saw  logs  or  timber  intended  to  be  sawed  into  lumber,  or  timber  to  be  used 
for  building  or  construction  purposes,  or  lumber  or  wood,  down  the  channel  of 
said  river  between  the  lake  and  said  town  of  Truckee,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
50  cents  for  each  1,000  feet  of  lumber  said  timber  or  saw  logs  will  make  ind 
not  to  exceed  50  cents  for  each  1,000  feet  of  saw  timber  and  26  cents  for  eadi 
cord  of  wood  containing  128  cubic  feet,  said  toll  or  compensation  to  be  paid 
before  said  lumber,  logs,  timber,  or  wood  reaches  said  town  of  Truckee :  Provided, 
That  this  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  give  the  right  of  collecting  any 
toUs  or  compensation  on  any  lumber  or  material  floated  down  said  stream  by 
any  of  the  same  from  the  State  of  California  Into  the  State  of  Nevada,  nor  in 
any  manner  to  affect  the  commerce  between  said  States  by  way  of  said  stream. 

Seo.  3.  If  the  toll  and  compensation  provided  for  in  the  second  section  of  ttils 
act  is  not  paid  before  the  said  timber,  logs,  lumber,  or  wood  reaches  the  said 
town  of  Truckee,  said  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.,  Its  officers,  agents,  and 
^nployees,  or  any  person  acting  under  their  direction,  may  seixe  and  take 
Into  their  or  his  possession  the  timber,  lumber,  logs,  or  wood  so  floated  down  the 
Chanel  of  said  river  on  which  the  said  toll  or  compensation  has  not  been  paid: 
and  upon  giving  two  weeks*  notice,  in  the  manner  In  which  constables  are 
required  to  give  notice  of  sale  of  personal  property  in  execution,  he  or  they 
may  sell  at  public  auction,  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash,  sufficient  of  the  same 
to  pay  the  toll  or  compensation  due :  Provided^  That  at  the  time  of  making  the 
sale  at  auction  the  person  making  the  sale  shall  announce  to  the  bystanders 
the  amount  of  toll  due,  and  shall  sell  the  same  In  parcels  of  not  more  than 
10,000  feet  of  logs,  timber,  or  lumber,  or  not  more  than  10  cords  of  wood,  until 
tne  amount  of  toll  or  compensation  has  been  received. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  when  the  said  company  to  which  this 
franchise  is  granted  shall  have  expended  said  sum  of  $25,000  in  the  improve- 
ment of  said  river,  said  company  may.  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of 
super\i8ors  of  Placer  County,  make  proof  before  said  board  aa  to  the  amonnt 
then  expended  In  good  faith ;  an  order  shall  be  entered  on  their  minutes  that 
said  Slim  has  been  expended  on  their  improvements;  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward said  toll  or  compensation  may  be  collected  and  received. 

Sec.  5.  The  dam  and  floodgates  herein  anthorlssed  to  be  constructed  shall  each, 
when  constructed,  contain  a  fish  way  or  flsh  ladder,  so  that  flsh  can  readily 
pass  upstream  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn.  Said  flshways  or  fish 
ladders  shall  be  kept  by  the  proprietors  of  this  franchise  In  constant  repair; 
and  should,  from  any  cause,  the  flshway  or  ladder  be  out  of  repair,  so  that  flsh 
can  not  pass  up  the  stream,  then  during  all  the  period  that  said  flshway  or  ft* 
ladder  shall  be  out  of  repair  said  company  shall  not  be  authorised  to  coUect 
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tolls  for  any  Inmber  or  timber  that  may  be  floated  down  the  river.  Should  the 
fifihways  or  flsh  ladders  be  permitted  to  remain  for  three  months  in  a  condition 
80  that  fish  can  not  pass  upstream,  then,  upon  complaint  of  any  citiz^i  and 
proof  of  the  fact  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Placer  County,  said  board  of 
soperrisors  shall  declare  the  franchise  forfeited  to  the  State,  whereupon  the 
right  of  said  company  to  collect  tolls  shall  cease:  Provided,  That  this  act  shall 
not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  appropriation  of  the  water  of  Lake  Blgler 
or  Truckee  River  for  manufacturing,  irrigating,  domestic,  or  mining  purposes 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  decrease  the  supply  of  water  in  said  river  below  the 
quantity  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  nor  to  interfere 
with  the  use  of  the  channel  of  said  river  for  the  purpose  herein  granted  to  the 
company  named  in  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved,  April  4,  1870. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  a  timber  crib  dam  was  constructed 
at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe,  with  its  spillway  at  such  an  elevation  as 
to  raise  the  lake  level  6  feet — ^not  5  feet,  as  stipulated  in  the  act — 
while  several  other  smaller  dams  were  constructed  along  the  river 
between  the  lake  and  the  town  of  Truckee. 

About  five  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  namelv,  on  November 
6, 1875,  as  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Placer  County 
show  (see  Appendix  IJ,  the  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  C!o.  made 
proof  to  the  above  boara  of  the  expenditure  of  the  $25,000  stipulated 
in  the  act  and  presumably  from  tnat  date  forward  began  to  exercise 
the  right  of  collecting  tolls.  The  20-year  limit  for  exercising  this 
right  would  therefore  have  expired  on  November  6,  1895.  No  pro- 
vision seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  act,  however,  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  right  to  maintain  the  dam  and  to  use  the  channel  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  logs  and  timber,  except  for  proved  violation 
of  the  requirements  to  maintain  fish  ladders  in  the  several  dams. 
Whether  the  terms  of  the  act  were  followed  any  more  closely  in  this 
r^ard  than  in  that  limiting  the  height  of  the  dams  is  not  known,  or 
whether  any  complaint  during  the  time  in  which  the  franchise  was 
enjoyed  was  ever  made  by  any  citizen,  as  provided  for  in  section  5. 

EXERCISE  OF  RIGHT  BY  PRESCRIPTION. 

How  long  the  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.  operated  the  flood- 

¥ites  for  the  purposes  granted  in  the  act  is  also  uncertain.  Mr. 
aylor,  in  his  report  in  1902  (Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68).  states 
that  the  dam  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  had  not  been  used  for  noating 
logs  for  five  years  previous  to  that  date.  The  outlet  dam  has,  how- 
ever, been  used  continually  for  regulating  the  flow  from  Lake  Tahoe 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  power  plants  that  have  been  constructed 
along  the  river  between  Truckee  and  Reno. 

How  good  a  title  to  the  use  of  this  outlet  dam  for  power  purposes 
the  Donn^  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.  acquired  under  the  above  act  and 
under  the  subsequent  apparently  undisputed  and  uncontested  posses- 
sion and  operation  of  the  floodgates  and  whether  that  right  has  been 
fortified  by  appropriation  under  general  State  law  is  also  uncertain. 
The  records  of  Placer  and  Eldorado  Counties  are  being  searched  and 
any  information  bearing  upon  this  question  will  be  submitted  later. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  a  prominent  attorney,  who  has  for  several  years 
been  concerned  in  the  transfer  of  these  properties,  that  the  title  passed 
by  the  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom-  Co.  to  its  successors  is,  to  say  the 
leietst,  not  unassailable. 
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Having  long  discontinued  the  use  of  the  dam  for  the  purposes 
originally  intended  and  getting  no  returns  to  offset  the  expense  of 
operation,  the  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.,  in  the  persons  of  the 
heirs  of  the  original  incorporators,  in  the  year  1903  (dates  are  ap- 
proximate only)  issued  notices  to  the  owners  of  power  plants  along 
the  river  containing  demands  for  rental  in  consideration  of  the  use 
of  the  water  stored  and  controllcKi  by  the  company's  dam  and  gates. 
These  notices  were  at  first  ignored,  but  when  supported  by  the 
threat  to  open  the  gates  and  allow  all  the  stored  waters  to  escape,  the 
Fleischackers,  who  owned  two  of  the  power  plants  below  Truckee, 
made  overtures  for  the  purchase  of  so  much  of  the  land  at  the  outlet 
of  the  lake  as  would  serve  to  include  the  dam  and  gates,  together 
with  whatever  of  title  to  and  right  to  operate  these  gates  the  Donner 
Lumber  &  Boom  Co.  had  acquired.  The  54  acres  described  in  the 
Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.-Reclamation  Service  agreement 
was  accordingly  sold  to  the  Fleischackers  for  $45,000,  with  a  clause 
inserted  in  the  deed  granting  in  addition  the  littoral  rights  along  that 
strip  of  land  still  retained  by  the  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.,  and 
separating  the  54-acre  tract  from  the  Tahoe  Tavern  property,  together 
with  the  sole  privilege  of  cutting  a  channel  through  this  piece  of 
property  for  the  purpose  of  carrymg  out  thereby  the  water  of  Lake 
Tahoe. 

NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  UNITED  STATES  RECLAMATION  SERVICE. 

Not  lon^  thereafter  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  through 
Messrs.  Bien,  Savage,  and  Taylor,  sought  to  purchase  the  tract  still 
owned  by  the  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.,  and,  apparently  not 
believing  that  the  deeding  of  the  littoral  rights  along  tnis  property 
to  the  Fleischackers  could  hold,  bought  this  property  for  $7,500  from 
the  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.,  with  the  mtention  of  immediately 
constructing  through  this  land  a  second  and  artificial  outlet  from 
Lake  Tahoe.  The  contract  for  the  work  was  let  and  the  men  and 
machinery  were  on  the  ground,  when  aU  operations  were  stopped  by 
injunctions  levied  by  Messrs.  Tevis  and  Baldwin,  and  the  contract 
was  canceled. 

Negotiations  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  with  the  Flrisch- 
acker  interests  looking  to  some  form  of  equitable  and  mutuallv  sat- 
isfactory agreement  by  which  the  Reclamation  Service  should  pur- 
chase the  54-acre  tract  at  the  lake  outlet  and  should  secure  control 
and  operation  of  the  dam  and  gates  in  return  for  guaranteeing  to 
the  power  company  a  certain  minimum  flow  of  water  at  their  plants. 
Deeds  were  drawn  up  providing  for  such  arrangements,  but  never 
came  to  the  point  of  final  execution.     (See  pages  130-141.) 

CONSOLIDATION  BY  THE  HAMMON  INTERESTS. 

In  the  meantime  the  so-called  Hammon  interests,  including,  it  is 
stated,  a  syndicate  of  English  capitalists  and  New  York  and  Boston 
bankers,  together  with  the  engineering  firm  of  Stone  &  Webster,  of 
Boston,  and  through  F.  G.  Baum,  of  San  Francisco,  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  Nevada-California  Power  Co.,  acquired  control  of 
all  the  power  plants  operating  on  the  Truckee  River.    Under  the  new 
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management  the  rights  demanded  by  the  company  in  return  for  allow- 
ing the  Reclamation  Service  to  control  and  operate  the  gates  at  the 
lake  outlet  in  such  manner  as  to  render  available  the  flocS  waters  by 
them  appropriated  acquired  new  proportions  and  included  in  the  form 
of  agreement  of  March,  1909  (see  pages  130-141),  in  addition  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  earlier  contract,  the  right  to  take  the  waters  of 
Lake  Tahoe  through  an  artificial  outlet,  "  the  second  diversion,*'  at  a 

fJace  and  at  a  time  subject  only  to  the  company's  option ;  the  right  to 
ocate  reservoirs,  power  houses,  roads,  conduits,  and  transmission  lines 
on  any  public  land  within  the  entire  watershed  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the 
Truckee  River,  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  such  selections  must 
be  made  within  a  period  of  five  years  and  construction  must  be  com- 
pleted within  a  further  period  of  five  years,  and  the  right  to  hold  and 
use  these  sites  in  perpetuity,  subject  to  no  charge  and  to  no  control. 

PRESENT  POWER  DEVELOPMENTS. 
FLOBI8TON  PXJLP  &  PAPEB  CO.,  AT  FLOBISTON. 

Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68  gives  the  following  description  of  this 
plant: 

The  Floriston  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  ♦  ♦  ♦  is  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of 
paper  from  wood  pulp.  For  the  operation  of  the  plant  the  water  is  diverted 
from  the  river  by  means  of  a  timl)er  dam  and  is  conveyed  to  the  mill  through  a 
wood«i-stave  pipe  5  feet  in  interior  diameter  and  2,000  feet  long.  Six  turbines, 
varying  in  capacity  from  100  to  1,000  horsepower  and  aggregating  2,700  horse- 
power, are  employed  to  run  the  machinery,  the  water  being  delivered  to  each 
wheel  under  a  head  of  51  feet.  It  is  estimated  by  the  owners  of  the  plant  that 
1J500  horsepower  is  required  to  run  it  to  its  full  capacity,  to  generate  which 
about  320  cubic  feet  per  second  of  water  is  needed.  The  flow  of  the  river  during 
the  fall  and  winter,  however,  is  frequently  less  than  that  amount,  and,  as  a  con- 
j«equence,  the  company  is  now  preparing  to  install  stenm  power  for  supplementary 
uses.     (Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68,  1902,  p.  70.) 

The  "  indenture,"  dated  October  15, 1908  (see  pages  130-141) ,  states 
the  "  diversion  capacity  "  of  the  plant  to  be  400  cubic  feet  per  second 
and  the  "  head  "  as  56  feet,  which,  with  80  per  cent  efficiency  of  the 
water  wheels,  would  give  2,040  horsepower.  Since  this  is,  however,  a 
low-head  plant  and  probably  is  not  equipped  with  up-to-date  ma- 
chinery, it  is  likely  that  the  efficiency  is  not  above  00  per  cent,  which 
would  give  a  maximum  output  of  but  little  over  1,500  horsepower. 

TRUCKEE  RIVEB  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.  AT  FARAD. 

Less  than  2  miles  below  Floriston  Is  the  power  plant  of  the  Truckee  River 
General  Electric  Co.,  which  Is  engaged  in  the  development  of  power  for  trans- 
mission electrically  to  Virginia,  for  use  in  mining  operations.  The  water  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  is  taken  from  the  river  Immediately  below  the  Floriston 
Paper  MiUs,  and  is  conveyed  by  means  of  a  wooden  flume,  8,500  feet  in  length, 
to  the  power  house,  where  it  is  delivered  to  the  wheels  under  a  head  of  85.0 
feet.  The  inside  dimensions  of  the  flume  are.  width  10  feet  and  depth  7  feet. 
Its  carrying  capacity  when  filled  to  a  depth  of  6  feet  is  estimated  at  300  second- 
feet    (Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68,  1902,  p.  73.) 

The  "  indenture  "  of  October  15,  1908,  gives  the  "  diversion  ca- 
pacity "  as  400  cubic  feet  per  second  and  the  "  head  "  as  85  feet.  The 
"  diversion  capacity  "  there  given  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  estimated 
capacity  of  the  flume  as  given  above.    However,  if  the  figures  given 
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in  the  ''  indenture  "  be  accepted,  the  power  generated  would  be,  at  80 
per  cent  efficiency,  3,090  horsepower,  and  at  60  per  cent  efficiency, 
2,320  horsepower.  Probably,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Floriston  Pulp  4 
Paper  Co.,  60  per  cent  efficiency  more  nearly  represents  the  real  ct- 
pacity  of  the  plant.  This  is  corroborated  by  a  statement  in  the  En- 
gineering Record  of  July  17,  1909,  saying  that  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  is  1,700  kilowatts,  which  is  equivalent  to  2,280  horsepower. 

TBUCKEB  RIVER  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  00.   AT  FLEISCH. 

This  plant  is  situated  at  Fleisch,  about  8  miles  below  Farad.  In 
the  above-mentioned  "  indenture  "  its  "  diversion  capacity  "  is  said  to 
be  300  cubic  feet  per  second  and  the  "  head  ''  26  feet,  which  at  80  per 
cent  efficiency  of  the  wheels  would  make  a  power  output  of  3,440 
horsepower.  The  installed  capacity  is  stated  in  the  Engineering 
Record  of  July  17,  1909,  page  73,  to  be  2,300  kilowatts,  which  is 
equivalent  to  3,080  horsepower. 

WASHOE  POWER  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.   AT   MOOtTL. 

The  power  house  is  situated  on  the  Truckee  River  a  short  distance 
below  the  power  house  at  Fleisch.  The  "  indenture ''  gives  the  "  di- 
version capacity  "  as  320  cubic  feet  per  second  and  the  "  head  "  at  88 
feet,  which  at  80  per  cent  efficiency  of  the  wheel  would  make  a  power 
output  of  2,400  horsepower,  and  at  60  per  cent  efficiency,  1,800  horse- 
power. 

BENO  POWER  LIGHT  &   WATER  CO.   AT  RENO. 

About  11  miles  above  Reno  the  Reno  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  dlrerts 
water  from  the  river  to  supply  power  for  lighting  the  town.  For  this  purpose 
It  Is  estimated  by  the  electrician  In  charge  that  200  horsepower  Is  now  em- 
ployed, and  as  the  net  head  on  the  water  wheel  Is  about  38  feet  approxlmatdy 
60  cubic  feet  per  second  are  necessary.  The  capacity  of  the  canal  and  flame 
from  the  river  Is  probably  double  this,  however.  (Water  Supply  Paper  Na 
68,  1902,  p.  73.) 

The  diversion  capacity,  as  stated  in  the  "  indenture,"  is  250  cubic 
feet  per  second,  or  double  that  stated  in  the  above  report.  The 
"  head  "  is  given  as  41  feet.  New  ec^uipment  has  been  recently  in- 
stalled, consisting  of  a  unit  of  700-kilowatt  capacity,  equivalent  to 
840  horsepower,  making  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  as  reconstructed 
about  80  per  cent 

OTHER  POWER  DEVTXOPMENTS  ON  THE  TRUCKEE  RIVEB. 

The  above-named  power  plants  are  all  at  present  under  the  control 
of  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.,  which  furnishes  power 
for  lighting  in  Truckee,  Reno,  Virginia,  Carson,  and  several  other 
towns,  supplies  current  for  the  street  railway  system  in  Reno,  and 
transmits  power  at  20,000  volts  for  use  in  the  mines  at  Virginia  City. 
In  addition  to  the  preceding,  there  are  several  power  plants  or  fac- 
tories of  small  capacity  on  the  river;  the  Truckee  Lumber  Co.'s  saw- 
mill and  sash  factories  at  Truckee,  the  Verdi  Mill  Co.'s  factories  at 
Verdi,  the  Riverside  Flour  Mill  and  the  Reno  Reduction  Works  at 
Reno,  and  the  Wadsworth  Light  &  Power  Co.  at  Wadsworth,  with 
an  aggregate  capacity  amountmg  to  probably  900  horsepower. 
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Table  No.  12,  page  58,  gives  a  summary  of  the  "  diversi(Mi  ca- 
pacity," "  head,"  and  "  power  capacity  "  of  the  several  plants  outlined 
above. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  DRAINAGE  BASIN. 

Physical  characteristics. — About  15  miles  south  of  the  southern 
limit  of  Lake  Tahoe  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  divide  into  two 
branches,  the  main  range  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Tmckee  River  drainage  basin ;  the  branch  range  and  its  extension, 
the  Washoe  Mountains,  forming  the  southern  and  eastern  boundary. 
A  raoge  of  less  elevation  extending  from  Webber  Peak  on  the  mam 
divide  and  meeting  the  Washoe  Mountains  near  Vista,  Nev.,  forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  that  portion  of  the  watershed  under 
present  consideration.  With  the  exception  of  the  Washoe  Vallev, 
the  so-called  Truckee  Meadows  and  certain  other  areas  of  small 
extent,  the  entire  watershed  consists  of  mountain  slopes,  apparently 
formerly  well  timbered,  though  now  in  a  large  measure  cut  over. 
The  cut-over  areas  are^  however,  well  covered  with  brush  or  "  second 
growth,"  and  therefore  capable  of  partially  conserving  the  run-off 
and  preventing  sudden  floods  and  consequent  destruction  of  the 
slopes* 

Ownershiv. — A  map  is  presented  with  this  report  showing  the 
status  of  all  the  lands  likely  to  be  affected  by  water-power  develop- 
ments on  this  watershed. 

Area  and  elevations. — As  stated  above,  the  entire  area  concerned 
in  this  report  covers  about  1,520  square  miles.  Of  this  area,  520 
square  miles  form  the  watershed  of  Lake  Tahoe,  the  other  1,000 
square  miles  comprise  the  remaining  watershed  of  the  Truckee  above 
Vista,  Nev.,  and  include  the  main  tributaries,  Donner  Creek,  Prosser 
Creek,  and  the  Little  Truckee  River. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  studies  of  rainfall  and  run-off,  the 
areas  tributary  to  several  of  the  possible  reservoir  sites  have  been 
measured,  as  well  as  the  area  on  each  watershed  lying  between  cer- 
tain limits  of  elevation.  Results  of  these  measurements  are  shown 
in  Table  No.  1,  page  14. 

PRECIPITATION. 

Precipitation  records  have  been  kept  at  five  stations  within  the 
Truckee  River  watershed  since  1870,  and  for  shorter  periods  at 
several  other  stations.  These  records  have  been  included  in  Table 
Na  2,  page  14.  These  stations  vary  in  elevation  from  Wadsworth, 
Nev.,  elevation  4,077  feet,  to  Summit,  Cal.,  elevation  7,017  feet,  a 
range  of  2,940  feet.  An  examination  of  the  precipitation  at  the 
several  stations,  arranged  according  to  elevation,  as  in  Table  No.  3, 
page  15,  shows  a  fairly  uniform  increase  in  precipitation  with  eleva- 
tion. Other  factors  than  elevation  necessarily  modify  the  rainfall 
at  the  stations  shown,  particularly  the  interposition  of  that  branch 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Range  whicli  intersects  the  watershed  between 
the  Tahoe  and  Washoe  Basins.  Also,  the  records  at  several  of  these 
stations'  are  of  too  short  duration  to  be  reliable.  Table  No.  3  shows, 
however,  a  close  relation  between  the  depth  of  precipitation  and  the 
elevation  of  the  station. 
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Table  No.  1. — Areas  of  tcateraheds  tributary  to  certain  possible  reservoir  sUa, 
with  areas  between  certain  elevations,  in  square  miles. 


Webber 
Lake. 


Little 

Tiuckee 

No.1. 


Indespend- 
enceoreek.1 


Twin  and 
Euers  Val- 
leys. 


Doaaa 
Cnek.' 


Above  8,000  feet 

8,000-7,000  feet 

Below  7,000  feet 

Below  6,000  feet 

Total  area 

Percentage  of  area. 

Above  8,000  feet 

Above  7,000  feet 

Below  7,000  feet 

Below  6,000  feet 


0.0 

8.0 

»5.1 

0.0 


3.0 
6.6 

*8.8 
0.0 


2.0 

0.0 

«2.0 

0.0 


3.5 
0.8 
7.7 
0.0 


a6 

8.6 

•  21.5 

1.8 


14.0 


10.3 


15.7 


21.0 


aa7 


1  Includes  Lower  Independence  Creek. 
>  Includes  Cold  and  Trout  Creeks. 
»  None  below  6,700  feet  elevation. 

*  None  below  6/00  feet  elevation. 

*  Includes  the  1.8  square  miles  which  is  below  6,000  feet  elevation. 

Table  No.  2. — Annual  rainfall,  in  inches,  at  10  stations  on  eastern  slope  of  Siem 
Nevada  in  and  adjacent  to  basin  of  Truckec  River .^ 


Station. 

Year. 

Wada- 
worth. 

Reno. 

VerdL 

Boca. 

Truckee. 

Summit. 

Lewers 
Randi. 

Genoa. 

CaisML 

Elevation... 

4,077 

4,497 

4,805 

5,541 

5,810 

7,017 

5,177 

4.824  1         4,«7D 

1870..   . 

2.30 
4.04 
.70 
L84 
4.13 
3.96 
2.27 
4.27 
4.85 
3.88 
3.31 
5.01 
3.56 
2.82 
4.79 
3.59 
5.30 
6.70 
3.78 
5.19 
6.78 
6.22 
4.65 

13.46 
16.87 

8.40 
n.65 
21.85 
10.66 
17.73 

8.80 
15.81 
21.06 
16.70 

2.42 
21.00 
U.30 
28.60 

8.38 
17.60 
20.30 
1L23 
38.40 
32.07 
28.10 
20.06 
27.62 
27.64 
16.47 
30.50 
26.02 
14.81 
32.47 
26.27 
10.67 
10.82 
18.63 

23.28 
36.71 
27.20 
26.16 
35.60 
27.50 
28.85 
16.13 
25.81 
27.86 
87.61 
2L28 
30.50 
16.80 
43.81 
14.01 
18.55 
25.05 
8.85 
10.16 
30.45 
26.85 
31.10 
32.54 
30.45 
23.30 
20.61 
27.33 
12.21 
33.86 
17.56 
26.43 
10.68 
27.60 
40.10 
17.67 
32.52 
42.27 
14.61 

34.20 
60.00 
37.00 
40.05 
18.85 
33.86 
46.00 
26.73 
32.60 
73.67 
64.50 
30.05 
62.12 
23.57 
60.47 
25.41 
4L00 
40.07 
38.02 
5L42 
58.83 
26.03 
44,70 

; 

1871 

4.86 
4.11 
2.75 
5.70 
6.06 
3.50 
5.68 
6.32 
4.02 
6.70 
5.80 
5.48 
3.06 
6.17 
2.95 
4.82 
5.78 
4.60 
6.43 
0.72 
10.45 
U.02 
4.74 
7.27 
5.53 
10.50 
8.00 
6.41 
8.50 
7.81 

"i7.'87' 
15.63 

■'i8."33' 

"26.97' 
23.09 
13.13 

3.01 
18.06 

8.07 

' i. 

1872 

1 

1873 

1874 

1 

1875 

17.73 
9.06 

1876 

1877 

1878  . 

1879 

1880 

1110 

1881 

ia33 

1882   . 

a29 

1883 

6.95 

1884 

17.83 

1885 

1L32 

1886 

mts 

1887 

&S4 

1888 

i.n 

1880 

22.80 
16.80 
22.61 

■*ii.*78' 

12.50 
ia45 

1144 

1800 

1190 

1891 

20.00 
26.29 
22.66 
25.60 
20.36 
30.50 
25.61 
14.32 
26.35 
23.72 

1&» 

1892 

14S 

1893 

1L« 

1894 

111s 

1895 

4.51 
10.28 
7.25 
4.27 
5.32 
5.30 

HLfl 

1896 

RM 

1897 ;.. 

as 

1898 

31.46 
73.80 
42.52 
40.60 
40.00 
40.50 
76.54 
43.85 
57.55 
66.48 
33.28 

6.M 

1899 

9.;* 

1900 

iai3 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

11.05 

24.18 

20.74 

0.47 

30.78 

17.  S7 

1907 

1908 

5.42 

10.67 

........ 

Mean 

4.51 

2  6.73 

15.56 

»20.13 

'26.88 

<46.58 

«24.00 

16.87           liff 

»  Extended  from  table  in  W.  8.  Paper,  No.  68, 1002,  U.  8.  G.  S. 

*  Normals  for  complete  period  of  observation,  irom  report  U,  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
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Table  No.  3. — Increase  in  precipitation  with  each  100  feet  rise  in  elevation 
ahove  Wadstoorth,  Nev,,  as  hase,^ 


Stfttkm. 


WadsTrorth,Nev.-.. 

RenOfNev 

Canon,  Nev 

Genoa,  Nev 

Verdi,  Nev 

Lewera  Ranch,  Nev  . 

BocsLCal 

Tnickee,Cal 

Summit,  Cal 


Mean. 


Length  of 
reoord. 


Year*. 
29 
38 
24 
6 
9 
18 
37 
39 
34 


Elevation. 


Fed. 
4,077 
4,497 
4,670 
4,824 
4,896 
5,177 
5,541 
5,819 

•   7,017 


Elevation 
above 
Wads- 
worth. 


Feet. 


420 

593 

747 

818 

1,100 

1,464 

1,742 

2,940 


Mean  pre- 
cipitation.* 


Inches. 
4.51 
6.73 
12.07 
16.87 
15.56 
24.90 
20.13 
26.88 
46.58 


Increase  In 
precipitation 
over  Wads- 
worth. 


Inches. 


2.22 
7.66 
12.36 
11.06 
20.39 
15.62 
22.37 
42.07 


Constant  In- 
crease for 
each  100  feet 
rise. 


Inches. 


0.53 
1.27 
1.66 
1.35 
1.86 
1.07 
1.28 
1.43 


1.30 


1  Adapted  from  correspondbig  table  hi  W.  S.  Paper  No.  68, 1902,  U.  S.  O.  S. 
*  From  Table  No.  2,  page  14. 

Table  No.  4. — Estimated  mean  annual  precipitation  of  certain  watershed  areas 
in  Truckee  River  drainage  hasin. 

[Based  on  Diagram  No.  1  and  Table  No.  1.] 


Watershed. 

Area. 

Esthnated 

■mft^m  fuinnul 

precipitation. 

Percentage 
increase  over 
Donner  Creek. 

ind«-ui«^rr-vi 

15.7 
14.0 
19.3 
2L0 
30.7 

Inches. 

53.4 
50.4 
50.3 
49.8 
42.6 

25.3 

WeSEffLake 

18.3 

Little  Truckee  No.  1 « 

18.1 

Twin  and  Euers  Valleys 

16.9 

Donner  Creek' 

1  Includes  lower  Independence  Creek, 
s  Not  hidading  Webber  Lake  watershed. 


B  Including  Cold  and  Trout  Creeks. 


From  Table  No.  3,  Diagram  No.  1  has  been  prepared,  showing 
graphically  the  relation  of  precipitation  to  elevation.  On  this  dia- 
gram has  been  drawn  an  average  curve  of  mean  annual  precipitation, 
with  varying  elevation,  which  has  been  extrapolated  to  8,000  feet  to 
indicate  the  probable  precipitation  at  points  of  the  watershed  at  an 
elevation  above  that  of  Summit,  Cal. 

On  the  basis  of  the  mean  curve  of  Diagram  No.  1  and  of  Table  No. 
1,  Table  No.  4  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  probable  average  pre- 
cipitation upon  the  several  sections  of  the  watershed  tributary  to 
certain  possible  reservoir  sites.  In  determining  the  average  precipi- 
tation TTom  the  curve  all  areas  above  8,000  leet  in  elevation  were 
assumed  to  have  the  precipitation  as  shown  by  the  curve  for  8,000 
feet,  and  areas  between  two  given  elevations,  the  precipitation  at  the 
mean  of  the  two  elevations.  The  last  column  in  Table  No.  4  shows 
the  precipitation  upon  the  first  four  watersheds  in  excess  of  that  upon 
the  Donner  Creek  watershed. 

RUN-OFF  AND  STREAM  FLOW. 

Data  avcMble  and  utilised. — Run-off  records  have  been  kept  for 
9  number  of  years  at  several  stations  on  the  watershed  of  the  Truckee 
River.     Those  of  longest  duration  are  at  Tahoe,  the  outlet  of  the 
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lake  at  the  California-Nevada  State  line,  and  at  Vista,  Nev.  Records 
of  shorter  duration  have  been  kept  for  Donner  and  Prosser  Creeks 
and  for  the  Little  Truckee  River,  with  occasional  measurements  of 
many  other  smaller  streams  on  the  watershed.  These  records  are 
published  in  Water-Supply  Papers  Nos.  68,  81,  85, 133, 176,  and  212. 

Run-off  tables, — Records  of  run-off  at  Tahoe  do  not  represent  the 
natural  regimen  of  the  stream  at  that  point  due  to  the  regulation  of 


/A/C^eASr  Of^  PffCCtP/TAT/Ofi   WtTH  ELeVATfOtt 

FOff  f^fN£  STArfo/rs  a//  r/ri/cH££  Rfvc^  wAiwif^Kt^ 

Ar/  O 
CUf^y£  OF  MEAN  ANHt/AL  f*ftSCf^/rAT/&Af 
FO^     £L£VATfONS    F/TOM  -^^fiO  r»  SOOC  FT. 
fftOM   TABLE    NoS     n*9£^7 


70       PRLdPiTATION   IN  INCHES 

TO    ACCOMPA/^T  /?C.TO^r    C/^   OC  AfS^^/CL     TC  rH£  ^C^eSTS/f  ^S/* ZO, /9^^ 


the  flow  by  the  dam  and  gates  at  the  outlet.  Furthermore,  it  has 
been  desired  to  study  the  run-off  of  the  Truckee  River,  which  would 
be  avaihible  for  power  i)urposes  at  Floriston,  Cal.,  if  the  water  of 
Lake  Tahcw  watershed  sliould  be  diverted  as  proposed  in  the  pending 
contract  between  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  and  the 
United  States  Rechimation  Service.  Hence,  Section  I  of  Table  No. 
15  (appended  to  this  report)  shows  the  run-off  of  that  portion  of  the 
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Truckee  River  watershed  between  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the 
California-Nevada  State  line,  and  has  been  determined  by  taking 
the  difference  between  the  average  run-offs  of  the  two  stations  during 
the  same  months  for  the  several  years,  1900  to  1906,  inclusive,  the 
longest  period  during  which  continuous  records  were  available  for 
both  stations.  Though  the  California-Nevada  State  line  is  several 
miles  below  Floriston,  the  only  watershed  area  tributary  to  the  stream 
throughout  this  distance  is  the  immediate  river  canyon,  and  hence  the 
difference  in  run-off  between  the  two  stations  would  be  immaterial. 

Section  II  of  Table  No.  15  gives  the  run-off  records  of  the  Little 
Truckee  River  at  Pine  Station.  Actual  records  are  available  only 
for  July,  August,  November,  and  December,  1903,  and  for  the  years 
1904,  1905, 1906.  The  period  when  comparative  records  are  available 
shows  the  run-off  from  this  watershed  to  be  practically  the  same  as 
on  the  main  river  given  in  Section  I,  the  run-off  for  the  3-year 
period  being  only  0.7  per  cent  greater  on  the  Little  Truckee  than  on 
the  main  river.  Even  for  individual  months  during  this  period  the 
variation  is  not  wide.  Estimates  have,  therefore,  been  made  for  the 
years  1900  to  1903,  inclusive,  on  the  assumption  that  the  run-off,  in 
inches  upon  the  watershed,  was  the  same  on  the  two  areas,  and  from 
these  figures  the  other  columns  in  the  section  have  been  computed. 

Section  III  contains  the  run-off  records  for  Donner  Creek,  below 
Cold  Creek,  and  includes  the  3.7  square  miles  of  area  of  Trout  Creek 
which  could  be  developed  for  power  purposes  in  connection  with 
Donner  Creek.  For  the  stations  on  Donner  Creek  records  are  avail- 
able for  October,  November,  and  December,  1902,  and  for  the  years 
1903  to  1906,  inclusive.  The  records,  as  given  in  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  have  been  increased  aoout  10  per 
cent,  so  that  Section  III,  as  given,  shall  include  the  run-off  of  Trout 
Creek  also.  While  the  latter  watershed  lies  at  a  lower  average  ele- 
vation than  the  Donner  Creek  watershed,  the  area  is  so  small  that  its 
inclusion  on  the  basis  stated  could  make  but  small  error  in  the  total 
run-off  of  the  combined  areas,  even  if  the  assumed  percentage  were 
incorrect.  A  comparison  of  the  run-off  of  Donner  Creek  with  the 
main  Truckee  River  for  the  years  1903  to  1906,  inclusive,  measured  in 
inches  upon  the  watershed,  shows  the  former  to  be  2.2  times  the  latter. 
The  greatly  increased  run-off  of  this  small  section  as  compared  with 
the  total  watershed  considered  is  due  to  the  greater  average  elevation 
of  the  smaller  area  and  the  consequent  greater  precipitation  (see 
Diagram  No.  1,  p.  16),  as  well  as  to  the  greater  percentage  of  run-off 
on  this  small  watershed  on  account  of  its  steeper  slopes. 

Considerable  variation  between  the  ratios  of  the  run-offs  of  the 
two  areas  will  be  found  if  the  records  be  compared  month  by  month. 
To  determine  the  average  percentage  that  could  be  applied  to  secure 
approximate  figures  of  run-off  for  the  years  in  which  no  records  were 
available,  the  average  run-offs,  measured  in  inches  upon  the  water- 
shed, have  been  compared  by  months  and  plotted  in  Diagram  No.  2. 
Through  these  plotted  points  an  average  curve  has  been  drawn  and 
from  this  curve  have  been  taken  the  percentages,  which  applied  fo 
the  figures  of  run-off  in  inches  upon  the  watershed,  as  given  in 
column  4,  of  section  I  give  the  figures  shown  in  section  IV.  The 
average  annual  run-off  thus  computed  is  2.05  times  the  Truckee 
River  run-off.    The  diagram  shows  that  the  average  monthly  per- 

23914*'— H.  Doc.  451, 62-2 2 
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centages  of  run-off  vary  widely  and  increase  to  a  maximum  in  June. 
While  it  is,  of  course,  recognized  that  this  method  of  estimation  of 
run-off  is  approximate  only  and  can  be  justified  only  because  no 
actual  records  have  been  made  for  the  years  1900,  1901,  and  the 
greater  part  of  1902,  yet  it  is  believed  that  the  results  are  sufficiently 
close  for  the  purpose  of  this  report,  which  aims  to  give  only  ap- 
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proximate  figures  of  the  amounts  of  power  that  might  be  developed 
upon  the  watershed. 

Section  IV  gives  the  run-off  records  of  Prosser  Creek  at  the  gaging 
station  below  Alder  Creek.  But  few  records  are  available  for  this 
portion  of  the  watershed.  Such  records  as  are  given  indicate  that 
the  run-off  of  this  area,  measured  in  inches  upon  the  watershed,  is 
about  70  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  run-off  of  the  main  Truckee  water- 
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shed.  The  figures  of  run-off  given  in  this  section  have,  therefore, 
been  obtained  by  increasing  the  figures  given  in  the  fourth  column 
of  secti<Hi  1,  by  the  percentages  shown  in  table  No.  6. 

Table  No.  5. — Percentages  applied  to  rw^-off  records  of  Truckee  River  from 
Tahoe  to  State  line  (measured  in  inches  on  the  watershed)  for  the  purpose 
of  estimating  the  approximate  runoff  of  certain  other  areas. 


ItBQtty... 
February., 
March.... 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
October... 
NoTCTttber. 
December. 


Dooner  Creek. 


tl80 
105 
210 
225 
236 
240 
236 
226 
210 
190 
170 
160 


205 


Proeser  Creek. 


'149 
162 
174 
187 
195 
199 
196 
187 
174 
157 
141 
124 


170 


Webber,  Inde- 

peDdenoe. 

Twin,  and 

Euers. 


>184 
200 
216 
230 
241 
246 
241 
230 
216 
196 
174 
164 


210 


Little  Truckee 
No.1.1 


n82 
197 
212 
227 
237 
242 
237 
227 
212 
192 
172 
162 


207 


*  iDdnding  Lower  Independeooe  Creek. 
'From  Dia«niiii  No.  2,  p.  18. 


*  Fxom  Cohmm  No.  1,  In  proportion  to  the  means. 


As  shown  in  Table  No.  3,  pa^  IS,  the  probable  precipitation  on  the 
watersheds  of  Webber  Lake,  Little  Truckee  Reservoir  rJo.  1  (not  in- 
cluding WebbOT  Lake  watershed).  Independence  Creekj  and  Twin 
and  Euers  Valleys  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  precipitation  on 
the  Donner  Creek  watershed.  No  run-off  measurements  for  these 
specific  areas  have  been  made  nor  have  any  records  been  kept.  Esti- 
mates have  therefore  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  run-off  of  Donner 
Creek,  somewhat  increased  on  account  of  the  probably  greater  pre- 
cipitation on  the  above-named  areas.  The  estimated  run-off,  in 
inches  upon  the  watershed,  for  the  drainage  basin  of  Little  Truckee 
Eeservoir  No.  1,  including  Lower  Independence  Creek,  has  been  as- 
sumed the  same  as  for  Donner  Creek,  namely,  2.05  times  the  corre- 
sponding run-off  of  Truckee  River;  and  for  Webber  Lake,  Upper 
Independence  Creek,  and  Twin  and  Euers  Valleys,  as  2.1  times  the 
corresponding  run-off  for  the  same  periods  on  the  main  Truckee 
waterdied.     (See  Table  No.  5.^ 

Other  sections  shown  in  Taole  No.  12  are  obtained  by  cMnbining 
the  records  of  two  or  more  preceding  sections. 

No  special  studies  have  been  made  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  watershed 
because,  as  stated  above,  the  records  at  the  gauging  station  at  Tahoe 
show  the  flow  as  modified  by  the  operation  of  the  dam  and  gates  at 
the  outlet  Tables  Nos.  6  and  7,  however,  have  been  prepared,  and 
give  the  average  monthly  discharge  at  the  outlet  for  the  years  1900 
6)  1908,  inclusive.  The  figures  of  total  run-off  for  any  given  period 
represent  the  available  yield  of  the  watershed  for  that  perioa  only 
if  the  lake  level  was  the  same  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  observation. 

A  diagram,  adapted  from  a  similar  one  prepared  by  D.  W.  Hayes 
of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  is  appended  to  this  report, 
and  shows,  in  curve  No.  1,  the  variations  in  the  level  of  Lake  Tahoe 
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from  November,  1900,  to  December,  1908,  inclusive.  This  diagram 
shows  also  that  the  amount  held  in  stora^  at  the  latter  date  was 
26,000  acre-feet  in  excess  of  the  amount  in  storage  at  the  earlier 
date.  If  the  average  discharge  for  the  period  be  corrected  by  this 
amount,  the  mean  annual  run-off  of  the  watershed  for  the  eight  years 
two  months  will  be  309,000  acre-feet  (see  Tables  Nos.  6  and  7,  equiva- 
lent to  a  continuous  flow  of  423  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Table  No.  6. — Mean  monthly  discharge  of  Truckle  River  at  Tahoe,  Cal^  in 
acre-feet,  1900-1908,  inclusive. 


Month. 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

IIQB 

Jonuftry 

6,262 

4.502 

1,845 

566 

7,686 

4,054 

3,197 

2,856 

5,964 

5,653 

12,543 

24,964 

20,826 

19,922 

20,588 

20,045 

16,356 

5,720 

11,683 

774 

799 

2,261 

12,606 

21,152 

23,683 

22,996 

15, 174 

15,967 

18,750 
6,385 
24,660 
36,300 
40,130 
53,490 
53,680 
48,930 
45,280 
41,320 
42,310 
37,760 

25,210 
24,050 
19,740 
1.244 
10,640 
12.620 
18,630 
24,040 
22,910 
23  960 
18.150 
16,660 

18,700 
22,000 
27,200 
29,000 
33,400 
35,300 
44,600 
46,300 
45,200 
44,600 
41,400 
39,800 

^,900 
40,700 
47,000 
48,000 

67,200 
79,900 
76,000 
72,000 
67,600 
55,000 
50,600 

46,400 
38,200 

36,600 

FebnuuT.... 

March....... 

April 

12,601 

iSy.:.::::: 

t,M 

June 

July 

3,106 
13,131 
14,261 
11,667 
9,781 
8,047 
4;  961 

1,766 
13,800 
25,760 
10,395 
17,306 
14,678 

6,841 

19.100 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 
December... 

27,900 
2S,»0 
31,8IB 
17,900 
17,  MO 

Year.. 

164,973 

112,730 

143,296 

149,190 

457,445 

217,870 

427,500 

708,700 

2S7,eOD 

i  Total  of  period. 

Total  discharSB,  November,  1900  (earliest  date  on  whkdi  records  of  lake  level  are  available),  to 
ber,  1908,  inclusive,  2.497,000  acre-feet. 
.    Storage  in  Lake  Tahoe,  Dec.  31, 1906,  in  excess  of  storage  Nov.  1, 1900, 25,000  acre^iMt 
Total  yield  of  watershed,  November.  1900,  to  December,  1908,  inclusive.  2,522,000  acre-feet. 
Mean  annual  discharge  of  watershed,  November,  1900,  to  December,  1908,  induaive,  309,000 
(From  diagram  prepared  by  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service.) 

Table  No.  7. — Mean  monthly  discharge  of  Truckee  River  at  Tahoe,  CaU,  in  cubic 
feet  per  second,  1900-1908,  inclusive. 


Month. 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

tacff 

ttffi 

January 

lOS 
81 
30 
9 

125 

73 

52 

48 

97 

96 

204 

406 

350 

324 

846 

826 

266 

103 

190 

13 

13 

38 

205 

344 

396 

374 

255 

260 

306 
111 
401 
610 
799 
899 
873 
787 
761 
672 
711 
614 

410 
438 
821 
21 
178 
212 
303 
391 
385 
390 
306 
271 

304 
306 
443 
488 

643 

504 
725 
7SS 
750 
726 
695 
6^ 

607 

732 

765 

806 

919 

1,130 

1,300 

1,2S0 

1,210 

1,100 

92S 

823 

7U 

February 

006 

March 

596 

Aprfl 

m 

M^::::::::::::::. :::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

57 

June 

52 
214 
282 
196 
150 
185 

81 

30 
225 
419 
326 
282 
247 
111 

$t 

July 

SU 

4B 

September 

October 

S4 

November. ... 

300 

278 

Year. 

1 153 

156 

204 

206 

«29 

301 

580 

071 

369 

1  7-month 

Mean  dischane,  Nov.,  1900  (earliest  date  on  which  records  of  lake  level  ai^  available).  Dee.,  1008.lnclD- 
slve,  423  cubic  leetper  second  (Including  the  25.000  acre-feet  storage  in  Lake  Tahoe  on  Dee.  31,  ita,  in 
excess  of  the  storage  therein  Nov.  1, 1900.    See  Table  No.  6). 

RESERVOIRS  AND  STORAGE. 

Lakes. — Within  the  upper  watershed  of  the  Truckee  River  are 
numerous  lakes,  several  or  which  are  of  suflBcient  size  to  afford  consid> 
erable  natural  storage  and  to  serve  as  regulators  of  the  flow  of  the 
river  and  its  tributaries.  Of  these  the  largest  is  Lake  Tahoe,  with 
an  area  of  193  square  miles.     Four  others  are  of  interest  in  tiiis  con- 
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nection,  because  of  their  possible  enlargement  as  reservoir  sites. 
These  are  Webber  Lake,  area  220  acres,  Independence  Lake,  area  700 
acres,  Donner  Lake,  area  840  acres,  and  Washoe  Lake,  area  3,500 
acres. 

Reservoirs. — ^Many  possible  reservoir  sites  exist  on  the  watershed 
above  Vista,  Nev.  These  varjr  widely  in  capacity  and  in  cost  of 
development,  S(Hne  sites  involving  merely  the  enlargement  of  the 
storage  capacity  of  the  lakes  mentioned  above,  others  the  construc- 
tion of  artificial  reservoirs.  Of  all  the  possible  sites  upon  the  water- 
shed the  following  12  are  believed  to  be  feasible  of  construction, 
namely:  Webber  Lake,  Little  Truckee  No.  1,  Henness  Pass,  Inde- 
pendence Lake,  Twin  VallOT,  Euers  Valley,  Donner  Lake,  Squaw 
VaDey,  Dog  Valley,  Lake  Tahoe,  Lake  Washoe,  and  Little  Valley. 
With  the  exception  of  Euers  Valley  and  Lake  Washoe  and  Little 
VaDey  all  the  above  sites  have  been  recommended  for  construction  by 
the  I^lamation  Service  for  the  benefit  of  the  Truckee-Carson  Recla- 
mation project.  Description  of  these  sites  may  be  found  in  Water 
Supply  Paper  No.  68,  1902,  page  40,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  from  which  the  ]p*eater  part  of  the  data  contained  in  the 
pa^  immediately  following  have  been  taken. 

A  field  examination  was  made  of  all  the  above-named  sites  with  the 
exception  of  Henness  Pass,  Squaw  Valley,  and  Dog  Valley.  The  last 
two  are  of  only  minor  imp(»lance  because  of  their  small  capacity, 
and  the  last  one  has  not  been  considered  in  estimating  the  probable 
flow  available  at  Vista,  Nev.  The  examination  of  the  sites  in  ques- 
tion has  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  far  as  physical  features  are 
concerned,  the  capacity  of  several  of  these  sites  can  be  largely  in- 
creased over  the  estimate  ^ven  in  Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68.  The 
run-off  studies  made  in  this  report  show  that  there  is  suflBcient  water 
for  these  increased  capacities  and  that  in  every  instance  during  the 
seven  years  for  which  the  studies  have  been  made,  even  with  the  in- 
creased capacities,  water  would  have  been  wasted  annually  over  the 
dams  in  amounts  varying  from  4  per  cent  to  480  per  cent  of  the 
average  amounts  made  available  by  storage. 

Whether  in  any  particular  instance  the  additional  power  derived 
from  storage  of  water  in  several  reservoirs  would  warrant  the  expense 
of  their  construction,  is  a  question  that  could  be  decided  only  by  care- 
ful studies  based  on  surveys,  not  only  of  reservoir  sites,  but  also  of 
conduit  lines,  power-house  locations,  etc.,  and  on  detailed  cost  esti- 
mates of  aU  the  features  involved,  studies  that  are  obviously  beyond 
the  province  of  this  report. 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  given  a  brief  description  of  the 
several  ix)ssible  sites  together  with  maps  of  surv^s  and  diagrams  of 
storage  capacity: 

Webber  Lake. — ^Location :  According  to  the  surveys  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  this  reservoir  site  is  located  in  sees.  21,  28, 
29,  32,  and  33,  T.  19  N.,  R.  14  E.,  M.  D.  M.  The  Land  Office  map 
shows  that  the  lake  lies  almost  entirely  within  sec.  28,  with  a  small 
portion  only  in  sec.  21. 

Status  or  land:  The  only  public  lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  reservour  site  are  the  NE.  J  SE.  i  and  SE.  i  SE.  J  of  sec.  28 
»nd  SW.  i  SE.  i  sec.  32.  These  areas  are  at  too  high  an  elevation  to 
be  flooded  except  in  small  part  by  the  construction  of  the  reservoir. 
All  the  remaining  lands  in  sees.  28  and  32  and  all  land  in  sec.  20  that 
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could  be  affected  by  the  construction  of  the  reservoir  are  "  patented," 
while  all  of  sees.  21,  27,  29.  and  33  are  "  railroad  selection  approved.'* 
Reclamation  withdrawals:  The  following  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
Webber  Lake  were  withdrawn  by  the  Reclamation  Service  "  under 
first  form  "  on  October  13,  1908: 

T.  19  N.,  R  14  E.,  M.  D.  M. ;  sec.  20,  E.  |  SE.  };  sec.  21,  S.  J;  sec  27,  W.  i 
NW.  1;  sec.  28,  enUre;  see.  29,  E.  i;  sec.  32,  E.  i  NW.  i,  NE.  },  SE.  J;  sec.  33. 
NW.  i,  W.  i  NE.  1,  SW.  i. 


DlAGfiAM  NO.  3 

CONTOUR  MAP 
or 

M/EBBER  LAKE  RESERVO/R  SiTEl 

*••'•  «'  -5.  f*AP£R  Af*  es,  uses 

TO  Ac'cPM^Afr  ff£/»0^r  o^ ,o.c.Af£/t^iLL   TO  Tfte  ro^ssTJT^    se^.  i0.t9C9 

Maps  and  diagrams:  Diagram  No.  3  presents  a  contour  map  of  th 
proposed  site,  based  upon  a  similar  map  presented  on  page  41  <] 
Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68  of  the  United  States  Geological  Scurvei 
On  page  23  will  be  found  a  profile  of  the  dam  site,  also  from,  tl 
above  paper,  and  a  diagram  of  capacities  based  upon  the  map  ooi 
tained  herein. 

Dam :  All  the  estimates  made  by  Mr.  Taylor  for  the  United  Stab 
Geological  Survey  (see  Water  Supply  Paper  Na  68)  for  resex-voij 
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on  the  Tnickee  watershed  contemplated  the  construction  of  earth 
dams  of  low  elevation  protected  on  the  interior  by  riprap  and  with- 
out core  walls.  To  raise  the  water  on  this  site  to  the  6,<95  contour 
would  require  a  dam  approximately  40  feet  in  extreme  height  and 
1,800  feet  in  length.  Such  a  dam  is  perfectly  feasible  of  construc- 
tion. The  only  question,  as  stated  above,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  development  of  power,  is  the  economic  one,  whether  the  probable 

^^C^fL£    or  t¥eaBSR  LAME  /fCSCRt^Ot^  OAM    SITE 
/^JTOM  IV.  S.  />ArE/f  Af».  66,  i/S  CS. 


leooft 


OfS  i-an  c^s     fn    »"e» / 


,^ 

, 

[^  " 

' 

^ 

V 

„.,^  ' 

--  " 

\ 

L-^ 

_,^ 

-^' 

„^ 

^ 

y 

y 

y 

/ 

5030  lOOOO 

3 forage    Capac/fv    /n  Acr^  />^A 


D/A6/fAA^   A/O.S 

Ct/^yE  or  srcRAca    CAf'Ac/ry 

or 
tyEaae/r  lame    /9£-seRyo/ff 

AT 
MA^fOifS    ELEl^AT/OA/S    Or  tVATeft    fiUHfACe 


yf*/e.--  Doftcif  /tne  shmf^s     ctpprOMimatm  capacity  for  mfju^afiona 
shot^n  6/    cfmffm^    contours    On   Otm^r^m  Sfo.3  pc^fC  ^7 


\7'o  Accc^/^^A/r  ffE^airr  or  o.c.A4£'/^jf/LL  r»  r/fjt  ^cffesre^  scp.  t$.ff^9. 

returns  from  sale  of  power  justify  the  cost  of  the  works,  and  can  not 
be  discussed  here.  These  same  remarks  will  apply  to  all  succeeding 
dams  and  reservoirs. 

Area  and  storage  capacity:  The  surface  area  of  this  reservoir  at 
the  high-water  mark  is  estimated  to  be  about  1,100  acres,  of  which 
about  11  acres  would  be  on  national  forest  land.  Diagi'am  No.  5 
shows  the  storage  capacity  of  the  proposed  reservoir  at  all  levels 
between  the  contours  0,775  and  6,795.     Thecapacity  at  the  high-water 
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mark  is  approximately  20,000  acre-feet,  and  that  figure  has  been  used 
in  the  subsequent  estimates  of  power. 

Little  Tritckee  Reservoir  No,  1, — Location:  This  reservoir,  desig- 
nated as  above  bv  Mr.  Taylor,  is  situated  in  sees.  23,  24,  25,  and 
26,  T.  19  N.,  R.  ^14  E.,  and  in  sees.  16,  17,  20,  and  21,  T.  19  N., 
R.  15  E.,  M.  D.  M.    This  site  was  surveyed  in  1889-90  by  the  United 


I 


5 


k 

I 

I 


States  Geological  Survey  and  is  described  as  follows  in  Water  Supply 
Paper  No.  68 : 

It  occupies  n  valley  of  irre^ilar  width  extending  about  3  miles  up  from  a 
imrn)w  canyon,  through  which  the  stream  flows,  and  where  it  is  proposed  to 
construct  the  impounding  dams.     ♦     *     * 

The  survey  which  was  made  during  188f)-90  consisted  of  the  measurement  of 
a  cross  section  of  the  canyon  at  the  dam  site,  the  meandering  of  a  contour  60 
feet  above  the  base  of  tlie  proposed  dam,  and  the  measurement  of  several  cross 
sections  of  the  valley  below  this  contour     ♦     ♦     ♦.    An  examination  of  the  site 
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made  In  1900  demonstrated  the  feasibility  and  economy  of  raising  the  water  18 
feet  higher  than  was  contemplated  by  the  earlier  survey  by  constructing  the 
dam  a  little  farther  down  the  canyon  and  raising  it  to  a  height  of  87  feet. 
A  contour  map  of  the  dam  site  as  now  proposed  is  shown  in  figure  13.  (Repro- 
duced in  diagram  No.  6,  p.  24.) 

Status  of  land:  The  only  Government  lajids  in  T.  19  N.,  R.  15  E., 
that  might  be  involved  in  the  construction  of  this  reservoir  are  the 

Ar  yA^r/A/s  JFteyAr/c/ifs  or  mire/r  ^y/frAC£ 

^Pf*''-"  Dotted porHon  o^  ct/r-ye  shpi^s  Sj^ 

ft'mits   of  sor^my. 


toooo   Capacity  //?  Acre  feet 


r#    ACCCAf/^Afy    ^e^OAr    or  CC  M£AAiU.    7QTMC  r^AC^srC/f   3£R,£C./S09. 

N.  i  NE.  \  see.  20  and  the  S.  \  NW.  \  sec.  IG.  The  latter  is  desig- 
nated as  "  State  selection  unapproved."  In  sec.  24,  T.  19  N.,  R.  14  E.. 
the  NE.  J,  NW.  J,  and  SW.  \  are  Government  land,  and  portions  or 
both  the  NE.  \  and  SW.  \  would  probably  be  flooded  by  a  reservoir. 
The  remaining  lands  are  "  school,'^  sec.  IG,  T.  19  N.,  R.  15  E. ;  ''  rail- 
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road  selection  approved,"  sees.  17  and  21,  T.  19  N.,  R.  15  E.,  and 
sees.  23  and  25,  T.  10  N.,  R.  14  E.;  "  patented,"  portions  of  sec.  20. 
T.  19  N.,  R.  15  E.,  and  all  of  sees.  24  and  26,  T.  19  N.,  R.  14  E;  and 
"  cash  entry,"  NW.  i  sec.  26,  T.  19  N.,  R.  14  E.,  M.  D.  M. 


T.I9N,  RISC 


M.O.M. 


T.I9N,'*.I6E. 


A^»f«:-  (^r CSS  ha/^c)heef  areas 
/nt/tcaf-e  /oubJfC  /vna. 

Arma  of  /feseryeirSffiAcres 


CP^rW/^  MAP 


HS/\f//£SS    />ASS  ^JrS£/rrafA  OAMS/r£ 
F^^OM  nr  J.  yO/r^if^   /<0€8,  l/S.C.S. 

ro  ACCO/^Pi4\'r   ^e^o/^t  or-      O.  C.  M£/r/ftLL  TO  rH£  ^^/f£sr£/f    Sep.,  la, /fiOS. 

Roclaniation  withdrawals:  The  following  lands  were  withdrawn 
by  the  Kechimation  Service  "  under  first  form  "  October  13,  1908: 

T.  19  X..  R.  14  E.,  M.  D.  M. :  Soc.  23,  SE.  \\  sec.  24,  entire;  sec.  25,  entire; 
sec.  20,  entire. 

T.  19  N.,  R.  15  E.,  M.  D.  M. :  Soc.  IG,  entire;  sec.  17,  entire;  sec  20,  N.  i 
NE.  i  N.  \  NW.  \ ;  sec.  21,  N.  \  NK  i,  X.  \  NW.  \, 
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Maps  and  diagrams:  On  pages  24  and  25  may  be  found  a  rouffh 
contour  map  of  the  proposed  reservoir  site,  a  contour  map  of  the 
dam  site,  and  a  diaCTam  of  storage  capacities.  These  maps  are  based 
on  similar  ones  in  Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68,  but  extended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  large  capacities  believed  to  be  feasible. 

Dam:  A  dam  necessary  to  produce  the  capacity  estimated  upon 
would  be  approximately  110  feet  in  maximum  height  and  640  feet  in 
maximum  length. 

Area  and  storage  capacity :  The  area  of  the  proposed  reservoir  at 
the  high- water  line  would  be  approximately  1,095  acres,  of  which 
about  102  acres  would  be  on  national- forest  land. 

Diagram  No.  7,  page  25,  shows  the  storage  capacity  of  the  reser- 
voir at  varying  elevations  of' water  surface.  The  capacity  assumed 
for  the  estimate  of  the  power  in  the  succeeding  pages  is  60,000  acre- 
feet 

Hermes8  Pass  reservoir  site. — ^Location:  As  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying map,  this  reservoir  is  located  in  sees.  7,  8, 17, 18,  19,  and  20, 
T.  19  K,  R.  16  E.,  M.  D.  M. 

This  reeervoir  site  occupies  a  smaU  basin  Immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
valley  of  the  Little  Truckee  River,  opposite  the  Junction  of  that  stream  and 
Independence  Creek,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  rocky  ridge. 
About  200  acres,  of  the  floor  of  this  basin  are  perfectly  level,  somewhat  marshy 
in  character,  and  on  the  west  and  south  are  bounded  by  the  narrow  ridge 
mentioned,  which  rises  from  it  abruptly,  while  to  the  north  and  east  the  ground 
rises  very  gradually.  The  elevaton  is  about  6,367  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
immediate  drainage  area  consists  of  4i  square  miles  of  undulating  ridges  almost 
bare  of  timber.  The  main  water  supply  for  the  reservoir  will  be  drawn  from 
Little  Truckee  River  by  means  of  a  canal  about  4  miles  in  length,  having  a 
capacity  of  100  cubic  feet  per  second,  heading  a  short  distance  below  the  dam  for 
Little  Truckee  Reservoir,  last  described.     (Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68,  p.  60.) 

Status  of  land:  The  Land  Office  map  shows  the  entire  area  in- 
cluded within  this  reservoir  site  to  be  either  "  patented  "  or  "  railroad 
selection  approved.''  In  the  latter  classification  it  is  all  of  sees.  7, 
17, 18,  and  19 ;  in  the  former  all  the  land  affected  in  sees.  8, 19,  and  20. 

Reclamation  withdrawals:  The  following  withdrawals  were  made 
"  under  first  form  "  October  13,  1908,  by  the  Reclamation  Service : 

T.  19  N.,  R.  16  B.,  M.  D.  M. :  Sec.  7,  entire;  sec.  8,  entire;  sec.  17,  entire:  sec. 
18,  entire;  sec.  20,  NW.  }. 

Maps  and  diagrams:  On  page  26  is  given  a  copy  of  a  map  of  the 
reservoir  and  dam  site  as  presented  in  Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68. 

Dam:  "The  dam  site  •  •  •  is  in  the  canyon  leading  out  of  the  valley 
of  the  Little  Truckee  River:  maximum  height  of  the  dam  will  be  56  feet,  its 
length  on  top  720  feet,  and  its  top  width  24  feet.  It  will  be  of  earth  of  the 
hydranllc-flll  type  *  *  *.  The  material  for  the  structure  is  a  clayey  earth 
containing  some  grayel,  cobbles,  and  Ijowlders."  (Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68, 
p.  67.) 

Area  and  storage  capacity :  The  area  of  the  reservoir  at  the  high- 
water  level  is  estimated  to  be  690  acres,  none  of  which  would  be  on 
public  land.  However,  somewhat  more  than  one-half  mile  of  the 
canal  proposed  for  bringing  the  water  to  this  site  from  the  Little 
Truckee  River  would  be  on  national  forest  land. 

This  reservoir  site  was  surveyed  by  D.  K.  Stewart  for  Hon.  Francis  G.  New- 
lands  in  1^0,  a  contour  50  feet  above  the  floor  being  meandered  and  a  few 
cross  sections  of  the  l>asin  measured,  from  which  data  the  area  and  capacity 
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were  compatecL  •  •  •  The  eleTation  of  tbe  floor  of  tlie  canyoo  at  the  dam 
Kite  is  taken  at  6,360  fteet  above  sea  levrf  •  ♦  •.  The  estimated  capacity  ia 
17,000  acre-feet 

Lake  Independence  reservoir  site. — Location :  This  reseiroir  site  is 
located  in  sees.  33,  34,  and  35,  T.  19  X.,  R.  15  E.,  AL  D.  M.,  and  in 
sees.  2,  3, 4,  5,  8,  and  9,  T.  18  N.,  R.  15  E^  M.  D.  M. 

Independence  Lake  is  *  *  *  of  glacial  origin,  immediately  mider  the 
Sierra's  crest,  and  h^ld  lengthwise  between  high  precipitous  spurs  projectinf 
at  right  angles  to  it  *  *  *.  Its  ordinary  water  surface  is  about  2|  milee  in 
length,  somewliat  less  than  a  half  mile  in  width,  and  covers  an  area  of  709 
acres.    It  is  abont  7,000  feet  above  sea  leveL 

A  survey  for  a  storage  reservoir  was  made  at  the  site  in  1889  *  ^  ^.  The 
margin  of  the  lake  and  a  contour  25  feet  above  were  meandered,  and  a  number 
of  cross  sections  of  the  vall^  were  measured,  supplying  the  data  from  which  the 
area  and  capacity  of  the  reservoir  were  computed.  (Water  Supply  Paper  No. 
68,  p.  66.) 

Status  of  land :  The  only  Government  land  that  may  be  flooded  by 
the  construction  of  this  reservoir  is  in  the  SW.  \  NW.  J,  wid  NE.  \ 
NW.  i,  sec.  4;  and  S.  \  NE.  \  and  SE.  \  NW.  i,  sec.  8,  T.  18  N.,  R 
15  E.,  M.  D.  M.  A  small  area,  with  status  undetermined,  in  the  SW. 
\  NE.  i  sec.  4,  T.  18  N.,  R.  15  E.,  would  be  flooded  bv  the  constaiic- 
tion  of  this  reservoir  and  also  the  greater  part  of  the  N.  \  NE.  J  sec. 
8,  in  the  same  township,  designated  as  "  State  selection  unapproved." 
The  remaining  lands  mvolved,  in  sees.  34,  T.  17  N.,  R.  15  E.  and 
pecs.  2  and  4,  T.  18  N.,  R.  15  E.,  are  "  patented,"  while  sees.  33  and 
35,  T.  19  N.,  R.  15  E.,  and  sees.  3,  5,  and  9,  T.  18  N.,  R.  15  E.,  are 
"  railroad  selection  approved." 

Reclamation  withdrawals:  On  October  13,  1908,  "under  first 
form,"  the  Reclamation  Service  withdrew  the  following  lands: 

T.  18  N.,  R.  15  B.,  M.  D.  M.r  Sec  2,  NW.  \\  sec.  3,  «itlre;  sec.  4.  entire; 
sec.  6,  SB.  i;  sec.  8,  NE.  i,  N.  \  SE.  \\  sec.  9.  W.  \  NE.  },  NW.  \,  N.  \,  SW.  i, 
NW.  \  SE.  \. 

T.  19  N.,  R.  15  K,  M.  D.  M. :  Sec  33,  SE.  i;  sec  34,  oitire;  sec  35,  entire. 

Maps  and  diagrams:  On  page  29  maj  be  found  a  contour  map 
of  this  site  adapted  from  a  simflar  map  m  Water  Supply  Papar  No. 
68,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  on  page  30  diagrams  show- 
ing a  profile  of  the  proposed  dam  site  and  a  curve  of  reservoir  capaci- 
ties at  various  elevations  of  water  surface  taken  from  data  ccmtained 
in  the  above-named  report. 

Dam :  It  has  been  proposed  to  build  an  earth  dam  at  a  point  about 
1,800  feet  below  the  present  outlet  of  the  lake,  where  the  bed  of  the 
stream  is  about  12  feet  below  the  lake  level  and  where  an  old  ter- 
minal moraine  forms  a  natural  dam  for  a  portion  of  the  cross  sec- 
tion. To  raise  the  level  of  the  lake  to  the  7014  c(Mitour  would  re- 
quire a  dam  approximately  80  feet  in  height  above  the  stream  bed 
and  960  feet  in  length  along  the  crest. 

Area  and  storage  capacity:  The  estimated  area  of  water  surface 
at  contour  7014  is  995  acres,  of  which  approximately  40  acres  would 
be  on  national  forest  land. 

Though  earlier  studies  made  bv  Mr.  Taylor  and  published  in 
Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  run-off 
of  the  watershed  would  not  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  reservoir  above  the 
7010  contour,  the  studies  herein  contained,  based  upon  much  l(»iger 
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records  than  were  available  to  Mr.  Taylor,  indicate  that  the  yield 
of  the  watershed  would  be  suflScient,  through  a  series  of  years,  to 
warrant  estimates  upon  the  basis  of  filling  the  reservoir  to  the  7014 
contour.     The  excavation  of  the  present  outlet  channel,  -allowing 


J 
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of  lowering  the  lake  level  5  feet  below  the  present  low-water  line, 
would  afford  a  maximum  storage  capacity  between  extreme  levels  of 
about  15,000  acre-feet,  and  this  amount  has  been  used  in  making 
power  estimates  for  this  report. 
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Tv)in  Valley  reservoir  site, — Location :  This  site  is  located  in  sees. 
13,  14,  23,  24,  and  25,  T.  18  N.,  R.  15  E.,  and  sees.  19  and  30,  T.  18. 
N.,  R.  16  E.,  M.  D.  M. 

This  reservoir  is  on  the  North  Forlj  of  Prosser  Creelj,  one  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  Trnclcee  River,  about  4  miles  in  a  direct  line,  a  little  east  of 
south  of  Independence  Lalce  and  at  an  approximate  altitude  of  6,300  feet 
above  sea  level 
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A  survey  of  the  reservoir  site  was  made  during  the  fiscal  year  ISSd-OO,  a 
cross  section  of  the  dam  site  being  measured,  a  contour  30  feet  above  the  lowest 
point  at  the  dam  site  meandered,  and  several  cross  sections  of  the  reeerrolr 
surveyed  to  supply  data  for  calculating  the  capacity.  (Water  Supply  Paper 
No.  68,  p.  59.) 

Status  of  land:  Three  forties  of  public  land  in  sec.  24,  T.  18  N., 
E.  15  E.,  namely,  SE.  \  NE.  i,  NE.  \  NW.  i,  and  SW.  \  SE.  i,  would 
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probably  be  flooded  in  part  by  the  construction  of  this  reservoir. 
The  remaining  land  aflFected  in  sees.  14  and  24,  T.  18  N.,  R.  15  E., 
and  in  sec.  30,  T.  18  N.,  R.  16  E.,  are  "  patented,"  while  sees.  13,  23, 
and  25,  T.  18  N.,  R  15  E.,  and  sec.  19,  T.  18  N.,  R.  16  E.,  are  ''  railroad 
selection  approved." 


T.  ION  ,    R  I5E.,    MOM 

I  I 


or 


Afma    pu^ftC    fon^  30  Acre's.  , 


'^•c  f9 
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Reclamation  withdrawals:  The  Reclamation  Service  withdrawals 
of  October  13,  1908,  "  under  first  form,"  on  this  site,  are  as  follows: 

T.  18  N.,  R.  15  E..  M.  D.  M. :  Sec.  i:^,  S.  \  SW.  \  ;  seo.  14,  S.  \  SE.  \  ;  sec. 
23,  NE.  1:  sec.  24,  entire;  sec-.  25,  N.  i  NE.  i 

T.  18  N.,  R.  16  E.,  M.  D.  lAI. :  Sec.  19,  SW.  i  NW.  i,  W.  i  8W.  i :  sec-.  30> 
NW.  i  NW.  i. 
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Maps  and  diagrams:  On  pages  31  and  32  are  given  contour  maps 
of  the  reservoir  and  dam  sites,  adapted  from  similar  maps  in  Water 
Supply  Paper  No.  68,  and  a  diagram  of  storage  capacities  at  various 
elevations  of  water  surface. 

Dam :  The  dam  site  is  in  a  narrow  place  In  the  vall^,  which  has  been  par- 
tially closed  by  an  ancient  glacial  moraine  between  which  and  the  high  granite 

Of/IS^AM  Afe./S 
ct/frv£  or  c^rActrf£s  or  Ttr/A/  VALLtY  trescffvot/f  stra 

AT 

yA^y/^c  sievATfCAfs  OF  WATEff  sutfrAces 


A/etm-'  624S  />  e/w^aH^r*  of  ouf/mf  tM  tfet^r-minm^ 
by  tf<^*^«?/«'  boromatcr-  f^eatf/rt^s  .  l¥.3.^^er 
f^o  €8.  assumes    fft/s  ff/^t^^^/orr   as  €-iOO  Sv^ 


-o  3CS0       CapaCffy  in    Acra   />*/" 


ridjje  to  tho  soutlnvi'st  the  crtH^k  flows.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  this  moraine 
soniewhjit  ;ind  to  daiu  the  jjorpe  now  occupie<l  by  the  stream  by  means  of  an 
earth  enibankniciK  to  l>e  put  in  i)lace  by  scrai«ra.  The  maximum  height  of 
tho  onibankniiMit  would  be  Tm  feet  and  the  toj)  length  over  all  7(iO  feet.  (Water 
Supply  Paper  \o.  (Vs.  p.  (jo. ) 

Tliis  site  was  carefnlly  examined  and  measured  during  the  field 
examination  of  Aii^ist  19-i21,  1000,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  site 
is  so  favorable  that  a  dam  considerably  higher  than  the  one  proposed 
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by  Mr.  Taylor  could  be  constructed  at  this  location.  Estimates  have, 
therefore,  been  made  upon  a  dam  78  feet  in  height,  raising  the  water 
level  to  contour  6290.  (Elevation  estimated  by  aneroid Hbarometer, 
see  note,  Diagram  No.  15,  p.  32.)  Such  a  dam  would  be  approxi- 
mately 1,000  feet  in  length.  Outlet  works  are  assumed  to  be  at  ele- 
vation 6265,  since  the  storage  capacity  below  that  level  is  only  about 
1,000  acre-feet     (See  diag^ram  ISo.  15,  p.  32.) 

Area  and  storage  capacity:  The  estimated  area  of  water  surface 
at  the  high- water  mark  is  475  acres,  of  which  approximately  30  acres 
would  be  on  public  land. 

The  estimated  maximum  storage  capacity  for  this  reservoir,  as 
shown  on  Diagram  No.  15,  page  32,  is  27,000  acre-feet. 

Euers  Valley  reservoir  site. — ^Location :  This  site  is  located  on  the 
South  Fork  of  Prosser  Creek.  No  surveys  have  been  made  for  a  res- 
ervoir at  the  location  and  the  feasibility  of  its  construction  is,  there- 
fwe,  not  certain.  If  constructed  it  would  probably  flood  portions  of 
sees.  25,  26,  35,  and  36,  T.  18  N.,  R.  15  E.,  M.  D.  M. 

Status  of  land:  No  Government  land  would  be  involved,  as  the 
overflowed  portions  of  sec  26  would  be  "  patented  "  land ;  all  of  sec. 
36  "schooP'  land;  and  all  of  sees.  25  and  35  "railroad  selection 
approved." 

Reclamation  withdrawals:  No  reclamation  withdrawals,  as  far  as 
is  known,  have  been  made  on  this  site. 

Maps  and  diagrams:  Since  no  surveys  of  this  site  have  been  made 
no  data  are  at  hand  for  the  preparation  of  mai)s  or  diagrams. 

Dam :  A  good  location  for  a  aam  is  afforded  in  SE.  \  sec.  25,  where 
the  canyon  narrows  and  the  stream  begins  to  drop  rapidly  to  join  the 
North  Fork  at  about  a  half  mile  below  the  proposed  dam  site.  The 
valley  floor  is  comparativelv  level  for  a  distance  of  1\  to  2  miles 
and  is  approximately  one-half  mile  in  extreme  width. 

Storage  capacity :  In  the  absence  of  surveys  of  the  site  no  reliable 
estimates  of  storage  capacities  can  be  made.  A  capacity  of  2,000 
acre-feet  has,  however,  oeen  assumed  for  this  reservoir.  The  quan- 
tity is,  however,  so  small  relatively  that  any  error  in  this  assumption 
will  have  very  little  effect  upon  the  final  results. 

Danner  Lake  reservoir  site. — ^Location :  This  reservoir  site  is  located 
in  sees.  12, 13, 14,  and  15,  T.  17  N.,  R.  15  E.,  M.  D.  M.,  and  in  sees.  7, 
17,  and  18,  T.  17  N.,  R.  16  E.,  M.  D.  M. 

Donner  Lake  ♦  ♦  ♦  occupies  a  glacial  basin  lying  close  under  the  crest 
of  the  main  Sierra  Nevadas  and  lengthwise  between  two  spurs  which  Jut 
eastward  thercdProm.  Its  ordinary  water  surface  is  almost  3  miles  long,  with 
a  nearly  uniform  width  of  approximately  a  half  mile.  ♦  •  *  It  Is  about 
3  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Truckee  and  immediately  north  of  and  below  the 
line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad    ♦     ♦    ♦. 

The  old  glacial  basin  of  Donner  Lake  extends  eastward  as  a  valley  about 
If  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  the  lake,  thence  its  outlet  is  to  the  south  through 
a  gap  In  a  granite  ridge  into  Truckee  River  Valley.  Cold  Creek,  flowing  in 
from  the  south,  joins  Donner  Creek  ♦  ♦  ♦  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
east  of  the  lower  end  of  the  lake."     (Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68,  p.  51.) 

Status  of  land :  The  only  public  land  which  would  be  affected  by 
the  construction  of  this  reservoir  is  in  the  S.  i  SE.  i  sec.  12,  T.  17 
N.,  R.  15  E.,  designated  on  the  Land  Office  plats  as  "  State  selection 
unapproved."  All  the  remaining  lands  are  either  "patented," 
"State  selection  approved,"  or  "railroad  selection  approved." 
23914'*— H.  Doc.  451, 62-2 3 
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Reclamation  withdrawals:  The  following  lands  were  withdrawn 
October  13,  1908,  "under  first  form,"  by  the  Reclamation  Service: 

M.:  Sec.  12,  S.  i,  SB.  i;  sec.  13,  entire;  sec  14. 


T.  17  N..  R.  15  R,  M.  D. 
entire;  sec.  15,  entire. 

T.  17  N.,  B.  16  E.,  N.  D 
entire. 


M.:  Sec.  7,  S.  h  SW.  i;  sec.  17,  entire;  sec  18. 


Maps  and  diagrams:  On  pages  34  and  35  will  be  found  a  contour 
map  of  the  reservoir  site  and  a  profile  of  the  proposed  dam  site,  both 
adapted  from  similar  maps  in  Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68.  A  dia- 
gram is  also  given  (see  p.  35),  showing  tne  storage  capacity  of  the 
reservoir  at  various  elevations  of  water  surface. 

Dam :  The  project  for  ttie  utilization  of  Donner  Lake  Basin  for  a  reservoir 
contemplates  tlie  construction  of  a  long,  low  dam  following  an  ancient  tenniM» 
moraine  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  and  impoondins 
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Dot  only  the  surplus  water  of  the  Donner  Lake  watershed,  but  those  of  the 
Gold  Creek  drainage  basin  also,  by  leading  them  into  the  reservoir  by  means 
of  a  canal  about  3,000  feet  in  length  ♦  ♦  ♦.  Several  years  ago  Hon.  Francis 
0.  Newlands  had  constructed  across  Donner  Creek,  a  few  hundred  yards  below 
the  lake,  a  timber  dam  of  sufficient  height  to  raise  the  water  10  or  11  feet 
above  the  low- water  plane.  This  structure  was  not  kept  in  repair,  however, 
and  it  is  DOW  In  a  condition  only  to  retain  the  water  to  a  height  of  6i  to  7  feet 
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*  •  •  It  Will  be  necessary  to  build  an  earth  dam  or  embankment  along 
the  crest  of  the  ancient  glacial  moraine  previously  referred  to,  for  a  total  length 
of  2,630  feet  and  a  maximum  height  of  38  feet  in  the  narrow  gap  through 
which  Donner  Creek  flows.     (Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68,  p.  51.) 

In  view  of  the  large  run-off  of  the  combined  basins  of  Donner 
and  Cold  Creeks  and  the  comparatively  low  dam  which  would  be  re- 
quired at  ail  places  except  in  the  narrow  gap  above  mentioned,  it  is 
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believed  that  it  will  be  perfectly  feasible,  and  advisable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  power  development,  to  increase  the  height  of  the 
dam  8  feet  above  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Taylor,  making  a  total  height 
of  46  feet  above  the  lowest  point  in  the  stream  bed  and  giving  an 
estimated  length,  along  the  crest,  of  approximately  3,200  feet 


R.I6E..    M.O-M. 
//fffe:-  Cross  hofc^e€^  areas   ind/'cefm  putirt  hnd. 


D/46AAAf    A/o.  2C 

SQt/Aif  yALLcr  ff£sefftrc/^    dam  3/r^ 
rfroM  w.  s.  PAf*e^  a^».  €8,  U.3.S.3 


TO  ytcco^'^A/^y  Me^cAT  cp  o.e.Me/ffftLL  TO  THE  t^c^esreff   se^.  ta,i909. 


Area  and  storage  capacity:  The  maximum  area  of  water  surface 
for  this  reservoir  is  estimated  at  1,670  acres,  of  which  only  about  6 
acres  would  be  on  public  land. 

Diagram  No.  18,  page  35,  shows  the  approximate  capacity  of  the 
proposed  reservoir  between  the  6,095  and  the  6,135  contour.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  report  the  high-water  level  has  been  taken  at 
contour  6,135,  and  the  maximum  storage  capacity  as  47,000  acre-feet, 

Sq^iaw  Valley  reser'voir  Me, — ^Location:  This  site  is  located  on 
Squaw  Creek,  a  tributary  entering  the  Truckee  Kiver  about  6  milfe 
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below  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe.  The  site  is  situated  in  sections  28, 
29,  and  32,  T.  16  N.,  R.  16  E.,  M.  D.  M. 

Status  of  land:  The  NW.  i  NW.  i,  S.  i  NW.  i,  SW.  \  and  SE.  i 
sec.  32,  are  public  land,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  this  would  be 
flooded  by  tne  construction  of  a  reservoir  at  this  site.  The  NW.  J 
NW.  i  sec  32  is  a  Forest  Service  ranger  station.  The  remainder  of 
the  land  in  section  32  and  all  of  section  28  are  "  patented,"  and  section 
29  is  "  railroad  selection  approved." 

Seclamation  withdrawals:  The  following  lands  on  the  site  were 
withdrawn  by  the  Reclamation  Service,  "  under  first  form,"  October 
13,1908: 

T.  16  N.,  E.  16  E.,  M.  D.  M.:  Sec.  28,  NW.  },  SW.  } ;  sec.  29,  NB.  J,  a  1  SW.  }, 
SE.  i ;  Bee.  32,  NE.  h  NW.  i,  N.  i  SW.  i,  N.  §  SE.  i ;  sec.  33,  NW.  }. 

Maps  and  diagrams:  On  page  36  is  shown  an  outline  map  of  the 
proposed  reservoir  site  as  given  in  Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68,  to- 
gether with  a  contour  map  of  dam  site,  also  from  the  same  source. 

Area  and  storage  capacity:  The  area  of  the  reservoir  surface,  as 
shown  on  the  map  (Dia^am  No,  19,  p.  36),  is  estimated  as  56  acres, 
none  of  which  is  on  public  land. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68,  says  of  this  site : 

The  Sqnaw  Valley  site,  although  calling  for  but  a  nominal  outlay  for  con- 
struction, will,  by  reason  of  Its  small  capacity.  Involve  too  great  an  expense, 
relatively    •    *    ♦    to  Justify  Its  inclusion  in  a.  general  water-storage  project 

The  site  has,  however,  been  included  in  this  report  as  possibly  being 
of  value  in  increasing  the  low-water  flow  of  that  portion  of  the 
Trudcee  River  between  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  Floriston  to  the 
extent  shown  on  Diagram  No.  31  appended  to  this  report.  The 
st<Miige  capacity  for  the  area  shown  on  the  map  is  probably  not  more 
than  600  acre- feet. 

Dog  Valley  reservoir  sUe. — ^Location :  This  reservoir  site  is  located 
in  sees.  24  and  25,  T.  20  N.,  R.  17  E.  and  in  sees.  30  and  31,  T.  20  N., 
R.  18  E.,  M.  D.  M. 

This  reeervolr  site  ♦  ♦  ♦  occupies  a  small  valley  situated  between  out- 
lying spurs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Just  west  of  the  boundary  line  between  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada,  and  about  4  miles  northwest  of  the  town  of  Verdi,  Nev. 
The  elevation  is  about  6,700  feet  above  sea  level.  The  cachment  basin  comprises 
16  square  mUes,  ranging  in  altitude  from  that  of  the  reservoir  to  8,500  feet, 
most  of  which  is  covered  with  pine  and  fir  timber  and  is  quite  precipitous.  This 
site  was  surveyed  by  the  writer  in  1895,  topography  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
valley  being  taken  by  means  of  transit  and  stadia  and  the  contours  plotted. 
(Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68,  p.  69.) 

Status  of  land :  All  the  lands  included  in  this  site  and  within  T.  20 
N.,  R.  17  E.,  M.  D.  M.,  are  "  patented."  The  status  of  the  land  on 
this  site  and  within  T.  20  N.,  R.  18  E.,  M.  D.  M.,  is  unknown. 

Reclamation  withdrawals :  On  October  13,  1908,  the  Reclamation 
Service,  "under  first  form,''  withdrew  the  following  lands  on  this 
reservoir  site: 

T.  20  N.,  R.  17  B.,  M.  D.  M. :  Sec.  24,  S.  }  NR  },  S.  \  NW.  1,  SW.  1,  SE.  i ; 
sec.  25,  NE.  h  NW.  h  N.  \  SW.  i. 
T.  20  N.,  B.  18  R,  M.  D.  M. :  Sec  30,  N.  \  NW.  i,  SW.  i;  sec.  31,  NW.  i. 

Maps  and  diagrams:  On  page  38  is  ^ven  a  contour  map  of  the  pro- 
posed reservoir  site,  copied  from  a  similar  map  in  Water  Supply 
raper  No.  68,  as  is  also  the  profile  of  the  dam  site  given  in  Diagram 
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No.  22,  page  39.  Diagram  No.  23,  page  39,  gives  the  curse  of 
capacities  of  the  reservoir  plotted  from  data  contained  in  the  above 
report. 

Dam :  A  cross  section  of  the  outlet  canyon  Immediately  l>elow  the  valley  at 
what  api)eared  to  be  the  most  favorable  site  for  a  dam  was  also  measured,  and 
It  was  found  that  by  the  construction  of  a  dam  to  a  maximum  height  of  65  feet 


R.ITC.       M  O.M. 


CONTOUR  M/l^ 

or 
DOC  b'AiLEy    REseffi^offr"  Sire 

ADAPT£0    ryfO^  AfAR   /V   IV.S.A4RCR  Af0.6a,US.C.S. 

A/ffr  <-    Cr-0Si  hafchtd  Or^a  tht/tcatcs  pu6//c  fancf. 

Stotc/s     of    S9C  JO  «m/  J/,  r  2CAf.,  ft  ISC.,  M.OAf  urt/tn^m^^ 
Confeurs  fep^e-senf  «/m^of,c^)f    aSof^  sfre0fn  6*^  ^  d»m  site 
A-ea   a^  Contour  60,    70  acr^s. 

TO  ACCOMRANy    RCRO/fT    O/*-    O.C  M£RRJH.     TO  THE,  jrOR£ST£^    SS^.   f^^/P^S, 

With  toj)  lenptb  of  2^5  feet  a   rcsi^rvolr  having  a  surface  area  of  274  acres 
*     *     *     would  be  created,     (Water  Supply  Paper  No.  08,  p.  69.) 

Area  and  storage  capacity:  As  stated  in  the  previous  paragraph, 
the  niaximuni  area  of  water  surface  on  this  reservoir  would  be  274 
acres,  none  of  wiiich  wouhl  be  on  public  hind. 

The  above  report  gives  tlie  storage  capacity  of  the  reservoir  with  a 
G5-foot  dam  as  5,785  acre-feet.  Diagi-am  No.  23,  page  39,  shows  that 
a  comparatively  slight  increase  in  the  height  of  the  dam  would  make 
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a  large  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  dam.    For  the  purpose  of  this 
report,  however,  the  capacity  has  been  taken  at  only  6,000  acre-feot. 

Lake  Tahoe  Reservoir  site, — location :  Lake  Tahoe  is  located  within 
the  southern  angle  of  the  Truckee  River  watershed,  about  two-thirds 
of  its  area  being  in  the  State  of  California  and  the  remaining  one- 
third  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  Its  maximum  length  is  21i  miles,  its 
extreme  width  12  miles,  and  its  surface  area  19:^  square  miles.     The 
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/»frcr/t.£   or  o^h  s/re ,  oog  y^iL£r  ^£sr/ryc/^ 

o^r^    cr-ft^  ^e^  of  tfem  tffw. 


AT  yA/fyiA/c    steyAr/OA/'s  or  *vArs/f  su/rrAc^ 

r^PM  OATA  //^  t^.  S.  /*AP£/r  Afe.  €6.   4/S  c.  s. 


loeo  Stat-a^m  Cofiocff/  tn  Acr^  Feet 


TO  AcofM^Afir    /teecfrr  or  o  c.  Me/rtfiLL  to  the  forester    sep  2o  /sos 

tributary  watershed,  including  its  own  area,  is  about  520  square  miles. 
The  lake  lies  mainly  within  townships  1J3,  14,  15,  and  Ki  north  and 
ranges  17  and  18  east,  as  shown  on  the  status  map  appended  to  this 
report. 

Status  of  land :  Since  all  lands  bordering  upon  the  lake  are  reported 
to  be  in  private  ownership,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  area  near 
the  outlet  purchased  by  the  United  States  Government  from  the 
Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.,  it  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to 
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show  the  status  of  all  these  lands,  and  hence  a  part  only  appear  upon 
the  general  map. 

Reclamation  withdrawals :  A  telegram  from  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Means, 
engineer  of  the  Truckee-Carson  reclamation  project,  in  answer  to  an 


R.I7C 


M.D.M. 


R.iee. 


Oi/rUA/£    AMP 
or 
LAKE    TAHO£     SrOffA€£    ^SSE^ITOm" 

^AOM    HV.s.  FAP£^  Afo.es,  e/ss^s. 


TO  ACCOM^A^r    AE^O^r   or   b.C.  MeAfrtLL    ro  TH£  rOAESTEA     ^EAl  EP,f9». 

inquiry  regarding  the  reclamation  withdrawals  on  the  Tnickee  River 
watershed,  states  that  no  withdrawals  have  been  made  around  Lake 
Tahoe  except  a  strip  across  the  mountains  east  from  the  point  where 
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the  State  line  leaves  the  south  end  of  the  lake.  (Means,  7-29-09.) 
No  more  definite  location  of  this  area  is  known,  but  as  far  as  the 
present  report  is  concerned  this  withdrawal  is  not  believed  to  affect 
the  proposed  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.-Reclamation  Service 
agreement. 


or 
LAf(£  TJiMor  ifrsB^irotff  dam  3ire 

rnCM  mS.  n^^/r  A*.  69,  tf^.9.3. 


/K»i*#.--    Omtfeef  contours  a/-e    su6o^u€Ou».  ^ 


et//frs  or  cjirAc/r/^s 


or 

\ 

A  -    rt.rVATtOf^S  FffOM  Af^^  TO  ^P^O 
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^^ 
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....■'■'^ 

MUm 
Moev 
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SI 

^^ 

'^ 

4MO«0                      S90t00' 

^^■^ 

ro  yfccoMPAA/K  Acroffr  or  ocMSfrruL   to  the  roffesr£/f  3eP^20,i90^ 

Maps  and  diagrams:  On  pages  40  and  41  are  ^ven  an  outline  map 
of  LaKe  Tahoe  and  a  contour  map  of  the  dam  site  at  the  outlet,  both 
copied  from  Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68,  United  States  Geological 
Surv^ey ;  also  a  diagram  ox  the  storage  capacity  of  the  lake  at  eleva- 
tions of  water  surface  between  6,224  and  6,230. 

Old  dam:  About  the  year  1870  the  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co., 
under  authoritv  of  a  special  act  of  the  State  legislature  approved 
April  4, 1870,  (see  p.  8),  constructed  a  crib  dam  of  timber  ana  stone 
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across  the  Truckee  River  about  600  feet  from  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
As  stated  previously  in  this  report  (see  p.  9),  it  is  unknown  how  Icmg 
the  dam  was  used  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  act,  but  it  has 
been  used  continuously  to  date  to  regulate  the  flow  from  Lake  Tahoe. 

This  dam  had  "  three  openings,  with  10.7,  10.5,  and  9.3  feet  clear 
width,  closed  by  timber  gates  *  ♦  *.  The  dam  has  also  a  waste- 
way  of  72  feet  clear  len^h  and  6  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  gates." 
(Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68,  p.  43.) 

Fluctuations  in  lake  level :  Mr.  Taylor  states  that  at  the  time  of  his 
survey,  July  19, 1889,  the  lake  surface  was  5.05  feet  below  the  waste- 
way  crestf  and  that  the  water  fell  later  in  the  season  1.2  feet  farther, 
malting  the  minimum  level  6.25  feet  below  the  crest  of  the  spillway. 
The  floor  of  the  gates  are  6  feet  below  the  spillway  crest,  hence  the 
dam  was  constructed  to  a  height  1  foot  in  excess  of  that  allowed 
under  the  terms  of  the  act  granting  the  franchise. 

The  gates  of  the  dam  have  proved  too  small  to  properly  control  the 
water,  and  at  several  times  the  lake  level  has  risen  above  the  spill- 
way crest.  On  July  3,  1895,  the  water  was  0.90  feet  above  the  spill- 
way, though  the  gates  were  delivering  more  than  1,100  cubic  feet 
per  second.  (Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68,  p.  45.)  Diagram  No.  29 
appended  to  this  report  gives  the  record  of  the  fluctuaticais  in  the 
level  of  this  lake  from  November,  1900,  to  December,  1908,  inclusive. 
Three  times  during  this  period,  namely  in  June^  1904,  August,  1906, 
and  June,  1907,  the  lake  level  rose  above  the  height  of  the  spillway, 
at  the  last-named  date  apparently  from  2  to  3  feet 

To  free  themselves  from  liability  to  damage  by  sudden  high  water,, 
which  the  gates  would  not  have  the  capacity  to  pass,  the  company  has 
often  unnecessarily  drawn  down  the  lake  level  and  occasionally  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  leave  in  storage  an  amount  insufficient  for  the 
operation  of  their  several  power  plants  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  The  necessity  for  a  new  dam,  with  larger  outlets  more 
readily  controlled,  has,  therefore,  long  been  obvious. 

New  dam :  At  the  present  writing  the  company,  under  plans  pre- 
pared by  the  Reclamation  Service,  is  reconstnicting  their  dam  at  the 
outlet,  replacing  the  old  wooden  structure  with  a  concrete  dam  having 
iron  gates,  simuar  to  the  dam  and  gates  at  the  head  of  the  Truckee- 
Carson  Canal  at  Clarks  Station.  This  dam  presumably  will  be  of 
such  a  height  as  to  maintain  the  lake  at  the  level  of  the  old  spillway, 
but  the  far  greater  percentage  of  gate  opening  will  allow  of  dis- 
charging a  much  greater  volume  oi  water  than  the  old  dam  could 
pass.  The  channel  between  the  dam  and  the  lake  is  to  be  dredged, 
the  island  shown  on  the  map  is  to  be  removed,  and  probably  the  floor 
of  the  gates  will  be  lowerea.  A  rim  of  rock  is  saia  to  extend  across 
the  outlet  and  to  serve  to  fix  the  limit  below  which  the  lake  level 
can  not  be  drawn  at  the  present  outlet.  No  limit  is  placed,  however, 
on  the  depth  to  which  the  lake  can  be  drawn  at  the  "  second  diver- 
sion." 

Storage  capacitv :  Diagram  No.  26,  page  41,  shows  that  the  gross 
storage  capacity  between  the  high  and  low  water  mark  is  745,000 
acre-feet  The  "  high-water  mark  "  is  assumed  to  be  at  elevation 
6,230  (the  elevation  of  the  spillway  of  the  old  dam  was  6^30.05)  on 
the  datum  of  Mr.  Taylor's  survey  of  July  19,  1889  (see  Water  Sup- 
plv  Paper  No.  68,  p.  45)  and  the  "  low-water  mark,''  at  elevation 
6,224. 
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It  is  believed  that  if  the  gates  are  handled  with  reasonable  fore- 
sight these  limits  are  sufficient  to  make  available  the  entire  yield  of 
the  watershed  for  all  except  years  of  extremely  high  run-off.  The 
storage  capacity  between  the  above  levels  is  consiaerably  in  excess 
of  the  yield  of  the  maximum  year  during  the  period  of  available 
records  and  more  than  twice  the  average  yield  for  the  same  period. 
(See  Table  No.  6,  p.  20.)  Furthermore,  any  greater  range  in  lake 
level  would  doubtless  render  the  operator  of  the  gates  liable  for 
damages  for  flooding  private  property  if  the  level  should  go  above 
the  6,230  contour;  or  for  hindering  navigation  if  the  level  should 
fall  below  the  6,224  contour. 

Since  the  future  yield  of  this  watershed  can  be  forecasted  only  on 
the  assumption  that  conditions  which  have  held  in  the  past  are  likely 
to  obtain  m  the  future,  any  estimate  of  the  future  available  storage 
from  Lake  Tahoe  must  be  based  on  a  study  of  the  records  of  previous 
years  such  as  has  been  presented  in  Table  No.  6,  page  20.  This 
table  shows  the  average  annual  yield  of  this  watershed  to  have  been 
309,000  acre- feet  for  tne  period  November,  1900,  to  December,  1908, 
inclusive.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  yield  of  such  a  year  as 
1907,  with  a  run-off  not  far  from  the  total  storage  capacity  of  the 
lake,  could  be  entirely  utilized,  particularly  if  such  a  year  were  pre- 
ceded, as  was  1907,  by  a  year  such  as  1906,  which  had  a  run-off  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  average.  It  is  probable  that  the  hold- 
over storage  from  the  year  1906  would  have  left  insufficient  capacity 
in  the  lake,  even  with  well-directed  control,  to  have  made  it  possible 
to  have  stored  all  the  surplus  waters  of  1907.  Diagram  No.  29, 
appended  to  this  report,  shows  that  under  the  actual  control  exercised 
the  lake  level  was  above  the  high-water  mark  for  the  entire  period 
of  March  20  to  October  20,  1907,  and  consequently  during  all  this 
period  water  was  wasted.  How  much  this  waste  was  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  may  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  curve  6  on  the  above- 
named  diagram.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  amount  of  water 
available  year  by  year  under  well-managed  control  would  be  more 
nearly  represented  by  an  average  of  the  seven  years,  1901,  1902, 1903, 
1904:,  1905^  1906,  and' 1908,  namely,  260,000  acre-feet. 

Lake  Washoe  storage  reservoir  site, — ^Location :  This  site  is  located 
in  Tps.  16  and  17  N.,  Rs.  19  and  20  E.,  M.  D.  M.,  directly  east  of  the 
northern  limits  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  6^  miles  distant  from  its  eastern 
shore  line.  Washoe  Lake  occupies  portions  of  sees.  1, 11,  12, 14,  and 
24,  T.  16  N.,  R.  19  E.,  and  of  sees.  7,  17,  18,  19,  and  20,  T.  16  N., 
R.  20  E.,  M.  D.  M.  Its  normal  area  is  about  3,500  acres,  though  this 
is  largely  increased  in  times  of  high  water  Iw  the  flooding  of  the 
marshes  to  the  northward.  It  has  no  well-defined  outlet,  the  water 
normally  seeping  through  the  marshes  and  finally  leaving  the  valley 
as  Steamboat  Creek  through  a  gorge  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  valley.  The  valley  floor  is  very  flat  and  would  probably  be  com- 
pletely flooded  by  a  20-foot  rise  in  the  level  of  the  lake.  The  western 
side  of  the  valley  is  devoted  to  stock  and  hay  ranches,  very  little  of 
the  developed  land  requiring  irrigation.  The  eastern  side  of  the 
valley,  which  rises  to  a  somewhat  higher  elevation,  is  covered  with 
sage  wid  requires  irrigation  for  cultivation. 

Status  of  land :  A  small  amount  of  public  land  is  still  left  in  the 
valley,  as  the  map  on  page  44  will  show.  The  following  areas  within 
the  15-foot  contour  appear  as  public  land  on  the  Land  Office  plats, 
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nameljr,  S.  i  NE.  i,  and  N.  i  SE.  i,  sec.  35,  T.  17  N..  R.  19  E.  The 
areas  in  sec.  35,  T.  17  N.,  R.  19  E.,  are  designated  as  "  State  selection 
unapproved."  All  the  remaining  lands  are  either  "  patented "  or 
"  railroad  selection  approved." 
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Reclamation  withdrawals :  No  withdrawals  have  been  made  by  the 
Reclamation  Service  in  this  valley,  as  far  as  is  known. 

Maps  and  diagrams :  Diagjram  No.  27  presents  a  map  of  the  pro- 
posed Lake  Washoe  Reservoir  copied  from  a  similar  map  prepared 
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hj  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  and  forwarded  from 
Washington,  together  with  several  drafts  of  the  "  agreement."  There 
is  also  presented  below  a  capacity  diagram  of  the  reservoir,  from  the 
same  source. 

Dam :  A  concrete  dam  with  regulation  gates  is  built  across  Steam- 
boat Creek  just  above  the  railroad  bridge  at  the  outlet  of  the  valley. 
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This  is  but  a  few  feet  in  height  and  forms  a  small  reservoir  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  valley  whose  waters,  presumably,  are  used  for 
irrigation  in  the  Steamboat  Valley  below.  A  good  site  exists  at  this 
point  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  of  a  height  sufficient  to  cover 
practically  the  whole  floor  of  the  valley.  No  measurements  were 
made  to  determine  the  probable  length  of  the  dam,  but  it  would 
probably  be  about  a  hundred  feet  and  could  be  constructed  at  mod- 
erate cost. 
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Area  and  storage  capacity :  The  run-off  of  the  Lake  Washoe  drain- 
age basin  serves  only  to  maintain  the  level  of  the  present  lake  and  to 
supply  the  small  overflow  of  Steamboat  Creek.  As  a  secondary 
storage  reservoir,  however,  for  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  drawn 
throi^  the  "  second  diversicm,"  it  could  be  developed,  by  rai^ng  tiie 
level  20  feet,  to  a  total  capacity  of  about  175,00(3  acre-feet  (See 
Diagram  No.  28,  p.  45.)  A  level  15  feet  above  the  present  lake  sur- 
face giving  a  storage  capacity  of  125,000  acre- feet  has  been  assumed 
for  this  report.  The  available  capacity  would,  however,  be  consider- 
ably reduced  by  evaporation  losses.  The  estimated  area  of  the  water 
suriace  if  the  water Tbe  raised  20  feet  is  about  12,500  acres.  The  esti- 
mated seasonable  evaporation  is  42  inches,  entailing  an  annual  loss 
in  the  reservoir,  if  the  above  level  be  maintained,  of  43,700  acre-feet, 
and  if  the  level  be  maintained  at  15  feet  above  the  present  surface,  a 
loss  of  30,000  acre- feet.  These  evaporation  losses  will  be  in  addition 
to  the  evaporation  losses  on  Lake  Tahoe,  which  are  estimated  at  32 
inches  in  depth  over  an  area  of  123,500  acres,  or  an  annual  loss  of 
about  330^0  acre- feet. 

Little  Valley  Reservoir  dte. — Location:  This  reservoir  ^te  is 
located  on  the  watershed  of  Franktown  Creek,  the  main  tributary  of 
Lake  Washoe,  and  about  3  miles  northeast  of  Crystal  Bay,  Lake 
Tahoe.  As  determined  by  aneroid  barometer  readings  the  creek  bed 
is  about  1,400  feet  above  Lake  Washoe,  or  at  an  estimated  elevation  of 
6,430  feet.  The  site  lies  in  sees.  17, 18, 19,  and  20,  T.  16  N.,  R.  19  E., 
M.  D.  M.  The  area  of  the  tributary  watershed  is  14  square  miles, 
varying  in  elevation  from  the  level  of  the  reservoir  to  about  9,000 
feet. 

Status  of  land :  The  Land  Office  plats  show  that  the  entire  area  of 
the  reservoir  site,  as  well  as  practically  the  entire  watershed,  are 
either  "  patented  "  or  "  railroad  selection  approved." 

Reclamation  withdrawals :  As  far  as  is  known,  no  land  upon  this 
watershed  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  Reclamation  Service. 

Maps  and  diagrams — Area  ana  storage  capacity :  No  surveys  have 
been  made  of  this  site  and  no  data  are  at  hand  for  the  preparation  of 
maps  of  the  site  or  a  diagram  of  storage  capacities.  Tne  rainfall 
has  been  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  at  Marlette  Lake,  but  as  only  one 
year's  records  are  available  at  this  station,  only  the  merest  assump- 
tions can  be  made  of  the  probable  yield  of  the  watershed.  Estimates 
based  on  Diagram  No.  1,  page  16,  would  show  a  probable  average 
rainfall  of  about  40  inches.  Assuming  that  50  per  cent  of  this 
reaches  the  reservoir  site,  an  assumption  that  seems  to  be  borne  out 
by  comparison  with  other  sections  of  the  watershed^  the  annual  rain- 
fall would  amount  to  15,000  acre- feet.  The  reservoir  site  is  an  excel- 
lent one.  A  dam  could  be  built  in  the  narrow  gorge  and  with  littie 
doubt  sufficient  capacity  could  be  secured  to  equ^ze  the  flow  for 
power  purposes  throughout  the  year.  The  constant  available  flow 
for  this  reservoir  has,  therefore,  been  taken  in  the  subsequent  power 
estimates  as  20  cubic  feet  per  second. 

SHmmary. — A  summary  of  the  data  given  in  the  preceding  pages 
concerning  height  and  length  of  dams,  storage  capacities  and  areas  of 
reservoirs,  and  amount  of  public  lands  flooded  at  each  site  may  be 
found  in  Table  No.  13,  page  58. 
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POSSIBLE  WATER  POWER  DEVELOPMENTS. 

The  water-power  estimates  contained  in  the  following  pages  are 
intended  to  show  the  possibilities  of  the  watershed  if  ^veloped  to 
its  full  capacity  for  power  puri)06es,  regardless  of  any  conflict  be- 
tween sudi  purposes  and  the  irrigation  or  other  uses  which  are  de- 
p^dent  upon  the  same  water  sources.  Later  a  brief  discussion  will 
be  given  of  the  radical  difference  in  the  character  of  the  utilizaticm 
of  tiie  water  resources  of  a  drainage  area  if  developed  for  power 
purposes  than  if  developed  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  As  stated 
hitharto  in  the  discussion  of  resiervoir  sites,  this  report  can  not  go 
into  the  detailed  estimate  of  cost  upon  which  alone  the  final  con- 
clusions could  be  reached  as  to  the  feasibility  of  any  particular  power 
development.  It  has  been  the  purpose,  however,  to  indicate  a  general 
scheme  of  development  which,  rrom  the  examination  and  studies 
made,  would  seem  feasible  of  execution  and  which  would  be  capable 
of  effecting  a  complete  utilization  for  power  purpK)ses  of  that  pcnrticm 
of  the  Truckee  River  watershed  above  Clarks  Station,  Nev.,  regardless 
of  whether  such  projects  would  be  located  within  or  without  the 
Tahoe  National  Forest 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  several 
projects  on  which  power  estimates  have  been  made.    Estimates  of 
the  amount  of  water  available  have  been  taken  from  the  studies  on 
run-off  and  stream  flow  in  the  preceding  pages  which  are  sum- 
marized in  diagram  No.  31  appended  to  mis  report.    Heads  avail- 
able have  been  taken  from  the  contours  of  surveys  when  such  were 
available,  and  when  not,  from  carefully  checked  aneroid  barometer 
readings  taken  upon  the  ground.    Amounts  of  power  as  given  are 
hcM^power  togenerator  ^afts  based  on  a  water-wheel  efficiency  of 
80  per  cent.    The  amount  of  power  actually  available  for  use  would 
be  considerably  less  than  the  above,  due  to  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical losses  in  the  generation  of  the  power  and  its  transmissicHi 
to  the  point  of  use.     As  will  be  seen  from  the  power  computa- 
tions under  the  several  projects  in  the  following  P&ges,  the  estimates 
are  based  on  the  complete  utilizaticm  of  a  ccmtinuous  flow  of  water, 
which  would  require  either  a  load  factor  of  100  per  cent  for  the 
power  plants  or  the  provisicm  of  adequate  regulating  reservoirs  at  the 
heads  of  the  pressure  pipes.    In  the  absence  of  such  reservoirs  the 
actual  amount  of  power  developed  would  be  nearly  proportionate  to 
the  daily  load  factor.    In  this  report  "  daily  load  lactor  "  is  taken 
to  mean  Average  daily  loadXlOO 
Maximum  daily  load 
Project  No.  7,  Wehher  Creek  power  plant, — Power  house:  This 
power  house  will  be  located  on  Webber  Creek  and  on  the  shore  of 
Little  Truckee  Reservoir  No.  1,  in  T.  19  N.,  R.  14  E.,  M.  D.  M.,  and 
on  '*  patented  "  land. 

Conduits:  A  conduit  would  start  at  the  dam  at  Webber  Lake 
Reservoir  and  extend  down  the  south  side  of  Webber  Creek  to  the 
powertiause.  The  total  length  would  be  about  1.76  miles,  none  of 
which  would  be  situated  on  national  forest  land. 

Transmission  line :  The  transmission  line  has  been  assumed  to  fol- 
low the  northern  side  of  Little  Truckee  Reservoir  No.  1  to  a  point 
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on  the  Sierraville  stage  road,  thence  along  this  road  to  a  juncticm 
with  the  Independences  Creek  power  plant,  cwnprising  a  total  length 
of  8.76  miles,  of  whidi  1  mile  will  be  on  Government  land. 

Water  and  head  available:  The  head  has  been  estimatea  as  about 
200  feet  and  the  continuous  available  flow  as  42  cubic  feet  per  second. 
(See  diagram  No.  31,  attached.) 

Power  developed:  The  power  developed  at  80  per  cent  efficiency 
with  the  above  water  and  head  would  be  42X200Xi\=760  H.  P. 

Project  No,  )?,  Lake  Independence  power  plant. — Power  house: 
This  power  house  is  to  be  located  on  the  conduit  line  from  Little 
Truckee  Reservoir  No.  1,  to  the  Twin  Valley  power  plant  in  sec. 
82,  T.  19  N.,  R.  16  E.,  M.  D.  M.,  and  on  "  patented  "  land.  The  power 
water  from  this  plant  would  be  discharged  in  the  above  conduit  and 
be  used  again  at  the  Twin  Valley  power  plant. 

Conduit:  The  conduit  is  assumed  to  be  a  wood-stave  pipe,  extend- 
ing along  the  slopes  as  shown  on  the  general  contour  map  atached, 
to  the  power  house  located  as  above.  The  conduit  would  be  about 
4  miles  in  length,  of  which  about  0.25  mile  would  be  on  national 
forest  land. 

Transmission  line:  The  transmission  line  for  this  project  is 
assumed  to  connect  with  the  line  fr<Mn  the  Webber  Creek  plant  at  a 
point  on  the  Sierraville  stage  road  and  to  follow  thence  alone  this 
road  southerly  to  a  junction  with  a  line  to  Prosser  Creek  power  house. 
Its  length  would  be  about  6.75  miles,  none  of  which  would  be  on 
national  forest  land. 

Water  and  head  available:  Diagram  No.  81  (attached)  shows  the 
total  continuous  available  flow  to  be  27  cubic  feet  per  sec(Hid.  The 
total  available  head  has  been  estimated  as  530  feet. 

Power  developed:  On  the  above  estimates  of  water  and  head, 
the  amount  of  power  developed  at  80  per  cent  efficiency  would  be 
27X530X^1 =1?^00  horsepower. 

Project  No.  5,  Tvnn  Vculey  power  plant. — ^Power  house :  The  power 
house  for  this  plant  would  be  located  in  sec.  24,  T.  18  N.,  R.  15  E., 
M.  D.  M.,  on  tne  shores  of  Twin  Valley  Reservoir  and  on  patented 
land.  Though  a  power  house  utilizing  the  water  of  Littie  Truckee 
Reservoir  No.  1  could  have  been  located  on  the  Little  Truckee  River, 
admitting  of  a  shorter  conduit  line  and  a  greater  head  than  here 
proposed,  the  water  could  not  be  further  utilized  after  discharge 
from  the  plant.  Under  the  proposed  arrangements  these  waters  are 
reused  in  the  Prosser  Creek  plant  and  hence  under  the  two  develop- 
ments utilize  a  much  greater  head  than  if  the  power  house  were 
located  on  the  Little  Truckee. 

Conduit:  The  conduit  for  this  power  plant  starts  from  the  dam 
of  the  Little  Truckee  Reservoir  No.  1  and  extends  around  the  slopes, 
as  shown  on  the  general  map  accompanying  this  report,  taking  up 
on  the  way  the  water  discharged  by  the  Lake  Independence  plant  and 
carrying  the  combined  waters  to  a  power  house  on  Twin  Valley 
R^ervoir.  The  length  of  the  conduit  would  be  about  12.75  miles, 
of  which  0.75  mile  would  be  on  national  forest  land,  and  0.25  niile  on 
public  land  not  within  the  forest. 

Transmission  line :  The  transmission  line  is  assumed  to  follow  the 
road  along  the  North  Fork  of  Prosser  Creek  to  a  point  where  the 
North  Font  bends  to  the  left,  thence  a  long  the  conduit  right  of  way 
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of  the  Prosser  Creek  plant  to  the  power  house  of  the  latter,  a  total 
distance  of  .about  5.5  miles,  none  of  which  would  be  on  national 
forest  land. 

Water  and  head  available:  Diagram  No.  31  (attached)  shows  the 
amount  of  water  available  from  me  Little  Truckee  Reservoir  No.  1 
as  157  cubic  feet  per  second,  to  which  is  added  the  27  cubic  feet  per 
second  discharged  from  the  Lake  Lidependence  plant,  or  a  total  of 
164  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  net  available  head  is  estimated  to 
be  200  feet. 

Power  developed:  The  power  developed  at  80  per  cent  efficiency 
with  the  above  water  and  head  would  be  164X200XtS  =8,000  horse- 
power. 

Project  No.  ^  Prosser  Creek  povyer  pUmt. — Power  house:  The 
power  house  is  assumed  to  be  located  in  sec.  23,  T.  18  N.,  R.  16  E., 
M.  D.  M.,  cm  the  bank  of  Prosser  Creek,  about  1^  miles  below 
Hobarts  Mills  and  on  ^'  railroad ''  land. 

Conduit:  The  conduit  for  this  plant  would  start  frwn  the  dam  of 
the  Twin  Valley  Reservoir  at  elevation  6,265  feet  and  extend  thence 
idong  the  slopes  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  taking  up  the  waters 
discharged  from  the  Euers  Valley  Reservoir,  and  passing  thence  as 
shown  on  the  general  map  to  the  power  house  on  Prosser  Creek.  The 
len^h  along  this  location  is  about  6  miles,  of  which  0.25  mile  is  on 
national  forest  land. 

Transmission  line :  A  transmission  line  for  this  plant,  carrying  also 
the  power  from  the  Twin  Valley  plant,  would  extend  about  \  mile  to 
a  junction  with  the  line  from  Weober  Creek  and  Lake  Independence 
plants.  The  line  carrying  the  combined  power  of  all  the  above  plants 
would  extend  thence  aown  Prosser  Creek  to  a  junction  with  the  lines 
al<mg  the  Truckee  River.  The  total  length  would  be  about  4  miles, 
of  wnidi  0.5  mile  would  be  on  national  forest  land. 

Water  and  head  available:  Diagram  No.  31  (attached)  shows  that 
62  cuWc  feet  per  second  could  be  made  available  frcwn  the  waterdied 
above  the  Twm  Valley  and  the  Euers  Valley  Dams,  to  which  is  to  be 
added  the  164  cubic  feet  per  second  discharged  from  the  Twin  Valley 
plant^  making  a  total  of  226  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  net  available 
nead  is  estimated  to  be  550  feet.  ^ 

Power  developed :  On  the  basis  of  the  above  estimated  water  and 
head  the  amount  of  power  developed  at  80  per  cent  efficiency  would  be 
226X550Xt>t=11>300  H.  P. 

Project  No,  5.  Truckee  power  pla/nt. — Power  house :  This  power 
house  would  be  located  on  the  banks  of  Truckee  River  imme<fiately 
below  the  highway  bridge  in  the  town  of  Truckee,  and  would  be  oa 
private  land. 

Conduit:  The  conduit  for  this  plant  would  start  at  the  dam  of  the 
Donner  Lake  Reservoir  and  extend  along  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Truckee  Canyon,  thence  by  tunnel,  as  shown  on  the  general  map,  to  a 
regulating  reservoir  on  Trout  Creek  immediately  behind  the  town  of 
Tiwiee.  From  the  regulating  reservoir,  which  would  serve  to  utilize 
a  portion  of  the  run-off  of  Trout  Creek,  a  short  conduit  line  and 
pressure  pipe  would  conduct  the  water  to  the  power  house  located  as 
above.  The  total  length  of  the  conduit  would  be  about  3  miles,  of 
which  0.25  mile  would  oe  on  national  forest  land. 
23914^—H.  Doc.  451. 62-2 i 
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Transmission  line:  The  transmission  line  for  this  project  would 
extend  down  the  Truckee  River,  as  shown  on  the  map,  nieetin^  the 
transmission  line  from  projects  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  and  eirt/^iding  t£enoe 
to  Boca.  The  total  distance  is  about  6.50  miles,  of  which  am>ut  1.25 
miles  would  be  on  national  forest  land. 

Water  and  head  available:  Diajmm  No.  81  (attached)  shows  the 
amount  of  water  continuously  available  to  be  89  cubic  feet  per  second. 
The  available  head  is  140  cubic  feet. 

Power  developed:  At  80  per  cent  efficiency  of  wheels  the  above 
amount  of  water  under  the  above  head  would  develop  89X140XtV= 
1,180  H.  P. 

Project  No.  tf,  Boca  power  plant. — Power  house:  This  project 
contemplates  the  development  of  lower  Prosser  Creek  and  of  the 
Truckee  River  from  Truckee  to  Boca  by  bringing  the  water  in  sept- 
rate  conduits  and  under  different  heads  to  a  common  power  hoose 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Truckee  River  at  the  town  of  Boca 
and  upon  private  land. 

Conduit:  The  Prosser  Creek  omduit  would  start  at  a  diverting 
dam  situated  on  Prosser  Creek  inmiediately  below  the  outlet  of  Alder 
Creek.  The  conduit  would  extend  thence  along  the  left  bank  of 
Prosser  Creek  and  of  the  Truckee  River  to  Boca.  The  conduit  fw 
conveying  the  water  of  the  Truckee  River  would  start  at  a  diverting 
dam  located  on  the  Truckee  River  immediately  below  the  Truckee 
power  house  and  would  extend  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  the 

Sower  house  at  Boca.  The  total  len^h  of  conduit  line  in  the  two 
evelopments  would  be  about  10.75  miles,  of  which  about  2.75  miles 
would  be  on  national  forest  land. 

Transmission  line:  The  transmission  line  for  this  plant  wouW 
follow  along  the  course  of  the  Truckee  River  to  the  Floriston 
power  house,  a  distance  of  about  5.25  miles,  none  of  which  would  be 
on  national  forest  land. 

Water  and  head  available:  The  water  available  from  the  r^ular 
flow  of  lower  Prosser  Creek  is  estimated  to  be  10  cubic  feet  per 
second,  to  which  is  added  the  amount  discharged  from  the  ProsBer 
Creek  power  house,  or  226  cubic  feet  per  second,  making  a  total 
available  of  236  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  amoimt  availwle  from 
the  flow  of  the  main  Truckee  River  at  the  diversion  dam  at  TVuckee 
(see  Diagram  No.  31,  attached)  is  estimated  to  be  30  cubic  feet  per 
second.  This,  added  to  the  amount  discharged  from  the  Truciee 
River  plant,  gives  a  total  of  119  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  estimated 
heads  are  for  the  Prosser  Cre^  conduit  325  feet,  for  the  Trudkee 
River  conduit  225  feet. 

Power  developed :  On  the  basis  of  the  above  water  and  head  the 
power  that  could  be  developed  at  80  per  cent  efficiency  would  be, 
Prosser  Creek,  236X325XtV=7,000  H.  P.;  Truckee  Kiver,  119X 
225XtV=2,400  H.  P.;  total,  9,400  H.  P. 

Project  No.  7,  Floriston  power  plant. — ^Power  house:  It  is  pro- 
posed to  locate  this  power  plant  at  or  near  Floriston  to  supersede  the 
present  plant  located  at  that  point.  This  power  house  w<mld  be 
placed  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Truckee  River  and  on  public  land 
not  included  within  the  national  forest. 

Conduit:  This  conduit  would  extend  from  a  diverting  dam  imme- 
diately below  the  Boca  plant,  a  distance  of  about  4.25  mfles  to  Floris- 
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ton,  of  which  distance  about  0.25  mile  would  be  on  public  land  not 
within  the  national  forest. 

Transmission  line :  This  would  extend  from  the  power  plant  along 
the  general  course  of  the  river  to  the  city  of  Reno  and  would  prob- 
ably be  strung  on  the  present  pole  lines  of  the  company.  The  total 
distance  from  Floriston  to  Reno  b  about  20  miles,  of  which  about  1.75 
miles,  in  T.  18  N.,  R.  18  E.,  M.  D.  M.,  are  on  national  forest  land, 
and  about  0.5  mile  in  the  same  township  on  public  land  not  within 
the  national  forest  The  status  of  the  lands  in  the  remaining  15 
miles  to  Reno  is  unknown. 

Water  and  h^d  available:  The  water  available  for  this  plant 
would  be  made  up  of  the  discharge  of  the  Boca  plant,  355  cubic  feet 
per  second,  plus  the  27  cubic  feet  per  second,  estimated  as  the  avail- 
able discharge  of  the  lower  Little  Truckee  River  (see  Diagram  No. 
31,  attached)  or  a  total  of  402  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  net  head  is 
estimated  as  235  feet. 

Power  developed :  The  amount  of  power  developed  with  the  above 
water  and  heaa  would  be,  at  80  per  cent  efficiency,  402  X  235  X  A 
=8,600  H.  P. 

Project  No.  8j  Lake  Washoe  power  plant. — ^This  project  contem- 
plates the  utilization  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  through  the 
^second  diversion,"  as  provided  for  in  the  Truckee  River  General 
Electric  Co. -Reclamation  Service  agreement. 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe 
it  is  proposed  to  develop  also  the  run-off  of  the  Little  Valley  water- 
shed, installing  the  generating  machinery  in  the  same  power  house, 
Irat  with  the  remaining  part  of  the  development  distinct. 

Power  house :  The  proposed  power  house  would  be  located  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Washoe  reservoir  and  on  the  private  holdings  of  the 
California-Nevada  Power  Co. 

Conduit :  The  proposed  conduit  would  consist  of  about  4  miles  of 
tunnel  and  0.50  mile  of  pipe,  or  a  total  of  4.50  miles  all  on  or  through 
"  patented  "  land.  The  Little  Valley  conduit  would  consist  of  a  pipe 
line  firom  the  Little  Vallev  reservoir  to  the  same  power  house,  having 
a  length  of  about  1.75  miles,  all  of  which  would  be  on  patented  land. 
Transmission  line:  The  transmission  line  for  this  plant  has  been 
assumed  to  pass  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  Washoe  reser- 
voir, thence  down  the  valley  of  Steamboat  Creek  to  Reno,  as  shown 
on  the  general  map  accompanying  this  report.  The  total  distance  is 
about  22  miles,  of  which  about  1.25  miles  would,  be  on  public  land  not 
within  the  national  forest. 

Water  and  head  available :  With  a  storage  capacity  at  Lake  Tahoe 
of  more  than  double  the  average  annual  yield  of  the  watershed,  and 
with  no  limit  fixed  in  the  ag^reement  as  to  the  depth  at  which  the 
tunnel  may  be  constructed,  it  is  believed  that,  if  developed  solelv  for 
power,  the  entire  run-off  of  the  watershed  might  be  made  available. 
iTie  average  run-off  for  eight  years  (see  table  No.  7,  p.  20)  has  been 
423  second-feet.  Power  estimates  will  be  made  on  the  assumed  con- 
tinuous use  of  420  cubic  feet  per  second  under  a  head  of  1,150  feet. 
The  water  available  from  Little  Valley  reservoir  is  estimated  to  be 
20  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  the  net  head  1,400  feet. 

Power  developed:  With  80  per  cent  efficiency  of  the  wheels  420 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  under  a  head  of  1,150  feet  will  develop 
420X15150XtV  =43,900  H.  P.    Similarly  the  power  developed  from 
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the  Little  Valley  reservoir  would   be  20 X 1, 400 XtV= 2,540  H.  P. 
Total  power  developed,  46,440  H.  P. 

Since  both  conduit  lines  will  doubtless  be  under  pressure  through 
the  whole  length,  no  water  need  be  wasted,  and  hence  no  deductions 
need  be  made  on  account  of  the  daily-load  factor  of  the  plant. 

Project  No,  9,  Steamboat  VaUey  power  plant. — ^Power  house :  This 
power  house  has  been  assumed  to  be  located  on  Steamboat  Cre^  at 
the  mouth  of  the  canyon  below  Lake  Washoe.  The  probable  location 
would  be  on  sec.  4,  T.  17  N.,  R.  20  E.,  M.  D.  M.,  and  on  "  patented" 
land. 

Conduit:  The  conduit  for  this  plant  would  start  at  the  impounding 
dam  of  the  Lake  Washoe  reservoir  and  extend  by  tunnel  and  caniu 
a  distance  of  about  4  miles  to  a  point  above  the  proposed  power- 
house location.  Of  this  distance,  about  1.25  miles  would  be  on  public 
land  not  within  the  national  forest. 

Transmission  line:  The  power  from  this  plant  would  be  trans- 
mitted over  the  line  of  the  Lake  Washoe  plant. 

Water  and  head  available :  The  amount  of  water  discharged  frwn 
the  Lake  Washoe  plant,  namely,  440  cubic  feet  per  second,  must  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  loss  by  evaporation  in  Lake  Washoe, 
estimated  to  average  about  38,000  acre-feet  per  annum,  or  an  equiv- 
alent of  52  cubic  feet  per  second,  leaving  388  cubic  feet  per  second 
for  the  Steamboat  Valley  plant  The  net  available  head  is  estimated 
at  500  feet. 

Power  developed:  The  power  developed  at  80  per  cent  efficiency 
would  be  388X500Xt*t=17,650  H.  P. 

Project  No.  10 ^  Clarhs  Station  power  plant. — ^Power  house :  This 
would  be  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  Truckee  River,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Clarks  Station,  so  that  the  discharged  water  could  be  taken 
into  the  Truckee-Carson  Canal  for  iri^tion  purposes. 

The  status  of  the  site  is  unknown.  It  is  probably  "patented  "  and 
is  not  on  national  forest  land. 

Conduit:  It  is  assiuned  that  all  the  water  utilized  in  the  several 
projects  outlined  above  would  be  diverted  at  a  point  near  Vista,  Nev., 
and  conducted  in  a  canal  to  the  power  house  at  Clarks  Station.  The 
length  of  this  canal  would  be  about  11  miles.  The  status  of  this  land 
is  unknown,  but  none  is  within  the  national  forest. 

Transmission  line:  The  transmission  line  from  this  plant  would 
extend  up  the  Truckee  River  to  meet  at  Reno  the  transmission  lines 
from  the  upper  Truckee  and  from  the  Steamboat  Valley.  This  line 
would  be  aoout  18  miles  in  length.  The  status  of  the  land  is  un- 
known, but  none  is  within  the  national  forest. 

Water  and  head  available:  The  water  available  for  this  plant 
would  consist  of  the  402  cubic  feet  per  second  discharged  from  the 
Floriston  plant,  plus  the  388  cubic  feet  per  second  disdiaroed  from 
the  Steamboat  Valley  plant,  or  790  cubic  feet  per  second.  From  this 
has  been  deducted  an  estimated  amount  of  50  cubic  feet  per  second 
for  irrigation  purposes  in  the  Reno  Valley  and  20  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond for  irigation  in  the  Steamboat  Valley,  leaving  a  total  availabte 
of  720  cubic  feet  per  second.    The  net  head  is  estimated  as  200  feet^ 

Power  developed :  At  80  per  cent  efficiency,  the  power  developed 
would  be  720X200XtS-  =  13,100  H.  P. 

/SwwM7t«ry.— Table  No.  14,  page  59,  gives  a  summary  of  the  water 
and  heads  available,  the  length  of  the  conduits  and  transmission  lines* 
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the  amounts  of  power  developed  at  each  of  the  projects  outlined 
above,  and  the  length  of  conduits  and  transmission  lines  on  lands  in- 
cluded within  the  Tahoe  National  Forest. 


WATER   POWER   V.    IRRIGATION. 

An  examination  of  diagram  No.  31,  appended  to  this  report  will 
show  at  a  glance  the  essential  conflict  that  exists  between  water- 
power  interests  and  irrigation  interests  operating  upon  the  same 
watershed.  All  the  endeavors  of  the  former  are  devoted  toward  the 
transformation  of  the  irregular,  natural  flow  of  streams  into  a  uni- 
form, continuous  flow  throughout  the  entire  year;  of  the  latter 
toward  the  concentration  of  the  entire  annual  run-off  into  the  few 
months  of  the  irrigation  season.  When  the  irrigation  season  coin-, 
cides  with  the  period  of  natural  low  flow  in  the  streams,  it  is  true  that 
storage  for  power  purposes,  by  increasing  the  low-water  flow,  increases 
also  the  amounts  available  for  irrigation  above  what  could  be  secured 
if  no  storage  for  any  purposes  were  made.  But  the  amount  thus 
made  available  for  irrigation  is  far  less  than  if  storage  were  developed 
primarily  for  irrigation  purposes. 

Table  No.  8. — Average  quantities  of  water  (acre-feet)  that  could  have  been 
draum  annually  from  storage  for  power  purposes  from  certain  reservoirs  on 
the  watershed  of  the  Truckee  River  during  the  period  1900-1906,  inclusive, 
and  the  average  annual  amount  available  for  irrigation  prior  to  September  1  * 
of  each  year. 


Reservolra. 

Estimated 

total 
capacity. 

Used 
belore 
Sept.  1.* 

Used 

after 

Sept.  l.« 

Total 

annnal 

use. 

Col.2 
Col.  8 

Col.  3 
Col.  4 

Col.4 
Col.* 

Col.  2 
CoLl 

Webber 

20,000 
60,000 
20,000 
15,000 
32,000 
47,000 

2,800 
10,700 
2,760 
2,050 
4,230 
7,840 

0,«80 
32,000 
5,120 
6,960 
14,400 
21,000 

12,480 
42,700 
7,880 
9,010 
18,630 
28,840 

a22 

.25 
.35 
.23 
.23 
.27 

0.78 
.75 
.65 
.77 
.77 
.73 

0.62 
.71 
.30 
.60 
.58 
.61 

a  14 

Little  Trockee  No.  1 

.18 
.14 

Lake  Independence 

TVta  and  Euer  Valleys. ..  . 
DoonerlAke 

.14 
.13 
.17 

Total 

104,000 

30,380 

89,160 

119,540 

.25 

.76 

.62 

.156 

>  End  of  the  main  irrigatton  season  in  Nevada.  *  From  diagram  No.  31  appended  to  this  report. 

Through  the  storage  curves  of  diagram  No.  31  a  vertical  line  has 
been  drawn  marking  the  end  of  the  main  irrigation  season  in  Nevada. 
A  comparison  of  the  storage  areas  on  either  side  of  this  line  on  the 
several  curves  will  show  how  large  a  percentage  of  the  stored  waters 
would  have  been  required  for  power  purposes  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  curves.  From  this  diagram  Table  No.  8  has  been  prepared, 
showing  the  average  annual  amount  that  would  have  been  used  from 
storage  from  the  several  reservoirs  during  the  seven  years,  190Q-1906, 
inclusive,  had  these  reservoirs  been  used  for  power  purposes  during 
the  period,  had  the  run-off  been  as  estimated,  and  had  the  storage  been 
developed  as  assumed.  This  table  shows  that  during  this  period  62 
per  cent  of  the  total  capacity  of  the  reservoirs  would  have  been  util- 
ized, on  the  average,  and  that  of  this  amount  25  per  cent  only,  or 
15|  per  cent  of  the  total  storage  capacity  of  the  reservoir  would  have 
been  available  for  irrigation  uses  prior  to  September  1  of  the  several 
years.  The  remaininff  amounts  would  have  oeen  discharged  during 
the  months  in  which  the  water  could  not  have  been  used  for  irrigation. 

Diagram  No.  29  (attached),  copied  from  a  similar  diagram  pre- 
pared in  the  oflBce  of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  at  Fal- 
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Ion,  Nev.,  shows  the  amount  of  water  that  could  have  been  used  for 
irrigation  from  Lake  Tahoe  during  the  period  November,  1900,  to 
December,  1908,  inchisive,  if  the  gates  had  been  operated  by  the 
Reclamation  Service.  This  diagram  shows  that  during  two  pmods, 
namely,  October,  1902,  to  January,  1903,  inclusive,  and  September 
15,  1903,  to  January  15,  1904,  inclusive,  there  would  have  been  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  assumed  requirements,  in  the  former  period  of  90,000 
acre-feet  and  in  the  latter  period  of  95,000  acre-feet.  These  amounts 
could  have  been  supplied  by  drawing  down  the  level  of  the  lake.  At 
all  times  since  February  15, 1904,  however,  the  assumed  requirements 
could  have  been  met  from  the  natural  yield  of  the  watershed.  Table 
No.  9,  computed  from  diagram  No.  29,  gives  the  amounts  of  water 
that  would  have  been  used  for  irrigation  purposes  from  Lake  Tahoe 
during  the  period  November,  1900,  to  December,  1908,  had  the  re- 
quirements been  as  shown  on  the  diagram  and  had  the  reservoir  been 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Reclamation  Service. 

Table  No.  9. — Irrigation  and  power  requirement  from  Lake  Tahoe  storage  Ofi4 
quantity  that  trould  have  been  available  for  une  on  Truckee-Carson  project 
during  the  pears  1900-1908,  inclusive,  in  acre-feet. 


Year  ending  December  31— 

Total  re- 
quirement.! 

Defi- 
ciency.».» 

Require 
mentoUier 
thaarecla- 

UtflinWe, 
Tnickn- 
Canon 

1901 

20S,000 
285,000 
255,000 
2,050,000 
315,000 
200,000 
80,000 
380,000 

40,000 
75,000 
65,000 
45,000 
75,000 
75,000 
35,000 
85,000 

165,000 

1902 

00,000 
96,000 

210,000 

1903 

19(^000 

1904 

Itt^OQO 

1906 

^000 

1906 

m^m 

1907 

45^000 

1908 

»;oQo 

Averages 

241,000 

23,000 

62,000 

179,000 

»  From  carve  No.  4.  diagram  No.  29,  attached. 

*  From  curve  No.  5,  diaeram  No.  29,  being  the  amount  required  to  supply  40,000  acres  in  Reno  VaOey, 
irrigation  requirements  below  TruolEee  Dam,  and  to  maintain  required  flow  at  power  plants. 

*  Excess  of  assumed  requirements  over  estimated  yield.   Supplied  by  drawmg  down  the  level  of  tfas 
lake. 

The  first  colunm  of  Table  No.  9  gives  the  estimated  amounts  that, 
in  addition  to  the  natural  flow  of  that  portion  of  the  Truckee  River 
watershed  between  Tahoe  and  Clarks  Station,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  draw  from  Lake  Tahoe  storage  in  order  to  provide  for 
"  vested  rights  along  the  Truckee  River  and  to  maintain  a  full  flow 
in  the  lower  Truckee  Canal  during  the  irri^tion  season  (1,200  cubic 
feet  per  second)  except  for  months  in  which  the  irrigation  require- 
ments for  150,000  acres  below  Carson  Dam  and  15,000  acres  imder 
the  Truckee  Canal,  plus  seepage  losses,  would  be  less  than  the  full 
capacity  of  the  canal."  This  average  annual  requirement  is  ^owq 
to  be  241,000  acre-feet. 

The  second  column  shows  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  in  supply 
for  the  two  years  1902  to  1903,  amounts  which  could  have  oeen 
secured  by  lowering  the  level  of  the  lake. 

The  third  column  shows  the  annual  "  storage  requirements  from 
Lake  Tahoe  to  supply  40,000  acres  in  Reno  Valley,  irrigation  require- 
ments below  Truckee  Dam  to  Pyramid  Lake,  and  to  maintain  a  flow 
at  Mystic  at  California-Nevada  State  line  for  power  purposes  of  500 
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second-feet  from  March  1  to  October  1,  and  400  second-feet  from 
October  1  to  March  1,"  an  average  of  62,000  acre-feet  per  annum. 

The  last  column  shows  the  amounts  drawn  from  Lake  Tahoe  stor- 
age that  would  have  been  used  for  irrigation  purposes  on  theTruckee- 
Carson  project,  an  average  of  179,000  acre-feet  per  annum. 

Curve  No.  6  on  diagram  No.  29  (attached)  shows  the  massed  sur- 
plus of  the  yield  of  Lake  Tahoe  watershed  above  the  requirements 
during  the  period.  This  curve  shows  that  to  have  maintained  the 
requirements  as  there  given  would  have  required  a  maximum  storage 
capacity  of  530,000  acre-feet,  equivalent  to  a  net  depth  of  4.25  feet 
on  the  lake.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  storage  capacity  of  the 
lake  is  745,000  acre-feet,  and  that  a  large  amount  of  water  would 
have  been  wasted  in  the  later  years  of  this  period,  it  is  probable  that 
the  amount  available  for  irrigation  uses  could  be  increased  above 
the  179,000  acre- feet  as  given  in  the  table,  probably  up  to  an  average 
annual  use  of  200,000  acre- feet. 

Table  No.  10  gives  the  run-off  of  the  Truckee  River  at  Vista, 
Nev.,  the  gauging  station  at  the  entrance  to  the  canyon  above  Clarks 
Station  tov  the  irri^tion  period  April  to  August,  mclusive,  for  the 
years  1900  to  1906,  inclusive.  These  figures  show  the  amounts  that 
have  been  available  for  irrigation  uses  under  the  present  control  of 
the  lake  outlet  during  the  several  years. 

Tablb  No.  10. — Mean  monthly  run-off  of  Truckee  River  at  gauging  station,  Vista^ 
Nev.,  during  the  irrigation  season,  Apr.  1-Aug,  SI,  inclusive,  for  the  years 
1900-190S,  inclusive,  in  cuhic  feet  per  second. 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

April 

756 
1,267 
709 
110 
122 

1,380 

2,145 

1263 

425 

315 

1,922 

1,610 

1,056 

292 

311 

1,637 

1,852 

1,020 

259 

192 

4,172 
4,924 
3,174 
1,313 

Tn 

1,003 

1,279 

930 

260 

224 

2,910 
3,870 
3,400 
2,170 
729 

1^  ...  

jS::::::::.: :.:.:.::..:.:.::::::::::. 

July 

August 

VAfln                                   . 

590 

1,106 

1,038 

990 

2,871 

739 

2,616 

Table  No.  11  shows  the  amounts  that  could  have  been  used  provid- 
ing the  canal  was  kept  at  its  full  capacity  (1,200  (?)  second-feet) 
whenever  such  an  amount,  plus  50  second-ieet,  assumed  to  be  needed 
for  irrigation  re>quirements  below  Clarks  Station^  was  flowing  in 
the  river.  Since,  however,  the  requirements  for  irrigation  during 
a  i>ortion  of  the  season  are  not  as  much  as  the  full  canal  capacity, 
these  figures  doubtless  represent  more  than  could  have  actually  been 
utilized. 

Table  No.  11. — Maximum  monthly  run-off  available  for  Truckee-C arson  recla- 
mation  project  assuming  capacity  of  canal  as  1,200  cubic  feet  per  second  and 
aUawing  50  cubic  feet  per  second  for  irrigation  purpose  below  Clarks  Station. 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Mean. 

Aore-feet. 

April 

706 
1,200 

659 
60 
72 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

375 

365 

1,200 

1,200 

1,006 

242 

261 

1,200 

1  200 

970 

209 

142 

1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
721 

953 
1,200 
880 
210 
174 

1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
679 

1,094 

1,200 

1,016 

513 

345 

65,000 
73,800 
60,500 
31,500 
21,200 

^         .... 

JSe..: 

July 

Anmst 

Mimi 

539 

868 

782 

744 

1,104 

683 

1,096 

834 

> 252,000 

1  This  amoiint  oonld  be  entirely  utilised  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  irrigation  requirements  are 
OBver  ton  dnriog  any  month  than  the  full  capacity  of  the  canal. 
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The  latest  of  the  proposed  agreements  between  the  Truckee  River 
General  Electric  Co.  and  the  Reclamation  Service,  in  paragraph  5, 
provides  that  in  event  of  the  construction  of  the  "second  diversion '^ 
"  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  shall,  by  storage  or  other  means  to  be 
provided  by  the  company,  be  delivered  to  the  Truckee  River  at  or 
above  the  place  of  diversion  for  said  Truckee-Carson  project  near 
Clarks  Station  in  such  manner  that  the  *  second  diversion '  shall  not 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  in  said 
Truckee  River  near  Clarks  Station  and  which  would  be  available  fw 
the  use  of  the  said  Truckee-Carson  project  in  case  no  such  'second 
diversion '  for  power  purposes  from  LaKe  Tahoe  were  provided." 

The  effect  that  the  *'  second  diversion  "  will  have  upon  the  irriga- 
tion interests  will  depend  in  the  main  upon  the  interpretation  placed 
on  the  above  para^aph ;  that  is.  whether  the  flow  which  the  company 
guarantees  to  maintain  at  Clarks  Station  would  be  that  which  had 
been  available  for  irrigation  immediately  before  the  construction  of 
the  "  second  diversion  or  whether  it  would  be  that  which  had  be«i 
available  up  to  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  contract.  However 
this  be  interpreted,  it  is  evident  that  under  the  terms  of  the  contract 
the  company  could,  if  it  so  desired,  develop  all  the  available  reservoir 
sites  on  Donner  and  Prosser  Creeks  and  Little  Truckee  River  and 
that  of  the  waters  stored  therein  but  a  small  proportion  would  be 
available  for  irrigation  compared  with  what  could  be  made  available 
were  these  sites  developed  by  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service 
primarily  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Truckee-Carson  project. 

OPPORTUNPTY   FOR   AND   POSSIBIUTT  OF   MONOPOLY. 

The  terms  of  thepropoeed  agreement  granting  to  the  Truckee  River 
General  Electric  Co.  the  right  to  file  on  any  and  all  reservoir  and 
power  sites  within  the  watershed  of  the  Truckee  River  obviously,  as 
far  as  any  governmental  sanction  is  necessarv,  would  permit  that 
company  to  acquire  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  power  resources  of 
this  watershed.  Several  of  the  possible  projects  outlined  in  this 
report,  since  no  Government  land  is  involved,  could  possibly  be  ac- 
quired by  other  and  competing  interests.  Actually,  however,  such  a 
possibility  is  very  remote.  The  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co. 
and  allied  interests  control  the  power  market  of  eastern  California 
and  of  Nevada,  as  well  as  practically  all  the  sources  of  power.  No 
better  statement  of  the  situation  can  he  made  than  is  contained  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  Electrical  World  of  July  29,  1909,  under 
the  caption  "  Hydroelectric  developments  in  California '' : 

Another  important  development  deal  consists  of  the  formation  of  a  large 
water  and  power  consolidation  in  the  Sierras,  which  is  to  be  incorporated  nnder 
the  name  of  the  Tiake  Tahoe  Power  &  Water  Ck).,  and  In  the  deyelopmeot  of 
which  it  Is  proposed  to  expend  not  less  than  $1,000,000  annuaUy  for  the  nen 
four  years.  W.  P.  Hammon,  the  wealthy  mining  operator,  and  a  syndicate  of 
English  capitalists  and  New  York  and  Boston  bankers  are  back  of  the  project 
It  Is  stated  that  they  recently  paid  $3,000,000  to  close  the  deal.  The  principal 
purpose  of  the  syndicate  Is  the  development  of  power  from  the  water  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  of  which  it  controls  the  only  outlet.  Transmission  lines  will  be  run 
on  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  supplying  energy  to  the  entire  State  of  Nevada 
as  far  east  as  Ely  and  on  the  California  side  to  Sacramento  and  through  the 
valley  of  the  Sacramento  River. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  announced  that  Mr.  Hammon  has  reached  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  Government  whereby  all  of  the  suits  in  which  the  Inte- 
rior Department  had  made  him  a  defendant  in  the  Federal  courts  in  seeking  to 
protect  the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project  from  the  encroachm^it  of  Ham- 
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moD  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  bave  been  dismissed.  Tbe  entire  output  of 
tbe  plants  now  combined,  together  with  that  which  will  be  constructed  near 
Lake  Tahoe,  will  be  developed  to  200,000  horsepower.  The  concerns  which  have 
been  consolidated  by  the  Hammon  syndicate  are  the  Truckee  River  General 
Electric  Co.,  the  control  of  which  Hammon  recently  purchased  from  the 
Fleischackers ;  the  California-Nevada  Electric  Power  Co.,  which  had  been 
controlled  by  F.  G.  Baum  and  Francis  V.  Keesling,  agents  of  Hammon;  and 
the  Loon  I^ke  Water  &  Power  Co.,  which  has  been  In  the  hands  of  Chickering  & 
Gregory. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Government  has  agreed,  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  a  Joint  control  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe,  so  that  the  Truckee- 
Carson  irrigation  project  and  the  power  development  by  the  new  corporation 
will  be  carried  out  under  an  agreement  by  which  Hammon  will  secure  the  right 
to  use  the  water  under  certain  regulations  by  the  Government  which  it  is 
considered  will  protect  the  interests  of  the  Federal  irrigation  project  in 
Nevada. 

One  of  the  first  parts  of  the  construction  work  to  be  undertaken  will  be  the 
long  transmission  line  to  Ely,  Nev.,  where  the  Hammon  corporation  is  to  furnish 
energy  to  the  smelter&  This  will  not  only  be  one  of  the  longest  transmission 
lines,  but  It  will  also  carry  a  load  of  10,000-horsepower. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  energy  to  Reno  and  Sparks,  the  new  corporation, 
through  the  California-Nevada  Co.,  is  supplying  electricity  to  the  mines  at 
Tonopah  and  Goldfield,  and  has  the  control  of  the  market  in  the  entire  State. 
This,  together  with  the  transmission  line  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  will  give 
the  company  a  field  from  the  eastern  border  of  Nevada  to  Sacramento.  . 

The  greatest  part  of  the  energy  sold  in  Nevada  will  be  developed  from  the 
Carson  and  Walker  Rivers,  while  the  engineers  have  plans  for  new  power  sta- 
tions on  the  Truckee,  where  three  stations  are  already  in  operation. 

The  engineering  work  of  all  the  Hammon  plants  is  in  the  hands  of  Frank  G. 
Banm,  formerly  engineer  for  the  California  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation.  Mr. 
Baom  has  already  Increased  the  output  of  the  Truckee  River  plants  by  1,000 
horsepower,  through  changes  In  the  engineering  features  of  th^  system. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

Location  of  area  iwooVoed. — ^The  proposed  Truckee  General  Elec- 
tric Co.-Reclamation  Service  affreement  involves  all  of  the  watershed 
of  the  Truckee  River  above  (Sarks  Station,  Nev.,  an  area  of  about 
1,520  square  miles.  Of  this  area  practically  every  alternate  section 
is  railroad  land^  of  the  remainder  many  sections  are  patented  and 
hence  comparatively  little  national  forest  land  is  involved.  The 
actual  amoimts  appear  in  Tables  Nos.  13,  and  14,  pages  58  and  59. 
(See  also  p.  7).    , 

Origin  of  trie  right  of  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  and 
negottations  with  the  ReclamMion  Service. — ^The  power  rights  on 
the  Truckee  River  originated  in  a  special  act  of  the  California  Leg- 
islature, approved  April  4,  1870,  granting  to  the  Donner  Lumber  & 
Boom  Co.  a  20-year  franchise  for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
dams  and  flood  gates  on  the  Truckee  River  between  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Tahoe  and  Uie  town  of  Truckee.  After  the  date  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  franchise,  1895,  the  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.  appear 
to  have  continued  to  exercise  the  right  by  prescription.  In  the  mean- 
time several  power  plants  had  been  constructed  on  the  river  below  the 
town  of  Truckee  and  a  conflict  of  interests  between  the  power  com- 
panies and  the  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.,  having  arisen,  one  of 
the  former,  the  Fleischackers,  purchased  the  land  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Tahoe  and  the  right  to  control  and  operate  the  gates.  The 
Fleischackers,  after  having  consolidated  under  one  ownership  all 
the  power  plants  on  the  river,  attempted  to  conclude  an  agreement 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  through  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice, looking  to  the  control  of  the  flood  waters  of  the  lake.  While 
these  negotiations  were  pending  the  rights  and  property  of  the 
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Fleischackers  were  purchased  by  the  Hammon  syndicate  and 
throuffh  the  agency  of  the  latter  the  form  of  agreement  of  May, 
1909,  nas  been  presented  for  execution.  (For  details  see  pp.  9  to  11 
and  130  to  141.) 

Table  No.  12. — Present  power  developments  on  the  Truckee  River. 


Name. 

Location  of  development. 

Diversion  > 
perseoond. 

HCAd.l 

Poiwr 
powf. 

Florlston  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.« 

Truckee  River  General  Electiio  Co.* 

Floriston 

400 
400 

aoo 

300 
250 

85 

88 
41 

1,500 

Faraday 

*2,W 

Truckee  River  Qeneral  Electric  Co.' 

Floischaclnvs 

«3,lfl0 

Washoe  Power  &  Development  Co.* 

Mogul 

2,000 

Reno  Power,  Light  &  Water  Co.« 

Reno 

>»0 

Total  capacity 

9,M 

other  power  developments  (approxi- 
mate). . .           ,   ,                       . 

900 

10,7« 

»  From  "Indenture"  dated  Oct.  15, 1908.    (See  Appendix.) 

*  Under  oontrol  of  Truckee  River  Qeneral  Electric  Co. 

s  Horsepower  capacity  of  installed  machinery.    (Eng.  Rec.,  July  17, 1909.) 

Present  pmver  developmerUs. — ^Table  No.  12  gives  a  summary  of 
the  data  concerning  the  five  power  plants  now  operating  on  the 
Truckee  River  under  the  ownership  of  the  Truckee  River  General 
Electric  Co.  This  information  is  given  in  detail,  together  with 
descripti(Mis  of  the  power  plants  on  pages  11  to  13  preceding. 

Precipitation^  run-off,  and  stream  fhw. — On  pages  14  and  15  have 
been  given  tables  of  precipitation  at  several  stations  on  the  water- 
shed and  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  elevation  to  precipitation. 
This  data  has  been  used  in  the  succeeding  estimates  of  run-off  and 
stream  flow  (pp.  15-20)  which  have  in  turn  been  made  the  basis  of 
the  estimates  or  the  amount  of  water  available  for  the  development 
of  power.  The  run-off  and  stream-flow  data  as  summarized  in  Table 
No.  15  and  diagram  No.  31  appended  to  this  report. 

Table  No.  13. — Area '  and  storage  capacity  of  reservoirs,  dimensions  of  dams, 
and  land  flooded  for  certain  possible  reservoir  sites  on  the  toatershed  of  the 
Truckee  River  in  California  and  Nevada. 


Reservoir. 

storage 
capacity.' 

Maxi- 
mum  area 
of  water 
suriBoe.* 

Area  of 

land 
flooded.' 

PubUc 

land 

flooded.* 

PubUc 
land, 
total 

flooded. 

Maxi. 

mum 
neinit 
of  dam. 

Maxi- 

Webber  Lake 

Aere-feeL 

20,000 

60,000 

17,000 

15,000 

27,000 

2,000 

47,000 

600 

6.000 

746,000 

•125,000 

« 2,000 

Acres. 

1,125 

1,095 

590 

995 

475 

MOO 

1,670 

66 

280 

123,500 

8.600 

^120 

Acres. 

803 

1,095 

690 

336 

475 

100 

865 

66 

280 

1,368 

6,000 

120 

Acres. 
11 
102 

Acres. 
0.012 
.093 

FeeL 
40 

UO 
56 
30 
78 

*S0 
46 
20 
68 
6 
20 

«40 

r« 

Little  Truckee  No.  1 

6« 

Heness  Pass 

7» 

Lake  Independence 

•75 
30 

.224 
.063 

9» 

Twin  Valley 

i,ooe 

Euers  Valley 

*a» 

•6 

.007 

3,206 

Sauaw  Valley 

580 

Dog  Valley 

Ml 

LakeTahoe 

W 

Lake  Washoe  . 

•HO 

Little  Valley , ^ 

«» 

Total 

1,066,500 

138,506 

11,167 

224 

.020 

i 

1  Areas  approximate  only,  being  measured  by  planimeter  from  the  mapa  contained  in  this  refWfft. 

*  At  the  maximum  high-water  levels  assumed  m  this  report. 

*  Thirty-flve  acres  of  this  are  ''State  selection  unapproved." 

*  Assumed. 

*  All  of  this  area  is  "State  selection  unapproved." 

*  At  elevation  "  15  feet "  as  shown  on  diagnun  No.  27,  p.  44. 
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Reservoir  sites. — On  pages  20  to  46  has  been  given  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  several  reservoir  sites  upon  this  watershed,  includ- 
ing location,  status  of  land,  reclamation  withdrawals,  dams,  areas, 
and  stora^  capacity.  The  greater  part  of  this  information  is  sum- 
marized in  table  No.  13,  page  68.  WhDe  it  had  not  been  possible 
with  the  time  and  data  at  hand  to  make  such  studies  of  these  sites, 
especially  cost  estimates,  as  could  lead  to  final  conclusion  concerning 
the  practicability  of  the  development  of  all  herein  described,  yet  it 
is  believed  that  these  sites  are  sufficiently  favorable  to  warrant  their 
inclusion  in  this  report. 

Possible  power  developments.— It  has  been  the  intention  in  making 
an  estimate  of  the  power  possibilities  of  this  watershed  to  lay  out 
a  general  scheme  of  development  that,  frwn  the  data  at  hand,  would 
seem  feasible  of  construction  and  at  the  same  time  would  include  all 
the  sites  that  would  probably  be  utilized.  As  stated  above,  in  rela- 
tion to  reservoir  sites  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  reach  final  con- 
dusions  as  to  the  feasibility  of  any  particular  project  outlined,  since 
neither  the  time  nor  the  data  are  available  for  making  the  detailed 
cost  estimates  upon  which  alone  such  conclusions  could  be  based. 
Descriptions  have  been  given  of  10  possible  projects  on  pages  47  to 
53,  ana  the  essential  data  concerning  them  has  been  summarized  in 
Table  No.  14. 

Table  No.  14. — Summary  of  data  of  certain  possible  power  plants  on  watershed 

of  Truckee  River. 


No.  of 
|»ro)ect. 

Looatkm. 

Volume 

water 

utilised. 

Net  head. 

Horse- 
power 
at  80 
percent 
efOdeocy. 

Length 
conduits. 

Miles 

on 
National 
Forest. 

'     Miles 
Length      trans- 
trans-    1  mission 
mission  |  lines  on 
lines.      National 
Forest. 

1 

We1>berCroek 

Twin  Valley 

Proeaer  Creek 

Trodcee 

Sec.-ft. 

42 

27 

164 

226 

S89 

236 

>119 

402 

420 

20 

388 

720 

Feet. 
200 
630 
200 

560 
140 
326 
225 
235 
1,150 
1,400 
600 
200 

760 
1,300 
3,000 

11,300 
1,130 
7,000 
2,400 
8,600 

43,000 
2,640 

17,660 

13.100 

1.75 
4.00 

12.75 
6.00 
3.00 
3.50 
7.25 
4.25 
4.60 
1.75 
4.00 

11.00 

&75              1.00 

2 

0.25 

6.75 

3 

1 .75  1         6.50 

4 
5 

.26 

.25 

1.00 

1.75 

4.00 
6.50 

.60 

1.2S 

5 

Boca 

Florteton 

5.26 

7 

(1)                20.00 

4  1-75 

8 

Lake  Washoe 

Steamboat  VaUey... 
Clark's  Statton 

Total 

22.00  i        («) 

9 

(*) 

10 

is.  66 

112,680  1        63.75 

4.25 

96.76 

4.50 

1 0.25  mile  additional  on  public  land  not  included  in  the  Tahoe  National  Forest. 
s  Prooser  Creek  development. 

*  Trockee  River  devek>pment. 

«  0^50  mite  additional  in  T.  18  N..  R.  18  E.,  M.  D.  M.,on  public  land  not  within  the  national  forest. 
Status  of  the  last  15  mike  to  Reno  is  unknown. 

•  1.25  miles  on  public  land  not  within  the  national  forest. 

Effect  on  irrigation  project. — It  has  not  been  the  intention  to  give 
in  any  detail  the  probable  effect  on  the  irrigation  interests  of  the 
Truckee-Carson  project  of  the  proposed  agreement.  The  Reclama- 
tion Service  engineers  estimated  that  the  control  of  the  present 
outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  construction  of  a  new  dam  would  enable 
them  to  secure  from  storage  therein  200,000  acre-feet  during  each 
iri^tion  season.  That  this  could  be  done  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract  of  October  15,  1908,  seems  very  reasonable.  That  it  could 
be  done  under  the  possible  interpretation  of  that  paragraph  of  the 
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agreement  of  May,  1909,  relating  to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be 
^aranteed  at  Clarks  Station,  admits  of  considerable  doubt  There 
IS  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  grant  to  the  company  of  the  ri^t  to 
construct  reservoirs  on  the  watersheds  of  Donner  and  Prosser  Cre^ 
and  of  the  Little  Truckee  River  would  deprive  the  Truckee-Cinon 
project  forever  of  75  per  cent  of  the  water  fiiat  might  be  made  af«il- 
able,  were  these  sites  developed  by  the  Reclamation  Service  for  the 
sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  reclamation  project,  imless  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  shall  construct,  lower  down  on  the  streams,  hold-over 
storage  reservoirs  of  an  equivalent  capacity. 

Iniercorporate  relations. — ^The  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Ca 
is  associated  in  its  power  development  schemes  with  the  California- 
Nevada  Power  Co.,  which  operate  from  Mono  Lake  to  Owens  Valley; 
with  the  Loon  Lake  Water  &  Power  Co.,  with  sites  on  the  Rubicon 
River  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierras;  is  connected  with  tlie  engi- 
neering firm  of  Stone  &  Webster,  of  Boston,  owners  or  operators  of 
many  electric  power  developments  on  this  coast;  and  is  probaUy 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  in  its  activities 
on  the  Yuba  and  American  Rivers,  and  in  its  proposed  plans  for  the 
electrification  of  its  mountain  division.  In  this  connection  and  in 
the  following,  attention  is  called  to  an  extract  from  the  Electrical 
World  of  July  29, 1909,  copied  on  pages  56  and  57. 

Probability  of  monopoly, — ^The  above-named  companies  not  only 
control  all  the  power  market  of  eastern  California  and  Nevada,  but 
all  the  most  favorable  source  of  supply.  No  one  single  factor  could 
assist  more  in  making  the  present  monopoly  effective  than  the  reser- 
vation of  this  entire  watershed  of  1,520  square  miles  to  the  Trudcee 
River  General  Electric  Co.  for  a  period  of  five  years,  during  which 
time  they  may  exercise  a  blanket  permit  of  location. 

Relation  to  Forest  Service  policies. — It  is  the  fixed  policy  of  the 
Forest  Service,  the  wisdom  of  which  is  constantly  becoming  more 
evident,  to  grant  no  rights  in  perpetuity  for  commercial  power  com- 
panies operating  within  the  national  forest.  It  is  also  a  fixed  policy 
that  for  the  franchise  granted  a  certain  payment  must  be  maae  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  iranchise.  Both  ox  these  principles  would  be 
violated  if  the  terms  of  this  agreement  were  made  to  apply  to 
national  forest  land.  It  is  true  that  comparatively  little  such  land 
would  be  occupied  by  the  actual  structures  of  the  power  i>lants,  but 
this  is  true  in  every  instance  of  power  development  ^  The  important 
feature  is  the  watershed  that  lies  behind  the  reservoirs  and  conduits 
and  from  which  they  receive  their  supply. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

O.  C.  Merrill,  Engineer. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  September  20, 1909. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  May  19, 1909. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sir:  There  is  herewith  transmitted  draft  of  a  contract  now  under 
consideration  with  a  view  of  securing  for  the  Truckee-Carson  project 
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onder  the  reclamation  act  the  regulation  of  the  storage  waters  in  Lake 
Tahoe,  situated  in  California  and  Nevada. 

The  Trucks  River  General  Electric  Co.,  with  which  this  contract 
is  to  be  made,  proposes  to  construct  a  tunnel  in  Nevada  from  the 
northern  end  oi  Lake  Tahoe  to  Lake  Washoe,  and  the  same  will 
cross  the  Tahoe  National  Forest,  as  shown  on  the  sketch  herewith. 

The  proposed  structures  will  consist  of  inlet  controlling  woAs  at 
the  lake  and  from  that  point  the  works  will  be  entirely  in  tunnel 
while  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  national  forest 

It  is  understood  that  the  route  will  cross  no  public  lands  whatever. 

The  benefit  received  by  the  United  States  in  this  connection,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  measured  in  money,  is  as  follows : 

The  United  States  acquires  the  exclusive  control  of  the  outlet 
works  from  Lake  Tahoe,  with  full  power  to  operate  the  oontroUinff 
works  and  secure  the  benefit  of  the  storage  of  tne  waters  at  an  actual 
expenditure  of  about  $25,000,  being  one-half  the  cost  of  the  outlet 
works,  estimated  at  about  $50,000.  The  United  States  is  also  relieved 
of  the  cost  of  moving  the  railroad  along  Truckee  River,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $10,000. 

Li  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  tract  at  the  lake  outlet 
the  price  agreed  upon  had  been  fixed  at  $56,000.  The  total  cash  sav- 
ingis  therefore  about  $91,000. 

The  savings  in  time  and  water  are  very  large.  It  is  certain  that 
no  contract  could  be  made  with  the  company  that  would  not  provide 
for  a  right  of  way  for  this  tunnel,  so  that  in  the  absence  of  such  con- 
tract the  necessary  rights  could  be  acquired  by  the  United  States  only 
after  years  of  litigation  to  condemn  the  property,  and  at  large  cost 
for  the  l^al  proceedings.  This  would  mean  a  restriction  of  the 
Truckee-CSrson  project  to  about  one-half  its  possible  area  and  would 
prevent  for  many  years  the  irrigation  of  some  70,000  to  80,000  acres 
of  land,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  Indian  land  within  the 
Pyramid  Lake  Indian  Reservation. 

The  tunnel  proposition  will  also  correspond  to  a  saving  to  the 
United  States  of  a  water  supply  estimated  about  200  second-feet  and 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  irrigation  of  20,000  acres  of  land. 
It  amounts  practically  to  a  shifting  of  a  water  supply  for  power  now 
vested  for  perpetual  use  from  the  Truckee  River  to  the  tunnel  outlet 
and  thence  back  again  to  the  Truckee,  with  the  advantage  in  the 
latter  case  that  it  can  be  stored  for  irrigation  instead  of  being  wasted 
during*  the  winter. 

The  provision  of  paragraph  7  relating  to  the  general  use  of  storage 
po^biiities  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Truckee  as  may  be  necessary  to 
utilize  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  is  supplementary  to  this  diversion 
of  water  for  which  the  company  now  has  a  vested  right  and  may 
involve  the  use  of  certain  reservoir  sites  within  the  national  forest 
now  withdrawn  under  the  reclamation  act,  though  only  a  small  part 
of  the  land  involved  is  public  land.  These  reservoir  sites  will  prob- 
ably be  constructed  by  the  United  States  if  they  are  not  constructed 
•by  the  company  under  this  contract. 

Considering  tiie  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  United  States  from 
this  contract  it  would  appear  to  be  largely  in  excess  of  any  charge 
which  the  Forest  Service  would  be  likely  to  demand  in  connection 
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with  such  right  of  way.     The  estimated  power  to  be  developed  by  the 
company  is  about  30,000  horsepower. 

In  view  of  the  considerations  passing  to  the  United  States  by  this 
contract  in  cash  saving  of  $91,000,  saving  in  annual  water  supply  of 
200  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  and  the  avoidance  of  years  or  delay 
in  settling  this  question  so  as  to  provide  for  the  full  development  of 
the  Truckee-Carson  project,  it  is  believed  that  the  contract  involves 
full  compensation  to  the  United  States  for  any  use  of  the  natural 
resources  which  is  involved. 

Very  req)ectfully,  R.  A.  Baixjnqeb, 

Secrete^. 


This  agreement  made  this  day  of  ,  1909,  by  and 

between  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Company,  a  corporation 
organized  and  existing.in  the  State  of  California,  its  successors  and 
assigns,  party  of  the  first  part,  hereinafter  styled  the  "  company,"  and 

the  United.  States,  acting  in  this  behalf  by ,  Director  of  the 

United  States  Reclamation  Service,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  party  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth : 

Whereas  the  company  claims  title  to  a  tract  of  approximately  fifty- 
four  acres  in  the  State  of  California  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe  into 
Truckee  River,  together  with  the  dam  now  constructed  upon  said 
premises  near  the  head  of  Truckee  River  and  the  tenements,  heredita- 
ments, appurtenances,  and  easements  thereunto  belonging,  and  by 
means  of  said  dam  now  regulates  the  flow  of  waters  so  as  to  be  avail- 
able for  use  in  the  operation  of  several  plants  and  factories  on  Truckee 
River  hereinafter  mentioned ;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  desires  to  utilize  the  waters  stored  in 
Lake  Tahoe  in  connection  with  the  Truckee-Carsonproject  in  Nevada, 
constructed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.,  388),  known  as  the  reclamation  act,  and 
claims,  under  appropriations  made  by  it  or  on  its  behalf,  the  unap- 
propriated and  surplus  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Truckee  River 
for  irrigation  and  other  uses  in  connection  with  said  Truckee-Carson 
project,  and  in  this  connection  has  also  reserved  the  public  lands 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  in  the  inunediate  vicinity;  and 

"VA^ereas  the  parties  hereto  now  desire  to  provide  for  the  utilization 
of  all  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  of  the  Truckee  River  for  irriga- 
tion and  power  purposes  in  such  manner  as  to  protect  all  vested  ri^ts 
to  the  use  thereof  tor  such  purposes,  and  also  to  avoid  waste  of  any 
such  waters,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  and  generally  to  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  extent  for  the  beneficial  utilization  of  the  waters  of  Lake 
Tahoe ;  therefore  the  parties  hereto  agree : 

1.  The  said  lands,  aggregating  approximately  fifty-four  acres,  and 
the  dam  thereon  and  rights  appurtenant  thereto  at  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Tahoe  into  Truckee  River  were  acquired  and  are  now  held  and  have 
for  a  long  time  been  held  or  controlled  by  the  company  for  the  pur- 

Sose  of  controlling  and  regulating  the  flow  of  water  from  Lake  Tahoe 
own  the  Truckee  River,  where  such  water  is  used  in  the  operation  of 
five  certain  power  plants  or  factories  located  upon  the  banks  of  said 
river  and  extending  from  Floriston  in  California  to  a  point  at  or  near 
Reno  in  Nevada. 
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The  said  power  plants  or  factories  are  of  the  description  and  char- 
acter set  forth  in  the  following  schedule : 


Name. 


Location. 


Diversion 
capacity. 


Florirton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co , 

Tmckee  River  General  Electric  Co. 

Do 

Washoe  Power  &  Development  Co 
BcDO  Power,  Light  &  Water  Co. . . 


Floriston 
Farad.... 
Fleish... 
Mogul... 
Reno 


dOMfedpa 
teamd. 

400 
400 
300 

aoo 

300 


It  is  agreed  and  understood  that  the  amounts  of  water  above 
apecificiedare  sufficient  for  all  of  said  plants  and  factories;  the  same 
waters  bein^  used  successively  by  each  of  them  as  such  waters  pass 
down  the  said  river. 

2.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  in  order  that  the  flow 
of  said  waters  shall  continue  to  be  available  for  use  in  the  operation 
of  said  plants,  it  is  necessary  that  the  gates  of  the  dam  at  the  lake 
outlet  should  be  so  manipulated  that  the  flow  of  the  Truckee  River 
at  Floriston  in  the  State  of  California  shall  not  be  less  than  500 
cubic  feet  per  second  from  the  1st  day  of  March  to  the  30th  day  of 
September,  inclusive,  in  each  year,  and  not  less  than  400  cubic  feet 
per  second  from  the  1st  day  or  October  to  the  last  day  of  February, 
mclusive,  in  each  year,  and  so  that  the  lake  elevation  on  the  1st  day 
of  October  shall  be  such  that  it  shall  be  practicable  to  draw  350 
cubic  feet  per  second  at  any  timQ  in  the  months  of  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December. 

8.  In  order  that  there  shall  be  secured  to  the  United  States  for  the 
irrigation  and  other  uses  of  the  Truckee-Carson  Project  all  the  water 
supply  available  by  storage  in  Lake  Tahoe,  subject  only  to  the  con- 
ditions of  flow  and  the  other  conditions  herein  in  this  agreement 
fixed  by  the  parties,  the  company  covenants  and  agrees,  forthwith 
to  reconstruct  its  said  dam  at  Lake  Tahoe  and  to  build  new  outlet 
works  in  connection  therewith,  also  gatekeei)ers'  buildings,  and  per- 
form the  necessary  dredging  in  accordance  with  plans  to  be  approved 
by  the  Director  of  the  Keclamation  Service,  and  to  push  such  con- 
struction to  c(Hnpletion  at  the  earliest  date  practicable,  and  to 
complete  the  same  or  such  parts  thereof  as  tiie  Director  of  the 
Reclamation  Service  may  require  on  or  before  November  1,  1909. 
Prior  to  November  1,  1909,  such  changes  in  the  bridges,  grade,  and 
track  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  Railway  Transportation  Company  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  twenty-five  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second  down  the  Truckee  River  without  damage  to  the 
railroad  shall  be  provided  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  borne  by 
the  company;  and  until  such  changes  are  made,  the  company  shall 
be  responsible  for  all  damage  to  lands  or  property  on  the  margin  of 
Jjake  Tahoe  or  &long  the  Truckee  River,  and  the  company  agrees  that 
it  will  secure,  etc.  The  company  shall  not  be  required  to  do  any  work 
of  construction  or  reconstruction  of  the  dam  and  outlet  works  which 
will  affect  vested  rights  in  respect  to  the  waters  of  Ijake  Tahoe  and 
Truckee  River  as  tne  same  now  exist,  or  which  will  subject  it  to 
claims  for  damage  or  injury  in  respect  thereof. 
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4.  The  company  agrees  that,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  flow  and 
the  other  terms  and  conditions  of  this  agreement,  the  United  States, 
commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1909,  shall  have  the  actual 
and  exclusive  control  and  operation  of  said  dam  and  outlet  works, 
and  the  proper  officers  and  agents  of  the  United  States  shall  at  all 
times  have  unrestricted  access  to  the  premises,  and  the  right  to  use 
the  same  and  the  buildings  and  works  thereon  for  the  purpos€#of 
such  control  and  operation.  The  United  States  covenants  and  agrees 
that,  after  assuming  control  hereunder,  it  will  at  all  times  prop^ly 
provide  for  such  control  and  operation  under  the  terms  of  this  agree* 
ment  and  will  pay  all  the  cost  and  expense  of  the  same.  In  the 
operation  of  the  said  works  for  the  control  of  the  outflow  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  the  United  States  covenants  and  agrees  to  so  manipulate  the 

Sites  of  the  dam  at  the  lake  outlet  that  the  flow  of  the  Truckee 
iver,  at  Floriston,  in  the  State  of  California,  shall  not  be  less  than 
500  cubic  feet  per  second  from  the  1st  day  of  Marc^  to  the  30th  day 
of  September,  inclusive,  in  each  year,  and  not  less  than  400  cubic 
feet  per  second  fnnn  the  1st.  day  oi  October  to  the  last  day  of  FcIhti- 
ary,  mclusive,  in  each  year,  ana  so  that  the  lake  elevation  on  the  1st 
day  of  October  shall  be  such  that  it  shall  be  practicable  to  dbraw  350 
cubic  feet  per  second  at  any  time  in  the  months  of  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  Efecember.  Subject  to  the  aforesaid  conditions  of  flow  and 
lake  level  and  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  company  and  other  owners 
to  maintain  and  operate  at  all  times  their  respective  plants  and 
factories  as  aforesaid  and  subject  to  the  vested  rights  on  Lake  Tahoe 
and  the  Truckee  River,  the  United  States,  in  the  operation  of  said 
outlet  wwks,  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
water  through  said  works  in  such  manner  as  may  oe  deemed  b^  by 
the  United  States,  to  secure  for  its  use  in  the  Truckee-Carson  project 
for  irri^tion  and  other  purposes,  all  the  water  supply  available  by 
storage  in  Lake  Tahoe.  The  company  agrees  that  B,tt&r  July  1, 1909, 
and  prior  to  turning  over  the  exclusive  control  of  the  dam  and  outl^ 
worl^  of  Lake  Tahoe  to  the  United  States,  the  company  will  operate 
the  gates  for  the  discharge  of  water  into  Truckee  River,  according  to 
such  schedule,  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  contract,  as 
may  be  furnished  by  or  imder  authority  of  the  Director  of  the  B^rla- 
mation  Service. 

5.  Whenever  the  company  shall  relieve  the  United  States  from  its 
agreement  to  operate  the  outlet  works  so  as  to  deliver  water  in  the 
manner  and  in  the  amount,  as  hereinbefore  specified,  from  Lake 
Tahoe  to  the  power  plants  on  the  Truckee  River,  and  the  company 
shall  affree,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  as- 
sume me  responsibility  and  liability  of  satisfying  vested  rights  of 
all  kinds  on  the  Truckee  River  above  Clarks  Station  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  said  station  being  situated  above  the  head  of  the 
canal  constructed  by  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  made  adequate 
provision  to  satisfy  (such)  all  riparian  vested  and  other  rights,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  then  the  United  States  guarantees 
to  deliver  water  from  Lake  Tahoe  to  the  said  company  at  a  point  of 
delivery  and  diversion  to  be  selected  by  the  cwnpany  on  the  margvA 
of  Lake  Tahoe,  not  higher  than  the  natural  outlet  of  said  lake^  and 
without  charge  other  than  the  stipulations  of  this  agreement:  Pro- 
vided^ however^  That  in  case  of  such  diversion  a  sufficient  amoant  oi 
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water  shall  by  means  of  storage,  or  otherwise,  be  delivered  by  the 
company  to  the  Truckee  River  through  natural  or  artificial  channds, 
at  or  above  said  Clarks  Station  so  there  shall  be  available  for  irriga- 
tion, and  other  purposes,  for  the  Truckee-Carson  project  of  the  Recla- 
mation Service,  the  same  amount  of  water  and  rates  of  flow  which 
the  United  States  would  secure  for  the  said  project  by  the  terms  of 
the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  agreement  It  is  the  essence  hereof 
that  in  case  or  such  diversion  the  same  quantity  of  water  and  rates 
of  flow  shall  be  received  by  the  United  States  at  the  head  works  near 
Clarks  Station  as  if  no  such  diversion  or  other  storage  had  been 
undertaken;  but  in  any  event,  when  adequate  provision  is  made  to 
satisfy  the  vested  rights  as  hereinbefore  specified,  it  is  agreed  that 
the  United  States  will  deliver  to  the  company  at  its  said  point  of 
diversion  frwn  Lake  Tahoe  a  daily  average  draft  of  '240  cubic  feet 
per  second,  this  amount  to  be  given  to  the  company  each  day  at  such 
rates  of  flow  during  the  day  as  the  company  may  require  for  its 
uses:  Provided^  however^  That  the  company,  when  using  this  said 
average  draft  at  varying  rates  of  flow  during  the  dajr,  shall  not  draw 
a  greater  amount  tfpp  476  acre-feet  during  any  one  civil  day.  In  the 
event  of  such  divereion,  the  stora^  controlling  works  and  channels 
therefrom  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  company  and  its  assigns  in  case  of  such  diversion  shall  have 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  waters  delivered  and  diverted  in  pur- 
suance of  paragraph  5  for  such  power  purposes  as  it  or  they  may 
desire  at  any  point  or  points  before  such  diverted  waters  are  taken 
into  the  Truckee-Carson  canal  by  the  United  States  at  the  headworks 
near  Clarks  Station,  but  in  such  manner  that,  subject  to  the  terms 
hereof  respecting  guaranteed  flow,  there  shall  be  no  unnecessary  waste 
of  water  available  for  the  Truckee-Carson  project. 

Y.  The  United  States  agrees  that  the  company  shall  have  Hhe 
right  to  construct  and  properly  maintain  such  power  plant  or  plants, 
with  appurtenances  and  connections,  as  the  company  or  its  assigns 
from  time  to  time  may  elect,  on  land  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States  and  as  may  be  necessary  to  utilize  the  waters  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  and  the  Truckee  Kiver  and  tributaries  in  connection  with  the 
purposes  of  this  agreement,  and  shall  also  have  the  right  of  ingress 
and  egress  on  such  Government  land  and  the  right  thereon  to  carry 
pi|>es,  tracks,  and  roadways,  to  place  poles,  and  to  run  wires  under 
ground  or  over  head,  as  may  be  necessary  in  connection  with  the 
proper  and  satisfactory  operation  and  maintenance  of  such  plants 
as  are  built  to  utilize  said  water  in  case  of  such  diversion. 

8.  The  United  States  covenants  and  agrees  that  after  it  assumes 
operation  of  the  dam  and  outlet  works  hereunder  and  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Lake  Tahoe  dam  outlet  works  and  railroad  construc- 
tion as  hereinbefore  specified,  it  will  protect  and  save  harmless  and 
indemnify  the  company  against  all  claims  for  damages  to  persons  or 
property  including  the  dam  and  other  property  of  the  company,  due 
to  tne  operation  of  the  dam  and  outlet  works ;  but  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  held  liable  for  damage  to  any  property  or  interests  below 
the  outlet  works  resulting  from  a  discharge  of  2,500  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second  from  L^ke  Tahoe  into  Truckee  River.    The  com- 

§any  agrees  to  hold  the  United  States  harmless  against  all  claims  for 
amage  due  to  the  operation  of  the  gates  at  the  outlet,  prior  to  the 
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completion  of  the  said  Lake  Tahoe  dam,  outlet  works,  and  railroad 
reconstruction. 

9.  The  company  shall  provide  for  all  needful  repairs  and  renewals 
of  all  of  its  works  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  promptly  provide  for  such  repairs  or  renewals  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  and  in 
case  of  failure  to  do  so  after  due  notice,  such  work  may  be  clone  by 
the  United  States  at  the  expense  of  the  cwnpany:  Provided^  That 
the  cost  of  all  repairs  and  renewals  of  any  works  or  structures  at  the 
outlet  from  Lake  Tahoe  into  Truckee  River  shall  be  borne  equally 
by  the  company  and  by  the  United  States :  Provided  further^  That 
the  United  States  shall  pay  all  expenses  of  operation  of  all  works 
of  the  company  which  are  operated  by  the  United  States. 

10.  The  United  States  shall  not  in  any  manner  be  liable  for  failure 
to  maintain  the  flow  of  water  specified  in  the  several  paragraphs  of 
this  agreement  when  such  failure  shall  have  been  caused  oy  extra- 
ordinary drought  or  other  act  of  God  or  the  public  enemy  or  by  un- 
lawful interference ;  but  it  is  agreed  and  understood  that  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right,  subject  to  the  specific^ons  to  flow  herein 
made,  to  draw  water  from  Lake  Tahoe  at  any  tiJ^and  in  such  quan- 
tity as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
mav  be  necessary  to  prevent  damage  to  lands  on  the  margin  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  and  in  such  case  so  much  of  said  water  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  company  as  may  be  requested  by  it.  It  is  also  understood  and 
agreed  that  until  completion  of  the  new  dam  and  other  works  by  the 
companv,  the  flow  of  water  down  the  Truckee  River  shall  be  subject 
to  and  dependent  upon  the  capacity  of  the  works  now  existing. 

11.  In  further  consideration  oi  the  stipulations  and  agreements 
of  this  contract  the  United  States  will  pay  to  the  company  up<Mi  the 
completion  of  the  dam,  outlet  works,  gatekeeper's  buildings,  and  re- 
quired dredging  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe  an  amount  equal  to  (me- 
half  the  reasonable  and  necessary  cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the 
director,  and  upon  the  completion  of  said  works  at  the  Tahoe  outlet 
the  United  States  will  execute,  without  other  rental  charge  than  the 
stipulations  hereof,  and  upon  conditions  satisfactory  to  the  Direct<wr 
of  the  Reclamation  Service  a  ten-year  lease  for  the  tract  of  land 
purchased  by  the  United  States  from  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company, 
oy  deed  dated  August  9,  1904,  and  recorded  in  book  86  of  Deeds,  at 
page  22,  records  of  Placer  County,  California;  and  the  United  States 
further  agrees  that  if  within  the  said  ten  years  authoritv  shall  be 
granted  by  Congress  for  the  alienation  of  such  tract  of  land,  the  same 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  company  or  its  assigns  at  a  price  of  $100 
per  acre  in  the  option  of  the  company;  said  option  to  continue  for 
a  period  of  one  year  only  from  the  date  of  the  granting  of  the  afore- 
said authority  by  Congress,  and  shall  not  in  any  event  continue 
longer  than  eleven  years  from  the  date  hereof. 

12.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  agreements  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  herein  contained  as  to  regulating  and  controlling 
the  flow  of  water  and  as  to  delivery  of  water  in  case  of  diversion  are 
the  chief  considerations  moving  the  company  to  execute  this  agree- 
ment, without  which  and  confidence  in  the  performance  of  which  by 
the  United  States,  this  agreement  would  not  be  made,  and  no  person, 
firm,  or  corporation,  other  than  the  United  States^  and  no  assign  of 
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the  United  States,  whether  by  statute  or  otherwise,  shall  have  any 
right  to  regulate  or  control  the  outlet  works  of  the  company  under 
this  agreement.  This  agreement  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  and  bind 
the  successors  and  assigns  of  the  company  as  well  as  the  company 
itself. 

IS.  This  agreement  shall  not  operate  to  bind  the  United  States 
until  it  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
whose  approval  or  disapproval  will  be  signified  within  thirty  days 
from  receipt  of  copy  hereof  duly  executed  by  the  company. 

14.  No  Member  of  or  Delegate  to  Congress,  officer,  agent,  ch*  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  is  or  shall  be  admitted  to  any  share  or 
part  of  this  contract  or  to  any  benefit  to  arise  therefrom,  and  sections 
3739,  3740,  3741,  and  3742,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
80  far  as  applicable,  enter  into  and  are  a  part  of  this  agreement. 

15.  This  contract  is  executed  on  behalf  of  the  company  in  pur- 
suance of  a  resolution  of  its  board  of  directors  dated ,  certi- 
fied copy  of  which  is  hereto  attached. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to  this  agreement  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands  and  the  company  has  caused  its  corporate  seal  to  be 
affixed  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Truckee  River  General  Electric  Company, 
By————. 

Director  of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service^  for 
and  on  hehcdf  of  the  United  States^  party  of  the  second  part. 

Approved  this day  of '- — ,  1909. 


Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

State  of ^  county  of ^  ss: 

On  this day  of in  the  vear ,  before  me  (officer's 

name  and  quality  of  officer),  personally  appeared ,  known  to 

me  (or  proved  to  me  on  the  oath  of )  to  be  the  president  (or 

secretary)  of  the  corporation  who  executed  the  within  instrument, 
on  behalf  of  the  corporation  therein  named,  and  acknowledged  to  me 
that  such  corporation  executed  the  same. 


May  22,  1909. 
The  Forester: 

Please  advise  me  with  regard  to  this  proposition  and  return  all 
papers  for  reference  to  the  solicitor. 

Very  truly,  J.  W.,  Secretary. 


Department  of  Justice, 
Washington^  May  £6,  1909. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
May  18,  instant,  in  which  you  request  my  opinion  upon  the  yaliditv 
of  oBrtain  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
associations  of  water  users  claiming  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  June  17, 
19Q2  (32  Stat.,  388),  commonly  known  as  the  reclamation  act 
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In  answering  your  inquiries  it  is  necessary  to  enquire  whether  regu- 
lations made  by  the  Secretary  were  authorized  by  the  statute. 

The  reclamation  act  is  entitled  "An  act  appropriating  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  and  dispc^al  of  public  lands  in  certain  States  and  Ter- 
ritories to  the  construction  of  irrigation  worics  for  llie  reclamation  of 
arid  lands." 

By  the  first  section  it  is  provided  that  all  mone}^  received  from 
the  sale  and  disposal  of  puolic  lands  in  certain-named  States  and 
Territories  (excepting  5  per  cent)  shall  be  reserved,  set  aside,  and 
appropriated  as  a  special  fund  in  the  Treasury,  to  be  known  as  the 
"  Reclamation  fund,"  to  be  used  in  the  examination  and  survey  for 
and  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  irrigation  works  tor  the 
storage,  diversion,  and  development  of  waters  lor  the  reclamation  of 
arid  and  semiarid  lands  in  the  said  States  and  Territories,  and  for 
the  payment  of  all  other  expenditures  under  this  act. 

The  second  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  examinations  and  surveys  for,  and  "  to  locate  and  construct,  as 
herein  provided,  irriffation  works  for  the  storage,  diversion,  and  de- 
velopment of  waters.'' 

Section  3  provides  that  upon  completion  of  preliminary  surv^ 
and  of  the  necessary  maps,  plans,  and  estimates  of  cost,  arter  with- 
drawal of  the  public  lands  required  for  irrigation  works,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  whether  or  not  said  project  is  practicable  and 
advisable,  and  that  public  lands  which  it  is  proposed  to  irrigate  by 
means  of  any  contemplated  works  shall  be  suoject  to  entry  only 
under  the  provisions  or  the  homestead  laws  in  tracts  of  not  less  than 
40  nor  more  than  180  acres  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations, 
charges,  terms,  and  conditions  herein  pro  video. 

Section  4  is  as  follows: 

That  upon  the  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  any  irri- 
gation project  is  practicable  he  may  cause  to  be  let  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  same.  In  such  portions  or  sections  as  it  may  be  practicable  to  con- 
Btruct  and  complete  as  parts  of  the  whole  project  providing  the  necessary 
funds  for  such  portions  or  sections  are  available  In  the  reclamation  fund,  and 
thereupon  he  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  lands  irrigable  under  such  project 
and  limit  of  area  per  entry,  which  limit  shall  represent  the  acreage  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  may  be  reasonably  required  for  the  support  of  a 
family  upon  the  lands  in  question;  also  of  the  charges  which  shall  be  made 
per  acre  upon  the  said  entries,  and  upon  lands  in  private  ownership  which  may 
be  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  said  irrigation  project,  and  the  number  of 
annual  installments,  not  exceeding  ten,  in  which  such  charges  shall  be  paid 
and  the  time  when  such  payments  shall  commence.  The  said  charges  shall  be 
determined  with  a  view  of  returning  to  the  reclamation  fund  the  estimated  cort 
of  construction  of  the  project  and  shall  be  apportioned  equitably:  Provided^ 
That  in  all  construction  work  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  no 
Mongolian  labor  shall  be  employed  thereon. 

Section  5  provides  that  the  entryman  shall  reclaim  at  least  one- 
half  of  his  irrigable  area  for  agricultural  purposes  and  that  the 
annual  installments  shall  be  paid  to  the  receivers  of  the  local  land 
office  and  that  all  moneys  received  shall  be  paid  into  the  reclamation 
fund. 

.  By  section  6  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  use  the 
reclamation  fund  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  all  res^- 
voirs  and  irrigation  works  constructed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act;  and  when  the  payments  for  the  major  part  of  the  lands  irri- 
gated are  made,  the  management  and  operation  of  the  works  shaU 
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pass  to  the  owners  of  the  lands  to  be  maintained  at  their  expense, 
under  such  forms  of  regulation  as  may  be  acceptable  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior;  but  the  title  to  and  the  management  and  opera- 
tion of  the  reservoirs  and  works  necessary  for  their  protection  and 
reservation  shall  remain  in  the  Government  until  otherwise  provided 
by  Congress. 

Section  7  provides  that  where  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  any  rights 
or  property  the  Secretary  may  acquire  them  by  purchase  or  con- 
demnation, and  may  pay  from  the  reclamation  fund  the  sums  which 
may  be  needed  for  that  purpose. 

Section  8  provides  that  the  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  affecting 
the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  concerning  irrigation  or  the  ri^t 
of  any  State  or  Territory  or  water  user  in  interstate  streams  or  the 
water  thereof. 

Section  9  requires  the  Secretary  to  expend,  as  far  as  practicable  and 
subject  to  the  existence  of  feasible  irrigation  projects,  the  major 
portion  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  with  each 
State  and  Territory  for  the  benefit  of  arid  and  semiarid  landsl 
therein,  but  authorizes  him  to  use  the  funds  in  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory named  in  the  act,  and  requires  that  the  excess  shall  be  restored 
to  the  fund  as  soon  as  practicable,  so  that  the  expenditures  shall,  in 
any  event,  within  each  10-year  period  after  the  passage  of  the  act 
be  equalized  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  tenth  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  per- 
form any  and  all  acts  and  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions 
of  the  act  into  full  force  and  effect. 

You  state  that: 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  nnmerons  withdrawals  were  made  and  irri- 
gation works  constructed  or  begun.  The  receipts  from  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  and  constmction  charges  collectible  from  completed  projects  not  creat- 
ing a  suflScient  fund  to  carry  on  and  complete  the  projects  Initiated,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  by  regulations  dated  February  21,  1908,  as  amended  May 
28,  1908,  directed  that  upon  determination  by  the  engineer  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  in  charge  of  a  reclamation  project  that  certain  work  is  to  be  done,  he 
should,  by  contract  with  the  water  users  or  settlers  association,  or  if  there  be 
DO  such  organization,  with  a  representative  committee  of  settlers,  whereby  It 
or  they  were  to  perform  work  or  furnish  materials  upon  or  for  such  uncom- 
pleted divisions  of  the  project  as  would  most  effectively  expedite  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  and  insure  the  best  financial  results.  In  carrying  out  this 
arrangement  it  was  provided  that  the  Reclamation  Service  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  and  the  association,  or  committee  of  the  settlers,  should 
enter  into  a  contract  whereunder  the  association  or  settlers  were  to  advertise 
for  competitive  bids  to  secure  the  work  on  the  project  or  a  portion  of  the 
project,  to  be  done  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  competition  to  be  waived  in 
specific  cases.  The  work  so  performed  was  required  to  be  under  the  direct 
sopervlsion  and  approval  of  the  reclamation  engineer,  and  settlements  for 
tbe  work  done  were  to  be  in  the  form  of  certificates  which,  when  approved  by  the 
project  engineer,  should  be  receivable  in  reduction  of  water-right  charges  levied 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  reclamation  act.  Each  person  per- 
forming work  or  furnishing  materials  or  supplies  under  such  a  contract  is  re- 
quired to  file  a  stipulation  or  agreement  to  the  efl'ect  that  no  cash  will  be  paid  for 
sricli  work  or  materials  or  supplies,  "  but  in  lieu  thereof  settlements  shall  be  made 
and  accepted  by  the  issuance  of  certificates  setting  forth  the  value  thereof. 
^rUch  shall  be  receivable  in  reduction  of  charges  on  lands  in  this  reclamation 
project,  in  accordance  with  regulations  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terlor.** 

Upon  certification  by  the  engineer  in  charge  as  to  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  a  definite  section  or  portion  of  the  work,  or  upon  delivery  or  acceptance  of 
sapplies  and  materials,  the  association  or  settlers  execute,  In  duplicate,  certifl- 
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cates  which.  In  substance,  are  to  the  effect  that  work  has  been  done  or  materials 

or  supplies  furnished  to  the  value  of  $ — upon  the project,  and  tliat 

the  amount  will  be  credited  on  installments  due  or  to  become  due  for  water 
rights  on  lands  held  or  entered  under  the  project,  and  may  be  credited  both  upon 
building  and  operation  and  maintenance  charges.  Duplicate  certificates  are 
issued  and  registered  in  the  local  office  of  the  Reclamation  Service.  The  rega- 
latlons  further  provide  for  the  surrender  of  these  certificates,  and  upon  their 
being  found  correct  and  unaltered  and  the  amount  surrendered  found  to  be 
equal  to  one  or  more  installments  of  the  water-right  charges  or  operation  and 
maintenance  charges,  the  reclamation  engineer  accepts  the  certificate  and  IssneB 
a  receipt  acknowledging  the  surrender  of  the  described  certificates  for  work 
performed  and  materials  delivered.  Where  the  amount  of  certificate  sur- 
rendered is  not  equivalent  to  a  full  installment  the  balance  is  required  to  be 
paid  in  cash.  The  canceled  certificates  are  then  forwarded  to  the  Director  of 
the  Reclamation  Service,  with  recommendation  that  the  water-right  charges 
against  the  lands  of  the  person  surrendering  the  certificate  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  corresponding  to  the  value  of  the  certificate.  If  found  to  l>e  correct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  recommendation  of  the  director,  gives  no- 
tice of  the  reduction  of  the  water-right  charges  on  the  lands  accordingly,  and 
directs  the  Commissioner  of  the  (Jeneral  Land  Office  to  accept  and  receive  the 
charges  payable  on  the  lands  as  reduced  by  the  certificates  surrendered. 

You  further  state : 

♦  ♦  ♦  that  for  a  number  of  years  the  people  of  Grand  Valley,  Colo.,  haTe 
been  urging  the  Government  to  construct  a  high-line  ditch  In  that  valley  to 
irrigate  lands  above  the  level  of  a  private  ditch  now  in  operati(m  there.  The 
water  users'  association,  purporting  to  represent  the  people,  finally  agreed  to 
secure  subscription  among  the  people  interested  to  aid  the  Government  In  the 
construction  of  the  project,  sufficient  funds  for  that  purpose  not  being  avail- 
able In  the  reclamation  fund.  The  informal  understanding  with  the  people  was 
that  upon  their  cooperation  the  construction  of  the  proj^t  would  be  taken  np 
immediately.  In  February,  1909,  the  Grand  Valley  Water  Users  Association 
submitted  a  showing  to  the  effect  that  subscriptions  for  cooperative  work  in 
constructing  this  project  had  been  made  to  it  of  $90,000  in  money  and  about 
$40,000  in  promised  work,  a  total  of  about  $130,000.  The  association  asked 
that  the  Government  allot  $125,000  from  the  money  in  the  reclamation  fund 
for  use  during  the  year  1909,  which,  with  allowment  previously  made  and  the 
subscription  from  the  association,  would  make  a  total  available  sum  of  $390,000. 
The  estimated  total  cost  of  the  project  la.$2,500,000. 

Upon  the  consideration  of  the  matter  my  predecessor,  acting  for  the  United 
States,  and  the  Grand  Valley  Water  Users  Association,  on  February  20,  1900, 
entered  into  a  contract  which  recited  that  as  the  United  States  contemplates 
the  construction  of  certain  Irrigation  works  for  the  Irrigation  of  such  lands  as 
may  be  found  feasible  In  Grand  Valley,  and  the  association  Is  deslrons  of  co- 
operating with  the  United  States,  In  order  that  the  project  may  be  sooner 
begun,  and  has  for  the  purpose  secured  subscriptions,  money,  and  labor  exceed- 
ing $125,000,  it  was  agreed  that  the  association  should  make  available  for  con- 
struction the  money  and  labor  so  subscribed,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
should  allot  $125,000  from  the  reclamation  fund,  to  be  used  upon  said  project 
to  an  extent  equal  to  the  amount  of  subscriptions  made  available  by  the  a8a>- 
clatlon  in  money  and  work.  The  moneys  collected  by  the  association  were  to 
be  deposited  in  banks  in  Colorado,  subject  to  the  check  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
association  when  countersigned  by  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
assigned  to  the  project.  The  association  was  authorized  to  give  to  i)eTSons 
subscribing  money  for  the  pun^se  Indicated  a  receipt  or  certificate  to  the 
eflPect  that  the  payor  or  his  assignee  after  the  application  of  the  money  to  the 
cost  of  construction  would  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  association  coopera- 
tion certificates  to  the  amount  of  the  moneys  paid  by  him.  The  association 
was  further  authorized  to  contract  for  such  work  and  material  as  might  be 
requested  by  the  project  engineer  and  upon  completion  of  the  work  or  fumi^ 
ing  and  accepting  of  the  materials  the  engineer  Is  to  submit  to  the  association 
accounts  showing  by  whom  the  work  was  done  or  materials  furnished,  and 
thereafter  the  project  engineer  of  the  Reclamation  Service  is  to  register  co- 
operative certificates  equal  to  the  total  of  the  accounts  and  deliver  the  same  to 
the  persons  who  paid  In  money  upon  calls  Issued  by  the  association.  The  agree- 
ment provides  that  these  cooperative  certificates  are  not  to  be  redeemed  in 
money  by  the  United  States,  but  will  be  accepted  and  applied  at  their  face 
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▼alQe  in  reduction  installments  of  water-right  charges  hereafter  to  accrue 
against  the  lands  within  the  project.  The  agreement  further  provided  that  the 
certificates  might  be  redeemed  by  the  association  in  cash,  secured  by  assess- 
ments against  all  land  under  the  project  or  with  funds  derived  from  its  first 
assessment  for  the  collection  of  charges  announced  in  the  public  notice  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Section  10  of  the  agreement  provides  that  only  those  who  are  or  may  become 
members  of  the  water  users'  association  will  be  accepted  as  applicants  for 
rights  to  use  the  water  under  the  proposed  works  and  that  no  applications  for 
water  rights  will  be  accepted  by  the  United  States  until  the  secretary  of  the 
water  users'  association  certifies  that  the  applicant  has  subscribed  for  stock 
of  the  association  for  the  lands  and  paid  all  assessments  levied  against  said 
stock. 

'     You  further  state  that — 

*  *  ♦  prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  project  the  Grand  Mesa  I^nd,  Canal 
ft  Power  Co.  had  filed  on  1,200  second-feet  of  water  from  the  Grand  River,  to 
be  used  upon  irrigable  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  river  in  Grand  Valley.  About 
the  time  of  the  initiation  of  the  irrigation  project  by  the  United  States  in  Grand 
Valley,  my  predecessor  approved  a  contract  or  agreement  whereunder  the  Gov- 
ernment abandoned  so  much  pf  its  project  as  related  to  Orchard  Mesa  south 
of  Grand  River,  so  as  to  permit  the  construction  of  a  private  irrigation  ditch 
through  that  area  and  the  construction  company  having  the  matter  In  charge 
transferred  to  the  United  States  one-half  of  the  stock  of  the  Grand  Mesa  Land, 
Canal  &  Power  Co.,  the  purpose  of  the  transfer  being  to  secure  the  United 
States  against  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Orchard  Construction  Co.,  owner 
of  all  the  stock  of  the  Grand  Mesa  Co.,  or  the  Orchard  Mesa  irrigation  district, 
to  the  use  of  the  water  of  Grand  River  in  excess  of  the  amount  needed  for 
their  project  It  was  agreed  in  the  contract  relating  to  Orchard  Mesa  that  if 
the  United  States  should  decide  not  to  construct  the  Grand  Valley  project  the 
stock  In  question  should  be  returned  to  the  Orchard  Construction  Co. 

The  latter  company  is  now  before  the  department  offering  to  construct  irriga- 
tion works  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  should  the  Government  abandon  the 
project  and  the  stock  above  described  be  returned. 

In  view  of  this  statement  of  facts,  the  first  inquiry  you  make  to 
me  is — 

Whether,  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  reclamation  act  hereinabove  set 
cot,  expressly  providing  as  to  how  funds  for  construction  of  irrigation  works 
are  to  be  maintained  and  forbidding  the  letting  of  contracts  for  construction 
nntil  the  necessary  funds  are  available  In  the  reclamation  fund,  and  of  the  re- 
quirement that  the  charges  shall  be  so  assessed  as  to  return  the  entire  esti- 
mated cost  of  construction  to  that  fund,  this  department  has  any  right  to 
recognize  or  enter  Into  contracts  with  voluntary  water  users'  associations  or 
individuals  whereunder  they  shall  enter  into  partnership  or  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  in  the  performance  of  work  or  furnishing  of  money,  supplies, 
or  materials  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  reclamation  works  under  the 
act  of  June  17,  1902,  supra. 

Looking  to  the  act  itself,  I  find  little  difficulty  in  its  construction. 

The  objects  of  the  act  are  clearly  expressed.  It  appropriates  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  certain  States  and  Territories 
for  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  for  the  reclamation  of  arid 
and  semiarid  lands.  These  proceeds  constitute  a  fund  known  as  the 
reclamation  fund,  by  the  use  of  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
can  develop  this  project.  The  whole  scheme  is  based  upon  and  limited 
in  its  extent  to  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  and  disposal  of  the  public 
lands.  No  further  appropriation  by  the  Government  is  made  or 
indicated.  The  plan  is  in  lurtherance  of  the  principles  of  the  home- 
stead laws,  to  improve  the  character  of  these  undesirable  lands  for 
settlers.  The  Secretary  could  withdraw  from  public  entry,  except 
from  homestead  laws,  lands  susceptible  of  irrigation;  and  public 
lands  proposed  to  be  irrigated  are  subject  to  entry  only  under  the 
homestead  laws.    (Sec.  3.) 
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The  manner  of  the  use  of  the  fund  is  explicitly  stated.  When  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  determined  that  a  project  is  practicable 
he  may  cause  to  be  let  contracts  for  construction  of  such  portions  or 
sections  as  it  may  be  practicable  to  construct  and  complete  as  parts 
of  the  whole  project,  providing  the  necessary  funds  for  such  por- 
tions or  sections  are  available  m  the  reclamation  fund.  This  is  a 
plain  declaration  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  Secretary. 
By  the  terms  of  this  statute  he  can  not  conamence  any  construction 
of  any  portion  of  the  work  unless  the  necessary  funds  are  available 
in  the  "reclamation  fund."  There  is  no  ambiguity  in  these  terms. 
The  funds  must  either  be  in  the  "  reclamation  fund  "  or  definitely 
provided  for  from  sales  of  public  lands.  To  make  this  more  posi- 
tive the  statute  further  says,  after  providing  for  the  charges  which 
shall  be  made  upon  the  lands  and  the  time  of  their  payment,  that 
these  charges  shall  be  determined  with  a  view  of  returning  to  the 
reclamation  fund  the  estimated  cost  of  construction  of  the  project 

The  whole  intention  of  the  act  upon  its  face  is  to  give  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  the  power  to  construct  and  maintain  certain  irri- 
^tion  works  by  the  use  of  a  fund  derived  as  I  have  stated.  He  is 
limited  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers  by  the  law.  If  the  law  has  de- 
fined those  powers  he  can  not  act  beyond  that  limit  His  acts  would 
be  without  authority. 

In  considering  an  inquiry  as  to  the  authority  of  an  officer  to  bind 
the  Government,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Floyd  Acceptances  (T 
Wall.  6G6,  676),  said: 

The  answer,  which  at  once  suggests  Itself  to  one  fomiliar  with  the  structure 
of  our  Government,  In  which  all  power  is  delegated,  and  is  defined  by  law, 
constitutional  or  statutory,  Is,  that  to  one  or  both  of  these  sources  we  must 
resort  in  evei*y  instance.  We  have  no  officers  in  this  Government,  from  the 
President  down  to  the  most  subordinate  agent,  who  does  not  hold  office  under 
the  law,  with  prescribed  duties  and  limited  authority,  and  while  some  of  these, 
as  the  President,  the  Legislature,  and  the  Judiciary,  exercise  powers  in  some 
sense  left  to  the  more  general  definitions  necessarily  incident  to  fundamoital 
law  found  in  the  (Constitution,  the  larger  portion  of  them  are  the  creation  of 
statutory  law,  with  duties  and  powers  prescril)ed  and  limited  by  that  law. 

These  observations  are  of  special  force  when  applied  to  a  series  of 
rules  and  regulations  as  in  this  case.  Being  intended  to  be  appli- 
cable as  general  rules,  where  a  new  and  specific  authority  is  given  to 
the  officer,  all  the  Secretary  can  do  is  to  regulate  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding to  carry  out  what  Congress  has  enacted.  He  can  not  alter 
or  amend  the  law.     (Morrill  v.  Jones,  106  U.  S.  466, 467.) 

No  further  extension  of  his  powers  is  granted  by  the  tenth  section, 
by  which  he  is  authorized  to  perform  any  and  all  acts  and  to  make 
such  rules  and  re^ilations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  the  act  into  full  force  and 
effect.  This  does  not  warrant  him  to  import  into  the  act  authority 
to  obtain  any  other  means  to  construct  irrigation  works  than  thoee 
stated.  The  act  is  an  appropriation  of  money  obtained  in  a  specific 
way  for  a  specific  purpose.  That  that  purpose  can  be  more  fully 
accomplished  in  a  different  way  does  not  confer  upon  the  officer  the 
power  to  direct  that  way.  That  would  be  to  amend  the  law,  which 
IS  not  the  office  of  a  departmental  regulation.  As  was  said  in  John- 
son V.  Southern  Pacific  Co.  (117  Fed.  Rep.  465) : 

While  ambiguous  terms  and  doubtful  expressions  may  be  interpreted  to 
carry  out  the  intention  of  a  legislative  body  which  a  statute  fairly  evidenees,  a 
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secret  intention  can  not  be  interpreted  into  a  statute  which  is  plain  and  nnam- 
biguous,  and  which  does  not  express  it  The  legal  presumption  is  that  the 
legislative  body  expressed  its  intention,  that  it  intended  what  it  expressed, 
and  that  it  intended  nothing  more. 

These  regulations  ffo  far  beyond  the  terms  of  the  statute.  By  pro- 
viding for  another  fond  and  another  mode  of  paying  for  irrigation 
work  they  amend  the  act.  This  contract  made  under  them  creates 
a  joint  action  on  the  part  of  certain  water  users  with  the  Government 
by  which  they  propose  to  advance  certain  moneys  and  perform  work 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  project.  The  certificates  issued  by  the 
association  and  registered  by  the  engineer  are  transferable;  and, 
although  not  redeemed  in  money  by  the  United  States,  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  credit  for  their  face  value  and  may  be  applied  in  part  or 
full  payment  of  the  charges  against  his  lands.  By  this  proposed 
scheme  the  money  subscribed  is  not  in,  nor  does  it  at  any  time  go 
into  the  reclamation  fund.  There  is  no  security  that  it  will  be  m 
that  fund  or  that  the  work  agreed  upon  will  be  done^  although  the 
Government  officer  furnishes  his  proportion.  In  the  sixth  section  of 
the  act  it  is  provided  that  when  the  payments  are  made  for  the  major 
portion  of  thfi  lands  irrigated,  the  management  shall  pass  to  an  or- 
ganization of  the  owners.  If  there  had  been  contemplated  any 
previous  combination  of  water  users  provision  would  have  been  madfe 
lor  it. 

I  might  state  other  objections  to  the  plan  permitted  by  the  regula- 
tions, such  as  the  attempted  exclusion  of  all  applicants  for  water 
rights  who  are  not  members  of  the  association ;  but  I  deem  it  unneces- 
sary, because,  in  my  opinion,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  with- 
out authority  to  enter  into  contracts  of  this  nature.  The  regulations 
under  which  they  are  drawn,  in  my  opinion,  alter  materially  the 
reclamation  act,  which,  as  has  been  said,  can  not  be  done  by  depart- 
mental regulation. 

Your  second  inquiry  is: 

If  you  find  that  the  law  does  not  authorize  or  permit  such  corporation, 
whether  the  United  States  is  warranted  in  honoring  and  accepting  all  coopera- 
tion certificates  already  issued  on  the  various  projects  or  whether  the  only 
relief  which  may  be  extended  to  those  who  have  performed  labor  or  furnished 
moneys  materials,  or  supplies  will  lie  in  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the 
payment  to  them  of  the  money  value  of  such  labor,  supplies,  or  materials. 

These  certificates,  having  been  issued  under  an  unwarranted  con- 
tract, can  not  be  received  as  credits  for  the  charges  imposed  upon  the 
land  under  the  statute.  They  can  not  be  used  by  the  original  payee 
or  trar^eree  as  a  discharge  pro  tanto  of  his  indebtedness.  But  they 
are  evidence  of  work  performed,  proper  and  necessary  in  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  the  irrigation  work,  done  under  the 
supervision  and  inspection  of  the  chief  engineer,  and  certified  to  be 
correct,  as  memoranda  for  that  officer.  In  this  view,  I  think  the 
work  may  be  paid  for  as  upon  a  quantum  meruit,  if  there  are  funds 
in  the  reclamation  fund.  This  may  cause  confusion  by  reason  of  the 
irregularity  of  the  procedure;  but,  upon  familiar  principles,  would 
seem  to  be  equitable  to  the  persons  furnishing  the  materials  and 
work.  It  precludes  the  recognition  of  the  association  as  a  joint  par- 
ticipant in  any  way.  It  becomes  a  transaction  between  the  persons 
performing  the  services  and  the  officers  of  the  Grovernment  diarged 
with  the  dutjr  of  construction.    If  the  money  necessary  does  not 
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come  into  the  reclamation  fund  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  act 
the  parties  have  no  remedy  except  in  an  application  to  Congress  for 
an  appropriation,  or  for  an  amended  act  providing  in  the  way  sug- 
gested by  the  contract,  or  some  similar  way  for  cr^its  upon  charges 
on  the  land. 

Your  third  inquiry  is : 

As  to  the  Grand  Valley  contract,  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  questions  and 
in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  no  work  has  been  done  except  preliminary 
surveys,  that  the  subscriptions  have  not  been  used  by  the  United  States  and 
the  total  amount  so  subscribed,  together  with  the  amount  apportioned  by  the 
United  States,  not  being  sufficient  to  complete  any  portion  or  section  of  tlie 
project,  whether  said  contract  can  be  legally  abrogated  by  the  United  States 
upon  condition  that  it  return  to  the  Orchard  (Construction  Ck).  the  stock  in  tlie 
Grand  Mesa  Land,  Canal  &  Power  Co. 

It  seems  that  the  Grand  Mesa  Co.  had  rights  of  irrigation,  to  be 
used  on  both  sides  of  Grand  River  in  Grand  Valley,  prior  to  the 
initiation  of  the  Government  project.  An  agreement  was  entered 
into  by  the  company  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  which 
the  Government  abandoned  that  part  of  its  project  which  related  to 
the  south  of  Grand  River,  and  permitted  the  company  to  construct 
a  private  irrigation  ditch  through  that  area.  The  company  trans- 
ferred one-half  of  its  stock  to  the  United  States  to  secure  the  United 
States  against  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  company  or  its  associates 
for  an  excessive  use  of  the  water  of  Grand  River.  If  the  United 
States  did  not  proceed  with  the  Grand  Valley  project  the  stock  was 
to  be  returned. 

Under  this  agreement  no  obligation  rested  upon  the  Government 
to  construct  the  irrigation  works  in  Grand  Valley. 

The  permission  in  the  agreement  to  construct  a  private  irrigation 
ditch  is  immaterial.  If  that  permission  was  granted  in  consideration 
of  an  agreement  by  the  Government  not  to  proceed  with  a  portion 
of  its  project  in  that  area,  the  agreement  was  entered  into  without 
authority. 

Nothing  has  been  done  under  the  Government  project  affecting 
this  portion  of  lands.  Whether,  in  the  event  of  the  prosecution  oi 
the  Grand  Valley  project,  it  might  be  necessary  to  acquire  the  rights 
of  this  company  does  not  appear.  If  it  should  be,  the  manner  of 
doing  so  is  stated  in  the  seventh  section  of  the  act.  I  think  this 
would  not  be  affected  by  a  supposed  agreement  not  to  operate  in  the 
lands  south  of  the  Grand  River  if  it  became  necessary  to  acquire 
rights  and  property  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  All  rights 
or  the  company,  under  its  incorporation,  are  recognized  and  pro- 
tected hj  the  eighth  section. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  whole  contract,  as  presented  to  me,  may 
be  regarded  as  void,  manifestly  the  stock  should  be  returned  to  the 
Orchard  Construction  Co.  Joint  control  and  operation  is  not  recog- 
nized in  any  manner  by  the  statute.  The  return  of  the  stock  can 
not  be  conditional  upon  an  abandonment  by  the  Government  of  any 
part  of  the  proposed  project.  It  simply  leaves  the  parties,  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  comjmny,  where  they  were  before  the  signing  of 
this  "  contract." 

You  ask : 

♦  ♦  ♦  to  be  further  advised  whether  In  view  of  the  provisions  of  sectloii  1 
of  the  reclamation  act,  which  provides  a  fund  for  the  construction  and  maiin 
tenance  of  irrigation  works,  and  of  section  6,  which  provides  that  the  manage 
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ment  and  operation  of  the  works  shall  pass  to  the  owners  of  the  lands  Irrigated  | 

to  be  maintained  *'at  their  expense"  after  construction  charges  have  been 
paid  for  the  major  part  of  the  lands  irrigated,  whether  the  United  States  is  i 

warranted  under  the  law  in  exacting  from  water-right  applicants  and  entrymen  | 

prior  to  such  time  annual  payments  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  reser- 
voirs, ditches,  and  canals  In  the  project  wherein  the  lands  lie.    The  present  \ 
practice  Is  to  fix  a  definite  charge  per  acre  in  each  project  to  cover  the  cost  of 
construction  and  to  assess  annually  a  specific  amount  per  acre  for  operation  ^ 
and  maintenance,  collecting  the  same  from  the  land  owners.  ^ 


I  Uiink  the  practice  of  the  department  is  correct.  The  reclamation 
fund  iSj  among  other  thin^,  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  irrigation  works.  It  is  true  that  by  the  fourth  section  the 
charges  shall  be  determined  with  a  view  to  returning  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  construction.  The  act  may  be  fairly  construed  to  include 
in  the  fund  charges  for  maintenance.  Especially  is  this  inferable 
when  it  is  apparent  from  the  language  of  the  sixth  section  that  when 
the  management  and  operation  shall  pass  to  the  owners  of  the  irri- 
^ted  lands  the  expenses  of  maintenance  are  to  be  paid  by  them. 
These  expenses  are  clearly  the  same  as  were  theretofore  paid  by  the 
Government  out  of  the  reclamation  fund.  Unless  they  had  been 
charges  upon  the  land  and  collectible  as  such,  the  fund,  which,  by 
the  tneory  of  the  reclamation  plan  is  to  be  used  in  constructing  other 
works,  would  be  kept  intact.  The  present  practice  of  the  depart- 
ment prevents  the  fund  from  being  diminished  and  leaves  it  avail- 
able for  the  intended  purposes. 

Referring  to  several  statutes  providing  for  the  opening  of  certain 
Indian  reservations  to  settlement  and  entry  and  extending  the 
reclamation  to  lands  thereon,  you  request  to  be  advised  as  to  whether 
your  department "  has  the  right  to  exact  the  payment  of  maint^iance 
or  operation  charges  from  settlers,  entrymen,  and  private  land 
owners  within  reclamation  projects  prior  to  the  time  when  payments 
have  been  made  for  the  major  portion  of  the  lands  irrigated," 

Without  reciting  the  language  of  those  statutes,  I  think  their  ob- 
ject, in  this  respect,  was  to  extend  the  irrigation  provision  of  the  act 
of  June  17, 1902,  to  the  Indian  lands. 

In  some  cases  the  fund  is  raised,  originally,  in  a  different  manner 
from  that  provided  in  that  act,  inasmuch  as  money  is  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  construction.  In  others  it  is  obtained  in  a  way 
similar  to  that  of  the  general  act.  But  always  the  costs  are  paid  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  lands;  and  in  the  case  of  advancements 
the  sums  advanced  are  to  be  thus  reimbursed. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  the  practice  referred  to  by  you  is  also  the 
correct  one  in  the  reclamation  projects  on  these  Indian  reservations. 
Indeed,  it  is  clearly  approved  oy  Congress.  Thus,  on  the  Yakima 
Reservation,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  cover  into  the  reclamation 
fund  the  money  of  the  Indians  for  payment  of  charges  for  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  for  the  water  rights  appurtenant  to  the  land 
retained  bv  him,  or  for  the  annual  maintenance  charges  payable  on 
account  of  such  water  rights  after  the  construction  charge  thereon 
has  been  paid  in  full.  And  on  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation,  where  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  construct  irrigation  projects, 
all  applicants  for  water  rights  may  be  required  to  pay  such  annual 
charges  for  operation  and  maintenance  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  fix  the  time  for  the  be^n- 
mng  of  such  payments  and  to  provide  such  rules  and  regulations 
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thereto  as  he  may  deem  proper.  The  Indian  allottee  is  not  required 
to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  construction,  but  his  lands  must  bear  their 
pro  rata  share  of  the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance,  and  tiie 
Secretary  withholds  his  moneys  to  pay  such  charges.     (35  Stat,  552.) 

The  distinction  is  made  between  costs  of  constructi(m  and  costs 
of  maintenance,  but  both  are  recognized  as  payable  from  a  charge 
upon  the  land. 

The  riffht  to  the  use  of  water  acauired  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  DC  appurtenant  to  the  land  irrigated,  and  beneficial  use  shall 
be  the  basis,  the  measure,  and  the  limit  of  the  right.  It  is  entirely 
reasonable  that  the  water  user  should  pay^  for  the  use  from  the  time 
the  water  is  delivered  upon  the  land,  which  is,  as  I  understand,  all 
that  is  required  of  him. 

This  is  made  more  definite  in  these  Indian  acts  than  it  appears  in 
the  general  act  As  I  think  that  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  ample  to  determine  the  "  limitations,  charges,  terms, 
and  conditions  provided  in  the  act,"  and  that  charges  for  main- 
tenance, together  with  the  time  of  their  commencement,  are  the  sub- 
ject of  reasonable  regulation,  as  well  as  charges  for  constructicm,  in  all 
cases  unless  otherwise  provided,  I  am  of  opinion  tiiat  the  Secretary 
has  the  right  to  exact  the  payment  you  refer  to. 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Wickersham, 

Attorney  General. 

June  9, 1909. 
The  honorable  the  Secretaby  op  Agriculture. 

Sir  :  Your  instructions  of  May  22  for  my  advice  in  relation  to  the 
proposed  contract  between  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Ca 
and  the  Reclamation  Service,  transmitted  to  you  by  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  May  — ^  1909,  have  been  called 
to  mv  attention  on  my  return  to  Washingt(Hi.  The  papers  do  not 
clearly  show  the  purpose  or  effect  of  the  proposed  transaction,  but, 
from  scrutiny  of  them  and  from  the  results  of  informal  inquiry  at 
the  Reclamation  Service,  it  seems  that  two  physical  changes  in  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe  are  contemplated : 

First  Improved  dam  and  outlet  gates  where  the  lake  discharges 
into  the  Truckee  River. 

Second.  A  tunnel  which  will  afford  artificial  outlet  by  an  entirely 
different  route. 

The  improved  dam  and  gates  at  the  natural  outlet  will  make  possi- 
ble a  much  larger  discharge  than  is  now  possible,  so  that  floods  occur- 
ring when  the  lake  is  full  can  be  safely  and  inmiediately  discharged 
into  the  river.  This  can  not  now  be  done,  and  therefore  as  a  measure 
of  safety  the  lake  is  not  allowed  to  fill  up,  and  much  water  is  wasted 
that  would  be  saved  by  the  new  dam  and  gates  at  the  natural  outlet 

The  artificial  outlet  (tunnel)  will  furnish  much  more  power  (be- 
cause of  the  more  rapid  and  more  available  fall  below  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel^  than  is  now  developed  by  the  company  from  a  flow  of 
500  cubic  feet  per  second  at  the  power  plants  on  the  river  betwe^i  the 
lake  and  the  point  where  the  artificial  outlet  will  discharge  into  the 
river. 

The  company  owns  the  land  and  the  present  works  at  the  natural 
outlet,  and  will  construct  and  own  the  proposed  new  works  there,  but 
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tiiese  works  will  be  operated  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  in  such  manner  as  to  rive  the  company  the  500  cubic  feet  per 
second  flow  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  five  power  plants 
above  mentioned  until  the  new  outlet,  tunnel,  and  plant  are  ready  for 
I   operaticMi. 

The  company  will  construct  the  tunnel  and  other  works  needed 
for  the  new  outlet,  and  will  be  given  in  perpetuity  the  right  to  use 
the  flow  thereof  for  power  purposes  and  to  acquire  certain  reservoir 
sites  in  or  partly  in  the  National  Forests  for  such  purposes.  There  is 
no  express  provision  that  the  old  power  sites  are  to  be  relinquished 
when  these  new  ones  are  acquired.  The  provision  is  that  when  the 
com{)any  shall  relieve  the  Grovemment  from  its  "guarantee"  to 
furnish  the  amounts  now  required  for  the  existing  plants  on  the 
Truckee  Kiver  and  shall  assume  the  responsibility  of  satisfying  all 
vested  rights  on  the  river  above  Clarks  Station  (which  is  above  the 
head  of  the  reclamation  canal) ,  then  the  Government  agrees  to  deliver 
water  to  it  at  the  new  outlet.  No  information  is  furnished  as  to  the 
comparative  producing  capacity  and  value  of  the  old  and  new  power 
sites.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  conveyance  to  the  United  States 
of  the  dam,  gates,  and  riparian  lands  at  the  natural  outlet.  The  con- 
tract does  not  specify  where  the  artificial  outlet  is  to  be  constructed. 
No  information  is  given  as  to  the  exact  location  of  the  five  power 
plants  now  operated  by  the  ccMupany,  as  to  whether  they  are  situated 
ui>on  i)ublic  or  private  lands,  nor,  if  upon  public  lands,  as  to  the  title 
by  wnich  the  company  claims  them,  but  the  use  of  the  word  "  fac- 
tories "  to  describe  them  in  the  contract  suggests  the  question  whether 
they  are  claimed  as  ri^ts  of  way  under  the  act  of  July  26,  1866 
(Rev.  Stat.,  sec  2339) .  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  benefits  of  that  act 
extend  to  hydroelectric  power  companies  generating  electric  power 
for  sale. 

The  National  Forest  does  not  include  the  lake  itself,  but  surrounds 
it  on  three  sides  and  comprises  the  greater  part  of  its  watershed. 
The  natural  outlet  and  the  proposed  artificial  outlet  are  within  the 
National  Forest,  though  the  former  is  on  private  land.  It  is  infor- 
mally stated  that  the  latter  will  also  be  entirely  on  private  land,  but 
the  contract  does  not  so  specify. 

Section  7  of  the  contract  permits  the  location  of  the  power  plant  or 
plants,  with  appurtenances  and  connections,  upon  land  "  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  United  States,"  and  provides  for  free  use  of  such 
land  "  to  carry  pipes,  tracks,  and  roadways,  to  place  poles,  and  to  run 
wires  under  ground  or  overhead,"  etc.  Tnis  language  seems  to  au- 
thorize the  location  of  transmission  lines  through  9ie  N  ational  Forest 
lands. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  vested  rights  on  the  Truckee  Kiver  above  the 
head  of  the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation  canal,  it  is  evidently  the  inten- 
tion to  authorize  the  company  to  obtain  a  supplementary  supply  of 
water  by  storage  on  tributaries  of  the  Truckee  not  connected  with 
Lake  Tahoe  and  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  National 
Forest.  It  also  appears  to  be  contemplated  that  the  company  may 
erect  power  plants  on  these  tributaries,  subject  only  to  the  terms  of 
this  ccmtract. 

The  contract,  therefore,  undoubtedly  contemplates  the  use  of  na- 
tional-forest lands  for  storage  and  power  purposes,  but  how  much  is 
left  entirely  indeterminate.    It  apparently  proposes  to  give  the  corn- 
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pany  these  rights  in  perpetuity.  I  am  unable  to  find  any  authority 
under  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  bind  the  United  States 
by  this  perpetual  contract.  No  provisions  of  the  reclamation  act  of 
June  17, 1902  (82  Stat.,  388),  are  referred  to  in  this  c<mnection,  and  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  langua^  giving  him  such  authority.  I  < 
am  advised  that  the  only  statutes  under  which  rights  of  way  over  the 
public  lands  and  in  the  national  forests  for  the  generati(m  of  electric 
power  for  general  purposes  of  commercial  sale,  can  be  acauired  are 
the  act  of  May  14, 1896  (29  Stat.,  120),  amending  the  act  of  January 
21, 1895,  and  the  act  of  February  15, 1901  (31  Stat,  790).    These  acts 

Srovide  for  the  granting  of  a  mere  permission  or  license  for  use,  and 
o  not  involve  the  title  to  the  land.  The  latter  act  is  regarded  for 
purposes  of  administration  as  superseding  the  former.  By  the  forest 
transfer  act  of  February  1,  1905  (33  Stat.,  628),  and  the  agreement 
made  thereunder  between  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture^  permits  for  rights  of  way  under  the  act 
of  February  15,  1901,  within  national  forests,  fall  within  the  juris- 
dicti(m  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  not  believed  that  any  perpetual  rights  can  be  granted  under 
this  act.   The  last  clause  reads  as  follows : 

And  provided  further.  That  any  permission  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (now  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture)  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
may  be  revoked  by  him  or  his  successor,  in  his  discretion,  and  shall  not  be  hdd 
to  confer  any  right,  or  easem^it,  or  interest  in,  to,  or  over  any  public  land, 
reservation,  or  park. 

In  granting  permits  to  electric  power  companies  under  this  statute, 
the  Forest  Service  has  entered  into  contracts  covering  periods  of  50 
years  at  the  utmost,  and  even  as  to  these  it  is  not  supposed  that  the 
power  of  revocation  is  leffally  taken  away. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  full  and  specific  information  should  be 
obtained  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  rights  proposed  to  be 
ffiven  through  this  contract  by  the  United  States  to  the  company,  and 
by  the  company  to  the  United  States,  and  that  a  field  exammation  be 
undertaken  for  this  purpose  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  proposed 
contract  would  not  give  the  company  a  practical  monopoly  of  power 
in  this  region.  The  Forest  Service  nas  available  for  such  an  exami- 
nation the  services  of  an  able  hydraulic  engineer,  who  is  now  within 
easy  reach  of  Lake  Tahoe.  I  think  that  me  contract  should  be  re- 
drawn in  such  manner  as  to  show  clearly  and  definitely  the  transac- 
tion proposed  and  the  mutual  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  by  the 
respective  parties ;  that  the  power  rights  to  be  acquired  by  the  com- 
pany should  be  permitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the 
act  of  February  15, 1901,  and  that  in  the  permit  a  specific  time  limita- 
tion be  incorporated,  together  with  the  other  conditions  usually  im- 
posed in  power  permits.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  no  rights 
be  granted  in  perpetuity  for  the  exploitation  of  the  power  resources 
now  in  the  control  of  the  Nation,  and  that  no  claim  as  to  such  rights 
hitherto  asserted  or  acquired  without  authority  of  law  be  acquiesced 
in  or  validated. 

I  return  the  inclosnres  contained  in  your  letter  of  May  22,  and  also 
send  you  a  general  form  of  contract  employed  bj  the  Forest  Service 
in  dealing  with  the  hydroelectric  power  companies. 
Very  respectfully, 

GlFFOKD    PiNCHOT, 

Forester. 
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[Memorandum  for  Mr.  Wells.] 

June  10, 1909. 

The  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  has  a  capital  of  $3,000,000. 
Until  recently  a  majority  of  the  stock  was  owned  and  controlled  hj 
the  Fleischhackers.  of  San  Francisco,  M.  Fleischhacker  being  presi- 
dent and  H.  Fleiscnhacker  being  first  vice  president. 

Recently  an  option  on  the  majority  stock  held  by  W.  P.  Hammon 
(probably  of  Oroville,  Cal.)  was  exercised  in  favor  of  "Eastern 
parties."  These-  parties  are  understood  to  be  Stone  &  Webster,  of 
Bostcm.  Mr.  Bien  tells  me  tiiat  it  was  with  them  or  their  representa- 
tive that  the  Reclamation  Service  dealt  in  making  this  contract. 

I  know  W.  P.  Hammon.  He  is  a  large  gold-dredging  promoter 
and  operator,  and  the  last  I  knew  of  him  his  principal  operations 
were  in  the  Oroville  field.  He  carried  through  a,  big  deal  by  which 
several  dredging  companies  there  were  consolidated  and  sold  to  an 
English  syndicate.  John  Hayes  Hammond  got  the  English  in. 
W.  P.  Hammon  is  also  interested  in  the  Quincy  Mining  and  Water 
Co.  in  the  Plumas  National  Forest. 

All  the  dredges  at  Oroville  are  operated  by  electric  power^  and  my 
impression  is  that  it  comes  from  a  plant  on  the  American  River,  just 
over  the  crest  of  the  Sierras  from  liake  Tahoe.  This  plant  on  the 
American  River  is,  or  was,  controlled  by  the  Fleischhackers. 

It  seems  possible  that  both  projects  may  ultimately  have  to  do  with 
the  Harriman  scheme  to  electrify  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
over  the  mountains.    This  is  only  my  guess. 

W.  W.  Dyar. 


[Tahoe  National  Forest,  California  and  Nevada.     (Fourth  Proclamation.)     No.  870.] 

June  10,  1909. 

A  Proclamation  by  the  PREsroENT  of  the  United  States  of 

America. 

Whereas  an  Executive  order  dated  July  second,  nineteen  hundred 
and  eight  consolidated  portions  of  the  Tahoe,  Stanislaus,  and  Plumas 
National  Forests  under  the  name  of  the  Tahoe  National  Forest; 

And  whereas  it  appears  that  the  public  good  will  be  promoted  by 
adding  to  the  Tahoe  rf ational  Forest  certam  lands  withm  the  Stat^ 
of  Cabfomia  and  Nevada  which  are  in  part  covered  with  timber; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  act  of 
Con|mss  approved  June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 
entiued  '^Aii  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of 
the  Grovemment  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  ior  other  purposes,"  do  proclaim  that 
the  Tahoe  National  Forest  is  hereby  enlarged  and  that  its  boimdaries 
are  as  shown  on  the  diaCTam  forming  a  part  hereof. 

The  withdrawal  made  by  this  proclamation  shall,  as  to  all  lands 
which  are  at  this  date  legally  appropriated  under  the  public-land 
laws  or  reserved  for  any  public  purpose,  be  subject  to,  and  shall  not 
interfere  with  or  defeat  legal  rights  under  such  appropriation,  nor 
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prevent  the  use  for  such  public  purpose  of  lands  so  reserved,  so  long 
as  such  appropriation  is  legally  maintained  or  such  reservation  re- 
mains in  force. 

This  proclamation  shall  not  prevent  the  settlement  and  entry  of  any 
lands  heretofore  opened  to  settlement  and  entry  under  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  June  eleventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  entry  of  agricultural  lands  within  forest 
reserves." 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  second  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-third. 

[seal.]  Theodore  RooasvEivr. 

By  the  President. 

Robert  Bacon, 

Seci'etary  of  State. 


[Telegram.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  12, 1909. 

GiFFORD  PiNCHOT, 

Care  J.  R.  Garfield, 

West  Mentor^  Ohio: 
Letter  to  Secretary  regarding  proposed  use  Lake  Tahoe,  Reclama- 
tion Service,  mailed  Vou  for  signature  9th.    Important  you  sign  and 
return  or  Interior  will  probably  act  before  letter  is  received. 

Price. 


[Telegram.] 

Mentor,  Ohio,  June  12. 
Price,  Forestry,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Let.  not  received.    Will  make  inquiry  and  sign  when  found. 

PiNCHOT. 


June  15, 1909. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir  :  In  order  to  expedite  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  con- 
tract between  the  TrucKee  River  General  Electric  Co.  and  the  Recla- 
mation Service  of  your  department,  transmitted  with  your  letter 
of  May  20,  I  placed  in  your  hands  this  morning  the  report  of  the 
Forester  upon  this  contract,  dated  June  9.  I  am  now  writing  to 
indorse  in  every  particular  the  views  expressed  by  the  Forester  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  contract  in  order  that  my  objection  to  it  upon 
these  grounds  maj  be  of  official  record  in  your  department.  I  hav^e 
the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Wiuson,  Secretary. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Reclamation  Service, 

Office  of  the  Director, 
WasMngton,  D.  C,  June  15^  1909. 
Mr.  Overton  Price, 

Acting  Forester^  Forest  Service^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Some  time  ago  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  draft  of  proposed  contract^  regarding 
the  control  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe.  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  a  number  of  discussions  of  the  matter  and  the  contract  has  been 
radically  amended,  as  shown  bv  the  accompanying  copy.  It  is 
exceedingly  important  to  us  to  have  a  definite  agreement  reached 
at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable^  and  I  hope  that  the  changes  as 
now  made  will  meet  the  objecticms  which  have  previously  been 
entertained. 

Kindly  have  this  copy  studied,  and,  if  possible,  formulate  any 
objections,  so  that  we  can  consider  them  informally  at  a  meeting  at 
10  a.  m.  on  Wednesday,  June  16. 

Very  truly,  yours,  F.  D.  Newell,  Director. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Reclamation  Service, 

Office  of  the  Director, 
Washington^  D.  (7.,  June  2i,  1909. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Shaw,  Forest  Service. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  my  promise  to  you  of  yesterday  I 
send  under  another  cover  blue  print  showing  Lake  Tahoe,  Washoe 
reservoir,  the  line  of  proposed  tunnel,  and  other  information  in  con- 
nection with  the  Lake  Tahoe  contract  regarding  storage  for  the 
Truckee-Carson  project,  Nevada. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Morris  Bien, 

Supervising  Engineer. 


June  28,  1909. 
District  Forester, 

San  Francisco^  Col. 
Dear  Olmsted:  I  inclose  two  copies  of  a  proposed  agreement  be- 
tween the  Truckee  Kiver  General  Electric  Co.  and  the  United  States. 
The  first  copy  is  marked  "  Original  draft,"  and  the  second  is  marked 
"  Substitute  draft."  I  also  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  dated  May  — ,  concerning  the  original  agreement,  and 
a  copy  of  the  Forester's  letter  of  June  9  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture reporting  upon  this  agreement.  I  have  indicated  on  the  plat 
of  the  National  Forest  the  location  of  the  proposed  tunnel  between 
Lake  Tahoe  and  Washoe  Reservoir.    I  also  inclose  a  copy  of  the  letter 

i_See  p.  60. 
23914**— H.  Doc.  451, 62-2 6 
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of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  dated  June  15,  indorsing  the  For- 
ester's report.  In  consequence  of  the  Forester's  letter  of  June  9  and 
the  Secretary's  letter  of  June  15  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pre- 
pared the  substitute  draft.  He  has  submitteif  this  to  Mr.  Wallace, 
representative  of  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.,  for  execu- 
tion by  the  company.  I  am  informally  told  that  this  affreement  will 
probably  be  submitted  to  Secretary  feallinger  upon  the  ground  at 
Lake  Tahoe  in  the  near  future,  and  that  he  will  probably  sign  it. 

I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  of  June  10,  signed  by  ifr.  Dyar, 
and  a  copy  of  a  map  prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Keclamation 
Service,  which  shows  the  proposed  tunnel  and  how  the  level  of 
Washoe  Reservoir  is  to  be  raisea.  You  will  see  by  referring  to  para- 
graphs 4  and  9,  pages  4  and  10,  respectively,  that  the  agreement  pro- 
poses to  bind  the  United  States  to  care  perpetually  for  the  outlet 
works  on  Lake  Tahoe,  and  proposes  to  allow  the  Truckee  River  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  to  use  all  of  the  power  in  the  flood  waters  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  which  the  agreement  savs  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
United  States.  The  purpose  of  the  proposed  tunnel  is  to  divert 
such  flood  waters  and  turn  them  into  the  irrigation  project  after 
they  leave  W^ashoe  Reservoir ;  but  to  take  the  power  from  the  Washoe 
Reservoir  and  carry  it  to  Floriston  and  other  places  named  in  the 
contract  to  satisfy  the  vested  rights  in  the  waters  which  are  now 
being  taken  from  Lake  Tahoe  down  Truckee  River,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cross  forest  lands. 

The  agreement  further  proposes,  in  paragraph  7,  page  8,  to  allow 
the  company  to  flood  other  lands  of  the  United  States  to  secure  water 
and  power  to  satisfy  the  vested  rights  along  Truckee  River.    If  it 
builds  the  tunnels  and  satisfies  the  vested  rights  by  constructing 
reservoirs  on  the  tributaries  to  the  Truckee  River  it  will  largely  in- 
crease the  amount  of  power  in  that  vicinity,  and  since  this  power 
will  all  have  to  cross  the  forest,  it  is  all  protected  by  the  forest. 
Some  of  it  has  probably  not  been  appropriated  by  the  company,  and 
I  fear  that  the  public  interests  will  suffer,  since  it  seems  probable  the 
company  will  not  surrender  rights  or  perform  acts  which  fairly  com- 
pensate the  United  States.     The  phrase  "in  accordance  with  and 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,"  which  appears,  and  which 
I  have  underscored  with  pencil,  in  paragraph  7,  pages  8  and  9,  is 
alleged  by  officials  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  have  been 
inserted  xor  the  purpose  of  expressing  an  intention  not  to  bind  the 
United  States  to  allow  any  rights  of  way  across  forest  lands,  except 
upon  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  Ajgriculture  or  the  Forester, 
and  the  same  purpose  is  given  for  the  insertion  of  the  proviso  on 
page  8,  also  marked  in  pencil.     I  understand  informally  that  the 
company  insisted  upon  this  insertion,  and  I  can  see  no  purpose  in 
it,  unless  it  is  that  the  company  supposes  that  the  power  in  the  sur- 
plus waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  power  in  the  water  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  Truckee  River  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  accordance  with  section  5  of  the  act  of  April  16,  1906 
(34  Stat.,  117).     The  contract  seems  to  contemplate  a  permanent 
right,  whereas  the  act  only  provides  for  a  lease  for  10  years.    Never- 
theless, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  company  is  endeavoring  to  se- 
cure some  equities  under  this  act. 

The  Forest  Service  feels  that  the  indefinite  character  of  the  agree- 
ment is  another  objection  to  it,  and  it  feels  that  the  execution  of  it 
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should  be  delayed  until  the  service  has  full  information  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  agreement.  The  Beclamation  Service  claims  that  there 
is  no  vacant  land  on  the  margin  of  Lake  Tahoe.  Please  institute  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  a  thorough  field  examination  to  ascer- 
tain the  comparative  value  of  the  rights  proposed  to  be  surrendered 
by  the  United  States  under  the  proposed  contract  and  the  rights  to 
be  surrendered  by  the  company ;  and  also  whether  the  contract  would 
tend  to  make  a  monopolv  of  power  in  that  region  successful.  If  Mr. 
Maltby  is  available,  1  think  you  should  use  him  for  this  investiga- 
tion, and  should  let  jrour  en^eer  assist  him.  You  should  feel  free 
to  ask  local  reclamation  oflBcials  for  any  information  as  to  the  flow 
of  streams,  appropriation  of  water,  or  other  matters.  Please  let  me 
know  as  soon  as  possible  about  when  the  report  may  be  expected. 
Please  return  the  blue  print  with  your  report. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Overton  W.  Price, 

Associate  Forester. 


[Telegram.] 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington^  D.  C,  July  13, 1909. 
Olmsted,  San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

Do  not  know  that  Secretary  of  Interior  has  approved  new  contract 
Tnickee  General  Electric  Co.  Understand  he  contemplated  exami- 
nation on  ground  prior  to  approval.  Please  investigate  fully,  as 
suggested  by  letter  June  8.  Write  or  wire  any  suggestion.  Letter 
fuUy  explaining  situation  follows. 

Shaw. 


[Telegram.] 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  13, 1909. 

PtNCHOT, 

Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Has  Secretary  of  Interior  already  approved  new  contract  Truckec 
General  Electric  Co.? 

Olmsted. 


(Personal.)  July  14,  1909. 

DiaTBicr  Forester, 

San.  Francisco,  Cal. 

Del^r  Olmsted  :  Your  telegram  of  July  13  is  received.  A  reply  was 
sent  you  yesterday.  I  understand  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
intended,  when  he  left  Washington  about  June  25,  to  visit  Lake 
Tahoe,  and,  if  conditions  found  by  him  showed  no  reason  for  a  modi- 
fication of  the  new  contract,  that  it  was  his  intention  that  the  instru- 
ment should  be  executed  by  the  applicant  and  himself  in  the  field. 
I  do  not  know  what  has  been  done. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is,  I  believe, 
that  the  proposed  new  agreement  grants  no  rights  upon  the  forest. 
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and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  submit  it  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  further  consideration.  For  this  reason  I  do  not  feel  uiat 
it  is  necessary  or  proper  for  the  Forest  Service  to  inquire  at  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  learn  whether  the  agreement  has  really 
been  executed.  If  it  is  executed,  and  the  company  should  undertake 
to  assert  any  rights  upon  the  forest,  it  would  then  become  incumbent 
upon  the  Forest  Service  to  act.  In  the  meantime  I  wish  to  secure  all 
information  possible  which  may  concern  the  permit.  If  your  ex- 
amination develops  any  proof  which  shows  that  the  action  con- 
templated by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  jeopardizes  public 
interests,  of  course  the  Secretary  would  probably  feel  it  his  duty  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Interior. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Overton  W.  Price, 
Associate  Forester. 

Our  position  is  just  this:  The  Secretary  has  formally  protested 
against  the  proposed  contract,  and  we  will  stand  by  that  protest, 
and  enforce  it,  too,  if  the  need  arises. 


[Telegrram.] 

San  Francisco,  Cau,  July  15^  1909. 
Forester,  Washington^  D.  C: 

Am  somewhat  familiar  with  Lake  Tahoe  region  and  have  carefully 
studied  proposed  agreement  with  the  Truckee  General  Electric  Co. 
Think  it  would  be  mistake  to  close  matter  until  time  is  given  to  ^ 
into  it  full  agreement.  Is  contrary  to  the  Government  policy  m 
dealing  with  power.  Matter  important  and  valuable  privfleges  are 
granted  for  apparently  little  return  to  the  Government  Blanket 
permits  covering  wide  extent  of  territory  granting  five  years  in 
which  to  select  reservoir  sites  and  location  for  power  plants,  to  be 
held  thereafter  in  perpetuity,  should  in  no  case  be  given.  Field 
examinations  can  not  be  made  until  plans  of  the  company  are  re 
vealed,  which  is  not  required  for  five  years.  No  agreement  should 
be  made  that  does  not  designate  the  location  of  all  works.  I  expect 
to  go  to  Tahoe  on  another  matter  25th.  As  to  whether  the  agree- 
ment would  tend  toward  creating  a  power  monopoly  in  that  region, 
certainly  no  other  concern  could  enter  the  field  during  the  life  of  the 
blanket  permit,  and  it  would  be  unusual  if  the  company  overlooks 
any  location  of  value  during  the  five  years  in  which  it  has  to  make 
selections. 

A.  W.  Maltbt. 


[Telegram.] 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
WasMngton^  D.  C,  Jtdy  16^  1909. 
Olmsted,  San  Francisco,  Col.: 

Maltby's  telegram  15th  received.     Suggest  he  examine  generally 
watersheds  Truckee  River  and  Lake  Tahoe  in  national  forest  likelT 
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to  be  affected  by  section  7  proposed  agreement.  Probably  impossible 
to  secure  delay.  All  information  which  may  be  secured  by  general, 
hasty,  but  reasonably  thorough  examination  desired  to  show  extent 
of  unappropriated  waters  likely  to  be  affected  by  section  7,  and  of 
forest  lands  likely  to  be  used  in  connection  with  power  development 
under  section  7.  Would  also  appreciate  any  other  information  gained 
from  field  examination  to  show  how  proposed  agreement  affects 
rights  of  United  States  and  company. 

Price. 


[Telegram.] 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  17^  1909. 
Price. 

Forest  Service^  Washington^  D,  C. : 
If  practicable,  please  obtain  and  forward  from  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice copies  correspondence  and  any  tentative  contracts  power  com- 
panies at  time  Truckee-Carson  reclamation  project  was  approved. 

Olmsted. 


[Telegram.] 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  17^  1909.    • 
Forester,  Washington^  D.  C. : 

Merrill  leaves  to-day  for  Tahoe  to  consult  project  engineer  and 
make  general  field  examination  proposed  TrucKee  General  Electric 
contract.  Maltby  will  follow  within  week,  and  I  leave  for  Nevada 
City  Tuesday.  Further  consideration  proposed.  Contract  indicates 
extremely  bad  situation.    Please  use  every  effort  postpone  action 


Washington. 


Olmsted. 


[Telegram.] 


U.  S.  Department  or  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington^  D.  C,  July  19,  1909. 
Olmsted,  San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

Impracticable  to  secure  papers  of  suspension  suggested  in  your 
tel^rams  July  17.    Letter  follows. 

A.  C.  Shaw. 


[Telegram.] 

Portland,  Oreo.,  July  19,  1909. 
Forester,  Washington,  D.  C, : 

Can  Maltby  be  assigned  immediately  this  district  two  weeks.    De- 
tail extremely  important. 

Cecil. 
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July  19, 1909. 
District  Forester, 

San  Frmieisco^  Cal, 
Dear  Mr.  Olmsted  :  Since  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  made  a 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  he  has  neither  followed 
nor  acknowledged  as  yet,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  advisable  to 
submit  to  him  through  the  Interior  Department  the  request  men- 
tioned in  your  telegrams. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  A.  C.  Shaw, 

Acthig  Law  OiJicer, 


[Telegram.] 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington^  D.  C,  July  20^  1909, 
AxiiEN,  Portland^  Oreg. : 

Maltby  on  special  assignment  forester  in  district  5.     Impossible 
assign  him  district  6  near  future.    Please  write  particulars  of  work. 

Shaw. 


[Telegram.] 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  86^  1909, 
Forester,  Washington^  D.  C. : 

Reported  here  Truckee  General  Electric  contract  was  signed  three 
weeks  a^o.  Work  on  the  ground  would  indicate  this  is  true.  Copy 
we  have  is  so  loosely  drawn  would  seem  it  must  be  only  a  rough  draft. 
Can  a  copy  of  the  agreement  as  signed  be  obtained?  It  may  give 
more  definite  information  as  to  company's  proposed  uses  in  Tanoe 
National  Forest. 

A.  W.  ]V£\ltbt. 


July  27, 1909. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir  :  In  my  letter  to  you,  dated  June  15,  I  formally  indorsed  the 
views  and  objections  expressed  by  the  Forester  in  his  report  to  me, 
dated  June  9,  upon  the  proposed  contract  between  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Truckee  Kiver  General  Electric  Co.  Since  the 
contract  as  originally  drawn  involves  certain  national  forest  interests, 
I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  I  be  informed  concerning  the  action 
taken  or  proposed  in  your  department  and  whether  the  -contract  has 
been  chan^d  so  as  not  to  anect  national  forest  interests.  To  this 
end,  if  action  has  been  taken,  or  is  definitely  contemplated,  lookinir 
to  the  execution  of  a  contract  with  the  companv,  I  should  be  gl*il 
to  receive  a  copy  of  such  contract,  if  compatible  with  the  public 
interests. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary, 
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[Telegram.] 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington^  July  27^  1909. 
A.  W.  Maltbt, 

Care  District  Forester^  San  Francisco ^  Cdl.: 
Tahoe  contract  will  probably  be  signed  Secretary  Interior  to-day. 
Copj  your  hands  probably  correct,  but  will  mail  you  copy  contract 
as  signed  soon  as  obtainable.  Please  wire  fully  your  present  conclu- 
sions re^rding  proposed  contract  as  basis  for  our  action  here.  As 
further  investigation  develops  new  facts,  please  report  fully  and 
promptly. 

Overton  W.  Price. 


[Telegram.] 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  28^  1909, 
Forester,  Washington^  D.  C: 

Use  of  forest  lands  does  not  seem  absolutely  necessary  to  carrying 
out  contract  with  Truckee  General  Electric  Co.  Assuming  control 
and  rights  heretofore  held  by  the  company  at  Taho^-Truckee  River 
outlet  Twised  on  good  title  and  unassailable,  then  under  paragrah  4 
the  Government  will  secure  increased  water  for  irrigation  purposes 
probably  up  to  the  estimate  of  200,000  acre-feet,  but  paragraph  5 
seems  to  nullify  this  as  I  interpret  it,  requiring  only  that  same  amount 
of  water  to  be  available  for  irrigation  purposes  at  Clark  Station  as 
of  the  date  of  signing  contract.  If  this  is  correct,  the  Government 
would  lose  the  ach^antage  gained  through  control  and  operation  pres- 
ent Tahoe-Truckee  outlet.  Since  returning  from  Tahoe,  see  no  rea- 
son change  views  my  telegram  Julj;  15.  Contract  is  unusual,  no 
plans  being  required,  and  owing  to  tfiis  and  the  vague  and  loose  man- 
ner in  which  contract  is  drawn  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  out- 
come. If  the  company  avails  itself  of  the  rights  granted  in  para- 
graph 5  and  subsequent  paragraphs,  would  seem  no  more  water  would 
be  available  for  irrigation  purposes  than  heretofore. 

A.  W.  Maltby. 


'  July  29, 1909. 

[MemoraDdum  for  Mr.  Price.] 

By  letter  dated  May  19,  1909,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  proposed  agreement  between 
the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  under  which  the  company  might  rebuild  the  outlet  gates 
from  'Lake  Tahoe  into  Truckee  River  and  might  construct  a  tunnel 
from  Lake  Tahoe  to  Washoe  Reservoir.  The  purpose  for  rebuilding 
the  outlet  dam  into  Truckee  River  is  to  make  possible  a  larger  dis- 
charge, so  that  floods  occurring  when  the  lake  is  full  can  be  more 
quickly  discharged  into  the  river.  The  object  of  the  tunnel  is  said  to 
be  the  development  of  additional  power  and  the  avoidance  of  waste 
by  irrigators  around  Reno. 
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On  June  15  the  Secretary  approved  a  report  dated  June  9  from  the 
Forester  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  m  which  the  Forester  said 
that  he  found  the  following  objections  to  the  proposed  agreement: 

1.  That  it  undertook  to  give  to  the  company,  in  perpetuity,  the 
right  to  take  the  flow  of  water  from  the  tunnel  across  national -fore^ 
lands  and  to  acquire  certain  reservoir  sites  in  or  partly  in  national 
forests  for  power  purposes,  in  perpetuity. 

2.  That  while  providing  for  new  power  sites  it  made  no  provision 
for  the  relinquishment  of  old  power  sites  to  the  Government. 

3.  That  the  agreement  did  not  specify  the  location  of  the  new 
outlet  from  Lake  Tahoe  into  the  tunnel,  nor  the  exact  location  of  the 
five  power  plants  now  operated  by  the  company. 

4.  That  section  7  seemed  to  authorize  the  location  of  transmission 
lines  through  national  forest  lands  and  the  erection  of  power  plants 
within  the  National  Forests  on  Truckee  River  and  its  tributaries  and 
to  grant  such  rights  in  perpetuity.  The  Forester  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  no  law  authorized  such  perpetual  grant. 

5.  That  the  agreement  purposes  to  bind  the  United  States  to  care 
perpetually  for  the  outlet  works  on  Lake  Tahoe  and  to  allow  the  com- 
pany to  use  all  of  the  power  in  the  flood  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  which 
the  agreement  says  have  been  appropriated  by  the  United  States. 

After  receiving  the  Forester's  objections  and  the  Secretary's  in- 
dorsement thereof,  the  agreement  was  changed  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  by  inserting,  in  paragraph  7,  In  accordance  with  and 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,"  apparently  limiting  the 
•igreement  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  tnat  the  company  shall 
build  dams  and  overflow  lands  in  the  United  States  in  the  watersheds 
of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Truckee  River  to  create  water  storage  to 
satisfy  vested  rights  on  the  Truckee  River,  and  also  apparently  lim- 
iting the  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that  the  c<Mn- 
pany  should  have  the  right  to  carry  across  Government  lands  any 
such  watersheds,  pipes,  tracks,  and  railways,  and  to  place  there<Mi 

Eoles  and  to  run  therefrom  wires  underground  or  ovcrnead,  as  may 
B  necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  such  plants  as  are 
built  by  the  company  to  utilize  the  flood  waters  to  be  diverted  by  the 
tunnel. 

A  clause  was  also  added  to  paragraph  7  requiring  that  all  maps  of 
location  on  public  lands  within  National  Forests  ^all  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  shall  not  be  exer- 
cised until  such  approval. 

The  Forest  Service  believes  that  the  insertion  of  these  phrases  and 
the  addition  to  the  paragraph  referred  to  were  sought  by  the  com- 
pany as  a  basis  for  the  contention  that  it  might  gain  some  rights  in 
accordance  with  the  act  of  April  16,  1906  (34  Stat.,  117),  although 
that  act  only  contemplated  a  lease  for  10  years,  whereas  the  agree- 
ment contemplates  a  permanent  right. 

The  Forest  Service  also  believes  that  before  an  agreement  is  signed, 
an  investigation  should  Be  made  to  ascertain:  (1)  The  relative  value 
of  the  rights  secured  to  the  company  and  to  the  United  States  under 
it  should  be  ascertained  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  (2)  Whether 
the  company  is  securing  a  monopoly  of  water  power  in  a  region 
where  there  is  a  great  demand  for  such  power  for  mining,  railroad, 
and  other  purposes.  The  service  also  believes  that  the  agreement 
should  be  more  definite  in  its  terms,  to  remove  the  cloud  which  the 
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contract  apparently  puts  on  all  reservoir  sites  and  power-site  locations 
on  the  watersheds  of  the  Truckee  River  and  its  tributaries  and  on  the 
watersheds  of  Lake  Tahoe. 

Although  paragraph  4  of  the  contract  seems  intended  to  secure  the 
use  of  increased  flood  water  by  the  United  States  for  irrigation  in 
connection  with  the  Truckee-Carson  project,  paragraph  5  allows  the 
diversion  by  the  company  after  the  erection  of  the  improvements  by 
which  such  flood  waters  are  to  be  stored,  and  possibly  only  binds  the 
company  to  return  to  the  Truckee  River  above  the  Truckee-Carson 
project  intake  only  the  original  amount  of  water  which  reached  that 
point  before  the  erection  of  improvements  by  which  the  flood  waters 
are  to  be  stored. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Hammon,  a  member  of  the  corporation  organized  to  take 
oyer  the  rights  under  the  proposed  contract,  was  largely  interested 
with  H.  H.  I  ard  in  the  most  extensive  attempt  yet  made  in  the  United 
States  to  secure  possession  of  timber  lands  by  fraudulent  use  of 
mining  locations,  and  he  is  largely  interested  in  developed  and  unde- 
veloped California  water  powers  on  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  Bowen,  reported  to  be  connected  with  the  company 

formed  to  take  over  the  rights  under  this  contract,  is  similarly  inter- 
ested in  securing  water  rights  on  public  lands  in  California  by  meth- 
ods which  have  aroused  vigorous  opposition  and  complaint  in  the 
localities  in  which  he  is  operating. 

The  uncontrolled  monopoly  thus  proposed  to  be  assured  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Truckee  River  Greneral  Electric  Co.  is: 

L  In  direct  violation  of  the  established  policy  concerning  water 
power. 

2.  In  violation  of  the  right  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
against  his  official  protest,  to  control  the  use  of  land  within  the 
boundary  of  land  within  National  Forests. 

3.  In  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  ruling  of  the  Attorney  General 
that  cooperative  assistance  for  the  construction  of  irrigation,  works 
is  not  legal,  in  direct  promotion  of  a  well  known  and  widely  resented 
attempt  by  members  of  this  corporation  to  fasten  an  oppressive 
monopoljr  of  water  power  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  region. 

4.  Kelief  from  one-half  the  cost  of  a  new  dam,  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  $25,000. 

5.  Kefief  from  liability  for  damages  covered  by  terms  of  contract, 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  $10,000. 

6.  Water  estiipiated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  sufficient  to 
irrigate  70,000  to  80,000  acres,  which  water  already  appropriated  by 
the  United  States  could  be  made  available  with  equal  certainty  by 
the  condemnation  of  the  54  acres  of  land  and  the  dam. 

The  company  gets — 

1.  The  right  to  new  power  development  produced  by  water  already 
appropriated  by  the  Reclamation  Service,  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  develop  30,000  horsepower  and  reported  to  reach 
200,000. 

2-  The  right  to  select  at  any  time  during  five  years  any  or  all 
reservoir  sites  and  rights  of  way  for  flumes,  ditches,  tunnels,  trans- 
mission lines  on  the  public  lands  within  the  watersheds  of  Lake 
Tahoe  and  Truckee  River,  vested  rights  to  an  amount  not  stated,  free 
from  any  requirement  for  the  surrender  of  such  rights  to  the  United 
States. 
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3.  Therefore  a  monopoly  of  water  power  developed  frMn  the  very 
important  watersheds  of  Lake  Tahoe. 

4.  Perpetual  control  of  this  monopoly,  practically  without  charge, 
entirely  without  annual  compensation  and  in  perpetuity,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States  regarding 
water  powers. 

5.  Perpetual  protection  of  headwaters  and  sources  from  which  this 
power  is  derived.  • 


Department  or  the  Interior, 

Washington^  July  30^  1909. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sir:  Eoplying  to  your  letter  of  July  27,  1009,  I  have  the  honor 
to  inclose  herewith  copy  of  proposed  contract  between  the  Truckee 
River  (General  Electric'  Co.  and  the  Reclamation  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Very  respectfully,  Frank  Pierce, 

Acting  Secretary. 


This  agreement,  made  this  thirteenth  day  of  May,  1909,  by  and 
between  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Company,  a  corporation 
organized  and  existing  in  the  State  of  California,  its  successors  and 
assigns,  party  of  the  first  part,  hereinafter  styled  the  "  Cwnpanyf 

and  the  United   States,   acting  in  this  behalf  by , 

Director  of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  and  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  party  of  the  second 
part,  witnesseth: 

Whereas  the  Company  claims  title  to  a  tract  approximately  fifty- 
four  acres  in  the  State  of  California  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe 
into  Truckee  River,  together  with  the  dam  now  constructed  upon  said 
premises  near  the  head  of  Truckee  River  and  the  tenements,  heredita- 
ments, appurtenances,  and  easements  thereunto  belonging*  and  b? 
means  of  said  dam  now  regulates  the  flow  of  waters  so  as  to  be  avail- 
able for  use  in  the  operation  of  several  plants  and  factories  on 
Truckee  River  hereinarter  mentioned;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  desires  to  utilize  the  waters  stwed 
in  Lake  Tahoe  in  connection  with  the  Truckee-Carson  project  in 
Nevada,  constructed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
provJEKi  June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.,  388),  known  as  the  reclamation  act, 
and  claims  under  appropriations  made  by  it  or  on  its  behalf  the  un- 
appropriated and  surplus  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Truckee 
River  for  irrigation  and  other  uses  in  connection  with  said  Truckee- 
Carson  project,  and  in  this  connection  has  also  reserved  the  public 
lands  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity; 
and 

Whereas  the  parties  hereto  now  desire  to  provide  for  the  utilixa 
tion  of  all  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  of  the  Truckee  River  for 
irrigation  and  power  purposes  in  such  manner  as  to  protect  all  vested 
rights  to  the  use  thereof  for  such  purposes,  and  also  to  avoid  waste 
of  any  such  waters,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  and  generally  to 
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cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  for  the  beneficial  utilization  of  the 
waters  of  Lake  Tahoe ;  and 

TVTiereas  it  is  claimed  by  the  Company  that  the  said  lands  aggre- 
^ting  approximately  fifty-four  acres  and  the  dam  thereon  and 
rights  appurtenant  thereto  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe  into  Truckee 
River  were  acquired,  and  are  now  held  and  have  for  a  long  time  been 
held  or  controlled  by  the  Company  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
and  regulating  the  flow  of  water  from  Lake  Tahoe  down  the  Truckee 
River,  where  such  water  is  used  in  the  operation  of  five  certain  power 
plants  or  factories  located  upon  the  banks  of  said  river  and  extend- 
mg  from  Floriston,  in  California,  to  a  point  at  or  near  Reno,  in 
Nevada. 

The  said  power  plants  or  factories  are  of  the  description  and  char- 
acter set  forth  in  the  following  schedule : 


Name. 


Location. 


Diversion 
capacity. 


FIoriBtoa  Palp  ic  Tsper  Co. , 

Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co 
Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co 
Washoe  Power  &  Development  Co. 
Reno  Power,  Light  &  Water  Co. . . 


Floriston, 
Farad.... 
Fleish.... 
Mogul.... 
Reno 


Cubkfeet 
per  second. 
400 
400 
300 
MO 
800 


Therefore  the  said  parties  hereto  agree : 

1.  It  is  agreed  and  understood  that  the  amounts  of  water  above 
specified,  are  sufficient  for  all  of  said  plants  and  factories,  the  same 
waters  bein^  usjed  successively  by  each  of  them  as  such  waters  pass 
down  the  said  river. 

2.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  in  order  that  the  flow 
of  said  waters  shall  continue  to  be  available  for  use  in  the  operation 
of  said  plants  it  is  necessary  that  the  gates  of  the  dam  at  the  lake 
outlet  should  be  so  manipulated  that  the  flow  of  the  Truckee  River 
at  Floriston,  in  the  State  of  California,  shall  not  be  less  than  500 
cubic  feet  per  second  from  the  first  day  of  March  to  the  thirtieth 
day  of  September,  inclusive,  in  each  vear,  and  not  less  than  400  cubic 
feet  per  second  from  the  first  day  of  October  to  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, inclusive,  in  each  year,  and  so  that  the  lake  elevation  on  the 
first  day  of  October  shall  be  such  that  it  shall  be  practicable  to  draw 
350  cubic  feet  per  second  at  any  time  in  the  months  of  October, 
November,  and  December, 

3.  In  order  that  there  shall  be  secured  to  the  United  States  for 
the  irrigation  and  other  uses  of  the  Truckee-Carson  project  all  the 
water  supply  available  by  storage  in  Lake  Tahoe,  subject  only  to 
(he  conditions  of  flow  and  the  other  conditions  herein  in  this  agree- 
ment fixed  by  the  parties,  the  Company  covenants  and  agrees  forth- 
with to  reconstruct  its  said  dam  at  Lake  Tahoe  and  to  build  new  out- 
let works  in  connection  therewith;  also  gatekeeper's  buildings,  and 
perform  the  necessary  dredging  in  accordance  with  plans  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service  and  to  push  such 
construction  to  completion  at  the  earliest  date  practicable,  and  to 
complete  the  same  or  such  parts  thereof  as  the  Director  of  the  Recla- 
mation Service  may  require  on  or  before  November  1,  1909.  Prior 
to  November  1,  1909,  such  changes  in  the  bridges,  grade,  and  track 
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of  the  Lake  Tahoe  Railway  and  Transportation  Company  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  twenty-five  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second  down  the  Truckee  River  without  damage  to  the 
railroad  shall  be  provided  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  c)ome  by 
the  Company ;  and  until  such  changes  are  made  the  Company  shall 
be  responsible  for  all  dama^  to  lands  or  property  on  the  margin  of 
Lake  Tahoe  or  along  the  Truckee  River,  and  the  Coinpany  agrees 
that  it  will  secure  the  full  consent  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  Railway  and 
Transportation  Company  for  the  doing  of  such  work.  The  Com- 
pany shall  not  be  required  to  do  any  work  of  construction  or  recon- 
struction of  the  dam  and  outlet  works  which  will  affect  vested  rights 
in  respect  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  Truckee  River  as  the 
same  now  exist,  or  which  will  subject  it  to  claims  for  damage  or 
injury  in  respect  thereof. 

4.  The  Company  agrees  that,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  flow  and 
the  other  terms  and  conditions  of  this  agreement,  the  United  States, 
commencing  on  the  first  day  of  November.  1909,  shall  have  the  actual 
and  exclusive  control  and  operation  of  said  dam  and  outlet  worfa,  and 
the  proper  officers  and  agents  of  the  United  States  shall  at  all  times 
have  unrestricted  access  to  the  premises  and  the  right  to  use  the  same 
and  the  buildings  and  works  thereon  for  the  purposes  of  such  contarol 
and  operation.  The  United  States  covenants  and  agrees  that  after 
assummg  control  hereunder  it  will  at  all  times  properly  provide  for 
such  control  and  operation  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  and 
will  pay  all  the  cost  and  expense  of  the  same.  In  the  operaticwi  of 
said  works  for  the  control  of  the  outflow  of  Lake  Tahoe  the  United 
States  covenants  and  agrees  to  so  manipulate  the  gates  of  the  dam  at 
<Jie  lake  outlet  that  the  flow  of  the  Truckee  River  at  Floriston,  in  the 
State  of  California,  shall  not  be  less  than  500  cubic  feet  per  seccMid 
from  the  first  day  of  March  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  inclu- 
sive, of  each  year,  and  not  less  than  400  cubic  feet  per  second  from  the 
first  day  of  October  to  the  last  day  of  February,  inclusive,  in  each 
year,  and  so  that  the  lake  elevation  on  the  first  day  of  October  shall 
be  such  that  it  shall  be  practicable  to  draw  850  cubic  feet  per  second 
at  any  time  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December. 
Subject  to  the  aforesaid  conditions  of  flow  and  lake  level  and  subject 
to  the  rights  of  the  Company  and  other  owners  to  maintain  and 
operate  at  all  times  their  respective  plants  wid  factories  (as  afore- 
said) and  subject  to  the  vested  rights  in  Lake  Tahoe  and  in  the 
Truckee  River,  the  United  States  in  the  operation  of  said  outlet  works 
shall  have  and  may  exercise  the  exclusive  right  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
water  through  said  works  in  such  manner  as  may  be  deemed  best  by 
the  United  States  to  secure  for  its  use  in  the  Truckee-Carson  project 
for  irri^tion  and  other  purposes  all  the  water  supply  available  by 
storage  in  Lake  Tahoe.  The  Company  agrees  that  after  July  1, 1909, 
and  prior  to  turning  over  the  exclusive  control  of  the  dam  and  outlet 
works  of  Lake  Tahoe  to  the  United  States,  the  Company  will  operate 
the  gates  for  the  discharge  of  water  into  Truckee  River  according  to 
such  schedule,  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  contract,  as  may 
be  furnished  by  or  under  authority  of  the  Director  of  the  Reclamati(N) 
Service. 

5.  Whenever  the  Company  shall  relieve  the  United  States  frcmi  its 
agreement  to  operate  the  outlet  works  so  as  to  deliver  water  in  the 
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manner  and  in  the  amount  as  hereinbefore  specified  from  Lake  Tahoe 
to  the  power  plants  on  the  Truckee  River,  and  the  Company  shall  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  assume  the  liability 
for  and  the  responsibility  of  protecting  and  satisfying  vested  rights 
of  all  kinds  on  the  Truckee  River  above  Clarks  Station  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  said  station  being  situated  above  the  head 
of  the  canal  constructed  by  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  made 
adequate  provision  to  protect  and  satisfy  all  (riparian)  vested  and 
other  rights  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  ^terior,  then 
the  United  States  agrees  that  said  Company  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisos  hereof,  be  entitled  to  divert  water  for  power  purposes  at  a 
point,  hereinafter  styled  the  second  diversion,  to  be  selected  by  the 
Company  on  the  margin  of  Lake  Tahoe,  and  if  on  public  land  to  be 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  not  higher  than 
tte  natural  outlet  of  said  lake,  and  without  charge  other  than  the 
stipulations  of  this  agreement;  provided  that  the  regulation  of  the 
discharge  through  the  outlet  from  Lake  Tahoe  at  point  of  second  di- 
version and  the  control  and  operation  of  any  storage  reservoirs  built 
by  the  company  to  store  waters  therefrom  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  TrucKee-Carson  project  shall  be  by  the  United  States  acting 
directly  through  its  agents,  the  control  of  the  United  States  of  outlet 
works  of  such  storage  reservoirs  to  be  in  like  manner  as  provided  in 

?iragraph  4  for  control  of  the  outlet  works  from  Lake  Tahoe  into 
ruckee  River,  the  United  States  agreeing  that  the  control  of  out- 
lets from  such  storage  reservoirs  shall  be  such  as  to  avoid  so  far  as 
possible  all  waste  of  water;  provided  further  that  the  Company  shall 
not  draw  water  in  excess  of^475  acre-feet  in  any  one  civil  day  when 
such  draft  is  prohibited  by  the  Director  of  the  Keclamation  Service ; 
and  provided  further  that  in  case  of  such  second  diversion  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  shall,  by  storage  or  other  means  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Company,  be  delivered  to  the  Truckee  River  at  or  above 
the  place  of  diversion  for  said  Truckee-Carson  project  near  Clarks 
Station  in  such  manner  that  the  second  diversion  shall  not  have  the 
effect  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  in  said  Truckee 
River  near  Clarks  Station,  and  which  would  be  available  for  the  use 
of  ihe  said  Truckee-Carson  project  in  case  no  such  second  diversion 
for  powerpurposes  from  Lake  Tahoe  were  made  or  storage  additional 
to  Lake  Tahoe  were  provided.  In  the  event  of  such  diversion,  all 
storage  works  built  by  the  Company  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said 
Truckee-Carson  project  shall  be  subject  to  approval,  both  as  to  design 
and  construction,  by  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service.  In 
order  that  the  Company  shall  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  any  such  second 
diversion  the  United  States  agrees  when  such  second  diversion  is 
made  that,  subject  to  performance  and  satisfaction  by  the  Company 
of  the  conditions  of  this  paragraph,  the  United  States  will  so  control 
the  outlet  works  of  Lake  Tahoe  into  the  Truckee  River  that  such 
second  diversion  can  be  utilized,  and  so  that  there  will  not  be  a  greater 
discharge  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  into  the  Truckee  River  man  is 
necessary  to  prevent  damage  from  high  water  in  Lake  Tahoe  or  to 
satisfy  rights  on  the  river  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

6.  The  Company  and  its  assigns,  in  case  of  such  diversion,  shall 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  waters  delivered  and  diverted 
in  pursuance  of  paragraph  5  for  such  power  purposes  as  it  or  they 
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may  desire  at  any  point  or  points  before  such  diverted  waters  are 
taken  into  the  Truckee-Carson  canal  by  the  United  States  at  the 
headworks  near  Clarks  Station,  but  in  such  manner  that  subject 
to  the  terms  hereof  respecting  the  flow  above  specified  there  shall 
be  no  unnecessary  waste  of  water  available  for  the  Truckee-Carson 
project. 

7.  The  United  States  agrees  that  the  Company,  in  accordance  with 
and  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  the  right  to 
build  dams  and  overflow  such  lands  belonging  to  or  controlled  by 
the  United  States  in  the  watersheds  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Truckee 
River  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  creating  water  storage 
to  satisfy  vested  rights  on  the  Tructee  River,  ana  the  Ccwnpany 
shall  file  a  designation  of  such  places  and  lands  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  within  five  years  irom  the  date  of  this  agreement,  and 
shall  build  and  complete  all  said  works  within  five  years  of  the  date 
of  the  acceptance  of  each  such  designation,  othwwise  this  stipulation, 
unless  renewed  in  writing,  shall  by  its  own  terms  expire.  The  United 
States  further  agrees,  in  accordance  with  and  suoject  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  Company  shall  have  the  right  to  con- 
struct and  properly  maintain  such  power  plant  or  plants,  with  appur- 
tenances and  connections,  as  the  Company  or  its  assigns  from  time  to 
time  may  elect  on  land  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States 
and  as  may  be  necessary  to  utilize  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and 
the  Truckee  River  and  tributaries  below  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe 
in  connection  with  the  purposes  of  this  agreement;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  all  such  plants  shall  be  designated  by  a  document  in 
writing  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  five 
years  from  the  date  hereof,  and  shall  be  completed  within  five  years 
from  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  each  such  designation,  otherwise 
this  stipulation,  unless  renewed  in  writing,  shall  oy  its  own  terms 
expire,  and  shall  also,  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  have  the  right  of  ingress  or  egress  on  such  Grov- 
ernment  land  and  the  right  thereon  to  carry  pipes,  tracks,  and  road- 
ways, to  place  poles,  and  to  run  wires  underground  or  overhead  as 
may  be  necessary  in  connection  with  the  proper  and  satisfactory 
operation  and  maintenance  of  such  plants  as  are  built  to  utilize  said 
water  in  case  of  such  diversion. 

Provided,  however,  that  all  maps  of  location  on  public  lands  within 
National  Forests  shall  in  each  instance  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  be  ^ven  in  writing,  and  no  such 
right  shall  be  exercised  until  such  written  approval  is  given  by  said 
Secretary. 

8.  The  United  States  covenants  and  agrees  that  after  it  assumes 
operation  of  the  dam  and  outlet  works  hereunder  and  after  the  com- 
pdetion  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  dam,  outlet  works,  and  railroad  reconstruc- 
tions as  hereinbefore  specified,  it  will  protect  and  save  harmless  and 
indemnify  the  Company  against  all  claims  for  damages  to  persons 
or  property,  including  the  dam  and  other  property  of  the  company, 
due  to  the  operation  of  the  dam  and  outlet  works;  but  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  held  liable  for  damage  to  any  property  or  interests 
below  the  outlet  works  resulting  from  a  discharge  or  2,500  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  second  from  Lake  Tahoe  into  Truckee  River,  Tlw 
Company  agrees  to  hold  the  United  States  harmless  against  all  claims 
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for  damage  due  to  the  operation  of  the  gates  at  the  outlet  prior  to 
the  completion  of  the  said  Lake  Tahoe  dam,  outlet  works,  and  railroad 
reconstructicm. 

9.  The  Company  shall  provide  for  all  needful  repairs  and  renewals 
of  all  its  wcwks  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  promptly  provide  for  such  repairs  or  renewals  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  and  in  case  of 
failure  to  do  so  after  due  notice,  such  work  may  be  done  by  the  United 
States  at  the  expense  of  the  Company ;  provided  that  the  cost  of  all 
repairs  and  renewals  of  any  works  or  structures  at  the  outlet  from 
Lake  Tahoe  into  Truckee  River  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  Com- 
pany and  by  the  United  States;  provided  further  that  the  United 
States  shall  pay  all  expenses  of  operation  of  all  works  of  the  Company 
which  are  operated  by  the  United  States. 

10.  The  United  States  shall  not  in  anjr  manner  be  liable  for  failure 
to  maintain  the  flow  of  water  specified  in  the  several  paragraphs  of 
this  agreement  when  such  failure  shall  have  been  caused  by  extraor- 
dinary drought  or  other  act  of  God  or  the  public  enemy  or  by  un- 
lawful interference ;  but  it  is  agreed  and  understood  that  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right,  subject  to  the  specifications  of  flow  herein 
made,  to  draw  water  from  Lake  Tahoe  at  any  time  and  in  such 
quantity  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Director  of  the  Reclamati(Mi 
Service  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  damage  to  lands  on  the  margin 
of  Lake  Tahoe,  and  in  such  case  so  much  of  said  water  shall  be  de- 
liv«^  to  the  Company  as  may  be  requested  by  it.  It  is  also  under- 
stood and  agreed  that,  until  completion  of  the  new  dam  and  other 
works  by  the  Company,  the  flow  of  water  down  the  Truckee  River 
shall  be  subject  to  and  dependent  upon  the  capacity  of  the  works  now 
existing. 

11.  &  further  consideration  of  the  stipulations  and  agreements 
of  this  contract  the  United  States  will  pay  to  the  Company,  up<m  the 
completion  of  the  dam,  outlet  works,  gatekeeper's  buildings,  and 
required  dredging  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe,  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  the  reasonable  and  necessary  cost  thereof,  as  determined  by 
the  director,  and  upon  the  completion  of  said  works  at  the  Tahoe 
outlet  the  United  States  will  execute,  without  other  rental  charge 
than  the  stipulations  hereof  and  upon  conditions  satisfactory  to  the 
Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  a  ten-year  lease  for  the  tract 
of  land  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company,  by  deed  dated  August  9,  1904,  and  recorded  in  book  86  of 
deeds,  at  page  22,  records  of  Placer  County,  California. 

12.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  agreements  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  herein  contained  as  to  regulating  and  controlling 
the  flow  of  water  ^nd  as  to  delivery  of  water  in  case  of  diversion  are 
the  chief  considerations  moving  the  Company  to  execute  this  agree- 
ment, without  which  and  confidence  in  the  performance  of  which  by 
the  United  States,  this  agreement  would  not  be  made.  The  control  of 
the  dam  and  works  aforesaid  is  given  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  fulfilling  the  said  provisions  of  this  agreement,  and 
such  control  shall  continue  only  so  long  as  it  shall  be  exercised  in 
the  fulfillment  of  such  purposes.  If  at  any  time  there  be  a  dispute 
between  the  parties  as  to  the  application  of  this  provision  or  the 
construction  thereof  or  as  to  the  rights  of  either  party  under  the 
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same,  such  dispute  shall  be  summarily  decided  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  then  in  office,  whose  determination  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  both  parties.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  other 
than  the  United  States,  and  no  assign  of  the  United  States,  whether 
by  statute  or  otherwise,  shall  have  any  right  to  regulate  or  control  the 
outlet  works  of  the  Company  under  this  agreement.  This  agreement 
shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  and  bind  the  successors  and  assigns  of 
the  Company  as  well  as  the  Company  itself. 

13.  This  agreement  shall  not  operate  to  bind  the  United  States 
until  it  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
whose  approval  or  disapproval  will  be  signified  within  thirty  days 
from  receipt  of  copy  hereof  duly  executed  oy  the  Company. 

14.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  United  States  does  not 
undertake  to  become  responsible  for  any  but  its  own  acts  nor  to 
convey  any  right  to  the  Company  not  now  possessed  by  the  United 
States  nor  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  not  in  law  the 
right  to  convey,  and  that  nothing  in  this  contract  shall  be  construed 
as  impairing  or  affecting  or  requiring  the  United  States  to  impair  or 
affect  the  rights  of  any  person,  corporation,  or  interest  not  a  party 
to  this  contract;  provided,  however,  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  prevent  the  United  States  from  acquiring  on  its  own  behalf,  by 
adverse  user  or  otherwise,  the  right  to  the  use  of  any  of  the  waters 
mentioned  or  referred  to  herein  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes  in 
connection  with  the  Truckee-Carson  project. 

15.  It  is  also  understood  and  agreed  that  if  the  law  of  the  United 
States  should  be  changed  in  any  respect  so  that  the  Director  of  the 
Reclamation  Service  shall  not  exercise  the  powers  now  exercised  bv 
him,  or  if  said  office  shall  be  abolished,  then  all  the  powers  and  privi- 
leges to  be  exercised  by  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  by  such  officer  as  may 
be  designated  by  him. 

16.  No  Member  of  or  Delegate  to  Congress,  officer,  agent,  or  «n- 
ployee  of  the  United  States  is  or  shall  be  a<unitted  to  any  snare  or  part 
of  this  contract  or  to  any  benefit  to  arise  therefrom,  and  sections  37S9, 
3740,  3741,  and  3742,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
applicable,  enter  into  and  are  a  part  of  this  agreement. 

17.  This  contract  is  executed  on  behalf  or  the  company  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  resolution  of  its  board  of  directors  dated  1909,  certified 
copy  of  which  is  hereto  attached. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to  this  agreement  have  hereunto 
set  their  hands  and  the  Company  has  caused  its  corporate  seal  to  be 
affixed  the  day  and  year  first  above  written, 

Truckee  River  General  Electric  Company, 

By 

And  by 

Director  of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service^ 
for  and  on  hehalf  of  the  United  States^  party  of  the  second  part. 

Approved  this day  of ,  1909. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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United  States  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service,  District  5, 
San  Francisco^  Cal.y  July  31^  1909. 
The  Forester,  WasJUngton^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reference  to  my  telegram  of  July  30,  about  the  Tahoe 
General  Electric  Co.  contract: 

I  inclose  a  series  of  newspaper  articles  which  have  appeared  about 
the  proposed  deal  between  the  Reclamation  Service  and  the  Electric 
Co.  The  first  one  is  from  the  Examiner  of  July  29.  This  and  the 
ones  which  follow  leave  the  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  public 
that  the  Government  has  been  after  the  company  for  some  time  to 
sign  just  this  sort  of  a  contract  and  that  the  subordinate  officials  of 
the  Kedamation  Service  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  push  it 
through.  They  also  give  the  idea  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  done  his  best  to  prevent  it. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  Examiner  got  the  first  tip,  but  when  they 
did  they  called  up  Mr.  Maltby  at  Concord  about  midnight  and  tola 
him  that  Mr.  Kent  had  given  them  the  story,  asking  him  to  furnish 
a  few  furHier  engineering  details.  As  you  can  see  rrom  the  article, 
it  was  built  entirely  upon  the  information  that  Mr.  Maltby  gave  them 
supplemented  by  a  few  facts  they  got  from  the  company.  Af r.  Kent 
said  afterwards  that  he  had  seen  nobody  and  made  no  statem^its 
about  it. 

By  the  time  you  get  these  the  matter  will  probably  have  died 
down,  but  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  want  a  straight  state- 
ment of  facts  given  out  or  not. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Coert  Du  Bois, 

Acting  District  Former. 


[From  San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin,  July  29,  1909.] 

Ballinoer  Coming  to  Probe  Lake  Tahoe  Power  Deal — ^Reclama- 
tion Service  Makes  Pact  With  W.  P.  Hammon  Which  Many 
Fear  Will  Ruin  Mountain  Resort. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ballinger  is  on  his  way  here  to  investi- 
gate a  secret  deal  through  which  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service  officials  have  been  led  into  authorizing  a  contract  which  will 
take  from  the  Government  water-power  rights  worth  millions.  The 
deal  involves  the  control  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  watershed  and,  according 
to  William  Kent,  the  Marin  County  capitalist,  will  absolutely  ruin 
Lake  Tahoe,  decimate  the  forest  about  it,  and  work  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  harm  to  the  people  at  large. 

It  is  because  of  the  vast  importance  to  the  public  which  the  secret 
deal  has  assumed  that  Secretary  Ballinger  is  coming  here  to  make  a 
personal  investigation. 

A.  W.  Maltby,  Government  expert  on  water-power  matters,  has 
declared  the  contract  bad  for  the  Government,  although  it  gives  the 
Government  what  was  asked  in  the  matter  of  supervision  oi  the  for- 
ests in  the  affected  district. 

On  the  other  hand,  A.  E.  Boynton,  who  represents  the  Truckee 
River   General    Electric   Co.,   the   corporation   which   will   benefit 

23914°~H.  Doc.  451, 62-2-^—7 
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through  the  contract,  declares  that  no  trickery  was  used  to  gain  the 
result  which  has  stirred  up  official  Washington.  He  also  says  that  the 
only  losers  through  the  contract  will  be  the  interests  headed  by  W.  P. 
Hammon,  whom  ne  represents. 

Newest  and  most  startling  of  all  developments  is  the  information, 
just  received,  that  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ballinger  is  on  his 
way  here  to  investigate  all  phases  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  deal  and  either 
rescind  the  action  of  his  subordinates  who  passed  favorably  on  the 
original  contract,  or  so  change  its  terms  that  it  will  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment against  all  loss. 

SITUATION  IN  BRIEF. 

Briefly,  the  situation  is  this : 

The  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  gained  control  of  the  only 
outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe,  being  the  Truckee  River. 

The  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  finding  it  impossible  to 
complete  the  Truckee  reclamation  project  without  the  waters  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  cast  about  for  relief. 

All  sorts  of  propositions  and  counterpropositions  were  made.  The 
electric  company  was  obdurate.  Finally  it  was  agreed  that  if  the 
Government  would  turn  over  the  control  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  watershed 
to  the  company,  the  latter  would  in  return  abandon  the  outlet,  allow- 
ing the  Government  sufficient  water  to  insure  success  for  the  reclama- 
tion project.  The  Government  was  also  forced  into  agreeing  to  pay 
one-half  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a  new  dam  across  the  Tnickee 
and  to  pay  all  operating  costs  of  the  dam  while  it  was  being  used  for 
irrigation  purposes. 

KENT  PROTESTS. 

Largely  through  the  vigorous  protest  of  William  Kent,  the  Marin 
County  capitalist,  were  the  true  facts  about  the  contract  brought  out 

Mr.  Kent  has  been  in  constant  correspondence  with  high  Govern- 
ment officials,  pointing  out  the  unfairness  of  the  contract  and  in  other 
wavs  opening  their  eyes  to  the  menace  of  giving  away  control  of  the 
Tahoe  watershed.  All  of  this  correspondence  and  all  reports  <mi  the 
subject,  no  matter  from  what  source,  have  been  boiled  down  and 
placed  before  President  Taft,  who  probably  will  be  the  final  judge  of 
whether  the  contract  shall  be  operative. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  contract  has  been  authorized  by  some 
of  the  lesser  officials  and  would  now  be  operative  but  for  the  timely 
interference  of  Mr.  Kent. 

Had  it  been  put  into  full  force,  there  would  be  established  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Tahoe  huge  water-power  plants.  These  would 
use  practically  all  the  water  which  feeds  the  lake. 

WOULD  DRAIN  LAKE. 

According  to  those  who  profess  to  know,  the  giving  control  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  watershed  into  the  hands  of  a  private  corporaticm  will 
not  only  ruin  the  timber  in  the  shed,  but  will  in  time  drain  the  lake 
itself.    This  is  because  new  courses  for  the  water  will  be  found. 

Secretary  Boynton,  on  behalf  of  the  Hammon  interests,  this  morn- 
ing declared  that  when  the  plans  of  the  company  are  carried  out 
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Lake  Tahoe  will  not  be  harmed  in  any  way.  He  also  says  that,  al- 
though there  is  a  combination  of  all  the  Hammon  interests  now  in 
process  of  formation,  the  capital  will  not  be  nearly  what  it  has  been 
reported,  but  will  be  nearer  $5,000,000  than  $50,000,000.  Mr.  Boyn- 
ioa  says  that  the  Hammon  interests  are  suffering  greatly  by  the 
terms  of  the  new  contract  and  that  to  give  up  control  of  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Tahoe  is  a  public  benefaction,  for  it  will  insure  the  Truckee- 
Carson  irrigation  scheme  and  will  injure  the  private  interests  of  the 
corporation  for  the  time  being  at  least. 


[From  San  Francisco  Examiner,  July  29,  1900.] 

Secret  Deal  with  UNrrBO  States  Puts  Tahoe  in  Syndicate's 

Clutch. 

Fifty  Million  Dollar  Power  and  light  Plants  to  be  Installed  and 
Residents  Fear  the  Beautiful  Lake  Will  be  Drained. — Protests  Are 
Hurried  on  to  President  Taft — Great  Corporation,  Headed  by 
W.  P.  Hammon,  Gains  Perpetual  Rights  by  Relinquishing  Control 
of  Truckee  Outlet — Big  Coup  is  Admitted  by  Secretary  Boynton — 
Reclamation  Service  Makes  Pact  to  Perfect  Nevada  Irrigation 
System,  but  Final  Approval  Is  With  Ballinger. 

detah^  of  gigantic  deal  entered  into  between  the  united  states 
governbfent  and  the  truckee  river  general  electric  co. 

Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  relinquishes  control  of  Truckee 
River  outlet  to  Lake  Tahoe  to  the  Government.  Federal  Govern- 
ment m  exchange  grants  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  per- 
petual rights  to  any  locations  in  Lake  Tahoe  and  Truckee  River 
watersheds.  Government  agrees  to  pay  one-half  cost  of  building 
new  Truckee  Dam  and  full  cost  of  operating  same  for  irrigation 
purposes.  Granting  of  rights  to  the  syndicate  means  the  establish- 
ment of  plants  unon  the  shore  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  a  $50,000,©00 
power  scheme.  Granting  of  these  rights  raises  storm  of  protest 
tpom  property  owners,  who  fear  waters  of  the  lake  will  be  drained. 

A  secret  Government  deal,  involving  the  absolute  domination  of  the 
watershed  of  Lake  Tahoe  by  a  private  syndicate  and  the  control  in 
perpetuity  of  water  rights  which  niay  be  capitalized  at  not  less  than 
$30,000,000  or  $40,000,000,  came  to  light  yesterday  in  this  city. 

N^otiations  for  this  deal  have  b^  going  on  in  secret  for  a  num- 
ber oi  months  between  the  Reclamation  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  syndicate  headed  by  W.  P.  Hammon,  who  has 
come  to  the  front  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  control  of  electric  light 
and  power  properties  in  Nevada  and  California. 

These  negotiations  came  to  a  head  on  July  1,  when  a  formal  con- 
tract was  drawn  up  between  Hammon's  Truckee  River  General 
Electric  Co.  and  the  Reclamation  Service. 

CONTRACT  IS  VIRTUALLY  A  TRADE. 

The  contract  is  virtually  a  trade,  and  the  Hammon  people  were  in 
a  position  to  force  remarkable  concessions  from  the  Government  in 
return  for  the  right  of  the  Reclamation  Service  to  control  the  flow 
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of  water  from  the  Truckee  River  into  the  main  canal  of  the  Govern- 
ment's Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project 

The  character  of  the  trade  by  which  the  Hammon  syndicate  gained 
control  of  the  watershed  of  Lake  Tahoe  may  accoimt  for  the  secrecy 
with  which  the  negotiations  have  been  carried  on, 

A  number  of  interests,  however,  have  by  some  means  found  out 
what  has  been  going  on  and  are  preparing  to  make  vehement  protest 
to  President  Taft  against  the  consummation  of  an  arrangement  which 
they  think  will  finally  mar  the  Lake  Tahoe  region,  one  of  California's 
most  beautiful  spots  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenic  regions  m 
the  world. 

FORWARD8  PROTEST  TO  TAFT. 

One  protest,  it  is  stated,  has  already  been  sent  to  President  Taft. 
The  sender  is  William  Kent,  the  Marin  County  capitalist,  who 
recently  gave  a  part  of  his  redwood  forest  holdings  on  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Tamalpais  for  the  purposes  of  a  Government  forest 
reservation. 

There  are  many  wealthy  and  pnnninent  people  who  are  building 
fine  country  homes  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tahoe.  These  people 
include  I.  W.  Hellman,  the  banker;  the  Tevis  family;  the  Bis^ 
family ;  and  many  others. 

They  have  by  some  means  ascertained  in  part  what  these  secret 
negotiations  portend,  and  it  is  said  that  they  will  shortly  swell  the 
volume  of  protests  to  be  sent  to  President  Taft. 

THE  FORESTS  ARE  PROTECTED. 

A.  W.  Maltby,  who  is  an  expert  of  the  Government  Forestry  Serv- 
ice, has  been  on  the  ground  under  instructions  from  the  Government, 
to  see  whether  the  contract  entered  into  interferes  in  any  way  with 
forest  rights  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  region. 

Maltby,  who  arrived  in  this  city  yesterday,  declares  that  while  the 
forests  rights  are  fully  protected,  it  is  his  understanding  that  the 
Government  gives  the  Hanmion  syndicate  the  right  to  use  any  loca- 
tion in  the  I^ke  Tahoe  watershed  that  it  may  select  to  establish  a 
power  i^lant  or  plants. 

This  is  a  perj)etual  right  the  Government  gives  the  Hanmion  syndi- 
cate, and  it  is  given  free  of  charge. 

NEW   DAM   TO   BE  BUILT. 

Maltby  also  says  that  in  return  for  these  sweeping  concessions 
the  Hammon  people  are  to  enjoy,  the  Government  is  to  be  given  an 
interest  in  the  Hammon  Dam  at  the  head  of  the  Truckee  River,  so 
that  it  can  control  the  flow  of  water  from  the  river  into  the  main 
canal  of  the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project. 

A  new  dam  is  to  be  built  at  the  head  of  the  river,  and  Maltby  says 
the  Government,  according  to  the  contract,  assumes  all  liability  for 
damages  in  making  the  contemplated  improvement  and  agrees  to  pay 
one-half  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  full  cost  of  oi>eration. 

The  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  owns  all  the  land  at  the 
head  of  the  river  and  an  old  dam  there.  It  has  controlled  this  prop- 
erty for  a  number  of  years.  A  few  months  ago  Hammon  came  into 
possession  of  this  company. 
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BOYNTON   ADMITS  THE  DEAL. 

Hammon  is  out  of  the  city,  but  the  secretary  of  the  company, 
A.  E.  Boynton,  who  is  the  personal  representative  of  the  capitalist, 
admitted  last  night  the  existence  of  the  contract  that  had  been 
secretly  entered  into  with  the  Government. 

Boynton  said  that  the  negotiations  had  been  closed  by  the  signing 
of  the  contract  on  July  1,  and  admitted  that  himself  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Gardner  had  signed  it  for  the  company.  Boynton  explained 
that  the  contract  was  then  sent  east  for  the  signatures  of  the  Govern- 
ment officials. 

Boynton  said  he  did  not  know  who  signed  the  contract  for  the 
Government,  but  that  it  was  his  understanding  that  the  terms  of  the 
document  were  not  to  become  operative  until  approved  by  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Ballinger, 

PRIVILEGES    ARE   VALUABLE. 

Boynton  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  Hammon  company  abso- 
lutely controls  the  only  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe,  which  is  tne  head  of 
the  Truckee  River.  Tne  contract,  he  said,  makes  a  very  plain  pro- 
vision whereby  the  Government  obtains  an  interest  in  this  control 
so  as  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  water  of  the  river  to  the  Truckee- 
Carson  irrigation  canal. 

Boynton  refused  to  discuss  in  detail  the  concession  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  seen  fit  to  give  the  company  in  return,  although  he  did 
say  that  valuable  privileges  have  been  bestowed  on  the  Hammon 
people. 

"  I  was  sent  up  to  Lake  Tahoe  by  the  Government,"  said  A.  W. 
Maltby. 


[Prom  Oakland  Tribune,  July  29,  1909.] 

Truckee-Carson  Project  Is  Settled. 

Washington,  July  29. — After  negotiations  which  have  continued 
unsuccessfully  for  several  years  between  the  Government  and  the 
Truckee  Electric  Co.,"  for  the  use  of  the  storage  waters  in  Lake  Tahoe 
for  the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project  in  Nevada,  it  is  believed 
an  amicable  settlement  shortly  will  be  reached.  A  contract  for  the 
use  of  the  waters  has  been  drawn  up  and  only  requires  the  removal 
of  certain  technicalities  before  being  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 


[Prom  San  FranciBco  Call,  July  30,  1909.1 

Lake  Tahoe  is  not  in  Danger  from  Grants. 

activity  of  hammon  on  truckee  river  explained  by  the  power  con- 
cessions— government  makes  overtures  in  order  to  gain  water 
for  nevada  irrigation.  -- 

The  activity  of  the  representatives  of  W.  P.  Hammon  on  the 
Truckee  River  has  occasioned  widespread  interest  among  the  power 
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companies,  and  reports  have  been  circulated  of  impending  deals  call- 
ing for  investments  of  $50,000,000  or  more.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  Hammon  interests,  while  of  great  extent^  are  not  of  the  pro- 
portions indicated.  The  Truckee  General  Electric  Co.,  one  of  Ham- 
mon's  concerns,  has  recently  entered  into  an  agre^nent  with  the 
Government  by  which  the  corporation  surrenders  control  of  the  out- 
let of  Lake  Tanoe  at  the  Truckee  River  in  exchange  for  various  con- 
cessions. 

These  concessions,  it  is  understood,  include  grants  of  power-house 
sites,  water  rights,  and  other  privileges  in  the  adjacent  lands. 

TRANSACTION  18  SIMPLE. 

"  The  transaction  was  a  simple  one,"  said  A.  E.  Boynton,  attorney 
for  the  Hammon  interests.  "The  Government  found  that  it  dicl 
not  have  enough  water  for  its  big  irrigation  project  in  Nevada  and 
opened  negotiations  with  us  in  order  to  acquire  the  outlet  from  Lake 
Tahoe.  In  this  manner  the  Government  will  be  able  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  water.  There  will  be  no  interference  in  any  way  with  the 
natural  beauties  of  Tahoe,  nor  will  the  lake  be  drained,  or  anything 
of  the  sort.  It  will  be  left  just  as  it  is.  Neither  the  scenic  attractions 
nor  the  Ashing  advantages  will  be  in  the  least  affected." 

While  Hammon  has  recently  taken  the  preliminary  steps  toward 
the  development  of  the  Loon  Lake  project,  it  may  be  some  time  before 
this  is  made  part  of  the  general  plan  for  a  consolidated  power  com- 
pany. 

NOT  CONNECTED  WITH  HAMMON. 

Boynton  denied  emphatically  that  Hammon  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  E.  H.  Harriman.  He  said,  however,  that  when  Harriman 
converted  the  mountain  system  from  steam  to  electricity  Hammon 
would  be  in  a  position  to  sell  him  power. 

"  The  privileges  granted  us  in  exchange  for  the  lake  outlet,^  said 
Boynton,  "  are  really  of  minor  importance.  The  Government  pro- 
posed the  exchange  and  we  hesitated  before  accepting  it.  There  has 
been  no  secrecy,  and  there  need  be  none.  We  do  not  come  into  pos- 
session of  Lake  Tahoe  watersheds,  as  has  been  represented.  All  we 
fet  are  a  few  privileges  on  which  we  do  not  place  a  very  great  value, 
t  is  not  true  that  any  power  concessions  have  been  granted  us  in 
perpetuity  nor  do  our  plans  contemplate  any  construction  work  that 
need  alarm  the  residents  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tahoe." 

The  agreement  between  Hammon  and  the  Federal  authorities  must 
eventually  be  submitted  to  Secretary  Richard  A.  Ballinger,  of  the 
Interior  Department,  for  his  approval.  As  the  request  for  the  ex- 
change came  from  the  Government  officials,  the  Hammon  people  be- 
lieve that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  will  be  formally  ratified. 

BALLINGER  NOT  INFORMED. 

Portland,  July  29. — R.  A.  Ballinger,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Is 
on  ttie  westbound  Union  Pacific  train  between  Boise  and  Portland 
to-day.  In  answer  to  the  telegraphic  inquiry  by  the  Associated  Press 
if  the  Government  had  granted  or  intended  to  grant  power  conces- 
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sions  asked  for  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  watershed  by  W.  P.  Hainmon  and 
others,  Secretary  Ballinger  replied  that  he  "has  no  information  as 
to  the  alleged  privileges  desired  hj  W.  P.  Hammon  and  others." 
Ballinger  also  stated  that  a  report  in  circulation  in  San  Francisco 
that  he  is  going  to  that  city  to  investigate  these  power  concessions  is 
unfounded. 


WnX   USE  TAHOE  WATER  FOR  IRRIGATION  PROJECT — ^LONO  NEGOTIATIONS 
ARE  ABOUT  TO  BE  AMICABLY  SETTLED. 

Washington,  July  29. — ^After  negotiations  which  have  continued 
unsuccessfully  for  several  years  between  the  Government  and  the 
Truckee  Electric  Co.  for  the  use  of  the  storage  waters  in  Lake  Tahoe 
for  irrigating  the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project  in  Nevada,  it  is 
believed  an  amicable  settlement  shortly  will  be  reached.  A  contract 
for  the  use  of  the  waters  has  been  drawn  up  and  only  requires  the 
removal  of  certain  technicalities  before  being  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 


[From  Ran  Francisco  Examiner,  July  30,  1909.] 

Residents  Upon  Fair  Tahoe  Fear  Vandals. 

Ballinger  Will  Visit  Scene  of  Deal — ^United  States  Pact  with  Electric 
Corporation  Starts  War,  with  Home  Owners  Aligned— Gives 
Monopoly  Forever — Boynton  Denies  Scenery  Will  Be  Marred — 
Director  Newell  Scored  by  Chief. 

THOSE  WHOSE  HOMES  TAHOE  DEAL  AFFECTS. 

The  following  are  among  the  property  owners  holding  lands  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Tahoe  whose  homes  may  be  affected  if  the  deal  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Truckee  General  Electric  Co.  goes 
through : 

James  K.  Moffatt,  has  country  seat;  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Moffatt,  owns 
country  seat  on  shores  of  the  lake ;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Brigham,  big  property 
own^;  C.  Frederick  Kohl,  owner  of  palatial  country  home;  William 
A.  Bissell,  possessor  of  bungalow  on  lake  shore ;  William  Tevis,  owns 
magnificent  country  place  and  many  acres;  C.  M.  Jacques,  property 
owner;  John  Babcock,  owns  country  place;  I.  W.  Hellman,  possesses 
vast  acreage  and  beautiful  residence ;  M.  L.  EflSnger,  property  owner ; 
W.  J.  G.  Lamber,  of  Los  Angeles ;  the  E.  A.  Baldwin  estate,  controls 
Tallac;  the  Bliss  people,  owners  of  Tahoe  Tavern ;  the  McKee  family, 
big  property  owners;  George  H.  Brougher;  the  Schmiedells,  owners 
of  country  seat 

The  publication  in  the  Examiner  yesterday  of  the  secret  deal 
between  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  and  W.  P.  Ham- 
monds Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.,  giving  the  latter  a  mo- 
nopoly of  water  and  power  rights  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  and  Truckee 
River  watersheds,  caused  a  sensation  among  the  many  wealthy  people 
who  have  homes  along  the  lake  shore. 
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It  also  caused  deep  interest  among  officials  of  other  corporations 
owning  power  sites  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

There  are  more  than  $3,000,000  worth  of  improvements  along  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  and  the  investors  of  this  large  amount  of  money 
are  afraid  that  they  are  going  to  be  greatly  damaged. 

FEAR  MARRING  OF  SCENERY. 

They  fear  a  rise  in  the  level  of  the  lake,  due  to  the  proposed  new 
dam  which  the  contract  calls  for.  That  the  natural  beauties  of  that 
part  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  will  be  marred  and  blemished 
by  the  vandal  hand  of  people,  solely  actuated  by  the  commercial 
spirit,  is  the  keynote  of  their  opposition. 

The  contract,  according  to  those  who  have  seen  it,  stipulates  that 
the  Government  agrees  to  give  the  present  holders  of  the  outlet  the 
same  water  pressure  they  are  now  getting,  and  by  raising  the  level 
of  the  lake  6  feet  to  make  it  continuous  throughout  the  12  months. 

This  project,  if  carried  through,  would  ruin  many  of  the  palatial 
residences  along  the  lake  shore. 

BALLINGER  TO  VIEW  LAKE. 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  this  contract. simply  awaits  the  ap- 
proval of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ballin^ger  before  it  becomes 
effective.  Protests  sent  to  President  Taft,  and  others  to  be  sent,  may, 
however,  have  the  effect  of  holding  up  this  deal. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  reach  Portland  to-morrow,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  will  be  here  in  a  few  days  and  go  to  Lake  Tahoe 
to  look  over  the  ground  himself. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  last  night  sets  forth  that  the  deal  is 
practically  effected,  and  that  after  certain  technicalities  have  been 
removed  will  be  signed  by  Ballinger,  unless  after  a  personal  inspec- 
tion he  sees  fit  to  reverse  the  action  taken  by  Director  Newell  of  the 
Reclamation  Service. 

ARE  REPORTED  UNFRIENDLY. 

Ballinger  and  Newell  are  reported  not  to  be  on  very  good  terms,  for 
the  reason,  it  is  alleged,  that  Ballinger  thinks  Newell's  administra- 
tion of  the  Reclamation  Service  has  been  full  of  mistakes. 

It  is  said  one  of  these  mistakes  relates  to  the  Truckee-Carson  Irri- 
gation project.  As  the  story  goes,  Ballinger  thinks  Newell  should 
not  have  spent  $4,000,000  on  canals  for  the  Truckee  project  before 
obtaining  control  of  the  outflow  of  Lake  Tahoe  into  the  Truckee 
River. 

Now  that  the  money  has  been  spent  and  the  irrigation  project  is  in 
existence,  the  Secretary  is  said  to  think  the  control  or  the  lake's 
outflow  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  it  is  said,  that  he  favors  a  deal  to  g:et  this  control. 

Whether  he  will  go  as  far  as  Newell  and  give  the  Hammon  people 
all  that  they  have  asked  and  all  that  the  contract  is  said  to  call  lor 
remains  to  oe  seen.  The  property  owners  hope  when  he  is  here  to 
have  a  talk  with  him  and  urge  him  to  fully  protect  their  interests. 
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COPY  OF  CONTRACT  HERE. 

Preliminary  to  this  personal  conference  with  Ballinger,  protests 
j  against  the  contract  are  oeing  forwarded  to  President  Tart.  William 
Kent,  of  the  property  owners,  and  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  this 
State,  has  already  protested  to  Taft.  Among  the  other  property 
owners  along  the  lake  who  expect  to  either  protest  to  the  President 
I  or  to  confer  with  Ballinger  are :  James  K.  Moffitt,  Dr.  Harry  MoflStt, 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Brigham,  C.  Frederick  Kohl,  William  A.  Bissell,  William 
Tevis,  C.  M.  Jacques,  John  Babcock,  I.  W.  Hellman,  M.  L.  Effinger, 
W.  J.  G.  Lambert,  of  Los  Angeles,  the  E.  A.  Baldwin  estate,  which 
is  planning  a  new  hotel  at  Tallac,  the  Bliss  people,  who  own  the 
Lake  Tahoe  Tavern,  the  McKee  family,  George  H.  Brougher,  the 
Schmiedells,  and  others. 

It  is  known  that  there  is  one  copy  of  this  contract  in  San  Francisco. 
It  is  in  the  possession  of  A.  E.  Boynton,  the  secretary  for  Hammon. 
He  will  not  make  it  public  without  permission  of  Hammon,  who  is 
in  New  York. 

BOYNTON  DEFENDS  DEAL. 

Boynton,  however,  insists  that  the  contract  is  the  result  of  a  year 
and  a  half's  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  it  be  given 
the  control  of  the  outflow  of  Lake  Tahoe  into  the  Truckee  River. 

This,  he  says,  has  been  done,  and  that  the  Government  in  turn  has 
not  given  the  General  Electric  Co.  a  monopoly  of  power  sites  around 
Lake  Tahoe.  He  does  not  say  what  the  company  gets  in  return,  but 
does  insist  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  do  not  mean  that  the  nat- 
ural beauty  and  scenery  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  region  is  in  any  way  to  be 
marred  at  the  hands  of  Hammon  and  his  Sew  York  and  English 
associates. 

According  to  Boynton,  the  company  has  given  much  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  got  but  very  little  in  return,  except  a  ^aranty  that  its 
vested  interests  along  the  Truckee  River,  including  three  power 
plants,  will  be  fully  respected  and  protected. 

SHUTS  OUT  COMPETITORS. 

There  is  every  indication,  however,  that  the  Hammon  people,  by 
this  contract,  have  driven  a  shrewd  bargain  with  the  Government. 

It  unquestionably  means,  among  other  things,  that  nobody  else  but 
the  Hammon  sjmdicate  will  ever  be  able  to  get  water  from  Lake 
Tahoe  for  power  purposes,  and  especially  that  no  man  or  association 
of  men  will  ever  get  tne  consent  of  the  Government  to  tunnel  through 
the  western  slope  of  the  Sierras  into  Lake  Tahoe  to  create  power 
plants  in  the  sections  of  California  west  of  the  Sierras. 

The  contract  will  ffive  the  Hammon  people  an  absolute  monopoly 
of  all  the  water  of  the  Truckee  River  tor  power  plants  in  Nevada. 
This  will  be  the  basis  of  their  contemplated  widespread  electric-light 
and  power-transmission  plant  throughout  the  State.  In  California 
for  tneir  proposed  power  plants  they  will  utilize  the  waters  of  the 
Rubicon  River  in  Eldorado  County. 

KENT  FIGHTING  CONTRACT. 

A  dispatch  from  Portland  last  night  represented  Ballinger  as 
stating  that  he  has  not  as  yet  seen  the  contract  giving  certain  privi- 
leges to  the  Hanmion  people. 
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William  Kent,  one  of  the  property  owners  on  the  shores  of  Liake 
Tahoe,  is  strongly  urging  President  Taft  to  prevent  the  consunmui- 
tion  01  the  deffel.    He  said  last  night: 

I  have  been  correctly  quoted  as  being  opposed  to  the  contract  I  have  8«it  a 
protest  to  President  Taft,  For  obvious  reasons  I  can  not  sped^  the  grounds 
on  which  my  protest  is  based.  The  protest  does  not  originate,  however,  from 
the  fact  that  I  own  property  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Tahoe.  It  is  not  a  personal 
protest,  but  one  based  on  broader  grounds.  I  do  not  believe  the  contract  Is  coo- 
sonant  with  the  general  public  Interest. 

A.  E.  Boynton  said  last  evening: 

The  Reclamation  Service,  or  the  Government,  has  been  very  insistent  for  over 
a  year,  or  probably  a  year  and  a  half,  to  get  the  General  Electric  Co.  to  make 
this  contract.  The  Government  tried  to  make  It  with  the  Fleishliackers  befbre 
Mr.  Hammon  and  his  associates  bought  them  out 

The  Fl^shhackers  and  the  Government  did  not  come  to  any  agreement.  This 
caused  the  Government  to  file  a  suit  to  condemn,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Recla- 
mation Service,  the  dam  at  the  head  of  the  Truckee  River,  where  the  lake 
flows  into  it  and  all  other  necessary  property  at  the  head  of  the  river  owned 
by  the  General  Electric  Ck). 

This  suit  was  filed  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  in  this  city  and  is  still 
pending.  No  doubt  the  suit  will  be  dismissed,  now  that  an  amicable  agreement 
has  been  reached. 

GOVERNMENT  MADE  OVERTtTRES. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  all  overtures  leading  up  to  this  contract 
came  from  the  Government  for  perfecting  the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project. 

The  contract,  I  should  say,  is  a  compromise  between  the  contracting  parties. 
I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  secrecy  about  the  contract 

I  have  a  copy  of  it  In  my  minutes  of  the  company  meetings,  but  I  do  not  feel 
privileged  to  make  It  public  without  the  consent  of  Mr.  Hammon.  Mr.  Hammon 
is  now  in  New  York  and  has  no  associates  on  this  coast  in  this  particular  matter. 

Whether  the  Government  could  have  condemned  and  taken  this  particular 
property  from  the  General  Electric  Co.  does  not  need  to  be  discussed  now  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  an  amicable  arrangement  between  the  two  parties  has 
been  agreed  ui)on. 

This  contract  does  not  mean  that  the  natural  scenic  beauties  of  Lake  Tahoe 
are  In  any  way  to  be  destroyed  or  that  the  lake  in  any  manner  Is  to  be  dam- 
aged or  that  any  of  the  property  owners  around  the  lake  are  to  suffer  damage. 

It  would  not  be  feasible  or  practicable  for  the  GJeneral  Electric  Co.  to  erect 
power  plants  on  the  shores  or  sides  of  I^ke  Tahoe,  because  there  would  not  be 
in  those  positions  the  necessary  fall  of  water.  The  only  place  for  powM*  plants 
is  along  the  Truckee  River. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  has  three  power  plants  along  the  Truckee  River  at 
present  and  they  require  a  certain  amount  of  water  all  the  year  around  for  the 
generation  of  electric  light  and  power.  These  are  vested  rights  which  can  not 
be  disturbed,  and  the  contract  between  the  Government  and  the  company  re- 
spects these  rights. 

I  can  say  that  the  contract  will  give  the  Reclamation  -Service  the  control  of 
the  water  from  Lake  Tahoe  Into  the  Truckee  River.  The  old  log  dam  at  the 
head  of  the  river  Is  to  be  supplanted  by  a  new  concrete  danu 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Government  will  pay  one-half  the  cost  of 
building  the  concrete  dam  and  pay  the  annual  cost  of  operation.  If  In  operat- 
ing the  dam  any  property  owners  on  the  lake  are  damaged  and  bring  suit  the 
Government  will  have  to  take  care  of  such  litigation. 


[From  Oakland  Tribune,  July  30,  1909.] 

Truckee-Carson  Project  is  Settled. 

Contract  for  Use  of  Waters  in  Tahoe  Only  Awaits  Signature — ^Per- 
petual Rights  for  Power  Plants — ^Terms  of  Agreement  Cause  Pro- 
test from  Marin  County  Capitalist 

Washington,  July  29. — After  negotiations  whidi  have  ccmtinued 
unsuccessfully  for  several  years  between  the  Grovernment  and  the 
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Truckee  Electric  Co.  for  the  use  of  the  storage  waters  in  Lake  Tahoe 
for  the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project  in  Nevada,  it  is  believed  an 
amicable  settlement  shortly  will  be  reached.  A  contract  for  the  use 
of  the  waters  has  been  drawn  up  and  only  requires  the  removal  of 
certain  technicalities  beiore  being  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

TERMS  OF  AGREEMENT. 

San  Francisco,  July  29. — As  understood  here,  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Cor- 
poration provides  that  the  Reclamation  Service  will  gain  control  of 
water  necessary  to  complete  one  of  the  Federal  irrigation  schemes,  and 
an  electric  company,  which  is  headed  by  W.  P.  Hammon,  will  be  given 
in  return  perpetual  rights  for  power  plants  in  the  vast  Lake  Tahoe 
and  Truckee  Kiver  watersheds. 

William  Kent,  a  Marin  County  capitalist,  who  recently  donated  a 
famous  redwood  grove  to  the  State,  has  protested  against  the  ex- 
change proposed  and  has  attempted  to  have  the  matter  brought  to  the 
attention  oi  President  Taft.  Kent,  who  claims  to  have  investigated 
the  suWect,  believes  that  Lake  Tahoe,  one  of  the  famous  inland  re- 
sorts ox  western  America,  will  be  endangered  by  the  advent  of  com- 
mercial promoters. 

TO  install  plants. 

A.  E.  Boynton,  secretary  of  the  Truckee  River  (Jeneral  Electric  Co., 
stated  to-day  that  he  had  signed  a  contract,  since  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington for  signature  by  the  officials  of  the  Reclamation  Service, 
whereby  the  syndicate  is  given  the  right  to  install  power  plants  in 
any  portion  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  watershed. 

A.  W.  Maltby.  an  expert  of  the  Federal  Forestry  Service,  has  made 
an  inspection  oi  the  watershed  and  declares  that  the  contract  inter- 
feres in  no  manner  with  the  forest  reserves  surrounding  the  lake. 

According  to  Maltby,  the  Government  in  return  for  the  concession 
made,  is  to  be  given  the  right  to  control  the  flow  of  the  Truckee  River 
into  the  main  channel  of  the  Truckee-Carson  Government  irrigation 
project.  The  electric  company  owns  all  the  land  at  the  head  of  the 
Truckee,  which  is  the  only  outlet  to  the  lake,  and  Secretary  Boynton, 
discussing  the  negotiations  to  which  he  has  been  a  party,  said : 

The  Government  has  expended  $4,000,000  on  the  irrigation  project,  which  will 
altimately  reclaim  130,000  acres  of  land,  but  the  Government  does  not  control 
the  dam  site,  and  consequently  is  not  in  position  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water 
necessary  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

By  the  terms  of  this  contract,  the  Reclamation  Service  will  control  the  dam 
site,  and  Mr.  Hammon  and  his  associates  are  obtaining  privileges  they  deem  of 
value  to  them. 

It  is  understood  that  the  entire  matter  is  still  subject  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


[From  Chronicle,  Jnly  30,  1909.] 

Kent  Sees  Danger  in  Hammon's  Plans. 

Wires  Taft  that  Lake  Tahoe  Contract  Will  Work  a  Great  Injury — 
Ballinger  Noncommittal — Secretary  of  the  Interior  Denies  that 
He  Came  West  to  Investigate. 

Following  the  announcement  of  the  plans  of  the  Hammon  syndi- 
cate for  the  development  of  electric  power  on  a  large  scale  at  Lake 
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Tahoe  and  on  the  Truckee,  Carson,  and  Walker  Rivers,  which  was 
first  made  public  in  the  Chronicle  on  the  10th  of  this  month,  William 
Kent,  nature  lover  and  guardian  of  the  big  trees,  claims  to  have 
discovered  something  that  is  against  the  pijblic  interest  in  the  project 
and  has  wired  President  Taft  a  protest,  which  he  is  following  by  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  President. 

The  particular  feature  of  the  development  which  Kent  criticises 
is  the  contract  which  has  been  entered  into  between  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  Hammon  people  for  a  control  of  the  outlet  of 
the  lake,  which  was  considered  to  have  satisfied  both  the  requirements 
of  the  Government  in  connection  with  the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation 
project  and  the.fears  of  the  littoral  owners  at  the  lake  that  their  lands 
might  be  flooded  at  the  will  of  the  power  people,  as  well  as  the  wishes 
of  Hammon. 

WHEN  KENT  OBJECTS. 

But  Kent  has  assured  the  President  that  in  his  opinion  there  is 
something  bad  in  this  contract,  one  clause  of  which  gives  the  Ham- 
mon syndicate  the  right  to  divert  the  water  of  the  lake  in  other  wa]^ 
provided  the  Government  shall  sanction  the  diversion. 

Just  what  the  result  of  this  clause  will  be  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
understand  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  engineering  plans  of  the 
syndicate  do  not  appear  to  be  matured.  At  one  time,  as  has  been 
previously  published,  it  was  the  intention  to  construct  a  tunnel  from 
the  lake  9  miles  in  length  and  opening  at  Hell  Hole  on  the  Rubicon, 
where  a  power  station  was  contemplated.  Along  with  this  plan  was 
the  idea  of  diverting  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rubicon  watershed  into 
the  lake,  which  womd  have  been  used  as  an  immense  reservoir.  More 
recently  the  engineers  engaged  in  the  work  have  doubted  the  practi- 
cability of  this  plan,  and  it  is  said  that  the  present  intention  is  to  use 
Loon  Lake  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion.  Nevada  had  also  pro- 
tested at  Washington  against  the  proposed  diversion  of  the  Tahoe 
water  to  California. 

Kent  said  last  night : 

I  have  wired  President  Taft  advising  him  that  the  contract  between  the  Ham- 
mon syndicate  and  the  Government  is  against  public  interest,  in  my  opinion, 
and  I  am  about  to  mail  him  my  reasons  more  in  detail  for  holding  this  opinion. 
Further  than  this,  courtesy  to  the  President  demands  tliat  I  should  say  nothing. 

WHAT  KEESLING  SAYS. 

Francis  V.  Keesling,  attorney  for  some  of  the  interests  involved  in 
the  Truckee  development,  said  last  night : 

The  idea  that  has  been  suggested  that  the  Truckee  development  contemplated 
the  draining  of  the  lalce  should  characterize  the  entire  statement  for  any  sensi- 
ble reader,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  law  would  not  permit  such  a  thing. 

Among  the  reasons  for  entering  into  the  agreement  with  the  Govemmait  was 
the  desire  to  reassure  the  littoral  owners  at  Lalse  Tahoe  that  their  rights  would 
be  absolutely  safeguarded,  and  that  there  would  be  no  arbitrary  rai^ng  and 
lowering  of  the  level  of  the  water.  The  other  causes  for  the  execution  of  the 
agreement  are  to  be  found  in  the  more  economical  use  of  the  water  and  the 
prevention  of  waste  by  Judicious  control,  thereby  adding  to  the  capacity  of  the 
Government's  Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project,  which  without  the  rights 
acquired  from  our  companies  might  have  been  seriously  handicapped. 

The  statement  that  nothing  in  the  development  of  the  Tahoe  project  will  in- 
terfere in  the  least  with  the  natural  levels  of  the  lake  should  set  at  rest  all 
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idle  speculation  as  to  the  rights  of  littoral  owners  being  Invaded.  The  Govem- 
meot  has  no  neater  rights  where  private  property  rights  intervene  than  has  an 
individual. 

CONFERENCE  AT  RENO. 

Keesling  left  last  night  for  Reno,  where  F.  G.  Baum  is  at  present 
in  conference  with  several  representatives  of  the  Eastern  and  English 
capitalists  who  have  joined  with  Hammon  in  the  syndicate  which 
proposes  to  develop  200,000  horsepower  on  the  Truckee,  Carson,  and 
Walker  Rivers. 

A.  E.  Boynton,  Hammon's  secretary,  while  he  admits  that  the  ulti- 
mate plans  of  the  syndicate  are  greater  than  have  yet  been  announced, 
asserts  that  Kent  has  nothing  to  fear  in  the  way  of  an  invasion  of  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  lake  and  that  there  is  no  intention  of  molest- 
ing "  the  timber,  the  water,  the  fish  in  the  water,  or  any  other  of  the 
natural  beauties  of  Lake  Tahoe."    He  said : 

We  have  no  intention  of  diverting  the  water  of  Lake  Tahoe  to  this  side  of  the 
Sierra,  and  the  iK)wer  plants  which  will  be  constructed  on  the  Truckee  are  only 
one  part  of  the  power  development  which  will  be  undertaken  on  the  Carson, 
Walker,  and  Rubicon  Rivers  as  well. 

Along  with  the  announcement  of  Kent's  protest  came  the  rumor 
that  Secretary  Ballinger  was  coming  west  post  haste  to  investigate 
Hammon,  who  is  at  present  in  Boston,  and  to  inquire  into  the  agree- 
ment which  he  had  made  for  conserving  the  water  of  the  Truckee- 
Carson  project. 

WHAT  BALLINGER  SAYS. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Ballinger  happens  to  be  on  a  trip  in  the  West, 
and  arrived  in  Portland  last  night.  When  he  was  askea  if  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  power  concessions  granted  to  Hammon  at  Lake  Tahoe 
he  replied  that  he  "  had  no  knowledge  of  privileges  desired  by  Ham- 
mon, and  stated  that  the  report  in  circulation  in  San  Francisco  that 
he  was  coming  to  this  city  to  investigate  the  contract  for  the  joint 
control  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  outlet  was  without  foundation. 

Kent  also  added  his  authorization  to  the  statement  that  Ballinger 
was  not  in  the  West  to  investigate  Hammon,  and  said  that  his  protest 
had  gone  direct  to  the  President. 

The  history  of  the  case  is  that  for  several  years  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment had  sought  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Truckee  General 
Electric,  recently  purchased  by  the  Hammon  syndicate,  which  would 
enable  it  more  luaiciously  to  control  the  headwaters  of  the  Truckee 
at  the  outlet  of  JLoike  Tahoe.  Several  suits  had  been  started,  and  dif- 
ferent plans  proposed,  but  it  is  now  thought  that  the  matter  has  been 
definitely  settled  by  the  contract,  which  gives  the  Government  the 
control  of  the  water  for  irrigation,  while  it  guarantees  the  power 
rights  sought  by  Hammon, 

Bovnton  states  that  no  power  plant  will  be  constructed  at  the  lake, 
but  that  the  plans  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  engineers  contem- 
plate extensive  developments  on  the  Truckee  for  the  fuller  utilization 
of  the  fall  of  the  water. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  last  night  states  that  this  contract 
with  Hammon  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  friction  between  Director 
Xewell  of  the  Keclamation  Service  and  Secretary  Ballinger,  and  that 
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a  former  contract  which  had  been  drawn  by  Newell  was  considered 
by  Ballinger  to  have  been  too  broad  in  the  rights  granted  toHammon. 

Ballinger  is  reported  to  have  remarked  with  some  heat  that "  while 
Newell  miffht  be  an  eminent  engineer  he  wasn't  much  of  a  lawyer." 
But  Newell's  friends  came  to  his  defense  with  the  assertion  that  he 
was  only  doing  what  had  been  expected  of  him  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. 

Newell's  contract  was  redrawn,  and  the  impression  in  Washingtcm 
seems  to  be  that  the  new  form  has  not  yet  been  signed  by  Ballinger; 
but  Hammon's  representatives  here  were  of  the  opmion  that  the  con- 
tract had  been  closed  previous  to  the  original  publication  of  the 
matter  in  the  Chronicle  on  the  10th  of  this  month. 


August  2,  1909. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  July  30,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  proposed  contract  between  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  There  is 
on  file  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  report  from  the  Forester 
discussing  this  contract  and  urging  that  it  be  not  executed  until  a 
thorough  examination  has  been  made  on  the  ground.  On  June  15 
I  indorsed  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  report  of 
the  Forester  and  protested  formally  against  the  execution  of  the 
contract. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 


[Memorandum  concerning  proposed  cooperative  contract  between  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.] 

The  company  has — 

1.  Fifty-four  acres  of  land  at  the  outlet  from  Lake  Tahoe  into 
Truckee  Kiver,  valued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  $56,000. 

2.  A  small  dam  located  on  the  above  land,  which  controls  the  water 
flowing  from  Lake  Tahoe  into  Truckee  River. 

3.  A  water  right  of  400  cubic  feet  per  second  used  for  power  devel- 
opment along  Truckee  River. 

The  United  States  has— 

1.  All  unappropriated  and  surplus  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe,  appro- 
priated by  the  Reclamation  Service  for  the  Truckee-Carson  project 
under  the  reclamation  act. 

2.  The  public  lands  along  the  shores  and  in  the  watershed  of  Lake 
Tahoe  and  the  Truckee  River. 

3.  National  forest  lands,  including  reservoir  sites  involved  in  the 
proposed  contract,  and  other  lands  absolutely  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  company's  plans. 

4.  The  right  to  control  the  development  of  power  on  these  lands  in 
the  public  interest. 

Under  the  proposed  contract  the  United  States  gets — 
1.  The  right  to  use  so  much  of  the  54  acres  of  land  owned  by  the 
company  as  may  be  necessary. 
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2.  Relief  from  half  the  cost  of  a  new  dam,  estunated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  at  $25,000. 

3.  Relief  from  liability  for  damage  covered  by  terms  of  contract, 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  $10,000. 

4.  Water  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  sufficient  to 
irrigate  70,000  to  80,000  acres,  which  water,  already  appropriated  by 
the  United  States,  could  be  made  available  with  equal  certamty  by  the 
cond^nnation  of  the  54  acres  of  land  and  the  dam. 

Under  the  proposed  contract  the  company  gets — 

1.  The  right  to  a  new  power  development,  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  develop  30,000  horsepower  and  reported  to  be 
several  times  larger,  with  the  necessary  rights  of  way  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  power. 

2.  The  right  to  maintain  its  present  power  developments  in  opera- 
tion and  to  select  at  any  time  during  five  years  any  or  all  reservoir 
sites  and  rights  of  way  for  flumes,  ditches,  tunnels,  transmission  lines, 
etc.,  on  the  public  lands,  within  the  watersheds  of  Lake  Tahoe  and 
Truckee  River,  necessary  to  satisfy  vested  rights  to  an  amount  not 
stated. 

3.  Hence  a  monopoly  of  water  power  developed  from  the  very  im- 
portant watersheds  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Truckee  River. 

4.  Ownership  of  this  monopoly,  without  compensation  to  the  peo- 
ple beyond  the  value  of  $91,000,  entirely  without  annual  charge,  and 
m  perpetuity,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  established  policy  regarding 
water  powers. 

5.  Perpetual  protection,  at  Government  expense,  the  water-yield- 
ing capacity  or  the  national  forest  lands  at  the  headwaters  and 
sources  from  which  this  power  is  derived. 

The  uncontrolled  monopoly  thusproposed  to  be  assured  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  and  its  suc- 
cessor is — 

1.  In  violation  of  the  established  policy  concerning  water  power. 

2.  In  violation  of  the  legal  right  and  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  control  the  use  of  land  within  the  boundaries  of  national 
forests  and  against  his  formal  protest.  ^ 

3.  In  violation  of  the  ruling  of  the  Attorney  General  that  coopera- 
tive assistance  for  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  is  not  legal. 

4.  In  direct  promotion  of  a  well-known  attempt  to  fasten  an  op- 
pressive monopoly  of  water  power  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  region. 

5.  Apparently  illegal,  because  it  violates  section  5  of  the  act  of 
Congress,  dated  April  16,  1906  (34  Stat.,  116),  by  granting  to  the 
company  in  perpetuity  and  free  from  the  preference  rights  for  munic- 
ipal purposes,  the  power  developed,  in  part  at  least,  under  a  project 
undertaken  under  the  reclamation  act. 

6.  Apparently  illegal,  also,  because  no  authority  exists  for  giving 
more  than  a  revocable  permit  to  the  company.  Act  of  February  15, 
1901  (31  Stat,  790). 

7.  Unnecessary,  oecause  the  desirable  public  ends  which  it  seeks 
to  attain  can  be  reached  by  another  method  (condemnation)  without 
involving  dangerous  precedents  or  other  injurious  results. 

It  is  reported  that  this  cooperative  contract  is  an  essential  part  of  a 
very  important  consolidation  and  development  of  water-power  inter- 
ests, whose  field  will  extend  from  San  J  rancisco  to  western  Nevada. 
It  is  reported  also  that  a  corporation,  the  Lake  Tahoe  Water  &  Power 
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Co.,  has  been  formed  to  take  over  the  Truckee  General  Electric  Co. 
with  its  subsidiary  companies  and  other  water-power  companies,  and 
that  the  consolidation  is  to  supply  power  to  move  the  trains  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 
If  these  reports  are  true,  sustained  public  attention  will  be  directed 
to  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  including  the  proposed  contract. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Hammon,  reported  to  be  connected  with  the  corpcn^tion 
organized  to  take  over  the  rights  under  the  proposed  contract,  was 
largely  interested  with  H.  H.  Yard  in  the  most  extensive  attempt  yet 
made  in  the  United  States  to  secure  possession  of  timber  lands  by 
illegal  use  of  mining  locations.  He  is  largely  interested  in  developed 
and  undeveloped  California  water  powers  in  the  national  forests. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bourn,  reported  to  he  connected  with  the  corporation 
formed  to  take  over  the  rights  under  this  contract,  is  similarly  inter- 
ested in  securing  water  ri^ts  on  public  lands  in  California  by  meth- 
ods which  have  aroused  vigorous  opposition  and  complaint  in  the 
localities  in  which  he  is  operating. 


TJNrrED  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service,  District  5, 
San  Francisco^  Cal.y  August  J,  1909, 
The  Forester, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  An  investigation  has  been  made  of  the  probable  reser- 
voir and  power  sites  that  will  be  applied  for  by  the  Truckee  River 
General  Electric  Co.  on  the  watersheds  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the 
Truckee  Eiver  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  pending  con- 
tract between  this  company  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  available  reservoir  sites  on  these  watersheds  are  Webber  Lake, 
Little  Truckee  No.  1,  Henness  Pass,  Independence  Lake,  Twin  Val- 
ley, Donner  Lake,  Squaw  Valley,  Dog  Valley,  and  Little  Truckee 
No.  2.  All  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  Little  Truckee  No.  2,  which 
is  situated  on  the  Little  Truckee  River  immediately  north  of  Boca, 
were  formerly  recommended  for  construction  by  the  Reclamation 
Service  by  L.  H.  Taylor  while  supervising  en^neer  of  the  Truckee- 
Carson  project.  All,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Little  Truckee 
No.  2,  are  feasible  reservoir  sites,  would  be  comparatively  inexpensive 
for  construction,  and  would  have  an  aggregate  storage  capacity  of 
90,000  to  100,000  acre-feet. 

The  Reclamation  Service,  under  date  of  October  13,  1908,  with- 
drew for  reclamation  uses  under  first  form  all  the  lands  around 
these  reservoir  sites,  together  with  all  land  within  1  mile  of  the 
Truckee  River,  from  Lake  Tahoe  to  Wadsworth.  (Telegram,  Means, 
Julj^  29,  1909.)  According  to  the  records  of  this  office  the  recla- 
mation  withdrawals  cover  the  lands  given  in  the  inclosed  memo- 
randum. A  large  part  of  the  lands  covered  by  these  withdrawals  our 
records  show  to  be  not  public  lands,  but  railroad  patented.  State 
patented,  homestead  patented,  cash  entry,  etc.  Under  each  reservoir 
site  is  given  in  the  memorandum  the  lands  which  the  office  records 
show  to  be  public. 

In  consideration  of  the  contract  with  the  Truckee  River  General 
Electric  Co.,  it  is  uncertain  what  disposition  the  Reclamation  Service 
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will  make  of  these  withdrawn  lands.  The  terms  of  the  contract, 
which  allow  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  to  make  reser- 
voir locations  on  any  lands  "  belonging  to  or  controlled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment" on  the  watersheds  of  Lake  Tahoe  or  the  Truckee  River, 
would  indicate  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
to  make  use  itself  of  the  reservoir  sites  withdrawn.  Whether,  in  the 
absence  of  intention  to  actually  construct  such  reservoirs,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  on  the  ground  that  such  lands 
are  under  the  "control"  of  the  Interior  Department,  to  turn  them 
over  to  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.,  to  be  used  in  the 
furtherance  of  this  company's  plans  or  to  restore  them  to  their  origi- 
nal status  of  national- forest  lands,  is,  of  course,  unknown. 

Were  these  lands  under  the  primary  control  of  the  Forest  Service, 
it  would  seem  advisable  that  they  should  be  withdrawn  by  the  serv- 
ice as  "power  sites."  It  may  not  be  possible,  however,  to  do  so  in 
face  of  the  withdrawal  for  reclamation  uses,  even  though  such  uses 
appear  to  be  annulled  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  the  Truckee 
River  General  Electric  Co.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  not  be 
deemed  good  policy  to  make  such  withdrawals  for  power  sites,  even 
if  the  right  exists.  It  has  seemed  best,  however,  to  state  the  situa- 
tion, that  such  action,  if  any,  may  be  taken  as  seems  advisable. 

There  is  a  power  site  on  Emerald  Bay,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  not  covered  by  reclamation  withdrawals,  of  small  capacity 
and  yet  one  that  might  seem  of  suflBcient  value  to  the  Truckee  Kiver 
General  Electric  Co.  to  be  developed  in  conjimction  with  other  plants 
upon  the  watershed  of  the  Truckee  River.  It  is,  therefore,  recom- 
mended that  the  following  public  lands  be  withdrawn  as  a  power 
site:  SW  i  NE.  i,  NE.  i  NW.  i,  SW.  i  NW.  i,  SE.  i  NW.  i,  NE.  i 
SW.  i,  NW.  i  SW.  i,  SW.  i  SW  i,  all  of  sec.  28,  T.  13  N.,  R.  17  E., 
M.  D.  M. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Coert  Du  Bois, 

Acting  District  Forester. 

August  3,  1909. 


[Memorandam  for  Forester:] 

RESERVOIR  SFTES  WITHDRAWN  BY  UNITED   STATES  RECLAMATION   SERVICE, 

AUGUST  18,  1908,  FOR  TRUCKEE-CARSON  PROJECT,  NEV. 

Webber  Lake  Reservoir.— T.  19  N.,  R.  14  E.,  M.  D.  M.  Sec.  20, 
E.  4  SE.  i;  sec.  21,  S.  i;  sec.  27,  W.  i  NW.  i;  sec.  28,  entire;  sec.  29, 
E.  I ;  sec.  32,  E.  i  NW.  J,  NE.  i,  SE.  i ;  sec.  33,  NW.  i,  W.  i;  NE.  i, 
SW.  i. 

Public  lands  included  in  withdrawal:  Sec.  28,  E.  i  SE.  i;  sec.  32, 
SW.  iSE.  i.  „   _   ^, 

Little  Truckee  Reservoir  No.  l.—T.  19  N.,  R.  14  E.,  M.  D.  M. 
Sec.  23,  SE.  i;  sec.  24,  entire;  sec.  25,  entire;  sec.  26,  entire. 

Public  lands  included :  Sec.  24,  NE.  i,  NW.  i,  SW.  J. 

T.  19  N.,  R.  15  E.,  M.  D.  M.  Sec.  16,  entire;  sec,  17,  entire;  sec. 
20,  N.  A  NE.  i,  N.  i  NW.  i;  sec.  21,  N.  i  NE.  i,  N.  i  NW.  i- 

Public  lands  included :  Sec.  20,  N.  i  NE.  J. 

Independence  Lake  Reservoir.— T.  19  N.,  R.  15  E.,  M.  D.  M.  Sec. 
33,  SE.  i ;  sec.  34,  entire ;  sec.  35,  entire. 

Public  lands  included:  Sec.  34,  SW.  i  NW.  J. 
23914**— H.  Doc.  451, 62-2 8 
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T.  18  N.,  R.  15  E.,  M.  D.  M.  Sec  2,  NW.  i ;  sec.  3,  entire;  sec  4, 
entire;  sec.  5,  SE.  i;  sec.  8,  NE.  i,  N.  i  SE.  i;  sec  9,  W.  i  NK  i, 
NW.  i,  N.  i  SW.  i,  NW.  i  SE.  i. 

Public  lands  included :  Sec  2,  NE.  i  NW.  i,  SW.  i  NW,  i',  SK  J 
NW.  i;  sec.  4,  entire;  sec  5,  SE.  i;  sec.  8,  NE.  i,  N.  i  SE.  i;  sec  9, 
W.J  NE.  J,  NW.  i,  N.  i  SW.  i,  NW.  i  SE.  i. 

Henness  Pass  Reservoir.— T.  19  N.,  R.  16  E.,  M.  D.  M.;  sec  20, 
NE.  i  NW;.  J,  SW.  i  NW.  i,  SE.  i  NW.  i. 

No  public  land. 

Twin  Valley  Reservoir.— T.  18  N.,  R.  15  E.,  M.  D.  M.;  sec  13, 
S.  i  SW.  i ;  sec.  14,  S.  i  SE.  i ;  sec  23,  NE.  i ;  sec.  24,  entire;  sec  25, 
N.  i  NE.  i. 

Public  lands  included :  Sec  24,  SE.  i  NE.  i,  NE.  i  NW.  i,  SW.  i 
SE.  i;  T.  18  N.,  R.  16  E.,  M.  D.  M.:  sec  19,  SW.  i  NW.  i,  W.  J 
S W.  i ;  sec.  30,  NW.  j  NW.  i. 

No  public  lands  included. 

Dormer  Lake  Reservoir. — T.  17  N.,  R.  15  E.,  M.  D.  M.;  sec  12, 
S.  i  SE.  J;  sec  13,  entire;  sec  14,  entire;  sec  15,  entire. 

No  public  lands  included. 

T.  17  N.,  R.  16  E.,  M.  D.  M.;  sec  7,  S.  i  SW.  i;  sec  17,  entire; 
sec  18,  entire. 

No  public  lands  included. 

Squaw  Valley  Reservoir.— T.  16  N.,  R.  16  E.,  M.  D.  M.;  sec  28, 
NW.  i  SW.  i;  sec  29,  NE.  i,  S.  \  SW.  i,  SE.  i;  sec  32,  NE.  i, 
NW.  i,  N.  i  SW.  i,  N.  i  SE.  i;  sec.  33,  NW.  i. 

Public  lands  included :  Sec  32,  NW.  i  NW.  i,  SW.  JNW.  i,  SE.  i 
NW.  i,  N.  i  SW.  i,  N.  i  SE.  1. 

Z>w  FaZZey  Reservoir.— T.  20  N.,  R.  17  E.,  M.  D.  M.;  sec  24,  S.  \ 
NE.  i,  S.  i  NW.  i.  SW.  i,  SE.  J;  sec  25,  NE.  J,  NW.  i,  N.  \  SW.  J. 

Public  lands -included:  Sec  24,  SW.  J  NW.  J. 

T.  20  N.,  R.  18  E.,  M.  D.  M.;  sec.  30,  N.  \  NW.  i,  SW.  i;  sec  31, 
NW.i. 

All  public  land. 

Little  Truckee  Reservoir  No.  2.—T.  18  N.,  R.  17  E.,  M.  D.  M.; 
sec.  16,  entire;  sec.  21,  entire;  sec  28,  N.  i. 

Public  lands  included:  Sec  28,  W.  i  NW.  J. 


[Telegram.] 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  J^  1909. 
Price, 

Forestry^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Please  send  with  Stahlnecker  copy  our  Tahoe  statement  and  latest 
Cunningham  correspondence. 

PiNCHOT. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service,  District  5, 
Sain,  Francisco,  Cai.j  August  5, 1909. 
The  Forester,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  made  a  field  examination  of  the  possible  reser- 
voir sites  on  the  watershed  of  the  Little  Truckee  River^  of  the  present 
Lake  Tahoe  outlet,  and  of  the  Washoe  Basin.    These  locations  and 
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their  possible  uses  by  the  Truckee  River  Greneral  Electric  Co.,  in 
pursuance  of  the  terms  of  their  contract  with  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, have  been  thoroughly  discussed  with  Mr.  Maltby,  as  well  as  the 
probable  effect  of  this  contract  if  carried  out  in  literal  accordance 
with  its  provisions. 

I  heartily  concur  in  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  report  ("  D  " — 
Policy — Power — Truckee  General  Electric — Reclamation  Service 
agreement)  presented  by  Mr.  Maltby. 

Very  truly,  yours,  *  O.  C.  Merrill, 

Engineering  Expert. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service,  District  5, 
San  Francisco^  Cal.^  August  4,  1909. 

To  the  Forester  :  I  have  examined  the  agreement  and  made  such 
examination  on  the  ground  of  the  central  features  as  time  and  facili- 
ties permitted.  Review  of  an  agreement,  looselv  drawn  as  this 
seems  to  be  and  which  does  not  include  the  usual  map  and  plans, 
leads  to  rather  unsatisfactory  results.  The  company's  purposes  can 
only  be  guessed  at  and  the  possibilities  discussed.  It  is  unlikely 
the  company  has  itself  reached  a  decision  as  to  how  it  will  develop 
the  properties,  it  being  given  five  vears  in  which  to  select  power 
and  reservoir  sites  on  the  Lake  Tanoe  watershed  and  the  Truckee 
Eiver  watershed  (par.  7),  maps  and  plans  being  required  only  as 
th^e  selections  are  made;  it  is  given  five  years  additional  in  which 
to  construct  its  works  (par.  7),  and  its  rights  are  perpetual  and 
without  charge  (par.  7;  par.  5,  line  18). 

Lake  Tahoe-Truchee  River  outlet. — The  company  agrees  in  para- 
graphs 1  to  4,  inclusive,  to  relinquish  to  the  Government  the  control 
and  operation  of  this  outlet,  dam,  and  gates  (par.  4),  but  not  the 
fee  of  the  property,  on  condition  that  certain  flows  of  water  be  main- 
tained in  the  Truckee  River  at  Floriston  (par.  4,  line  12),  above  the 
company's  present  works  and  plants,  and  on  the  further  condition 
that  the  Government  pay  all  expenses  of  operating  (par.  9,  line  10) 
the  gates,  one-half  the  cost  of  construction  (par.  11),  repairs,  and 
renewals  (par.  9,  line  7)  of  a  new  dam  and  gates  to  replace  the 
present  old  wooden  structure,  release  the  company  from  all  respon- 
sibility for  damages  (par.  8)  to  persons  and  property,  and  retain 
350  second-feet  of  the  stored  w^ater  in  Lake  Tanoe  (par.  4,  line  20) 
to  meet  the  company's  requirements  for  power  purposes  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months  siibsequent  to  the  irrigation  season. 

Water  available  for  irrigation  purposes  should  be  increased 
through  the  agreement  covering  the  present  outlet,  possibly  to  the 
amount  estimated  by  the  Reclamation  Service  of  200,000  acre- feet. 

The  new  dam  will  not  impound  more  water  than  formerly,  but  all 
may  be  discharged  more  enectively  through  the  larger  openings  to 
be  provided  and  by  dredging  the  approach  to  a  greater  depth. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  company's  claim  to  the  water  and  its  title 
to  the  present  dam  and  location  is  good;  that  it  will  have  a  good 
title  to  the  location  of  the  new  structure,  and  that  it  could  have  suc- 
cessfully prevented  the  Government  from  dredging  and  improving 
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the  Lake  Tahoe  outlet,  so  as  to  fully  utilize  the  surplus  waters  claimed 
by  the  Government.  Under  these  circumstances  the  agreement  up 
to  this  point  seems  reasonable  and  adequately  compensates  the  cwn- 
pany  for  the  simple  relinquishment  of  its  right  to  operate  the  gates. 

A  knowledge  of  the  location  and  careful  reading  of  the  agreement 
gives  the  impression  that  the  agreement  as  originally  considered 
was  practically  completed  with  me  provisions  of  paragraph  4.  It 
would  seem  that  later  additions  were  made  that  amount  practically 
to  a  blanket  permit  covering  the  entire  Lake  Tahoe-Truckee  River 
region  without  making  the  additions  agree  with  the  provisions  of 
the  original  sections. 

Second  diversion. — ^The  company  is  granted  additional  coYisidera- 
tion  in  paragraph  5  and  subsequent  paragraphs,  being  permitted  to 
divert  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  at  a  point  to  be  selected  by  it  later 
and  to  be  known  as  the  "second  diversion."     (Par.  5,  line  15.) 

"The  company  and  its  assigns  *  *  *  shall  have  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  use  the  waters  delivered  and  diverted  *  *  *  for 
such  power  purposes  as  it  or  thev  may  desire  at  any  point  or  points" 
before  the  water  is  returned  to  the  Truckee  River.    (Par.  6.) 

The  Government  agrees  to  deliver  all  the  water  of  the  lake  there- 
after to  the  second  diversion,  including  the  surplus  and  unappro- 
1)riated  water  heretofore  appropriated  by  the  Government  (Par.  5, 
ine  53;  par.  10,  line  11.) 

The  Government  also  agrees  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  natural 
or  Truckee  River  outlet  after  the  second  diversion  outlet  is  completed, 
using  the  natural  outlet  for  spillway  purposes  only.    (Par.  5,  line  53.) 

The  company  is  apparently  given  the  right  to  control  and  operate 
the  second  diversion  outlet  and  the  Government  the  right  to  "  regu- 
late." (Par.  5,  line  19.)  The  company  therefore,  when  the  second 
diversion  is  completed,  will  be  given  the  control  and  operation  of  the 
only  outlet  to  Lake  Tahoe  in  use. 

The  company  may  build  reservoirs  below  the  second  diversion  "  io 
store  waters  therefrom  "  (par.  5,  line  22)  for  power  purposes.  Com- 
pared with  the  supply  through  the  natural  outlet  now  used  these 
storage  requirements,  together  with  the  increased  evaporation  due  to 
increased  surface  exposure,  will  result  in  a  reduced  supply  of  water 
for  irrigation  purposes. 

The  only  limit  to  which  the  company  is  subjected  is  through  the 
provision  that  the  flow  at  Clark  Station  shall  not  be  less  than  before 
the  second  diversion  and  additional  reservoirs  were  permitted.  (Par. 
5,  line  37.)  This,  if  based  on  the  average  flow  as  of  date  of  signing 
contract  and  prior  thereto,  as  I  interpret  it,  would  deprive  tlw 
Reclamation  Service  of  the  increased  water  supply  (200,000  acre- 
feet)  secured  through  the  construction  of  the  new  dam  at  the  Truckee 
River  outlet,  and  leave  the  Government  in  control  and  operation  of 
the  unused  outlet  only. 

The  company  is  limited  to  the  withdrawal  of  475  acre- feet.  (I^. 
5,  line  29.)    It  is  not  clear  where  this  limitation  is  to  be  applied. 

The  Government  is  released  from  liability  for  damages  due  to  the 
discharge  in  the  Truckee  River  of  2,500  second-feet.  (Par.  8,  line  8.) 
It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  in  case  of  damage  that  it  was  caused 
by  exactly  this  discharge.  The  Government  does  not  seem  to  be 
actually  released  from  any  liability  under  this  provision. 
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The  Government  must  operate  and  control  the  reservoir  outlets 
storing  the  waters  from  second  diversion,  when  completed,  the  same 
as  provided  for  in  para^aph  4  for  the  control  and  operation  of  the 
Trucfcee  River  outlet.  (Par.  5,  line  21.)  Stored  in  reservoirs  to  the 
northeast  of  Lake  Tahoe,  probably  the  only  feasible  locations,  the 
waters  therefrom  would  be  discharged  40  miles  below  Floriston,  the 
point  at  which  it  is  provided  in  section  4  the  flow  of  400  to  500 
second-feet  must  be  maintained,  and  hence  nullifies  that  portion  of 
section  4.  It  will  be  possible,  however,  to  comply  with  the  condition 
that  a  reserve  of  350  second-feet  be  retained  in  the  reservoir  for  the 
company's  use  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  as  is  provided  for 
in  section  4. 

Survey  of  the  region  will  be  necessary  to  determine  total  power 
possibilities  under  uie  agreement.  To  the  north  and  east  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  using  Lake  Washoe  for  reservoir  purposes,  two  power  stations 
may  be  located  with  total  possible  output  of  60,000  horsepower. 
Under  the  agreement  also  and  in  lieu  of  the  above  a  power  station 
with  500  feet  head  and  about  15,000  horsepower  capacity  might  be 
located  near  Truckee  on  the  Truckee  River,  diverting  the  water  at  or 
near  the  present  Lake  Tahoe-Truckee  River  outlet. 

Forest  reserve  lands, — In  paragraph  7  the  company  is  permitted  to 
occupy  Government  lands  in  the  Truckee  River  watershea  for  storage 

Imrposes  and  for  the  location  of  power  plants.  A  number  of  reservoir 
ocations  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Truckee  River  have  heretofore 
been  surveyed  by  the  Reclamation  Service  and  recommended  for  con- 
struction. These  locations  were  in  part  in  the  forest  reserve,  but 
were  withdrawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  reclamation  pur- 
poses, and  are  no  longer  imder  the  control  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment. 

The  permission  given  in  the  ap*eement  to  the  company  to  occupy 
these  locations  would  indicate  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  itself  to  construct  the  reservoirs.  It  would  seem  some- 
what irregular  for  the  Reclamation  Service  to  withdraw  forest  lands 
for  reclamation  purposes,  and,  having  thus  obtained  control,  to  turn 
the  lands  over  to  a  power  company  tor  power  purposes,  for  this  use 
leaves  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  stored  water  available  for  irri- 
gation during  the  irrigation  season.  A  color  of  authority  may  be 
given  for  this  by  the  use  of  the  words  "  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
Truckee-Carson  project"  (Par.  5,  line  22.)  Otherwise,  it  is  un- 
likely the  company  will  actually  require  the  use  of  forest  reserve 
lands  to  carry  out  the  agreement.  Dependent  somewhat  on  the  point 
at  which  the  power  is  to  be  used  it  may  find  the  use  of  forest  lands 
for  transmission  lines  necessary,  and  application  will  probably  be 
made  later  for  the  right  to  so  use  some  forest  lands,  at  which  time  the 
usual  conditions  may  be  applied. 

Section  12  provides  in  effect  the  agreement  mav  be  canceled  in 
case  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  fulfill  its  terms  in 
controlling  the  flow  of  water  and  as  to  delivery  of  water  to  the  com- 
pany. And  it  is  further  provided  if  at  any  time  there  be  a  dispute 
between  the  parties  as  to  the  application  of  this  provision,  such  dis- 
pute shall  be  decided  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whose  deter- 
mination shall  be  final. 

In  paragraph  5,  line  17,  provision  is  made  that  the  second  diversion 
outlet  may  not  be  higher  uian  the  natural  outlet  to  the  lake,  but  its 
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depth  is  not  limited.  Retaining  control  and  operation  of  the  outlet 
the  company,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  has  the  enforcing  of  its  rights 
under  the  agreement  in  some  measure  in  its  own  hands  and  will  not 
be  compelled  to  rely  entirely  on  the  Grovemmwit's  good  faith  and 
promise  to  deliver  all  the  waters  of  the  lake  at  the  second  diversion 
outlet,  nor  submit  entirely  to  the  decisions  rendered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  case  of  disputes  which,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  cer- 
tainty given  to  the  provisions  of  the  agreement,  the  possible  change 
of  ownership  and  officials  10  years  hence  may  be  numerous.  Resort 
to  the  courts  under  the  circumstances  would  seem  inevitable.  They 
would  hardly  be  ousted. 

Objections  to  the  agreement  are  suggested:  (1)  Granting  of  the 
rights  in  perpetuity;  (2)  and  without  charge  for  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment property;  (3)  contract  is  vague  from  the  Grovemment's  side  and 
shoula  be  given  greater  certainty;  (4)  reasonably  complete  maps  and 

f)lans  not  having  been  made  a  part  of  the  agreement;  (5)  no  low 
evel  fixed  for  second  diversion  outlet;  (6)  the  company  is  allowed 
excessive  compensation  for  the  mere  relinquishment  of  the  right  to 
operate  gates;  (7)  the  net  result  of  the  making  of  the  agremient  is 
the  assurance  that  the  company's  operations  shall  not  result  in  a  leas 
flow  at  Clark  Station  for  the  use  of  the  Truckee-Carson  reclamation 
project  than  heretofore. 

A.  W.  M.\i>TBr. 


Personal. 

August  5,  1909. 
Mr.  CoERT  Du  Bois,  San  Francisco^  Cah 

.  Dear  Du  Bois:  Inclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  regarding 
the  proposed  contract  between  the  Intericwp  Department  and  the 
Truckee  Eiver  General  Electric  Co.,  which  Mr.  Pinchot  submitted 
to  the  President,  and  as  the  result  of  which  the  President  took  the 
action  described  in  my  last  letter  to  you.  It  is  of  the  utmos^t  im- 
portance that  the  statements  contained  in  this  memorandum  should 
fee  supported  as  fully  as  possible  by  the  results  of  a  study  of  condi- 
tions on  the  ground.  If  the  study  made  by  Mr.  Maltby  has  already 
gone  sufficiently  deep  to  accomplish  this,  then  no  further  study  fs 
necessary.  If  it  has  not  done  so,  and  my  impression  is  that  Mr. 
Maltby's  study  had  been  somewhat  general  and  hasty,  then  have  him, 
if  possible,  or  if  it  is  not  possible,  nave  Merrill  take  the  matter  up 
thoroughly.  If  this  matter  comes  up  again  when  Secretary  Baf- 
linger  returns  we  want  to  be  fully  prepared  at  all  points.  Since 
Secretary  Ballinger's  return  is  possibly  some  time  m  September, 
there  is  not  much  time  to  lose.  I  would  like  any  useful  information 
which  we  do  not  already  possess  regarding  the  essential  points 
brought  out  in  the  memorandum  generally.  The  most  important  of 
all  is  approximately  how  much  power,  in  addition  to  the  power  it 
now  controls,  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  would  control 
as  the  result  of  the  execution  of  this  contract.  If  possible,  I  would 
like  to  have  separately  an  approximation  of  the  power  whidi  the 
company  would  develop  under  the  contract  from  the  stored  water? 
of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  power  which  they  would  develop  from  the 
watersheds  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Truciee  River.    It  is  also  im- 
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portant  to  ascertain  what  reservoir  sites  on  or  off  national  forest  land 
the  company  would  control  as  the  result  of  the  execution  of  this 
contract  and  what  rights  of  way  across  national  forest  land  and 
other  public  lands  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  utilize  these  powers. 
Nobody  but  yourself,  Fritz,  and  the  man  who  makes  the  examination 
on  the  groimd  should  see  the  copy  of  Mr.  Pinchot's  memorandum 
to  the  President,  and  it  must  be  kept  absolutely  confidential,  of 
course,  for  reasons  outlined  in  my  last  letter. 

Your  letter  of  July  31,  with  the  clippings,  has  just  come.  I  think 
the  most  effective  way  to  meet  them  will  be  through  the  publicity 
gained  under  the  plan  involving  Mr.  Kent,  about  which  I  have 
written  you,  and  we  should  give  nothing  out  from  the  service  in  this 
connection.  It  might  be  a  good  thing  to  make  this  plain  to  Maltby. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

OvBRTON  W.  Price, 

Associate  Forester. 

1  also  inclose  a  copy  of  the  amended  agreement  as  was  prepared  by 
the  Interior  Department,  for  which  Mr.  Maltby  asked. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Sbrvice,  District  5, 
San  FraneiscOy  CaLj  August  ff,  1909. 
The  Forester, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:   I  transmit  herewith  a  report  by  Mr.  Maltby  on  the 
proposed   contract  hj  the  Eeclamation  Service  and  the  Truckee 
River  General  Electric  Co.,  together  with  a  note  by  Expert  O.  C. 
Merrill,  concurring  in  Mr.  Maltoy's  recommendations. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Coert  Du  Bois, 
Acting  District  Forester. 


[  Telegram.  1 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  11  ^  1909. 
Price, 

Forest  Service^  Washington^  D.  C: 
Your  letter  August  5  to  Du  Bois  received.  Does  Maltby's  report, 
transmitted  Au^st  6,  contain  all  information  desired  or  should  fur- 
ther field  examination  be  made  to  determine  approximate  pow^  de- 
velopment? Maltby  probably  not  available  at  present  and  Merrill 
on  other  important  work,  but  examination  can  be  made  if  essential. 

Olmsted. 


August  12,  1909. 
District  Forester, 

San  FranciscOj  Cal. 
Dear  Mr.  Ooi sted  :  Mr.  Du  Bois's  letter  of  August  3,  with  inclos- 
ure,  is  received.    The  forester  is  glad  to  get  the  information  your 
letter  contains,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  service  should  not  at  this 
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time  ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  the  withdrawak  of 
the  tracts  already  covered  by  the  reclamation  withdrawals  and  also 
the  lands  in  section  28,  T.  13  N.,  R.  17  E.^  M.  D.  M.,  known  as  the 
Emerald  Bay  Reservoir  site.  The  question  will  be  further  con- 
sidered, however,  upon  Mr.  Pinchot's  return  from  the  West. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

(Signed)  W.  J.  Mangar, 

Acting  Law  O'fficer, 


f  Telegram.] 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultdiub, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington^  D.  (7.,  August  13^  1909. 
Olmsted, 

Forest  Service^  San  Francisco j  Col. 
Absolutely  essential  Merrill  commence  examination  earliest  pjos- 
sible  moment.  He  should  ^ve  particular  attention  to  ascertaining 
approximate  power  possibilities,  territory  involved,  opportuni^  for 
monopoly,  and  other  essential  conditions  needed  as  basis  for*  final 
consideration  proposed  contract.    Letter  follows. 

Overton  W.  Price. 


f  Telegram.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  13^  1909. 

GlFPORD  PiNCHOT, 

National  Irrigation  Congress^  Spokane j  Wash,: 
(If  not  there  ascertain  new  address  and  forward.) 
Just  had  satisfactory  conference  Senator  Newlands,  to  whom  pro- 
posed contract  has  been  referred,  about  which  you  prepared  m&m- 
randum.  Designation  committee  of  which  you  will  be  member  prob- 
able to  investigate  actual  conditions  and  report  fully  with  recommen- 
dations.   Letter  JDenver  follows. 

Pricb. 


August,  13,  1909. 
District  Forester, 

San  Francisco^  Cal, 
Dear  Fritz:  I  have  lust  learned  from  Senator  Newlands,  with 
whom  I  had  a  two-hours'  conference  this  morning,  that  the  President 
has  referred  the  proposed  contract  with  the  Truckee  River  Grenend 
Electric  Co.  to  him  tor  his  recommendation.  Senator  Newlands  will 
probably  recommend  to  the  President  at  once  the  immediate  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  study  conditions  on  the  ground  and  make  their 
recommendations  to  him.  This  committee  will  probably  consist  of 
Mr.  Pinchot,  Newell,  Leighton.  the  chief  hydrographer  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  and  Marshall,  cnief  of  the  dorps  of  Engineers,  Whit- 
ney, chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  and  an  eminent  engineer  of  nationtl 
standing,  whom  the  President  will  select    This  gives  us  tjiree  meoi 
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Mr.  Pinchot,  Leighton,  and  Whitney,  on  our  side  from  the  beginning. 
Newall  and  Marshall,  Chief  of  Engineers,  will  be  on  tKe  other  side, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  eminent  engineer  will  see  the  thing  straight 
and  help  to  swell  our  majority. 

As  I  have  just  wired  you,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
Merrill  should  conmience  an  examination  and  ascertain,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  advance  of  the  work  of  the  committee,  what  the  essential 
facts  are  regarding  conditions  on  the  ground.  Maltby's  reports  have 
been  valuable,  but  they  lack  the  definiteness  and  also  the  adequacy 
which  can  come  only  from  a  thorough  study  of  physical  conditions 
on  the  ground  itself. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  , 

Associate  Forester. 

Please  keep  the  proposed  appointment  of  a  committee  by  the 
President  absolutely  confidential.  No  one  but  you  must  know  of  it 
until  it  is  done  and  made  public. 


[Telegram.] 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  15^  1909. 
Price, 

Forest  Service^  Washington^  D.  C: 
Merrill  begins  examination  Tahoe  Truckee  to-morrow.     Action 

Eroposed  lease  land  for  ranger  site  on  lake  delayed  account  Kent 
eing  on  hunting  trip  out  of  communication.    He  returns  to-morrow. 

Olmsted. 


August  16,  1909. 
Mr.  GiTPORD  Pinchot, 

Care  Forest  Supervisor^  Deadwood^  S,  Dak. 

Dear  Mr.  Pinchot:  I  had  two  conferences  to-day  with  Senator 
Newlands,  at  the  second  of  which  Mr.  Bien  was  present 

The  Senator  will  recommend  to  the  President  immediately  the 
desi^ation  of  yourself,  Newell,  Leighton,  and  Marshall,  Chief  of 
Enmneers,  to  act  as  a  committee  in  a  thorough  investigation  of  all 
co^itions  involved  in  the  proposed  contract  with  the  Truckee  River 
(jeneral  Electric  Co.  Senator  Newlands's  letter  to  the  President  will 
also  suggest  that  the  Reclamation  Service  employ  an  engineer  of 
national  reputation  to  share  in  the  investigation  conducted  by  this 
committee.  Whitney  will  be  left  off,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
should  be. 

Bien^  of  course,  did  his  best  to  induce  the  Senator  to  recommend 
immediate  action  upon  the  contract,  but  happily  there  is  no  danger 
of  that.  The  only  thing  I  regret  about  the  business  is,  that  it  roay 
interfere  with  your  holiday,  but  I  don't  believe  it  will  do  so  seriously, 
because  10  days  on  the  ground,  at  most,  ought  to  be  enough. 

Senator  Newlands  showed  me  the  draft  for  his  proposed  letter  to 
the  President  and  let  me  make  some  suggestions  regarding  it,  some 
of  which  he  took.  We  would  write  the  letter  somewhat  differently. 
But  one  of  its  good  points  is,  that  it  makes  absolutely  plain  that  the 
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central  question  involved  is  not  the  question  whether  the  BeclamatioD 
Service  gets  what  it  wants,  but  whether  the  proposed  contract  is  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  conservation.  This  is  brought  out 
without  taking  sides,  but  it  is  brought  out  clearly.  Naturally,  Bien 
and  I  differed  at  nearly  every  point  in  the  second  conference  with 
Senator  Newlands.  But  we  did  so  with  entire  friendliness,  and  there 
was  not  and  will  not  be  any  temper.  I  also  made  it  plain  to  the 
Senator,  in  a  talk  we  had  after  Bien  went  awav,  that  in  this  matter 
the  service  had  never  questioned  the  motive  of  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice, but  only  its  judgment. 

I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  am  sending  to-day  to  Secretary  Gar- 
field.   All  well  here. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Overton  W.  Price. 


August  16,  1909. 
Hon.  James  R.  Garfield, 

Garfield  Building^  Cleveland^  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  had  a  note  from  Mr.  Pinchot  several  davs 
ago  asking  me  to  get  the  facts  regarding  Mr.  Bien's  statement  to  Mr. 
Pinchot  that  last  winter  you  were  about  to  approve  a  contract  with 
the  Truckee  River  Greneral  Electric  Co.  similar  to  the  one  now  pro- 
posed and  to  send  these  facts  to  you. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  thoroughlv  with  Bien.  His  statement, 
in  effect,  is  that  a  proposed  contract  with  the  Truckee  River  General 
Electric  Co.  was  submitted  to  you  by  Mr.  Newell  in  December,  1908; 
tlmt  you  considered  it  informally,  and  that  Bien  thinks  Mr.  Newell 
thought  that  you  thought  it  was  all  right.  I  asked  him  if  the  con- 
tract was  the  same  contract  as  the  one  now  proposed,  to  which  he 
replied  that  he  was  not  sure,  but  that  he  did  not  think  it  was.  His 
further  statement  is  that  in  April,  1908,  you  signed  a  short  letter,  at 
Mr.  NewelKs  request,  to  the  representative  of  the  Truckee  River  CJen- 
eral  Electric  Co.,  stating  that  provided  an  agreement  could  be 
reached  which  would  safeguard  the  public  interest  you  would  be  glad 
to  approve  it.  I  asked  him  if  this  letter  referred  to  any  specific 
form  of  contract,  either  drawn  or  contemplated,  and  he  said  no.  I 
asked  him  further  whether,  in  his  jud^ent,  it  bound  the  department 
to  execute  any  contract  at  all  with  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric 
Co.,  and  he  said  no.  And  I  asked  him  still  further  whether,  in  his 
judgment,  the  writing  of  this  letter  by  you  could  in  any  way  be 
taken  as  a  commitment  of  you  to  the  execution  of  the  contract  now 
under  consideration,  and  again  he  said  no. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Bien's  statement  to  Mr.  Pinchot  that  you  were 
about  to  approve  a  contract  similar  to  the  one  now  proposed  was,  in 
my  judgment,  like  other  statements  made  by  the  Reclamation  Service 
regarding  the  proposed  contract,  not  untruthful  in  intent,  but  utterly 
misleading  in  effect.  Mr.  Bien,  like  Mr.  Newell,  has  been  and  is  still 
under  heavy  stre&s  and  has  made  partisan  statements  about  the  pro- 
posed contract  which  we  would  not  have  made  were  not  the  stress 
so  severe.  All  this  implies  no  criticism  on  my  part  of  Bien  i>er- 
sonally,  because  I  like  him,  and  I  believe  implicitly  that  he  means  to 
do  right. 
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I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  confidential  letter  to  Mr.  Pinchot  regarding 
later  developments  in  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  matter.  A 
further  conference  with  Senator  Newlands  this  afternoon  makes 
certain  his  immediate  recommendation  to  the  President  of  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  gentlemen  enumerated  in  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Pinchot,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Whitney. 
With  best  wishes,  faithfully  yours, 

Overton  W.  Price. 


[Telegram.] 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  19^  1909. 
Forester,  Washington^  D.  C: 

San  Francisco  papers  report  that  on  Kent's  protest  the  President 
has  ordered  delay  on  action  Truckee  General  Electric  contract  pend- 
ing further  investigation.  Is  this  true,  and  if  so,  is  proposed  con- 
tract available  for  public  scrutiny? 

Olmsted. 


[Indorsement  at  top  of  following  letter.] 


Dear  Price  :  This  is  admirable,  atid  so  is  your  letter  to  Garfield, 
don't  believe  I  shall  miss  my  two  weeks  fishing  anyhow.    G.  P. 


[Telegram.] 

U.  S.  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
yf  ashington^  D.  C,  August  W^  1909. 
District  Forester^ 

San  Francisco^  Cal,: 
Should  we  be  questioned  regarding  rumor  that  President  will 
appoint  committee  to  investigate,  we  must  absolutely  decline  to  dis- 
cuss it  imtil  oflScially  informed  that  such  a  conmiittee  will  or  will 
not  be  appointed,  when  I  shall  wire  you.  I  see  no  reason  for  with- 
holding essential  points  proposed  contract,  since  it  is  in  no  sense 
confidential  document.  This  should  be  done  only  to  give  information 
asked. 

Price. 


[Telegram.] 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington^  D.  C.^  August  20, 1909. 
District  Forester, 

San  Francisco y  Cal.: 
My  and  your  official  statement  must  be  that  we  are  definitely  and 
oflkially  informed  that  action  upon  proposed  Truckee  River  general 
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electric  contract  is  withheld,  but  thai  we  decline  absolutely  to  com- 
ment in  any  way  upon  newspaper  reports  ihat  this  is  at  the  Presi- 
dent's direction. 

O.  J.  Price. 


[Telesrram.] 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington^  D.  C,  August  20, 1909. 
District  Forester, 

San  Francisco^  Cal.: 
I  wrote  you  fully  13th  regarding  Truckee  River  general  electric. 
If  letter  has  not  come,  please  wire. 

O.  J.  Price. 


[Teleiirram.] 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  20, 1909. 
Price, 

Forest  Service,  Washington^  D.  C: 
Have  your  letter  13th,  but  want  official  confirmation  of  newspaper 
reports.    Also  instructions  as  to  whether  the  essential  points  in  pro- 
posed contract  may  be  given  to  public. 

Olmstb). 


August  24,  1909. 
Mr.  Overton  W.  Price, 

Forest  Service,  Washington,  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Price  :  All  well  so  far.  Our  friends  the  enemy  failed  to  cap- 
ture the  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress,  although  they  did 
ofet  the  resolutions  committee,  but  the  resolution  indorsing  Eddy's 
Public  Domain  League  was  turned  down  on  the  floor,  thanks  to 
Goudy.    Also  one  indorsing  the  F.  S.  was  passed. 

Mr.  Hardtner,  of  Louisiana,  is  on  the  train  and  has  just  told  me  of 
a  paper  of  F.  C.  Zachary,  oi  New  Orleans,  which  appeared  about 
June  1  on  "  The  power  of  the  State  to  control  methods  of  cutting." 
If  you  can  lay  your  hand  on  it,  I  should  greatly  like  to  see  a  copy. 
It  may  be  in  conservation. 

If  you  have  any  chance,  put  off  the  examination  of  the  Tnickee- 
Tahoe  matter  until  about  October  1.  In  that  case  I  shall  be  able  \fi 
get  my  vacation. 

Kelleter  is  doing  beautifully  on  the  Black  Hills.    Things  are  quiet- 
ing down  tremendously  and  it  is  becoming  evident  that  tne  men  ^ho 
were  opposing  us  there  were  principally  promoters  of  fake  mining 
companies.    All  well.    I  wish  you  were  not  in  Washington. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

GnTORD  PiNCHOT,  Forestev. 
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[Telegram.] 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  24, 1909. 
Price, 

Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Company  at  work  at  new  dam  at  Tahoe.  Kent  fears  they  are 
planning  to  work  estoppel  on  account  lacher  of  Government  and 
riparian  owners.  Kent  would  enjoin,  except  that  he  does  not  wish 
interfere  with  Truckee-Carson  project.  He  will  fi^ht  unless  Gov- 
ernment stops  them.  Suit  started  by  Kent  may  be  hard  to  stop,  as 
it  is  likely  to  be  taken  up  by  others  having  no  sympathy  with  Kec- 
lamation  plans.    Wire  advice. 

Olmsted. 

[Indorsement] 

Until  a  conclusion  is  reached  in  reference  to  the  contract  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Government,  Forest  Service  should  not  take  or 
suggest  any  legal  action. 


r  Telegram.] 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  26, 1909. 
Olmsted, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.: 
Construction  dam  will  not  prejudice  Government's  case  if  pro- 
posed contract  not  executed.  Not  necessary  from  our  standpoint  for 
Kent  to  proceed,  but  he  should  do  as  he  thinks  best  to  protect  his 
own  interests.  Our  only  and  urgent  duty  this  case  is  to  gather  all 
physical  and  other  facts  aflfecting  proposed  contract. 

Overton  W.  Price. 


August  26,  1909. 
When  action  is  taken  on  this  contract  see  letter  of  August  24, 1909. 
Mono  uses  California-Nevada  Electric  Power  Co.'s  reservoir  and 
conduit.    February  28,  1907. 

A.  C.  Shaw. 


[Telegram.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  Sly  1909. 

GiFFORD  PiNCHOT, 

Care  Forest  Service,  San  Francisco,  Cal.: 
Bien  and  I  agree  that  appointment  proposed  committee  Tahoe  un- 
likely until  after  decision  reached  regarding  other  matters.    Nothing 
in  sight  here  to  interfere  or  which  should  interfere  Avalon.    All  welL 

Price. 
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Possible  Poweb  Oxjtput  or  Tbuckee  Riteb  Watebshed  Above  Clabk  Station, 

Nev. 

August  31,- 1909. 

WEBBEB  lake  POWEB  PLANT. 

Location :  Takes  water  from  Webber  Laka     Plant  located  on  shores  of  Little 
Truckee  Reservoir  No.  1.     Canal,  li  miles. 
Head  available,  ±200. 
Storage  capacity,  20.000  acre-feet. 
Assumed  evaporation  losses.  1,600  acre-feet 
Available  nniform  run-off,  42  second-feet. 
Power,  at  80  per  cent  efficiency,  42X200X^^=765  horsepower. 

INDEPENDENCE   LAKE   POWEB   PLANT. 

Location:  Takes  water  from  Independence  Lake.  Power  house  located  on 
canal  from  Little'  Truckee  Reservoir  No.  1  to  Twin  Valley.  Length  of  canal, 
4^  miles. 

Head  available,  ±530. 

Storage  capacity,  15,500  acre-feet. 

Assumed  evaporation  losses,  1,800  acre-feet. 

Available  uniform  run-off,  27  second-feet. 

Power,  at  80  per  cent  efficiency,  27X530X^—1,300  horsepower. 

TWIN   VALLEY  POWEB  PLANT. 

Location :  Takes  water  from  Little  Truckee  Reservoir,  delivering  same  at 
I)ower  house  on  shore  of  Twin  Valley  Reservoir.    Canal,  15  miles. 

Head  available,  ±200  feet 

Storage  capacity:  Little  Truckee  Reservoir  No.  1,  60,000  acre-feet;  Webber 
Lake  Reservoir,  20,000  acre-feet. 

Evaporation  losses,  assumed,  5,000  acre-feet. 

Net  storage  capacity,  75,000  acre-feet. 

Available  uniform  run-off:  Little  Truckee  No.  1,  137  second-feet;  Lake  Inde- 
pendence, 27  second  feet;  total,  164  second-feet. 

Power,  at  80  per  cent  efficiency,  164X200XtV=3,000  horsepower. 

PBOSSEB   CBEEK    POWEB   PLANT. 

Location:  Takes  water  from  Twin  and  Euer  Valleys,  including  the  water 
from  the  Twin  Valley  power  house.     Length  of  canal,  etc.,  7  mile& 

Head  available,  ±500. 

Storage  capacity :  Twin  Valley.  27,000  acre-feet ;  Euer  Valley,  5,000  acre-feet 

Evaporation  losses,  assumed,  2,000  acre-feet 

Net  storage,  30,000  acre-feet. 

Available  uniform  run-off:  Twin  and  Euer  Valleys,  62  second-feet;  from 
Twin  Valley  power  house,  164  second-feet;  total,  226  second-feet 

Power,  at  80  per  cent  efficiaicy,  226X500X^=10,250  horsepower. 

TBUCKEE  POWEB  PLANT. 

Location:  Takes  water  from  Donner,  Cold,  and  Trout  Creeks;  power  house 
just  below  highway  bridge  across  Truckee  River  at  Truckee. 
Canal  length,  ±4  miles. 
Head  available,  ±140  feet. 
Storage  capacity,  net,  45,000  acre-feet. 
Available  uniform  run-off,  89  second-feet 
Power,  at  80  per  cent  efficiency,  89X140X^^=1,130  horsepower. 
With  30.000  acre-feet  storage. 
Available  run-off,  68  second-feet. 
Power,  at  80  per  cent  efficiency,  68X140X^=870  horsepower. 

BOCA    POWER   PLANT. 

Tx)wer  Prosser  Creek  development,  taking  water  from  Lower  Prosser  Credt, 
below  outlet  of  Alder  Creek,  conducting  same  to  power  house  at  Boca, 
Canal  length,  ±4  miles. 
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Head  available.  ±325  feet. 

Storage  capacity,  none. 

Available  from  regular  flow  of  stream,  10  socond-feet ;  available  from  Prosser 
Creek  power  house,  226  second-feet;  total,  236  second-feet. 

Power,  at  80  per  cent  efficiency,  236  X  325X3^7= 7, (KX)  borseiwwer. 

Truckee  River,  Truckee  to  Boca,  canal,  ±9  miles. 

Head  available,  225  feet. 

Water  available  from  Truckee  i)ower  plant,  81)  s<»c(md-ftH?t ;  from  Truckee 
River,  30  second-feet;  total,  119  second-feet. 

Power  at  80  per  cent  efficiency,  119X225XiV~2,4(M)  horsci>ower. 

Total  power,  9,400  hor8ei)ower. 

FLORI8TON    POWKR    PLANT. 

(T'sing  Truckee  River  from  Hora  in  Flori.ston.) 

Head  available,  235  feet. 

Water  available  from  Prosser  Creek,  23(5  stHond-fcct :  from  Truckee  River, 
119  second-feet;  total,  .355  second-feet.  From  Little  Truckee,  47  second-feet; 
grand  total,  402  second-feet. 

Power  at  80  per  cent  efficiency,  402  X  235  X  ,V  ^ s.r»00  horsepower. 

ISumiiuii'i/  of  yoiccr  d*i'('lopntcnt.s  aborr  Florisfnu. 


liociilioii. 


IIea«l.        Wiilor. 


Ftef.        Sfc.feet. 

Webber  Lalce i  2(KI  42 

Independence  Lake ±r»;i()  i  27 

Twin  Valley ±  2(X)  1 64 

Prosser  Creek i'liX)  I  226 

Truckee ±  140  ,  89 

Boca ±;i2o  I  236 

J:22:)  iin 

FIori?ton ±  Zio  402 

Total 


Horse- 
power. 


76.') 
1,300 
3,000 
10,250 
1,130 
7,000 
2,400 
8,600 

34,445 


POSSIBLE  POWKU  I)K\  KI,OPM  KNTS    FKOM    LAKK  TAIIOK. 

Ijthr   W'usJhh'  jHnnr  pJunt. 

Takes  water  by  tunnels  from  l^ake  Tnlioe  to  a  point  (»n  sluircs  of  Luke  Wasboe 
near  Franktown. 

length  of  tunnel,  4  miles;  canal  and  i»ipe,  lA  miles. 

Head  available,  ±1,150  feot. 

Water  available  31)4  second-feet. 

Power  at  80  per  cent  efficiency,  3I>4X1,150X  j\     41,200  horsepower. 

Litttc  Vnllvy  d(  rdopnicnt. 

Head  available,  ±1,400  foet. 

Water  available,  15  second-fei^t. 

Power  at  SO  per  cent  efficiency,  15Xl,4<H)XxV— l''^'^^  liorsei)ower. 

Total  at  Lake  Washoe  plant,  44,000  horsepower. 

Stniniboat  Vallry  poiicr  plant. 

Head  available,  :t5(K)  feet. 

Water  available:  Tahoe,  31)4  second-feet :  Little  Vnlley,  15  se<'ond-feet ;  totnl, 
409  second-feet.  Evai)oration  losses  in  Washoe,  3(),(KK)  jicre-feet,  equals  41 
second-feet.    Total  available,  308  second-f(H?t. 

Power  at  80  per  cent  efficiency,  3G8X500Xt'x  =  1G,754J  horsepower. 
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Clarks  Station  power  plant. 
Tnickee  River,  Vista  to  Clarke  Station. 

Head  available,  ±200  feet 

Water  available :  From  Florlston  plant,  402  second-lDeet ;  from  Steamboat  Val- 
ley plant,  368  second-feet ;  total  770  second-feeL  Irrigation  uses,  Reno  Valley, 
50  second-feet;  Steamboat  Valley,  20  second-feet  Available  for  power,  700 
second- feet 

Power  at  80  per  cent  ^ciency,  700X200X^1^  =12,700  horsepower. 

Summary  of  development  from  Lake  Tahoe  and  Lower  Truckee  River. 

Honepover. 

Lake  Washoe  plant 44,000 

Steamboat  Valley  plant 16.T50 

Clarks  Station  plant      i 12,700 

Total 73,450 

From  Upper  Truckee 34,445 

Grand  total 107,86 

Possible  storage  reservoirs  and  available  capacities,  Truckee  River  watenhei. 

Acre-fwt 

Webber  Lake 18,400 

Little  Truckee  No.  1 56,«iO 

Henness  Pass 19,000 

Lake  Independence 14,700 

Twin  VaUey 25,500 

Euers  Valley *4,500 

Donner  Lake 43,000 

Squaw  Valley *4,000 

Dog  Valley 6,00'> 

Lake  Tahoe : 292,000 

Lake  Washoe 100,000 

Little  Valley *2,000 

Storage  exclusive  of  Lake  Tahoe 192,000 

Present  power  development  on  Truckee  River. 


Name. 


WatCT.t 


Head.* 


Hone- 
povff, 

eeet 


Floriston  Pulp  &  Paper  Ck).,  at  FlorisUm 

Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.: 

AtForad 

AtFleish 

Washoe  Power  &  Development  Ck).,  at  Mogul. 
Reno  Power,  Light  &  Water  Co.,  at  Reno 


SecfeeL 
400 

400 
300 

300 
250 


Fkd. 
56 

85 
136 
88 
41 


Total. 


S,(MS 


*  Not  available  for  use  as  merely  restorage  of  Lake  Tahoe  waters  but,  on  cootiVT' 
entailing  loss  of  30,000  acre-feet  by  evaporation. 

1  Estimated. 

2  B>om  indenture  dated  Oct.  15,  1908. 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service,  District  5, 
San  Francisco^  CdL.^  September  4j  1909. 
The  Forester,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  inclosing  you  herewith  a  memorandum  prepared 
by  Mr.  Merrill,  of  this  office,  showing  approximately  the  possible 
power  output  of  the  Truckee  River  watershed,  above  Clark  Station, 

It  is  hoped  early  next  week  to  be  able  to  get  information  concern- 
ing the  early  history,  or^nization,  and  transferred  rights  of  the 
power  plants  now  operatmg  on  the  Truckee  River.  This  informa- 
tion will  be  embraced  in  a  formal  report,  which  will  soon  be  sub- 
mitted, together  with  maps  showing  the  location  of  the  present  power 
plants  ana  the  possible  location  for  other  power  plants  on  the  water- 
shed of  the  Truckee  River. 

Very  truly,  yours,  G.  M.  Homaks, 

Acting  District  Forester. 


September  7, 1909. 
Mr.  O.  C.  Merrii/L, 
San  Fraiunsco^  Cal. 
Mr  Dear  Mr.  Merrii4l:  I  am  greatly  in  your  debt  for  the  parallel 
column  copy  of  the  Garfield-Ballinger  contracts.    I   am  sending 
copies  of  these  to  Mr.  Garfield  and  Mr.  Price.    Personally,  I  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  look  them  over,  but  shall  take  tiie  papers  with  me  to 
San  Clemente  and  go  over  them  then. 
I  am  firreatly  in  your  debt  for  your  prompt  attention  to  this  matter. 
Very  sincerely,  yours. 

Forester. 
Signed  (by  instructions)  in  the  abs^ice  of  Mr.  Pinchot. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service,  Angeles  National  Forest, 

Los  Angeles^  Cd.^  September  7, 1909. 
Mr.  Overton  W.  Price, 

Associate  Forester^  Washington^  D.  G. 
Dear  Price  :  The  inclosed  parallel  column  comparison  of  the  Gar- 
field-Ballinger Truckee  general  electric  contracts  was  made  by  Mr. 
0.  C.  Merrill,  of  the  San  Francisco  office,  showing  whether  or  not 
it  was  true  that  Mr.  Gi^rfield,  as  claimed  by  the  reclamation  people, 
had  approved  a  contract  substantially  line  the  one  to  which  we 
object. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  go  over  it  yet,  but  shall  before  I  cet  back 
from  San  Clemente,  and  there  is  little  to  do,  anyhow,  as  to  the  facts 


23914**— H.  Doc.  451, 62-2- 
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of  the  matter.    I  am  more  and  more  clear  that  we  have  got  that 
situation  just  where  we  want  it. 
Yours,  as  always, 

GiTPORD  PiNCHOT,  Forestcr. 

Signed  (by  instructions)  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pinchot. 
(Incls. :) 


OABFIELD  COirrBACT. 

This  indenture,  made  and  entered 
into  this  15th  day  of  October,  1908, 
by  and  between  Murray  F.  VandaU 
and  Sonia  F.  VandaH,  his  wife,  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California,  parties  of  the  first 
part,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, party  of  the  second  part 

Witnesseth : 


That  the  said  parties  of  the  first 
part.  In  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
one  (1)  dollar  to  them  in  hand  paid  by 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  the 
receipt  of  which  Is  hereby  acknowl- 
edged, and  In  consideration,  further, 
of  the  conditions,  covenants,  and 
agreements  of  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part  hereinafter  expressed  and 
contained,  do  by  these  presents  grant, 
bargain,  and  sell,  convey  and  confirm 
unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part, 
its  successors  and  assigns: 

All  that  certain  piece  or  parcel  of 
land,  comprising  about  fifty-four  (54) 
acres,  situate  In  the  county  of  Placer, 
State  of  California,  being  portion  of 
section  seven  (7),  in  township  fifteen 
(15)  north,  of  range  seventeen  (17) 
east,  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian, 
according  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment survey,  and  being  particu- 
larly bounded  and  described  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit: 


Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  northwest  quarter  (i)  of  the 
northwest  quarter  ( i )  of  section  seven 
(7)  in  township  fifteen  (15)  north, 
range  seventeen  (17)  east,  Mount  Di- 
ablo base  and  meridian,  according 
to  the  United  States  Government 
survey;   thence  south  and  along  the 


BAIXnrOBB  OONTSACT. 

This  agreement,  made  this  thir- 
teenth day  of  May,  1909,  by  and  be- 
tween the  Truckee  River  (3eii«^  El«^ 
trie  Company,  a  corporation  organiied 
and  existing  in  the  State  of  Califomii, 
its  successors  and  assigns,  party  of 
the  first  part,  hereinafter  styled  U» 
"Company,"   and  the   United  States, 

acting  In  this  l)ehalf  by , 

Director  of  the  United  States  Recla- 
mation Service,  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, party  of  the  second  part 

Witnesseth: 


Whereas,  the  company  claims  title 
to  a  tract  approximately  flfty-foor 
acres,  in  the  State  of  California,  at 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe  into  Tnickee 
River,  together  with  the  dam  now  con- 
structed upon  said  premises  near  the 
head  of  Truckee  River  and  the  tene- 
menta  hereditaments,  appurtenances, 
and  easements  thereunto  bdonjon^ 
and  by  means  of  said  dam  now  repi* 
lates  the  fiow  of  waters  so  as  to  be 
available  for  use  in  the  operation  of 
several  plants  and  factories  on  Trockee 
River  hereinafter  mentioned;  and 
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west  boundary  of  said  northeast  quar- 
ter of  the  northwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion seven,  four  hundred  and  fifty 
(450)  feet;  thaice  east  four  hundred 
(400)  feet;  thence  south  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy  (870)  feet  to  the 
south  boundary  of  said  northeast 
quarter  of  northwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion sev^;  thrace  east  along  said 
south  boundary  two  hundred  and  four 
(204)  feet  and  to  a  point  twenty  (20) 
feet  easterly  from  the  easterly  bank 
of  the  Truckee  River;  thence  north 
fifty-two  (52)  d^rrees  east,  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  (463)  feet,  and 
to  a  point  twenty  (20)  feet  easterly 
from  said  easterly  bank;  thence  south 
fifty-one  degrees  east  four  hundred 
and  sixty-three  (463)  feet  to  the  south- 
east comer  of  said  northeast  quarter 
of  northwest  quarter  of  section  sey&i ; 
thence  south  forty  degrees  four  min- 
utes east  one  thousand  and  eighty-one 
(1,081)  feet,  and  to  the  westerly  shore 
of  Lake  Tahoe;  thence  northerly  along 
the  westerly  shore  of  Lake  Tahoe  to 
the  comer  of  fractional  sections  six  (6) 
and  sevoi  (7)  in  said  township  and 
range;  thence  west  along  the  north 
boundary  of  said  section  seven,  two 
thousand  and  eight  (2,008)  feet  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 

Together  with  the  dam  now  con- 
structed upon  said  premises  near  the 
head  of  Truckee  River,  and  all  other 
tenements,  hereditaments,  and  appur- 
tenances thereunto  belonging  or  in 
anywise  appertaining,  and  the  rever- 
sion and  reversions,  remainder  and  re- 
mainderS)  rents,  issues,  and  profits 
thereof; 

And  also  all  other  privileges,  rights, 
oDd  easements  granted  to  or  released 
in  favor  of  the  party  of  the  first  part 
by  the  Donner  Lumber  and  Boom 
Company  by  deed  dated  October  23, 
1902,  and  recorded  in  Book  78,  at  page 
565,  records  of  Placer  Ck>unty,  (3ali- 
fomia. 


Whereas,  the  United  States  desires 
to  utilize  the  waters  stored  in  Lake 
Tahoe,  in  connection  with  the  Truckee- 
Garson  project  in  Nevada,  constructed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  June  17,  1902  (32 
Stat,  388),  known  as  the  reclamation 
act,  and  claims  under  appropriations 
made  by  it  or  on  its  behalf  the  un- 
appropriated and  surplus  waters  of 
Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Tmckee  River 
for  irrigation  and  other  uses  in  con- 
nection with  said  Truckee  -  CJarson 
project  and  In  this  connection  has  also 
reserved  the  public  lands  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity;  and 
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To  have  and  to  hold  all  and  sin^- 
lar  the  said  premises,  together  with 
the  appurtenances,  unco  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part,  and  to  its  succes- 
sors and  assigns  forever. 

Subject,  nevertheless  to  the  follow- 
ing conditions,  covenants,  and  agree- 
ments, all  of  which,  by  the  acceptance 
of  this  conveyance,  are  assumed  and 
agreed  to  be  performed  by  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors 
and  assigns,  namely: 


It  is  understood  by  the  parties  hereto 
that  the  said  lands  and  the  said  dam 
thereon  were  heretofore  acquired,  and 
until  the  execution  of  this  conveyance 
have  been  held  by  the  parties  of  the 
first  part  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
and  regulating  the  flow  of  water  from 
Lake  Tahoe  down  the  Truckee  River, 
where  such  water  is  used  in  the  oper- 
ation of  five  certain  power  plants  or 
factories  located  upon  the  banks  of 
said  river,  and  extending  from  Floris- 
ton to  a  point  near  the  town  of  Reno. 


The  said  power  plants  or  factories 
are  of  the  description  and  character 
set  forth  in  the  following  schedule : 


Whereas  the  parties  hereto  now  de- 
sire to  provide  for  the  utilisitioD  of 
all  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  of 
the  Truckee  River  for  irrigation  and 
power  purposes  in  such  manner  as  to 
protect  all  vested  rights  to  the  use 
thereof  for  such  purposes,  and  also  to 
avoid  waste  of  any  such  waters,  as  far 
as  may  be  practicable,  and  genenllf 
to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  for 
the  beneficial  utilization  of  the  waters 
of  Lake  Tahoe;  and 

Whereas  it  is  claimed  by  the  com- 
pany that  the  said  lands,  aggregating 
approximately  fifty-four  acres,  and  the 
dam  thereon  and  rights  appartenaot 
thereto  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe 
into  Truckee  River  were  acquired,  and 
are  now  held  and  have  for  a  Icmg  tiiK 
been  held  and  controlled  by  the  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  controlliBg 
and  regulating  the  fiow  of  wat^  frnn 
Lake  Tahoe  down  the  Truckee  River, 
where  such  water  is  used  in  the  opera- 
tion of  five  certain  power  plants  or 
factories  located  upon  the  hanks  of 
said  river  and  extending  from  Floris- 
ton, in  California,  to  a  point  at  or 
near  Reno,  in  Nevada. 

The  said  power  plants  or  factories 
are  of  the  description  and  character 
set  forth  in  the  following  schedule: 


Name. 

Location. 

Diversion 
capacity 
(cubic 
feet  per 
second). 

1 

Head 

(feet). 

Name. 

Location. 

Diveniee 
feeftpv 

Floriston  Pulp  & 

Paper  Ck). 
Truckee    River 

General  Electric 

Co. 

Florist(Hi.. 
Farad..... 

Fleish 

Mogul 

Reno 

400 
400 

300 
300 

280 

56 
85 

126 
88 

41 

Florlstoo  Pulp  &  Paper 

Co. 
Truckee  River  (General 

Electric  Co. 
Do 

Floriston.... 

Far«i 

FWsh. 

MoguL 

Reno 

401 

m 

30 

Do 

Washoe  Power  &  Devel- 
opment Co. 

Reno  Power,   Light  A 
Water  Co. 

an 

Washoe  Power  A 
Development  Co. 

Keno  Power,  Light 
&  Water  Co. 

dU 

It  being  understood  and  agreed  by 
the  parties  hereto  that  the  amounts 
of  water  above  specified  are  sufficient 
for  all  of  said  plants  and  factories, 
the  same  waters  being  used  succes- 
sively by  each  of  them  as  such  waters 
pass  down  the  said  river. 

And  this  conveyance  is  executed 
upon  and  subject  to  the  condition,  cov- 
enant, and  agreement  that  after  the 
execution  thereof,  the  flow  of  waters 
from  Lake  Tahoe  down  the  Truckee 


Therefore,  the  said  parties  hereof 
do  agree: 

1.  It  is  agreed  and  understood  that 
the  amounts  of  water  above  specified 
are  sufficient  for  all  of  said  plants  and 
factories,  the  same  waters  being  used 
successively  by  each  of  than  as  soch 
waters  pass  down  the  said  river. 

2.  It  is  further  understood  and 
agreed  that  in  order  that  the  flow  of 
said  waters  shall  continue  to  be  avail- 
able for  use  in  the  operation  of  said 
plants,  it  is  necessaiy  that  tlie  gates 
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RiTer  shall  be  so  controlled  and  regn- 
lated  tliat  the  said  waters  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  available  for  use  In  the 
operation  of  each  of  the  said  plants 
and  ftictories.  And  to  that  end  there 
shall  be  maintained  a  flow  of  water 
in  the  said  river  at  Floriston  afore- 
said of  not  less  than  500  cable  feet 
per  second  from  the  flrst  day  of  March, 
to  the  30th  day  of  September,  inclu- 
sive, in  each  year,  and  at  not  less 
than  400  cubic  feet  per  second  from 
rhe  first  day  of  Octol>er  to  the  last 
day  of  February,  inclusive,  in  each 
year. 


That  such  flow  shall  be  maintained 
each  year  so  long  as  the  said  water 
is  required  for  the  use  of  opera- 
tion of  the  said  five  plants  or  facto- 
ries, or  any  of  them,  by  the  present 
owners  or  holders  th^eof,  their  suc- 
cessors or  assigns;  and  also  to  that 
end  that  no  part  of  the  said  waters 
flawing  In  the  said  river  between  Flor- 
iston aforesaid  and  the  head  gates  of 
the  canal  of  the  R^o  Power,  Light 
k  Water  €k>mpany,  near  Reno,  shall 
be  diverted  from  the  said  river  by  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part,  its  suc- 
cesBcvaor  afislgns* 


of  the  dam  at  the  lake  outlet  should 
be  so  manipulated  that  the  flow  of 
the  Truckee  River  at  Floriston,  in  the 
State  of  California,  shall  not  be  less 
than  C>00  cubic  feet  per  second  from 
the  first  day  of  March  to  the  thirtieth 
day  of  September,  inclusive,  in  each 
year,  and  not  less  than  400  cubic  feet 
per  second  from  the  first  day  of  Octo- 
ber to  the  last  day  of  February,  in- 
clusive, in  each  year. 


and  so  that  the  lake  elevation  on  the 
first  day  of  October  shall  be  such  that 
it  shall  be  practicable  to  draw  350 
cubic  feet  per  second  at  any  time  in 
the  months  of  October,  November,  and 
Deceml>er. 


8.  In  order  that  there  shall  be  se- 
cured to  the  United  States  for  the  irri- 
gation and  other  uses  of  the  Truckee- 
Carson  project  all  the  water  supply 
available  by  storage  in  Lake  Tahoe, 
subject  only  to  the  conditions  of  flow 
and  other  conditions  herein  in  this 
agreement  flxed  by  the  parties,  the  com- 
pany covenants  and  agrees  forthwith 
to  reconstruct  its  said  dam  at  Lake 
Tahoe  and  to  build  new  outlet  works 
In  connection  therewith,  also  gate- 
keeper's buildings,  and  perform  the 
necessary  dredging  in  accordance  with 
plans  to  be  approved  by  the  Director 
of  the  Reclamation  Service,  and  to 
push  such  construction  to  completion 
at  the  earliest  date  practicable,  and 
to  complete  the  same  or  such  parts 
thereof  as  the  Director  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  may  require  on  or  before 
November  1,  1909.  Prior  to  November 
1,  1909,  such  changes  in  the  bridges, 
grade,  and  track  of  the  Lake  Tahoe 
Railway  and  Transportation  Company 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  discharge 
of  twenty-five  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second  down  the  Truckee 
River  without  damage  to  the  railroad 
shall  be  provided  and  the  expense 
thereof  shall  be  borne  by  the  corn- 
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pany;  and  until  such  changes  are 
made,  the  company  shall  be  reipoMi- 
ble  for  all  damage  to  lands  or  property 
on  the  margin  of  Lake  Tahoe  or  alwig 
the  Truckee  River,  and  the  company 
agrees  that  it  will  secure  the  full  con- 
sent of  the  Lake  Tahoe  Railway  and 
Tranaportation  Company  for  the  doin? 
of  such  work.  The  company  shall  not 
be  required  to  do  any  work  of  con- 
Btmcti(Hi  or  reconstruction  of  the  dam 
and  outlet  works  which  will  affect 
vested  rights  in  respect  to  the  waters 
of  Lake  Tahoe  and  Truckee  RiTer  as 
the  same  now  exists,  or  which  will 
subject  it  to  claims  for  damage  or  in- 
jury in  respect  thereof. 

4.  The  company  agrees  that,  subject 
to  the  conditions  of  flow  and  the  oiJa& 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  agree- 
ment, the  United  States,  commencing 
on  the  first  day  of  November,  1906, 
shall  have  the  actual  and  exduaive 
control  and  operation  of  said  dam  and 
outlet  works,  and  the  proper  officers 
and  agents  of  the  United  States  shaU 
at  all  times  have  unrestricted  access 
to  the  premises  and  the  right  to  use 
the  same  and  the  buildings  and  workB 
thereon  for  the  purposes  of  such  con- 
trol and  operation.  The  United  States 
covenants  and  agrees  that  after  as- 
suming control  hereunder  It  will  at  all 
times  properly  provide  for  such  con- 
trol and  operation  under  the  terms  of 
this  agreement  and  will  pay  all  the 
cost  and  expense  of  the  same.  In  the 
operation  of  said  works  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  outflow  of  Lake  Tahoe  the 
United  States  covenants  and  agrees  to 
so  manipulate  the  gates  of  the  dam  at 
the  lake  outlet  that  the  flow  of  tlie 
Truckee  River  at  Floriston,in  the  State 
of  California,  shall  not  be  less  than 
500  cubic  feet  per  second  from  the 
first  day  of  March  to  the  thirtieth  day 
of  September,  inclusive  of  each  year. 
and  not  less  than  400  cubic  feet  ^ 
second  from  the  first  day  of  Octobe 
to  the  last  day  of  February,  indu^^e^ 
in  each  year,  and  so  that  the  lake  de- 
vation  on  the  first  day  of  October  will 
be  such  that  it  shall  be  practicable  to 
draw  350  cubic  feet  per  second  at  any 
time  in  the  months  of  October.  No- 
vember, and  December.  Subject  to 
the  aforesaid  conditions  of  flow  airi 
lake  level  and  subject  to  the  rights  of 
the  company  and  other  owners  to 
maintain  and  operate  at  all  times  their 
respective  plants  and  factories  ts 
aforesaid,  and  subject  to  the  vested 
rights  In  Lake  Tahoe  and  In  the 
Truckee  River,  the  United  States  to 
the  operation  of  said  outlet    worts 
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shall  have  and  may  exercise  the  ex- 
cluslTe  right  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
water  through  said  works  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  deemed  best  by  the 
United  States  to  secui^e  for  its  use  in 
the  Truclcee-Carson  project,  for  irri- 
gation and  other  purposes,  all  the  wa- 
ter supply  available  by  storage  in 
Lake  Tahoe.  The  company  agrees 
that  after  July  1,  1909,  and  prior  to 
turning  over  tiie  exclusive  control  of 
the  dam  and  outlet  works  of  Lake 
Tahoe  to  the  United  States,  the  com- 
pany will  operate  the  gates  for  the 
discharge  of  water  into  Truckee  River 
according  to  such  schedule,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  this  con- 
tract, as  may  be  furnished  by  or  un- 
der authority  of  the  Director  of  the 
Reclamation  Service. 

5.  Whenever  the  company  shall  re- 
lieve the  United  States  from  its  agree- 
ment to  operate  the  outlet  works,  so 
as  to  deliver  water  in  the  manner  and 
In  the  amount  as  hereinbefore  speci- 
fied, from  Lake  Tahoe  to  the  power 
plants  on  the  Truckee  River,  and  the 
company  shall,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  assume 
the  liability  for  and  the  responsibility 
of  protecting  and  satisfying  vested 
rights  of  all  kinds  on  the  Truckee 
River,  above  Clarks  Station  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  said  sta- 
tion being  situated  above  the  head  of 
the  canal  constructed  by  the  United 
States,  and  shall  have  made  adequate 
provision  to  protect  and  satisfy  all 
riparian,  vested,  and  other  rights  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior ;  then  the  United  States  agrees 
that  said  company  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisos  hereof,  be  entitled  to  di- 
vert water  for  power  purposes  at  a 
point,  hereinafter  styled  the  second 
diversion,  to  be  selected  by  the  com- 
pany on  the  margin  of  Lake  Tahoe, 
and  if  on  public  land  to  be  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, not  higher  than  the  natural 
outlet  of  said  lake,  and  without  charge 
other  than  the  stipulations  of  this 
agreement :  Provided,  That  the  regula- 
tion of  the  discharge  through  the  out- 
let from  Lake  Tahoe  At  point  of  sec- 
ond diversion  and  the  control  and  oper- 
ation of  any  storage  reservoirs  built 
by  the  company  to  store  waters  there- 
from for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
Truckee-Carson  project  shall  be  by  the 
United  States  acting  directly  through 
its  agents,  the  control  of  the  United 
States  of  outlet  works  of  such  storage 
reservoirs  to  be  in  like  manner  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  4  for  control  of 
the  outlet     works  from  Lake  Tahoe 
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Into  Tnickee  River,  the  ITnited  States 
agreeing  that  the  control  of  outlets 
from  such  storage  reservoirs  shall  be 
such  as  to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible, 
all  waste  of  water:  Provided  further. 
That  the  company  shall  not  draw  water 
In  excess  of  475  acre-feet  in  any  one 
civil  day,  when  such  draft  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  Director  of  the  Recla- 
mation Service;  And  provided  further, 
That  in  case  of  such  second  diverdon 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  shall,  by 
storage  or  other  means  to  be  provided 
by  the  company,  be  delivered  to  tbe 
Truckee  River  at  or  above  the  place 
of  diversion  for  said  Truckee-Carson 
project,  near  Clarks  Station,  in  such 
manner  that  the  second  diversion  shall 
not  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  tbe 
quantity  of  water  flowing  in  said 
Truckee  River,  near  Clarks  Station, 
and  which  would  be  available  for  the 
use  of  the  said  Truckee-Carson  project, 
in  case  no  such  second  diversion  for 
power  purposes  from  Lake  Tahoe 
were  made  or  storage  additional  to 
Lake  Tahoe  were  provided.  In  the 
event  of  such  diversion,  all  stonige 
works  bunt  by  the  company  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  said  Truckee-Carsou 
project  shall  be  subject  to  approval, 
both  as  to  design  and  construction,  by 
the  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Senr- 
ice.  In  order  that  the  company  shall 
enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  any  such  sec- 
ond diversion,  the  United  Stat« 
agrees,  when  such  second  diversion  1» 
made,  that,  subject  to  performance  and 
satisfaction  by  the  company  of  the 
conditions  of  this  paragraph,  the 
United  States  will  so  control  the  oat- 
let  works  of  Lake  Tahoe  into  the 
Truckee  River  that  such  s€»cond  diver- 
sion can  be  utilized  and  so  that  tbere 
will  not  be  a  greater  discharge  of  the 
water  of  the  lake  into  the  Truckee 
River  than  is  necessary  to  prerent 
damage  from  high  water  in  Lake 
Tahoe  or  to  satisfy  rights  on  the  river 
not  otherwise  provided  for. 

6.  The  company  and  its  assigns,  in 
case  of  such  diversion,  shall  have  tbe 
exclusive  right  to  use  the  waters  de- 
livered and  diverted,  in  pursuance  of 
paragraph  5,  for  such  power  purposes 
as  it  or  they  may  desire  at  any  point 
or  points  before  such  diverted  water* 
are  taken  into  the  Truckee-Caraoo 
canal  by  the  United  States  at  the  head- 
works  near  Clarks  Station,  but  In  sudi 
manner  that,  subject  to  the  terms 
hereof  respecting  the  fiow  above  sped- 
fled,  there  sliall  be  no  unnecessary 
waste  of  water  available  fbr  tbe 
Truckee-Carson  project. 
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7.  The  United  States  agrees  that  the 
company  in  accordance  with  and  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
shall  have  the  right  to  build  dams  and 
overflow  such  lands  belonging  to  or 
controlled  by  the  United  States  in  the 
watersheds  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the 
Truckee  River  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  water  storage 
to  satisfy  vested  rights  on  the  Truckee 
River,  and  the  company  shall  file  a 
designation  of  such  places  and  lands 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
within  five  years  from  the  date  of  this 
agreement,  and  shall  build  and  com- 
plete all  said  works  within  five  years 
of  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  each 
such  designation,  otherwise  this  stipu- 
lation, unless  renewed  in  writing,  shall 
by  its  ovni  terms  expire.  The  United 
States  further  agrees,  In  accordance 
with  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  that  the  company  shall 
have  the  right  to  construct  and  prop- 
erly maintain  such  power  plant  or 
plants,  with  appurtenances  and  con- 
nections, as  the  company  or  Its  assigns 
from  time  to  time  may  elect  on  land 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States  and  as  may  be  necessary  to 
utilize  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and 
the  Truckee  River  and  tributaries  be- 
low the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe  In  con- 
nection with  the  purposes  of  this 
agreement:  Provided,  however.  That 
all  such  plants  shall  be  designated  by 
a  document  In  writing  to  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within 
five  years  from  the  date  hereof,  and 
shall  be  completed  within  five  years 
from  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of 
each  such  designation,  otherwise  this 
stipulation,  unless  renewed  In  writing, 
shall,  by  Its  own  terms,  expire,  and 
shall  also,  In  accordance  with  and  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
liave  the  right  of  Ingress  or  egress  on 
such  Grovemment  land  and  the  right 
thereon  to  carry  pipes,  tracks  and 
roadways,  to  place  poles,  and  to  run 
wires  undergroimd  or  overhead  as  may 
be  necessary  in  connection  with  the 
proper  and  satisfactory  operation  and 
maintenance  of  such  plants  as  are  built 
to  utilize  said  water  in  case  of  such 
diversion :  Provided,  however.  That  all 
maps  of  location  on  public  lands 
within  national  forests  shall  In  each 
Instance  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  be 
l^ven  in  writing,  and  no  such  right 
shall  be  exercised  until  such  written 
approval  is  given  by  said  Secretary. 

8.  The  United  States  convenants  and 
agrees  that  after  it  assumes  operation 
of  the  dam  and  outlet  works  here- 
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It  is  further  covenanted  and  agreed 
that  in  case  such  flow  of  the  Truckee 
Riyer,  as  hereinbefore  described,  shall 
not  be  so  maintained,  and  thereby 
there  shall  be  a  scarcity  of  water  or 
power  for  the  use  of  the  said  plants  or 
factories,  or  any  of  them,  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  its  succes- 
sors and  assigns,  shall  assume  and 
guarantee  the  furnishing  of  power  for 
the  use  and  operation  of  each  of  the 
said  power  plants  or  factories,  so  that 
they  shall  receive  the  equivalent  of  a 
flow  of  the  Truckee  River  to  the  ex- 
tent above  mentioned;  if  electric 
motors  or  other  new  apparatus  or 
machinery  be  required  for  the  use  of 
power  so  furnished,  the  same  shall  be 
supplied  with  such  power  by  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part : 

Provided  nevertheless.  That  such 
guarantee  and  assumption  shall  not 
apply  in  case  the  failure  to  maintain 
the   flow   aforesaid   shall    have   been 


under  and  after  the  completion  of  tbe 
Lake  Tahoe  Dam,  outlet  works  and 
railroad  reconstruction  as  hereinbe- 
fore specified,  it  will  protect  and  save 
harmless  and  indemnity  the  company 
against  all  claims  for  damages  to 
persons  or  property,  including  the  dam 
and  other  property  of  the  Company, 
due  to  the  operation  of  the  dam  and 
outlet  works;  but  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  held  liable  for  damage  to 
any  property  or  interests  bdow  the 
outlet  works  resulting  from  a  dis- 
charge of  2500  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second  from  Lake  Tahoe  into  Truckee 
River.  The  company  agrees  to  hold 
the  United  States  harmless  against  all 
claims  for  damage  due  to  the  ofpen- 
tion  of  the  gates  at  the  outlet,  prior  to 
the  completion  of  the  said  Lake  Tahoe 
Dam,  outlet  works,  and  railroad  recon- 
struction. 

9.  The  company  shall  provide  for  all 
needful  repairs  and  renewals  of  all  Its 
works  which  are  under  the  control  of 
the  United  States,  and  shall  promptly 
provide  for  such  repairs  or  renewals 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
and  in  case  of  failure  to  do  so  after 
due  notice,  such  work  may  be  done  hy 
the  United  States  at  the  expense  of 
the  company :  Provided,  That  the  cost 
of  all  repairs  and  renewals  of  any 
works  or  structures  at  the  outlet  from 
Lake  Tahoe  into  Truckee  River  shall 
be  borne  equally  by  the  company  and  by 
the  United  States:  Provided  furiher. 
That  the  United  States  shall  pay  all 
expenses  of  operation  of  all  works  of 
the  company  which  are  opotited  hy 
the  United  States. 


10.  The  United  States  shall  not  in 
any  manner  be  liable  for  failure  to 
maintain  the  flow  of  water  specified 
in    the    several    paragraphs    of   this 
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caused  by  extraordinary  drought,  or 
otber  act  of  God,  or  the  poblic  enemy, 
and  shall  not  have  been  caused  or  con- 
tributed to  by  the  drawing  of  water 
from  Lake  Tahoe  by  or  under  the 
direction  or  authority  of  the  party  of 
the  second  part,  its  successors  or  as- 
signs: And  provided  further.  That 
until  the  construction  of  a  new  dam  or 
other  works  by  the  said  party  of  the 
sec(Mid  part,  the  flow  of  water  down 
the  said  river  shall  be  subject  to  and 
dependent  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
dam  now  existing. 


It  is  further  covaianted  and  agreed 
that  the  premises  herein  granted  shall 
not  revert  to  the  grantor,  his  heirs  or 
assigns,  by  reason  of  any  temporary 
or  partial  breach  or  failure  of  p^- 
formance  of  any  of  the  conditions, 
covenants,  or  agreements  herein  coq- 
tained,  but  shall  so  revert  only,  at  the 
option  of  the  grantor,  his  heirs  or  as- 
signs, in  the  event  that  performance 
of  such  conditions,  covenants,  or  agree- 
m^its  shall  be  abandoned  or  repudi- 
ated by  the  party  of  the  second  part 


agreement  when  such  failure  shall 
have  been  caused  by  extraordinary 
drought  or  other  act  of  God  or  the 
public  enemy  or  by  unlawful  interfer- 
ence; but  it  is  agreed  and  understood 
that  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
right,  subject  to  the  specifications  of 
flow  herein  made,  to  draw  water  from 
Lake  Tahoe  at  any  time  and  in  such 
quantity  as  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
may  be  necessary  to  prev^t  damage 
to  lands  on  the  margin  of  I^ke  Tahoe, 
and  in  such  case  so  much  of  said  water 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  company  as 
may  l>e  requested  by  it  It  is  also 
understood  and  agreed  that,  until  com- 
pleti(Hi  of  the  new  dam  and  other 
works  by  the  company  the  flow  of 
water  down  the  Truckee  River  shall 
be  subject  to  and  dependent  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  works  now  existing. 

11.  In  further  consideration  of  the 
stipulations  and  agreements  of  this 
contract  the  United  States  will  pay  to 
the  company,  upon  the  completion  of 
the  dam,  outlet  works,  gatekeeper's 
buildings,  and  required  dredging  at  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe,  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  the  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the 
director,  and  upon  the  completion  of 
said  works  at  the  Tahoe  outlet  the 
United  States  will  execute,  without 
other  rental  charge  than  the  stipula- 
tion hereof,  and  upon  conditions  satis- 
factory to  the  Director  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service,  a  ten-year  lease  for  the 
tract  of  land  purchased  by  the  United 
States  from  the  Mercantile  Trust  Com- 
pany, by  deed  dated  August  9,  1904, 
and  recorded  in  book  86,  of  deeds,  at 
page  22,  records  of  Placer  CJounty, 
California. 

12.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that 
the  agreements  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  herein  contained  as  to 
regulating  and  controlling  the  flow  of 
water,  and  as  to  delivery  of  water  in 
case  of  diversion,  are  the  chief  consid- 
erations moving  the  company  to  exe- 
cute this  agreement,  without  which 
and  confidence  In  the  performance  of 
which  by  the  United  States,  this  agree- 
ment would  not  be  made.  The  control 
of  the  dam  and  works  aforesaid  is 
given  to  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fulfilling  the  said  provisions  of 
this  agreement,  and  such  control  shall 
continue  only  so  long  as  it  shall  be 
exercised  in  the  fulfillment  of  such 
purposes;  if  at  any  time  there  be  a 
dispute  between  the  parties  as  to  the 
application  of  this  provision,  or  the 
construction  thereof,  or  as  to  the 
rights  of  either  party  under  the  same, 
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It  is  further  covenanted  and  agreed 
that  all  the  covenants  and  agreements 
herein  contained  shall  be  binding 
upon  and  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
parties  hereto,  their  several  and  re- 
spective heirs,  executors,  administra- 
tors, successors,  and  assigns,  and  shall 
run  with  the  land.  It  is  also  under- 
stood and  agreed  that  all  of  the  con- 
diti(Mi8,  covenants^  and  agreements 
herein  contained  have  been  made  and 
entered  into  in  the  interest  of,  and  fbr 
the  benefit  of,  the  several  owners  of 
the  said  power  plants  and  factories, 
their  several  and  respective  heirs,  ex- 
ecutors, administrators,  successors,  and 
assigns. 


such  dispute  shall  be  summarily  de- 
cided by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
then  in  office,  whose  determinatioo 
shall  be  final  and  condusiTe  upon  both 
partiea 

No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  other 
than  the  United  States,  and  no  assign 
of  the  United  Stetes,  whether  by  stat- 
ute or  otherwise,  shall  have  any  rigiit 
to  regulate  or  control  the  outlet  works 
of  the  company  under  this  agreement 
This  agreement  shall  inure  to  tlie 
benefit  of,  and  bind  the  successors  and 
assigns  of,  the  company  as  well  as  tlie 
company  itself. 


13.  This  agreement  shall  not  oper- 
ate to  bhid  the  United  States  until  it 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  whose  approTal 
or  disapproval  will  be  signified  within 
thirty  days  from  receipt  of  copy  hereof 
duly  executed  by  the  company. 

14.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that 
the  United  States  does  not  undertake 
to  become  responsible  for  any  but  its 
own  acts,  nor  to  convey  any  right  to 
the  company  not  now  possessed  by 
the  United  States,  nor  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  not  hi 
law  the  right  to  convey ;  and  that  noth- 
ing in  this  contract  shall  be  construed 
as  impairing  or  affecting  or  requiring 
the  United  States  to  impair  or  affect 
the  rights  of  any  person,  corporaticm, 
or  interest  not  a  party  to  this  con- 
tract :  Provided,  hoicev^er.  That  nothhig 
herein  contained  shall  prevent  the 
United  States  from  acquiring  on  its 
own  behalf  by  adverse  user  or  other- 
wise, the  right  to  the  use  of  any  of 
the  waters  mentioned  or  referred  to 
herein  for  irrigation  and  other  pur- 
poses in  connection  with  the  Truckee- 
Carson  project 

15.  It  is  also  understood  and  agreed 
that  if  the  law  of  the  United  States 
should  be  changed  in  any  respect  so 
that  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  shall  not  exercise  the  powers 
now  exercised  by  him,  or  if  said  ofllce 
shall  be  abolished,  then  all  the  powers 
and  privileges  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  by  such  officer  as  may 
be  designated  by  him. 

16.  No  Member  of  or  Delegate  to 
Ck)ngre8S,  officer,  ag^it,  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  is  or  shall  be  ad- 
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This  conveyance  is  made  in  execu- 
tion of  an  agreement  of  sale  heretofore 
made  bet^reen  the  parties  of  the  first 
part  and  the  party  of  the  second  part, 

executed  In  its  behalf  by 

of  the  United  States  Reclamation 
8«-7lce  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties 
liaye  executed  these  presents  the  day 
and  year  first  above  written. 


mitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this 
contract  or  to  any  benefit  to  arise 
therefrom,  and  sections  3739,  3740, 
3741,  and  3742,  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  applicable, 
enter  into  and  are  a  part  of  ttiis 
agreement 

17.  This  contract  is  executed  on  be- 
lialf  of  the  company  in  pursuance  of 
a  resolution  of  its  board  of  directors 
dated  1909,  certified  copy  of  which  is 
hereto  attached. 


In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to 
this  agreement  have  hereunto  set 
their  liands,  and  the  company  has 
caused  its  corporate  seal  to  be  affixed 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 
Tbuckeb  Riveb  General  Bleotbic 
Company, 

By . 

And  by 

Director  of  the  United  States  Recla- 
mation Service,  for  and  on  hehaif 
of  the  United  States,  Party  of  the 
Second  Part, 


Approved  this 
1909. 


day  of 


Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


September  14,  1909. 
District  Forester, 
San  Francisco^  Cat. 
Dear  Mr.  Olmsted  :  Your  letter  of  September  4  is  received.    Mr. 
Merrill's  report  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  report  of  Mr. 
Maltby,  inclosed  with  your  letter  of  August  6,  gives  a  clear  insight 
into  the  proposed  contract.    Mr.  Wells  will  return  at  the  end  of 
this  week  and  I  know  will  be  much  interested  in  both  reports.    I 
have  shown  them  to  Mr.  Price  and  he  is  much  pleased  with  them. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

A.  C.  Shaw, 
Acting  Law  Ofjlcer. 


[Telegram.] 

San  Francisco,  Cal., 

October  2, 1909. 
Forester, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Is  it  possible  to  ascertain  definitely  whether  Smith  or  Ballinger 
will  desire  representative  from  here  in  Tahoe  matter?  Complymg 
Wdls  telegram,  30  days'  leave  of  absence  from  last  Monday  was  se- 
cured in  Maltby  court  proceedings.  Further  postponement  impos- 
sible. Could  not  cover  both  Tahoe  matter  and!^  Washington  confer- 
ence withi^i  time  at  his  disposal. 

Hatton. 
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[Telegram.] 

U.  S.  Depabtment  of  Aqricultube, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington^  D.  <7.,  October  3, 1909. 
Olmsted, 

San  FranciacOj  Col. 
Smith  wired  October  1  from  Groldfield,  suggesting  Dyar  as  forestry 
representative  field  examination  Tahoe  with  Ballinger  and  Smith. 
Forester  wired  Smith,  October  2,  that  Maltby  would  represent  serv- 
ice and  could  be  reached  by  wire  to  you.  Smith  is  at  St.  Francis 
Hotel,  San  Francisco.  Tahoe  examination  more  important  than 
Washington  conference,  even  if  latter  indefinitely  postponed.  Plea^^e 
use  utmost  endeavor  to  reach  Smith  and  have  Maltby  on  ground  if 
representative  of  service  is  invited. 

PlNCHOr. 


[Telegram.] 

San  P'rancisoo,  Cal.,  October  5,  1909. 
Forester,  Washingtony  D.  C: 

Secretary  Ballineer  wired  Director  Smith  yesterday.  Will  be 
pleased  to  have  Maltby  join  us  at  Tahoe.  Maltby  and  MerriU  leave 
Thursday ;  arrive  Tahoe  8th.  Maltby  and  Merrill  can  arrive  Wash- 
ington Monday,  18th,  if  desired.  Necessary  Maltby  leave  there  re- 
turning evening  of  20th.    Answer. 

Hattdn. 


modified  contract. 

1.  Changes  "holds"  to  "claims"  site. 

2.  Does  not  acknowledge  that  company  has  used  site  and  works 
to  control  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe. 

3.  Words  in  0  added  (unimportant). 

4.  Words  in added;  unimportant  to  F.  S.  A  duty  to  op- 
erate perpetually  continued. 

5.  Change  of  form  only.  Agreement  formerly  guaranteed  de- 
livery.   Change  entitles  company  to  divert  without  charge. 

6.  Changed  to  give  company  control  of  new  outlet  works.  United 
States  continues  to  guarantee  control  of  old  works  so  that  no  in- 
creased flow  shall  go  down  Truckee  River,  thereby  giving  ccxnpanv 
power  in  flood  waters  stored.    (Same  in  par.  6.) 

7.  Unchanffed.     Company  gets  power  generated  by  flood  waters. 

8.  Changed.  F.  S.  coula  still  only  make  such  regulations  as  will 
protect  national  forests;  could  not  prevent  monopoly.  Company  gets 
by  change  right  to  overflow  anywhere  in  watei^ed  of  Lake  Taboe 
or  Truckee  River  and  continues  to  have  right  to  use  national-forest 
land  for  works  and  transmission  lines.  Changed  to  require  ccMnpanv 
to  locate  works  in  five  years  and  complete  in  five  years  additional. 
Change  possibly  avoids  granting  rights  for  works  and  transmissioo 
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lines  in  perpetuity  since  there  is  no  law  under  which  such  right 
could  be  given.    This  could  be  made  clearer. 

9.  Unchanged;  binds  United  States  to  pay  for  repairs,  renewals 
of  old  works,  and  operation  of  same  perpetually,  except  that  it  shall 
pay  only  one-half  of  cost  of  completion  of  dam. 

1.  Violates  decision  of  May  26. 

2.  No  authority  of  law  for  grant  in  perpetuity. 

3.  Xo  charge  made. 

4.  No  value  placed  upon  the  power  or  basis  for  it. 

5.  Can  go  on  bond  to  satisfy  vested  rights  and  take  this  for  own 
use. 

6.  Contract  unassignable. 

7.  Binds  the  United  States  to  maintain  perpetually  and  prevents 
transfer  to  water  user. 


[Telegram.] 

HoRNBROOK,  Cal.,  October  5, 1909. 

PiNCHOT, 

Forest  Service^  Washington^  D.  C: 
Ballinger  has  wired  me  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  Maltby  join 
Tahoe  investigation.    Have  notified  Maltby,  whom  I  met  yesterday. 
Dyar  won  your  case,  Goldfield,  most  ably. 

Smith. 


[Telegram.] 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington^  D,  C,  October  5, 1909. 
Olmsted,  San  Francisco^  Cal. : 

Postpone  indefinitely  Maltby's  conference  here.  Forester  will  be 
absent  dates  named. 

Wells. 

October  5, 1909. 
Hon.  F.  G.  Newlands, 

Reno^  Nev. 

My  Dear  Senator  :  Upon  the  first  opportunity  after  my  return  to 
Washington  on  September  29  I  have  taJken  up  the  matters  referred 
to  in  our  conversation  regarding  Lake  Tahoe  contract.  I  hope  that 
your  suggestion  of  a  board  of  engineers  or  experts  representing  the 
different  mterests  will  bear  early  fruit.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to 
emphasize  some  of  the  points  discussed  with  you  and  others  regarding 
the  contract,  so  that  you  may  have  clearly  in  mind  the  conditions 
which  inust  be  met  by  any  board  if  it  is  to  be  of  assistance  in  advanc- 
ing the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  is  frequently  asked  is  why  the  canal 
system  has  been  developed  before  acguirmg  possession  of  Lake  Tahoe. 
The  answer  will  be  plain  in  recalling  the  early  history.    You  jnay 
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remember  that  in  the  summer  of  1902,  immediately  following  the 
passage  of  the  reclamation  act,  Director  Walcott  toc«  tip  personally 
the  question  of  the  acquisition  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe,  and  at 
that  time  and  subsequently  he  and  all  of  us  had  every  reasonable 
ground  for  belief  that  this  matter  could  be  brought  to  a  saccessfnl 
issue,  but  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  delay  canal  construction  await- 
ing^ the  termination  of  negotiations. 

The  situation  on  the  land  to  be  irrigated  was  such  that  had  we 
delayed  canal  construction  to  complete  arrangements  at  Tahoe  the 
project  could  probably  not  have  been  built,  owing  to  the  inci^easing 
complications.  In  other  words,  it  was  vital  for  success  to  follow  the 
course  pursued.  In  this  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Director 
Walcott  were  guided  undoubtedly  by  correct  business  principles  and 
instructed  the  Keclamation  Service  to  proceed  along  the  lines  which 
have  been  followed. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  lar^  projects  it  has  been  necessary  to  complete 
important  units  in  a  certain  progression.  On  some  projects  it  is  first 
necessary  to  secure  the  water  by  storage ;  on  other  projects  it  is  of 
first  importance  to  take  sudi  water  as  is  available  to  the  lands  and 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  irrigation  befcnre  the  reservoirs  are 
completed. 

This  was  the  case  in  the  Tru(^ee-Carson  project  TTiere  were 
many  alternative  reservoir  locations,  any  of  which  might  ultimately 
be  used^  and  if  stored  water  could  not  oe  had  immediately  from  cme 
reservoir  it  might  be  had  from  another. 

The  first  necessity  in  the  present  case  was  in  extinguishing  certain 
vested  richts  in  connection  with  the  distributing  system.  At  the 
time  work  was  begun  in  1902  this  seemed  to  be  the  most  critical  sit- 
uation. With  as  full  an  understanding  of  the  condition  as  it  was 
practicable  to  obtain  it  was  decided  that  this  portion  of  the  mt)ject 
should  be  taken  up  first.  The  legal  complications  at  Lake  Tahoe^ 
while  understood  in  part,  have  mamly  developed  since  that  time  and 
could  only  be  known  arter  the  wore  was  well  under  way.  An? 
criticism  of  the  course  pursued  disappears  when  the  facts  are  ma^e 
known. 

The  draft  of  contract  for  Lake  Tahoe  st<»rage  as  it  now  stands  is 
the  result  of  years  of  study,  negotiation,  and  discussion  W  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men.  In  the  division  of  labor  in  the  Keclama- 
tion Service  I  have  left  to  Chief  Engineer  Davis  the  details  of  nego- 
tiation of  this  particular  matter,  and  he  has  given  it  more  thorough 
personal  attention  than  myself.  In  fact,  I  may  say  that  owing  to 
pressure  of  innumerable  details  I  have  not  entered  into  the  actual 
negotiations. 

The  difficulties  to  be  met  in  securing  to  the  United  States  the  use 
of  the  excess  water  of  Lake  Tahoe  involve  not  so  much  the  physical 
obstacles,  but  those  which  arise  from  vested  rights  and  the  indefinite 
condition  of  State  and  National  law  regarding  the  ownership  and  use 
of  water. 

Mr.  Davis  and  his  associates  have  patiently  gone  tlirougfa  all  of 
the  facts  presented  and  have  from  time  to  time  att^npt^d  to  draw 
up  agreements  which  would  be  satisfactory,  but  while  any  <Mie  man 
of  the  group  which  had  studied  the  subject  could  draw  up  an  instru- 
ment which  suited  his  ideas  it  would  not  be  acceptable  to  his  col- 
leagues nor  to  the  representatives  of  the  other  party. 
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In  short,  every  agreement  of  this  kind,  like  legislative  enactments, 
must  be  a  matter  of  compromise.  The  practical  question  is  not  to 
secure  the  ideally  best  contract,  but  the  one  having  the  least  dbjection- 
able  features  upon  which  both  parties  could  agree. 

This  brings  me  to  a  point,  namely,  that  any  board  or  commission 
to  consider  this  matter  must  not  stop  simplv  with  discussing  what 
would  be  the  ideal  agreement  from  tne  standpoint  of  the  individual 
members,  but  what  is  the  form  of  agreement  which  can  be  attained. 
The  Government  has  very  little  power  toward  forcing  any  agreement. 
It  may  obstruct  and  delay  and  possibly  injure  the  sale  of  stocks  and 
bcmds  by  bringing  vexatious  suits.  Ultimately  these  suits  must  be 
terminated^  and  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  those  best  informed  that 
a  reliance  upon  procedure  in  the  courts  would  at  best  secure  no  greater 
advantages  to  the  United  States  and  would  lead  to  almost  inter- 
minable delays.  In  other  wordsj  we  might  possibly  gain  some 
advantage  by  vexatious  suits  during  their  existence,  but  probably 
not  through  a  successful  termination  of  sudi  suits. 

The  draft  of  contract  now  under  discussion  is  the  latest  of  a  series 
of  drafts.    Its  history  is  about  as  follows : 

In  the  latter  part  of  1908  it  became  apparent  that  the  negotiations 
then  under  way  were  not  producing  results,  and  it  was  seen  that 
there  was  no  alternative  other  than  bringing  suit  for  condemnation. 
Acccwrdingly,  the  Attorney  General  was  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  bring  such  proceedings  under  date  or  January  9, 1909. 

On  January  13  the  Attorney  General  sent  appropriate  in^ructions 
to  the  United  States  attorney.  Several  communications  then  passed 
between  the  Reclamation  Service  and  the  United  States  attorney  in 
San  Francisco  in  regard  to  the  suit  and  requesting  that  the  same  be 
expedited  as  much  as  possible.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Attorney  General  were  by  mistake  sent  to  the  United 
States  attorney  in  Rcoio,  Nev.,  which  caused  some  delay. 

Representatives  of  the  owners  of  the  land  and  rights  involved  in 
the  meanwhile  took  up  negotiations  with  the  Unitea  States  attorney 
with  a  view  to  delaying  action. 

On  February  13  no  action  had  been  taken  by  the  United  States 
attorney  toward  instituting  a  suit,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
forwarded  to  the  Attorney  General  a  statement  of  tne  history  of  the 
case  for  several  months  past,  showing  the  efforts  of  the  parties  in 
interest  to  secure  delay ;  and  as  more  time  had  elapsed  since  the  first 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  than  the  30  days  provided 
for  in  section  7  of  the  reclamation  act,  a  second  request  was  made 
February  13  for  the  institution  of  these  condemnation  proceedings. 

On  February  17  the  United  States  attorney  wired  the  Attorney 
General  that  the  defendants  request  proceedings  be  deferred  until  the 
following  Tuesday  (Feb.  23)  because  the  commencement  of  suit  will 
be  injurious  to  them,  to  which  the  Department  of  Justice  replied 
that  the  filing  of  proceedings  might  be  deferred  on  guaranty  that 
there  should  oe  no  further  delay  after  Tuesday.  Complaint  was 
finally  filed  on  February  24. 

On  March  6,  after  a  conference  between  the  Reclamation  Service 
and  a  representative  of  the  persons  interested,  a  letter  was  written 
to  the  Attorney  General  to  the  effect  that  the  attitude  of  these  persons 
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indicated  no  prospect  of  an  adjustment,  and  request  was  made  that 
proceedings  in  eminent  dcnnain  be  pushed  as  actively  as  possible. 

Sunmions  was  served  in  the  case  on  March  17.  Some  further  cor- 
respcmdence  was  carried  on  concerning  this  suit,  but  on  March  23 
negotiations  were  begun  at  Washington  which  culminated  in  the 
draft  of  contract  now  under  consideration.  The  suit  is  still  pending, 
and  no  action  has  yet  be^i  taken  by  the  Beclamaticm  Service  to  a^ 
for  a  dismissal. 

In  the  meantime  there  had  been  a  change  in  l^e  control  of  the 
land  involved,  and  new  parties  assumed  negotiations.    The  principal 

E arsons  in  this  conference  were  A.  P.  Davis,  chief  engineer;  Morris 
ien,  supervisiujg  engineer,  in  charge  of  Land  and  I^&l  Division; 
Mr.  John  C.  Rice,  of  the  firm  of  Graston,  Snow  A  Toltonstall,  of 
Boston;  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wallace,  acting  on  behalf  of  Stone  St 
Webster,  a  corpK)ration  of  Boston. 

The  various  drafts  of  agreement  were  discussed  in  Wadiingtqii. 
and  were  forwarded  to  Boston  and  San  Francisco  for  discussion  by 
the  various  parties  involved. 

On  April  22^  1909,  Mr.  Davis^  as  Acting  Director,  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  ifewell  m  the  West,  sulnnitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
a  draft  of  contract,  with  recommendation  that  the  same  be  examined, 
and  that  the  form  be  approved  if  foimd  satisfactorv. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  transmitted  a  draft  of  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  reviewing  the  draft  of  contract  and  stating 
that  it  IS  believed  that  the  contract  involved  full  compensation  to 
the  United  States  for  any  use  of  the  natural  resources  which  is 
involved. 

In  the  letter  of  transmittal  of  April  22  it  is  stated  that  ^  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  contract  will  be  tnoroughly  reviewed*  in  the  office 
of  the  Assistant  Attorney  Greneral.'^ 

The  draft  of  contract  was  the  subject  of  frequent  conference  and 
discussion.  In  May  it  was  taken  to  California  bv  Mr.  Oscar  LawIct, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  who  consulted  fulljr  with  Mr.  Devlin, 
the  United  States  attorney  tor  the  northern  district  of  Qsilifomia. 

On  May  7  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wallace  made  certain  suggestions  and 
recommended  that  District  Attorney  Devlin  be  authorized  to  settle 
the  matter.  To  these  suggestions  tlie  Reclamation  Service  could  not 
agree,  and  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  on  May  10  the  Reclamation 
Service  protested  against  the  proposed  changes  in  the  agreement  as 
being  disastrous  to  the  Truckee-Carson  project 

On  May  10  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wired  to  Mr.  Lawler, 
among  other  things :  * 

Tou  a)*e  fully  authorized  to  conclude  terms.  Send  for  Reclamation  Bngineer 
Hopson  or  Henny,  Portland,  or  Means,  project  en^eer,  FaUon,  Key.,  for  coo- 
saltation,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Lawler  replied  that  he  was  detained  by  sickness,  and  on  May 
12  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wired  to  Robert  T.  Devlin : 

Tou  are  fully  authOTized  to  conclude  terms,  but  important  to  have  advice  of 
reclamation  engineers  in  matters  of  compromise. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Mav  and  early  part  of  June  a  number 
of  conferences  were  held,  and  the  draft  as  transmitted  on  April  22 
was  modified  in  many  particulars. 
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On  May  24,  Messrs.  Lawler  and  Devlin  discussed  the  contract 
fully  with  Mr.  E.  G.  Hopson,  supervising  engineer,  continuing  the 
discussion  on  May  25,  26,  and  27.  Mr.  Hopson  furnished  Mr.  Law- 
ler with  a  full  written  statement  dated  May  26,  reviewing  the  facts 
as  to  water  supply,  the  reasons  for  acquiring  control  of  Tahoe,  a 
history  of  the  negotiations,  and  giving  various  alternatives,  conclud- 
ing with  the  statement  that  prompt  and  definite  action  of  some  sort 
should  be  taken. 

On  May  29,  after  conference  with  Mr.  Devlin,  Mr.  Oscar  Lawler 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  from  San  Francisco  discussing  the  situation. 

On  June  9  the  draft  of  contract,  revised  somewhat  from  the  form 
transmitted  on  April  22  and  made  so  as  to  meet  practically  all  of 
Mr.  Lawler's  suggestions,  was  again  sent  to  the  department  by  Mr. 
Davis.  Certain  additional  objections  were  discussed,  and  on  June 
16  there  was  a  personal  conference  with  the  Secretary  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Newell,  who  had  returned  to  the  city,  and  Mr.  Davis;  Mr.  Wallace 
and  Mr.  Rice  representing  the  other  party  being  also  present.  After 
these  conferences  it  was  stated  that  the  objections  nitherto  raised 
had  been  met.  The  Reclamation  Service  had  shown  in  its  letter 
of  June  16  that  it  was  important  to  enter  into  the  contract,  as  the 
benefits  accruing  resulted  in  large  saving  to  the  United  States.  The 
letter  of  June  16  was  accompanied  by  memorandum  analyzing  the 
situation  and  reviewing  some  of  the  objections  which  have  been 
raised. 

At  all  times  it  has  been  recognized  that  there  are  objections,  but 
that  the  contract  was,  all  things  considered,  the  best  compromise 
which  could  be  reached. 

This  memorandum  of  June  16  was  prepared  at  the  oral  request 
of  the  Secretary  in  connection  with  his  discussion  of  the  contract 
with  the  President. 

Immediately  following  this  discussion  of  the  matter  and  the  filing 
of  the  memorandum,  the  Secretary  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
notified  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  that — 

Upon  presentation  of  a  contract  identical  with  this  copy,  duly  executed,  the 
same  will  receive  my  approval. 

The  contract  was  duly  executed  by  the  Truckee  River  General 
Electric  Co.  and  in  the  course  of  time  returned  to  the  Reclamation 
Service.  On  July  21  it  was  forwarded  to  the  department,  with  a 
statement  that  in  accordance  with  Secretary's  letter  to  the  company 
of  June  16  contract  had  been  signed  by  the  Director  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service,  and  was  submitted  for  approval  of  the  department. 

There  being  further  discussion  of  the  subject,  on  August  15, 
Director  Newell,  at  the  oral  request  of  Secretary  Ballinger  and  in 
consultation  with  Chief  Engineer  Davis,  prepared  a  further  letter, 
meeting  points  brought  out  by  an  unsigned  memorandum. 

In  brief,  three  alternatives  have  been  presented : 

First.  Abandon  Lake  Tahoe  and  build  storage  reservoirs  else- 
where at  an  immediate  expense  which,  to  secure  an  equivalent 
amount  of  water,  might  amount  to  a  million  dollars  or  more. 

Second.  Bring  condemnation  suit  and  acquire  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  if  this  can  be  successfully  prosecuted.  We  have  already 
asked  that  a  suit  be  brought,  and  urged  that  it  be  pushed,  but  there 
has  been  strong  objection. 
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Third.  Arrive  at  some  form  of  agreement  with  the  various  parties 
in  interest,  and  try  to  secure  by  me  exercise  of  tact  and  business 
prudence  what  might  otherwise  be  obtained  in  part  by  long  and 
expensive  condenmation  suits. 

The  last  is  the  alternative  which  most  strongly  appeals  to  all  of 
us,  and  which  we  are  attempting,  at  the  same  time  not  abandoning 
the  condenmation  case. 

The  question  now  is  whether  the  negotiations  which  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  past  have  resulted  in  the  best  obtainable  agreement. 
Nearly  every  man  who  reads  the  agreement  can  find  fault  with  it, 
and  everyone  of  us  who  has  had  to  do  with  it  could  have  improved 
it  individually,  but  it  is  not  a  question  as  to  what  each  Mie  of  us 
individually  thinks;  it  is  a  question  of  agreement  among  diverse 
minds.  Although  it  has  been  examined  by  many  lawyers  rei)resent- 
ing  the  Government,  no  two  have  followed  the  same  line  of  criticism, 
and  the  contract  has  been  declared  acceptable  by  several  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  who  are  presumably  qualified  to  pass  upon 
its  legal  features.  Furthermore,  any  modification  of  the  contract 
must  be  accepted  by  the  other  party. 

Bearing  the  above  facts  in  mind,  a  report  by  a  board  will  have 
practically  no  value  unless  it  results  in  suggesting  a  contract  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  all  the  parties  in  interest,  or  in  a^eeing  that  the 
present  contract  is  after  all  the  best  obtainable,  certam  modifications 
being  made  to  clear  up  verbiage  which  as  a  result  of  searching  criti- 
cism may  be  questioned  as  obscure  or  having  a  doubtful  meaning. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  H.  Newell,  Director. 


October  7,  1909. 
Hon.  George  Otis  Smith, 

Director  of  the  V rated  States  Geological  Survey. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Smith  :  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind- 
ness in  arranging  that  Mr.  Maltby  should  accompany  Secretary  Ball- 
inger  and  yourself  upon  the  examination  of  the  Truckee  General 
Electric  contract  in  the  field.  I  am  glad  the  matter  is  successfully 
settled,  and  I  thank  you  also  for  what  you  said  about  Mr.  Dyar's 
work  at  the  American  Mining  Congress. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Gitpord  Pinchot, 

Forester. 


October  9,  1909. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Dyar, 

Care  of  Forest  Service^  Denver^  Colo. 

Dear  Mr.  Dyar:  In  further  reply  to  your  letter  of  October  2  (filed 
here  under  "  L,  Special,  Mining  Congress,  Cooperation  ") : 

The  substitution  of  Mr.  Maltby's  name  for  yours  as  the  man  to 
make  the  field  examination  on  behalf  of  the  Forest  Service  was  made 
by  Mr.  Pinchot  himself  without  suggestion  from  anybody  and  abso- 
lutely without  reference  to  the  other  matters  discussed  in  your  letter. 
I  had  with  considerable  difficulty  made  arrangements  for  a  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  Maltby  here  and  had  summoned  him  in  for  that  pur- 
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pose,  but  Mr.  Pinchot,  knowing  that  he  had  been  on  the  ground 
already  and  was  thoroughly  quahfied  as  an  electrical  expert,  the  very 
best  man  in  that  capacity  that  we  have,  postponed  the  Washington 
conference  indefinitely  in  order  that  Mr.  Maltby  might  make  the 
examination.  I  suggested  that  Mr.  Merrill  might  do  that  work  and 
Mr.  Maltby  fulfill  his  engagement  here,  but  Mr.  Pinchot  overruled  me. 
You  will  thus  see  that  this  selection  was  made  purely  upon  tech- 
nical grounds,  and  that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  personal  in  it  on 
the  part  of  anybody. 

Very  cordially,  yours,  Philip  P.  AVells, 

Law  Ofjicer, 


Salt  Lake  Cit^%  Utah, 

October  11,  1^9. 
The  FoRES'rER,  Washington.  D.  C: 

At  Tahoe  conference  8th  it  was  decided  as  result  of  the  disclosures 
we  made  concerning  Truckee  General  Electric  agreement  to  cancel 
it  and  instructions  given  to  draft  new  agreement.  Secretary  Bal- 
linger  informed  me  he  would  report  to  President,  who  has  taken 
special  interest  in  matter.  I  expect  arrive  Auditorium  Annex,  Chi- 
cago, Thursday. 

A.  W.  Maltby. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington^  October  11^  1909. 
Mr.  GiFFORD  Pinchot, 

Milford^  Pa. 
Dear  Gifford:  Maltb}'  wires  from  Salt  Lake  City  as  follows: 

At  Tahoe  conference,  8th,  it  was  decided  as  result  of  the  disclosures  we  made 
concerning  Truckee  General  Electric  agreement  to  cancel  it,  and  instructions 
given  to  draft  new  agreement.  Secretary  Ballinger  informed  me  he  would 
report  to  President,  w^ho  has  taken  special  interest  in  matter.  I  exi)ect  arrive 
Auditorium  Annex,  Chicago,  Thursday. 

He  is  evidently  coming  east  for  the  power  conference  here,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  you  to  see  him  some  time  during 
his  stay  if  possible. 

I  leave  Tuesday  night  for  Boston  and  shall  return  here  on 
Thursday. 

Verry  cordially,  yours,  Philip  P.  Wells, 

Law  Ojficer. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service,  District  5, 
San  Francisco  Cal.^  October  H^  1909. 

The  Forester,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sni:  On  October  9  Mr.  Maltby  and  I  met  Secretary  Bal- 
linger and  his  party  at  Tahoe  Tavern  to  discuss  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  agreement  between  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co. 
and  the  Reclamation  Service.    The  Reclamation  Service  was  rep  re- 
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sented  by  Supervision  Engineer  Hobson;  Mr.  Hill,  engineer  of  the 
Yuma  project;  Mr.  Means,  engineer,  and  Mr.  Hayes,  assistant  en- 
gineer of  the  Truckee-Carson  project;  and  Mr.  Chandler,  water-law 
expert 

The  entire  contract  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  if  such  action  regarding  it  be  taken  as  the  Secretary  there 
directed,  nothin^g  beyond  paragraph  4  will  remain  in  its  present 
form  and  practically  the  entire  contract  will  be  rewritt^i.  Every 
point  made  against  the  contract  by  Mr.  Maltby  in  his  letter  to  the 
Forester  (D,  policy,  power,  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co- 
Reclamation  Service  agreement)  of  August  4,  1909,  was  sustained 
The  Secretary  directed  Mr.  Chandler  to  keep  notes  of  all  objections 
and  to  have  them  corrected  in  the  new  contract. 

Mr.  Hobson,  who  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
contract  from  the  engineering  side,  at  first  opposed  any  changes  in 
the  contract  on  the  ground  that  "it  is  poor  business"  to  revise  a 
contract  after  it  has  reached  the  point  of  being  signed  by  both  jNirties. 
Later,  however,  he  admitted  that  the  contract  as  written  failed  to 
include  the  main  features  agreed  upon  by  the  engineers  of  the  com- 
pany and  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  and  that  me  contract,  if  car- 
ried out  strictly  as  written,  would  leave  the  Truckee-Carson  project 
as  far  as  any  legal  rights  were  concerned,  in  a  worse  situation  than 
at  present. 

The  following  special  matters  were  discussed: 

Company'^8  title. — ^Mr.  Chandler  refused  to  admit  any  doubt  as  to 
the  perfect  security  and  validity  of  the  ciwnpany's  titie  to  the  outlet 
gates  and  to  the  water  up  to  the  capacity  of  their  plant,  stating  that 
they  had  acquired  an  incontestable  title  by  right  of  "  user,"  and  that 
the  failure  to  renew  their  original  franchise  had  no  bearing  on  their 
present  title. 

Reguldtion  of  the  second  ouUet. — ^The  Reclamation  Service  engi- 
neers maintained  that  the  word  "  regulation  "  as  found  in  paragraph 
5^  line  19,  meant  "  operation  and  control."  The  Secretary^  howev^, 
disagreed,  saying  that  use  of  different  terms  must  of  necessity  require 
them  to  be  interpreted  as  different  acts. 

Depth  of  second  diversion. — ^Mr.  Maltby  suggested  that  a  definite 
depth  for  the  second  diversion  tunnel  be  inserted  in  the  contract,  and 
that  it  be  made  sufficiently  low  to  allow  of  drawing  down  the  lake  be- 
low the  present  minimum  level,  if  such  action  should  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  irrigated  lands  in  a  season  of  excessive  drought  He 
claimed  that  the  property  owners  along  the  lake  would  not  offer 
objections  to  such  occasional  action  were  it  necessary  to  protect  the 
irrigators  from  serious  damage.  Objections  to  thb  sugg^on  were 
made  on  the  ground  that  the  insertion  of  such  a  clause  would  arouse 
the  fears  of  the  littoral  owners,  and  that  work  would  probably  be 
stopped  by  injunction.  Mr.  Hill  suggested  that  this  objection  could 
be  overcome  by  requiring  the  construction  of  a  weir  around  the  inlet 
of  the  tunnel  which  would  limit  the  low-water  level,  and  that  in  case 
of  such  necessity,  as  Mr.  Maltby  suggested,  the  weir  could  be  broken 
through  and  afterwards  reconstructed.  The  amended  suggestdon  was 
approved. 

Four  hundred  and  seventy-five  acre-feet  limitation. — It  was  urgcA 
by  Mr.  Hill  that  this  requir^nent  be  carefully  reviewed  by  the  enci- 
neers  of  both  parties,  and  that  the  minimum  limit  be  raised,  if  sode- 
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sired  by  the  company,  in  order  to  allow  them  to  use  the  power  plant 
fnmi  the  second  diversion  as  a  ^'  peak  load  '^  plant  capable  of  caring 
for  monthly  or  seasonal  as  well  as  daily  ^'  peaks."  He  claimed  that 
it  made  very  little  difference  to  the  Reclamation  Service  how  the  water 
was  drawn  from  the  second  diversion,  provided  none  should  be 
allowed  to  waste  from  Lake  Washoe.  This  matter  will  probabljr  be 
reviewed  and  the  quantity  changed.  No  objection  would  lie  against 
such  a  change  if  sufficient  storage  capacity  w^re  {provided  in  Lake 
Washoe  Reservoir  so  that  all  the  water  passing  through  the  second 
diversion  could  be  made  available  for  use  during  uie  irrigation 
season* 

Lake  Washoe  Reservoir. — ^Mr.  Hobson  stated  on  inquiry  that  it  had 
been  definitely  agreed  (verbally)  that  the  water  irom  the  second 
diversion  was  to  be  re-stored  in  Lake  Washoe,  that  this  reservoir  was 
to  be  constructed  with  a  capacity  of  168,000  acre-feet,  that  the  gat^ 
at  the  outlet  were  to  be  operated  and  controlled  by  the  Reclamatiixi 
Service  for  irrigation  purposes  (mly,  and  that  it  was  the  intention  to 
draw  1,500  second-feet  from  this  reservoir  during  the  irrigation  sea- 
son. When  asked  why  these  matters  were  omitted  from  the  contract, 
he  replied  that  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  company,  who  feared 
that  if  the  location  of  their  proposed  reservoirs  were  made  public  they 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  lands  which  they  would 
require. 

Air.  Maltby  urjged  that  definite  maps  and  plans  be  required  of  the 
reservoirs,  tunnel,  canals,  power-house  locations,  etc.,  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  water  from  the  second  diversion  and  that  such  maps  and 
nians  be  made  a  part  of  the  contract.  'While  this  suggestion  seemed 
lavorably  received  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  action  will  be  taken. 

It  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  the  company,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Means, 
to  construct  a  power  plant  at  the  head  of  the  Steamboat  Valley  to 
utilize  the  water  from  Lake  Washoe  Reservoir.  According  to  the 
verbal  agreeinent  this  plant  could  be  operated  during  the  irri^tion 
season  only,  since  that  would  be,  in  general,  the  only  period  during 
which  water  would  be  drawn  from  Siis  reservoir,  it  the  gates  were 
operated  and  controlled  by  the  Reclamation  Service. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Secretary  will  require  that  part  of  the  con- 
tract which  relates  to  the  utilization  and  storage  of  the  water  from  the 
second  diversion  to  be  drawn  in  definite  terms  so  as  to  include  aU  the 
features  verbally  agreed  to  by  the  parties  and  as  enumerated  above. 

Other  reservoir  sites. — ^It  was  brought  out  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  that  under  the  verbal  agreement  the  company  "  must,"  not 
''might,"  construct  reservoirs  on  the  watershed  of  the  Little  Truckee 
River  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  vested  interests  on  the  Truckee 
River  above  Clarks  Station,  Nev.  Mr.  Means  stated  tJiat  the  com- 
pany's engineers  are  already  making  surveys  of  such  sites.  These 
reservoirs,  not  being  "  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Truckee-Carson 
project,"  will  be  operated  and  controlled  by  the  company  in  such  man- 
ner as  they  desire. 

Daannages  for  dischaa*ge  of  2,^00  second-feet. — ^It  was  admitted  with- 
out question  that  the  provisions  in  paragraph  8,  stating  that  the 
United  States  should  not  be  liable  for  damages  caused  bv  a  '^dis- 
charge of  2,500  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  irom  Lake  Tahoe  into 
Tm^Lee  River "  was  incorrectly  stated  and  that  it  should  read  and 
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was  intended  to  read  "  up  to  and  including  2,500  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second." 

National' forest  lands  involved. — ^While  no  mention  was  made  of 
Forest  Service  interests  or  national-forest  lands  as  such,  Mr.  Means 
said  that  of  the  entire  area  that  could  be  utilized  as  reservoir  sites 
less  than  3  per  cent  was  public  land,  and  that  he  believed  the  advan- 
tages which  the  Keclamation  Service  would  receive  under  an  agree- 
ment so  drawn  as  to  contain  all  the  features  verbally  agreed  upon 
would  warrant  a  waiver  of  rights  by  the  United  States  in  the  small 
area  of  public  lands  involved. 

In  my  report  "  On  the  possible  power  developments  of  the  water- 
shed of  the  Truckee  River  above  Clarks  Station,  Nev.,"  Table  No.  13, 
Sage  133,  shows  that  of  a  total  area  of  11,167  acres  which  might  be 
ooded  by  the  construction  of  all  the  reservoirs  reported  upon,  but 
224  acres,  or  2  per  cent,  would  be  national-forest  land.  Table  No.  14, 
paffe  135,  shows  that  of  a  total  estimated  length  of  conduits  of  63.75 
miles  but  4.25  miles  would  be  on  national-forest  land,  and  of  a  total 
estimated  length  of  transmission  lines  of  96.75  miles  but  4.50  miles 
would  be  on  national-forest  land.  Furthermore,  it  is  entirely  prob- 
able that  if  the  power  developments  as  outlined  in  the  above-named 
report  were  made,  conduits  and  transmission  lines,  particularly  the 
latter,  could  be  so  located  as  to  avoid  all  national-forest  land. 

United  States  alone  to  exercise  control. — In  the  discussion  of  para- 
graph 12,  particularly  of  the  words  "  no  person,  firm,  or  corporation, 
other  than  the  United  States,  and  no  assign  of  the  United  States, 
whether  by  statute  or  otherwise,  shall  have  any  right  to  regulate  or 
control  the  outlet  work  of  the  company  under  this  agreement,"  it 
was  stated  that  the  companjr  had  insisted  upon  this  stipulation  for 
fear  that,  upon  the  completion  of  the  Truckee-Carson  project,  the 
control  of  the  works  might  be  turned  over,  together  with  the  land  to 
a  "  water-users' association,"  or  similar  organization  representing  only 
irrigation  interests,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  company  might  be 
jeopardized  by  such  control.  The  Secretary  stated  that  the  daase  as 
drawn  is  illegal  in  that  it  would  bind  the  action  of  future  Conffresses. 
and  that  the  clause  would  need  to  be  rewritten  so  as  to  provide  that 
control  and  operation  should  be  exercised  by  such  agent  or  agents  as 
Congress  might  direct. 

Advantages  of  the  contract  to  Truckee-Carson  project. — It  ¥ras 
stated  by  the  Reclamation  Service  engineers  that  tne  agreement,  if 
drawn  as  intended,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Truckee- 
Carson  project.  The  waters  drawn  from  Lake  Tahoe  through  tlve 
second  diversion  would  be  stored  in  the  Lake  Washoe  Reservoir  up 
to  a  capacity  of  168,000  acre-feet,  all  of  which  would  be  available^ 
under  tneir  operation  and  control  of  the  Lake  Washoe  outlet  worksJ 
for  irrigation  uses  during  the  irrigation  season.  Any  discharge  from 
Washoe  during  the  nonirrigation  season  would  be  at  the  option  ol 
the  Reclamation  Service  and  would  be  exercised  only  in  seasons  oi 
high  run-off.  Even  this  water  could  be  stored  again  in  the  Lo^wei 
Carson  Reservoir,  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct. 

Of  the  water  stored  on  the  Little  Truckee  watershed,  25  per  ceui 
would  be  available  for  use  during  the  irrigation  season.  The  rema.iji| 
ing  75  per  cent,  discharged  after  the  close  of  the  irrigation  sea^cx 
and  during  the  period  ox  low  flow  in  the  streams,  could  be  taken,  xi 
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by  the  Truckee-Carson  canal  at  Clarks  Station  and  conducted  thence 
to  the  above-named  Lower  Carson  Reservoir,  from  which  it  could  be 
drawn  for  use  during  the  following  season.  Mr.  Means  stated  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  storage  of  water  by  the  company  on  the  Little 
Truckee  watershed  would  be  to  the  distinct  advantage  of  the  Reclama- 
tion project  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  and  that  it  would  be  far 
more  costly  for  the  Reclamation  Service  to  construct  the  several 
reservoirs  on  the  Little  Truckee  than  to  construct  a  reservoir  of 
equivalent  capacity  on  the  Lower  Carson. 

In  my  report  of  September  20  it  is  stated,  on  page  136 : 

A  grant  to  tbe  company  of  the  right  to  construct  reservoirs  on  the  watersheds 
of  Donner  and  Prosser  Creelis  and  of  the  Little  Truclcee  River  would  deprive 
the  Trucliee-Carson  project  forever  of  75  per  cent  of  the  water  that  might 
be  made  available  were  these  sites  developed  by  the  Reclamation  Service  for 
the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  reclamation  project,  unless  the  Reclamation 
Service  shall  construct,  lower  down  on  the  streams,  hold-over  storage  reser- 
voirs of  an  equivalent  capacity. 

It  appears  to  be  the  intention  to  construct  such  a  reservoir  on  the 
Lower  Carson  River  and  hence  this  objection  would  be  removed. 

If  the  contract  be  redrawn  to  include  in  express  terms  all  the  fea- 
tures that  the  Reclamation  Service  engineers  stated  were  clearly 
understood  by  the  parties  to  the  contract,  little  or  no  specific  objec- 
tion could  be  made  to  the  terms  of  the  contract.  The  Truckee- 
Carson  project  would  undoubtedly  receive  a  largely  increased  quan- 
tity of  water  for  irrigation  purposes,  of  a  value,  as  estimated  by  Mr. 
Means,  of  $700,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  company  w411  secure  verv 
valuable  concessions,  particularly  the  right  to  take  water  through 
the  second  diversion. 

The  question  of  the  advisability  of  granting  a  right  in  perpetuity 
the  Reclamation  Service  men  seemed  disinclined  to  discuss,  and  the 
matter  was  not  pressed.  It  is  their  evident  purpose  to  put  the  con- 
tract through.  WTiether  the  representatives  of  the  company  w\\l 
again  be  able  to  keep  the  greater  part  of  the  agreement  merely  verbal 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture  only.  It  is  improbable,  however,  that  a 
contract  similar  to  the  present  one  will  be  allowed  to  pass.  The 
attitude  of  the  Secretary  seemed  to  be  distinctly  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  amendments. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  defects  in  the  contract  could 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  men  who  are  chiefly  responsible  for  it. 
The  Reclamation  Service  representatives  insisted  before  the  confer- 
ence that  the  contract  was  "  all  right,"  but  admitted  afterward  that 
under  its  terms  they  would  have  lost  all  the  rights  they  now  possess 
and  gained  nothing  in  return.  Even  Mr.  Chandler  declared  he  had 
read  the  contract  over  several  times  on  the  preceding  day  and  failed 
to  see  any  defects  in  it.  The  only  explanation  that  I  can  personally 
make  is  that  the  engineers  of  the  Reclamation  Service  had  so  firmly 
fixed  in  their  minds,  from  their  many  discussions  of  the  subject  with 
the  company's  engineers,  the  features  of  the  arrangements  they  were 
expecting  to  make  and  trusted  so  much  to  the  "  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment "  of  the  other  side  that  they  failed  to  see  how  little  of  this  agree- 
ment was  written  into  the  contract.  It  is  more  difficult  yet  to 
explain  or  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  legal  department. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

O,  C.  Merrill.,  Engineer. 
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OCTOBSR  22,  1909. 

District  Forester, 

S(m  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dear  Mr.  Olmsted:  Mr.  Merrill's  report  of  October  14  (D,  Tahoe, 
uses,  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.,  Reclamation  Service 
agreement),  together  with  his  report  on  the  possible  water-power 
development  of  the  watershed  of  the  Truckee  River  above  (Jltrks 
Station,  Nev.,  dated  September  20,  and  the  top<^raphic  m^  and 
status  map  accompanying  the  last-named  report,  are  received. 

With  reference  to  the  first-named  report:  Mr.  Maltbv  was  in  Wa^- 
ington  yesterday  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  tJie  day  with  me  in 
conference  with  the  Director  and  chief  law  officer  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  discussing  the  defects  of  the  contract  as  now  drawn.  The 
objections  to  the  contract  stated  by  Mr.  Maltby  and  Mr.  MerriU  are 
undoubtedly  sound.  The  Forester  has  expressed  to  Mr.  Maltby  his 
appreciation  of  his  efficient  service  to  the  public  in  this  matter,  and 
desires  that  you  convey  a  similar  expression  to  Mr.  Merrill. 

In  addition  to  the  points  made  by  Mr.  Maltby  and  Mr.  Merrill,  the 
contracts  seem  open  to  other  grave  objections,  namely: 

1.  Though  the  status  map  above  referred  to  shows  that  there  are 
no  lands  of  the  United  States  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  timnel 
for  the  second  diversion,  it  seems  to  show  such  lands  within  the 
proposed  Wadioe  Reservoir  and  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  power 
canal  below  that  reservoir.  Moreover,  the  ccmtract  does  not  restrict 
the  company  to  the  above-described  location  of  the  second  diversion, 
and  therefore  might  be  used  by  the  company  as  a  permit  for  the 
use  of  Government  lands  in  another  location.  The  position  of  the 
Forester  is  that  power  concessions  on  any  national  forest  lands  are 
by  law  prohibited  to  be  in  perpetuity^  and  as  a  matter  of  policy  must 
be  for  a  restricted  term  upon  con&itions  of  payment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  stipulations  for  the  prevention  of  the  evils  of  power 
monopoly. 

2.  As  chairman  of  the  National^  Conservation  Commission,  the 
Forester  has  a  legitimate  interest  in  the  pdicy  as  to  power  ac- 
cessions pursued  by  the  Government  with  respect  to  lands  of  the 
United  States  not  within  national  forests,  and  believes  them  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  statutory  prohibition  of  perpetual  grants.  Though 
the  Tawney  amendment  to  the  sundry  civil  bill  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  forbade  the  expenditure  of  any  appropriation 
made  by  Congress  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  any  commis- 
sion not  authorized  by  Congress,  and  said  that  service  by  any  public 
officer  upon  or  in  connection  with  such  commission  was  prohibitwl, 
nevertheless  the  President  has  assured  the  commission  that  it  is  ^iU 
in  existence,  and  that  he  expected  to  secure  a  special  appropriaticm 
for  its  use.  Mr.  Pinchot  has  therefore  continued  to  ccwasult  the 
President  upon  matters  affecting  the  ccmservation  movement  outside 
the  national  forests. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Prnrjp  P.  Weujs, 

Zatr  O^cer. 

[Memorandnm  for  O.  G.] 

October  22,  1909. 
Please  deposit  in  the  vault  the  two  annexed  maps  in  a  package 
labeled  ^^  Topographic  and  status  maps  accompanying  report  on  the 
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possible  water:power  development  of  the  watershed  of  the  Truckee 
Kiver  above  Clarks  Station,  dated  September  20,  1909,  by  O.  C. 
Merrill.'' 

P.  P.  W. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Reclamation  Service, 

Washington^  D.  C,  October  26y  1909, 
Mr.  GiFPORD  Pinchot, 

Forester^  United  States  Forest  Service^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Pinchot:  Referring  to  our  conversation  with  Mr. 
Maltby  regarding  the  Lake  Tahoe,  Nev.,  contract,  I  hope  that  you 
will  send  me  a  copy  of  his  report,  so  that  I  may  study  the  situation 
carefully. 

Very  truly,  yours^  F.  H.  NEWiaji, 

Director. 


October  30, 1909. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Maltby, 

Corycord^  Cdl. 
Dear  Mr.  Maltby  :  Mr.  Wells  has  left  the  city  to  meet  Mr.  Pinchot 
at  New  Orleans.    Director  Newell,  of  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service,  by  letter  of  October  25,  writes  the  Forester  as  follows: 

Referring  to  our  conversation  witb  Mr.  Maltby  regarding  the  Lake  Tahoe, 
Nev.,  contract,  I  hope  that  you  will  send  me  a  copy  of  his  report,  so  that  I 
may  study  the  situation  car^ully. 

Mr.  Wells  requested  me  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Newell  would  be 
sent  a  copy  of  your  report  unless  you  object  to  its  being  sent.  Please 
inform  the  Forester  by  wire  if  you  have  no  objection.  I  am  tele- 
graphing you  to  this  eflfect  to-day,  in  case  you  have  already  readied 
your  home  from  your  trip  east. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  W.  J.  Mangan, 

Acting  Law  Oificer. 


[Telegram.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  Octoher  30^  1909. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Maltbt, 

Cmicord^  Cdl.: 
Director  Newell  makes  formal  request  for  your  report.    Will  send 
copy  have  on  file  unless  you  object. 

Wells. 


[Telegram.] 

New  Orleans,  La.,  November  1?,  1909. 
Pbice, 

Forestry^  Washington^  D.  C: 
Please  rush  Plummer  on  special  work  he  is  doing  for  me. 

Welu3. 
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November  16,  1909. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Newell, 

Director  United  States  Reclamation  Service^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Newell  :  Your  letter  of  October  25  was  received  in 
my  absence  from  the  city.  Mr.  Wells  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Maltby,  in- 
forming him  that  yoii  had  requested  a  copy  of  his  report  and  asking 
him  if  he  had  any  objection  to  our  sending  it.  It  is  probable  that 
the  telegram  has  not  been  called  to  Mr.  Maltby's  attention,  since  he 
has  not  acknowledged  receipt  of  it.  I  have  therefore  had  a  copy 
of  the  report  made  for  you  and  inclose  it  with  this  letter. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

GiFFORD  PiNCHOT,  FoTestet. 


Appendix  I. — Application  of  the  Donner  Lumber  &  Booh  Co. 
FOR  THE  Power  to  Collect  Tolls  on  the  Truckee  River. 

It  appearing  to  the  board  from  the  affidavits  of  E.  J.  Brickell 
Warren  Richardson,  Charles  Dunn,  and  Robert  D.  Hart  and  filed 
herein  that  said  companv  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  Donner  Lumber  Co.,  their  agents  and  assigns,  to  im- 
prove the  channel  of  the  Truckee  River  from  its  source  to  titie  town 
of  Truckee  and  erect  flood  gates  therein  and  collect  tolls,"  approved 
April  4,  1870,  have  expended  the  full  sum  of  $25,000  as  provided  in 
said  act  and  have  fully  complied  with  the  conditions  of  said  act,  it 
is  therefore  ordered  that  said  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.,  having 
fully  complied  with  the  provisions  of  said  act  and  having  expended 
the  sum  therein  specified,  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  authorized  to  collect 
tolls  as  provided  in  said  act.    Saturday,  November  6, 1875. 

V.  V.  Mann,  Chairman, 
Jas.  Laird, 

A.  J.   SOULE, 

S.  B.  Harrison, 

Supervisors. 
S.  F.  Burke,  Clerk, 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  MOBILE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


OmoB  OP  THE  Secbbtary  op  Wab, 

Washingtonf  January  26 ,  1912. 
Tlie  Speaker  op  the  House  op  Representatives, 

WashiTygton^  D.  C. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  House  resolution 
343  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  information  covering 
the  statements  made  in  my  annual  report  for  the  year  1911,  concern- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  mobile  Army  of  the  United  States. 

(1)  The  names  of  all  Army  posts  which  have  been  located  in  their 
present  situations  for  reasons  which  are  now  totally  obsolete: 

Fort  Apache,  Ariz.,^  established  1870,  to  protect  the  settlements  against  raids  of 
Apache  Indians. 

Boise  Barracks,  Idaho,  established  1863,  to  protect  emigrant  trains  against  the 
Shoehone  Indians. 

Fort  Clark,  Tex.,  established  1853,  to  guard  the  San  Antonio  and  Eagle  Pass 
wagon  road  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Eio  Grande  border  against  depredations  by 
Mexicans  and  Indians. 

Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo.,  established  1867,  to  protect  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
in  this  vicinity  and  the  lines  of  travel  south  to  Denver  and  north  to  Fort  Laramie  and 
beyond  from  attacks  by  the  Arapahoe  Indians. 

Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  established  1858,  on  account  of  trouble  with  the  Mormons  and 
to  prevent  depredations  by  Indians  along  the  line  of  the  overland  mail  route. 

Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  established  ifel,  for  protection  against  depredations  by 
Indians  and  cattle  thieves. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  established  1827,  as  an  outpost  to  protect  the  Santa  Fe 
trail  against  IndianSg^rincipally  the  Delawares  and  Pawnees. 

Fort  Mackenzie,  Wyo.,  established  1898,  as  a  central  poet  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
large  Indian  reservations  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  South  Dakota,  including  the 
Crows,  Northern  Oheyennes,  Shoshones,  Sioux,  and  the  Brules.  The  establishment 
of  this  post  enabled  old  Forts  Custer  and  Washakie  to  be  abandoned. 

Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak.,  established  1878  to  protect  citizens  of  the  Black  Hills  country 
from  hostile  attacks  of  the  Sioux  and  other  Indian  tribes  congregating  in  or  inhabiting 
that  locality. 

Fort  Missoula,  Mont.,  established  1877  as  a  restraint  upon  Flathead  Indians  living  in 
the  vicinity. 

Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  established  1853  to  protect  the  advancing  line  of  settlement 
toward  the  new  territory  acquired  in  the  southwest  as  a  result  of  the  Mexican  War. 

Fort  Robinson,  Nebr.,  established  1874  near  the  Red  Cloud  Indian  Agency,  around 
which  were  gathered  about  12,000  Indians,  mainly  Ogalala,  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  and 
Arapahoes. 

Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  established  1869  as  the  base  of  operation  against  the  hostile  Chey- 
ennee  and  Kiowa^. 

Fort  Snelling,  Minn.,  established  1820  as  an  extreme  outpost  in  the  Indian  country. 

While  all  these  posts  were  established  for  reasons  that  are  now 
obsolete,  new  conditions  have  smce  arisen  which  may  ^equke  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  number  of  them. 
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(2)  Tlie  names  of  all  Army  posts  which  have  been  located  in  their 

I)resent  situations  for  reasons  which  were  from  the  beginning  purely 
ocal: 

This  includes  most  of  the  posts  which  were  established  for  Indian 
troubles,  most  of  which  were  purely  local. 

Fort  Apachei  Am. 
Boise  fiarracks,  Idaho. 
Fort  Clark,  Tex. 
Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 


Fort  Mackenzie,  Wyo. 


Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak. 
Fort  Miflsoula,  Mont. 
Fort  Robinfion,  Nebr. 
Fort  SiU,  Okla. 
Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz. 


(3)  The  names  of  all  Army  posts  which  were  originally  placed  where 
they  are  with  reference  to  possible  Indian  troubles,  and  the  names  of 
sucn  of  these  as  may  be  placed  where  such  troubles  now  are  no 
longer  possible: 


Boise  Barracks,  Idaho. 
Fort  D-.  A.  Russell,  Wyo. 
Fort  Douglas,  Utah. 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kjuul 
Fort  Mackenzie,  Wyo. 
Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak. 


Fort  Missoula,  Mont. 
Fort  Riley,  Eans. 
Fort  Robinson,  Nebr. 
Fort  Sill,  Okla. 
Fort  Snelling,  Minn. 


Forts  Clark  and  Huachuca  were  established  not  only  with  reference 
to  possible  Indian  troubles,  but  to  meet  the  possibility  of  cattle 
raids  across  the  Border. 

(4)  The  names  of  all  Army  posts  which  are  situated  in  positions 
suited  to  meet  the  strategic  needs  of  national  action  or  defense;  and 
(7)  the  present  intention  of  the  War  Department  with  respect  to 
recommendine  le^slation  with  a  view  to  putting  an  end  to  the  present 
extravagant  distribution  of  the  Army,  and  the  steps,  if  any,  already 
taken  or  now  being  taken  by  the  department  in  preparing  such  recom- 
mendations. 

It  is  deemed  essential  to  discuss  these  two  requirements  together 
for  the  reason  that  a  study  of  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of  the 
Army  to  meet  the  strategic  needs  of  national  action  or  defense  neces- 
sarily involves  also  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  of  economy 
of  administration  and  supply.  The  two  are  inseparable,  and  any  list 
submitted  in  accordance  with  the  fourth  requirement  as  given  above 
would  convey  little  meaning  unless  accompanied  by  an  outline  of  the 
policy  and  intention  that  dictated  such  selection. 

A  careful  study  of  the  organization  and  distribution  of  the  mobile 
forces  of  the  Re^ilar  Army,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  now  being 
made  by  a  committee  of  the  (icneral  Staff.  This  subject  is  being  con- 
sidered in  great  detail,  and  upon  the  completion  of  this  work  and  its 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  War^  it  will  represent  the  complete 
policy  of  the  War  Department  in  this  regard. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  study  it  is  assumed: 

First.  That  the  strength  of  the  mobile  Army  is  to  be  tiie  nunimum 
consistent  with  present  requirements. 

Second.  That  with  the  troops  available,  adequate  forces  must  be 
provided  for  our  foreign  garrisons,  bearing  in  mind  the  distinct  tactical 
mission  that  each  has  to  perform  in  case  of  war.  As  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  these  oi^anizations  can  not  be  augmented  by  reenforcements 
from  the  United  States  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilil^.es,  it  is  essential 
that  they  be  kept  at  full  war  strength  at  all  times. 

Third.  That  with  the  remainder  a  mobile  force  is  to  be  organized 
and  strategically  distributed  within  the  United  States. 
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This  study  is  therefore  proceeding  in  the  following  logical  order: 

1.  A  determination  of  the  mobile  forces  immediately  required  for 
the  defense  of  the  Philippines,  Panama,  Oahu,  Porto  Kico,  and 
Alaska. 

2.  A  determination  of  the  most  effective  and  economical  means  of 
establishing  these  foreign  garrisons  with  the  mobile  forces  now 
organized  or  authorized  By  Congress. 

3.  Plans  for  the  oi^anization  of  the  mobile  forces  not  reguired  for 
foreign  service  into  a  field  army  at  home,  even  though  tne  troops 
now  available  for  this  purpose  be  inadequate  for  the  completion  of 
the  necessary  tactical  and  administrative  units. 

4.  A  determination  of  the  regular  mobile  forces  necessary  for  the 
full  military  security  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  indicating 
the  further  reforms  that  must  wait  upon  the  action  of  Congress. 

This  study,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  Philipfjinrs  garrison,  has 
been  completed  and  the  recommendations  contained  therein  have 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  is  now  taking  steps  to 
inaugurate  the  changes  proposed,  it  is  expected,  without  going 
beyond  the  current  appropriations. 

The  details  in  regard  to  the  organization  and  distribution  of  that 
portion  of  the  mobfle  Army  remaining  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  United  States  after  the  necessary  detachments  have  been  made 
for  foreign  service  have  not  been  worked  out  as  yet,  but  the  general 
conclusions  of  the  board  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

If  the  mobile  Army  is  to  be  efficient  its  distribution  must  meet  the 
following  requirements: 

1.  It  must  be  favorable  for  the  tactical  training  of  the  three  arms 
combined  (Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Field  Artillery). 

2.  It  must  be  favorable  for  the  rapid  concentration  of  the  Army 
upon  our  northern  or  southern  frontier  or  upon  our  eastern  or  western 
seaboard. 

3.  It  must  favor  the  best  use  of  the  Army  as  a  model  for  the  general 
military  training  of  the  National  Guard. 

4.  It  must  favor  the  use  of  the  Regular  Army  as  a  nucleus  for  the 
war  organization  of  the  National  Guard  and  such  volunteer  forces  as 
Congress  may  authorize  to  meet  any  possible  mihtary  emergency. 

6.  The  distribution  must  favor  economical  administration  with  the 
view  of  developing  the  maximum  return  for  the  money  appropriated 
for  miUtary  purposes. 

6.  The  distribution  must  permit  a  peace  organization  which  will 
also  be  eflFective  in  war;  that  is,  an  organization  which  will  permit  a 
prompt  expansion  in  time  of  war  by  means  of  a  system  of  reserves. 

These  requirements  can  best  be  met  bv  correcting  the  present 
dispersion  of  the  mobile  Army.  The  mobile  Army  is  now  scattered 
in  49  posts.  It  should  be  segregated  into  detachments  of  all  arms, 
each  of  which  can  be  readily  assembled  for  team  training  by  reasonable 
marches  of  concentration.  Each  of  the  several  tactical  groups  should 
be  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  strategic  centers  where  facilities  are 
favorable  for  transportation,  administration,  and  supply.  The  exact 
location  of  these  centers  should  depend  upon  a  careful  study  of  many 
considerations,  but  they  may  be  approximately  indicated  as  follows: 

1.  Two,  and  possibly  three,  groups  on  the  line  between  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Atlanta,  covering  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
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2.  Two  and  possibly  three  groups  on  the  line  between  Puget  Sound 
and  Los  Angeles,  covering  the  racific  seaboard. 

3.  At  least  two  groups  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Rio  Grande 
serving  as  first  reserves  for  either  seaboard  and  as  nuclei  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  National  Guard  and  volunteer  forces  to  be  organized  in 
tne  interior  of  the  continent. 

The  number  of  groups  to  be  organized  is  primarily  restricted  by 
the  total  strength  of  the  mobile  Army.  No  group  should  contain  less 
than  a  brigade  of  Infantry  with  a  proper  proportion  of  Cavalry,  Field 
Artillery,  and  special  troops,  and  at  least  one  group  should  contain 
a  full  tactical  division.  Proper  tactical  training  demands  the  com- 
bined use  of  the  three  arms,  and  this  can  be  secured  only  by  massing 
the  troops  of  each  group  in  a  single  post  or  in  several  posts  within 
marching  distance  ol  a  common  center.  Without  such  concentration 
joint  training  can  not  be  secured  except  at  heavy  expense  for  trans- 

Eortation.  In  addition  to  these  detachments  of  all  arms,  there  should 
e  at  least  two  independent  Cavalry  brigades. 

A  study  of  the  question  indicates  that  the  stationing  of  our  present 
mobile  Army  in  more  than  eight  or  possibly  nine  such  groups  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  demands  of  maximum  economy  ana  tactical 
elliciency. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  apparently  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  posts  now  occupied  by  the  mobile  Army  represent  a  larce 
investment  which  must  be  abandoned  if  an  efficient  plant  is  to  be 
estabUshed.  But  while  most  of  the  posts  now  occupied  have  lost 
their  military  value,  the  national  military  reservations  have  acquired 
a  great  value  as  real  estate.  As  a  business  proposition  it  should  be 
possible  to  refund  the  investment  and  largely  finance  the  relocation 
of  the  Army  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  or  the  real  estate  which  is  no 
longer  needed  for  mihtary  purposes.  The  project  would  be  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  Reclamation  Service  as  now  established  by  Con- 
gress. In  that  service  a  fund  is  formed  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  certain  pubhc  lands,  and  from  this  fund  certain  approved  projects 
are  successively  executed  under  general  rules  prescrioed  by  Congress. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Army  can  in  this  way  be  scientifically  dis- 
tributed at  an  expense  littJe  if  any  in  excess  of  the  proceeds  of  tiie 
sales  of  the  properties  to  be  abandoned. 

Studies  at  the  War  College  indicate  that  if  the  present  mobile 
Army  were  concentrated  in  eight  posts,  its  cost  would  be  reduced  by 
about  $6,500,000  per  annum.  In  six  years  this  saving  would  pay 
for  the  new  quartering  of  the  mobile  Anny,  even  if  nothing  could  lie 
realized  from  the  sale  of  real  estate  no  longer  needed. 

Having  in  view  a  distribution  for  military  efficiency  and  econonw,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  following  posts  are  so  located  as  to  permit  their 
being  retained  as  nuclei  or  elements  of  strategic  concentration  groups: 

Fort  Porter.  Buffalo^  N.  Y. — A  large  post  or  group  of  posts  in  flie 
Buffalo  or  Aloany  region  would  meet  all  of  the  requirements  referred 
to  on  page  6. 

Thece  is  no  post  at  Albany  at  present.  To  concentrate  all  of  the 
mobile  troops  allotted  to  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard  at  this  place 
would  tend  to  produce  the  maximum  effectiveness  of  the  troops,  and 
the  maximum  economy  of  administration  and  supply.  The  radia- 
tion of  railways  from  Albany  would  f aciUtate  the  aispatch  of  all  or 
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part  of  this  force  to  any  possible  theater  of  operations  in  the  North 
Atlantic  region. 

But  the  exact  location  of  such  a  center  of  future  concentration  can' 
only  be  made  after  a  detailed  study  of  the  whole  region  with  special 
reference  to  facilities  for  training.  While  Albany  appears  to  possess 
the  greatest  sum  of  advantages  in  the  North  Atlantic  region,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  railways  radiating  from  Buffalo  are  more  numerous 
and  lead  toward  Chesapeake  Bay  as  well  as  toward  New  York  and 
New  England.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  troops  in  the  North  Atlantic 
rc^on  should  be  located  on  the  general  area  between  Buffalo  and 
AlDanyy  but  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  must  rest  upon  a 
full  consideration  of  all  economic  and  strategic  factors,  and  it  can 
not  be  safely  predicted  at  this  time.  If  all  or  part  of  the  troops  in 
this  region  should  ultimately  be  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo 
Fort  Porter,  or  some  site  near  Buffalo,  to  be  exchanged  for  Fort 
Porter,  would  have  undoubted  strategic  value.  After  the  determi- 
nation of  such  a  center,  every  step  toward  the  concentration  of  troops 
at  that  center  would  be  a*  step  toward  economy,  tactical  efficiency, 
and  strategic  effectiveness. 

Fort  OgUihorpef  Ga. — Near  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  A  desirable  cen- 
ter, especiallv  for  a  Cavalry  brigade. 

Fort  McPnerson,  Atlanta,  Ga. — A  desirable  center  on  account  of 
the  strategic  location  of  Atlanta  with  reference  to  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts. 

Fort  Sam  Houston^  Tex. — ^The  best  strategic  position  for  the  south- 
em  frontier. 

Fart  Lawton,  Wash,  (near  Seattle) y  and  Vancouver  Barraclcs^  Wash, 
(near  Portland). — These  posts  are  near  the  center  of  the  Puget  Sound 
strategic  group,  and  one  or  both  of  them  may  be  retained  as  stations 
in  the  CTOup. 

The  rreaidio  of  San  Frandaco,  Cal.,  and  the  Presidio  of  Monterey, 
Gal.— One  or  both  of  these  posts  may  properly  be  included  in  the 
California  strategic  group. 

In  each  of  the  following  groups  one  or  more  posts  may  properly  be 
retained  as  nuclei  or  elements  of  strategic  concentration  centers: 

Group  I:  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.;  Columbus  Barracks, 
Ohio;  Fort  Sheridan,  lU. 

As  one  of  the  future  concentration  groups  should  be  in  the  geo- 
graphical region  occupied  by  these  posts,  one  or  more  of  them  may  be 
retained  as  stations  in  the  group. 

Maximum  economy  and  effectiveness  would  no  doubt  be  secured  by 
( oncenirating  all  of  the  troops  in  the  region  in  one  post  or  in  a  group 
of  posts  at  one  center  of  population,  but  practical  considerations  may 
prevent  the  full  attainment  of  this  ideal.  The  ultimate  determina- 
tion of  the  center  must  wait  upon  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  region. 
If  the  general  concentration  is  approved,  this  region  should  be  studied 
by  a  special  board  of  officers  witn  instructions  to  report  upon  the  most 
advantageous  location  of  posts,  the  reasons  for  &uch  locations,  and  the 
extent  to  which  existing  posts  can  be  retained  without  prejudice  to 
the  economic  and  mihtary  interests  of  the  Government. 

Group  II:  Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Fort  Crook;  Nebr. ;  Fort  Omaha, 
Nebr.;  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kans.;  Fort  Riley,  Kans.;  Fort  Snelling, 
Minn.;  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo. 
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As  one  of  the  future  concentration  groups  should  be  in  the  jjchv 
graphical  region  occupied  by  these  posts,  one  or  more  of  them  may 
be  retained  as  stations  in  the  group. 

Maximum  economy  and  effectiveness  would  no  doubt  be  secured  by 
concentrating  all  of  the  troops  in  the  region  in  one  post  or  in  a  group 
of  posts  at  one  center  of  population,  but  practical  considerations  may 
prevent  the  full  attainment  of  the  ideal.  The  ultimate  determinatioD 
of  the  center  must  wait  upon  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  region.  If 
the  general  concentration  is  approved,  this  region  should  be  studied 
by  a  special  board  of  officers  witn  instructions  to  report  upon  the  most 
advantageous  location  of  posts,  the  reasons  for  such  locations^  and  the 
extent  to  which  existing  posts  can  be  retained  without  prejudice  to 
the  economic  and  miUtary  interests  of  the  Government. 

In  this  group  Fort  Omaha,  Fort  Crook,  Fort  Des  Moines,  and  Fort 
Leavenworth  are  each  about  100  miles  from  a  common  center. 

Fort  Snelling  and  Jefferson  Barracks  are  too  distant  from  the  other 
posts  of  the  group  to  permit  of  concentration  with  the  other  units  of 
the  group  for  instructional  purposes.  Efficiency  demands  therefore 
that  they  should  not  be  retained  unless  it  is  decided  to  make  them 
stations  for  detachments  of  all  arms.  Fort  Riley,  with  its  reserva- 
tion of  19,000  acres,  will  serve  as  a  suitable  station  for  a  cavalry 
brigade  and  if  used  for  this  purpose  will  be  near  enough  to  the  other 
stations  of  the  group. 

The  following  posts  can  not  be  included  in  the  general  system  of 
strategic  centers,  but  should  be  retained  for  the  special  reasons  indi- 
cated in  each  case. 

Fort  SiUj  OJcla. — ^The  large  reservation  available  at  this  station  is 
pecuharly  adapted  for  use  as  a  school  of  Artillery  and  musketiy  fire. 

Fort  misSf  Tex.,  and  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. — The  retention  oi  these 
posts  as  Cavalry  subposts  on  the  southern  border  will  probably  be 
necessary  for  some  time. 

Fort  Myer,  Va, — It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  retain  a  small 
garrison  near  the  National  Capital  for  escort  duty  and  other  cere- 
monialpurposes. 

(6)  The  names  of  all  posts  which  have  been  constructed  during  the 
10  years  ending  June  30,  1911,  upon  a  plan  which  involved  maximum 
initial  cost  of  construction  and  maximum  cost  of  maintenance  in 
money  and  men;  the  amounts  expended  on  such  posts,  respectively, 
for  construction  purposes  during  the  said  period,  and  what  miUtary 
necessity,  if  any,  suggested  the  construction  of  such  posts: 

Cost  of  000- 

Namea  of  poets:  stmcUon. 

Fort  Beuiamin  Harrison,  Ind $1,202,966.7 

Fort  Davis,  Alaska 76,936.3 

Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa 1,377, 401  i) 

Fort  Liscum,  Alaska 87, 321.  T 

Fort  Ojglethorpe,  Ga 1,499,884. 

Presidio  of  Monterey,  Cal 377, 2C3.S( 

FortSill,  Okla.  (new  post) 1,255,28&| 

FortWm.  H.Seward.  Alaska 662,539.1 


Total 6,539,eO&. 

The  names  of  all  other  posts  where  any  construction  wort^  h 
been  carried  on  during  the  10  years  ending  June  30,  1911,  upon 
plan   which   involved    maximum   initial   cost   of   construction  ai 
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maxiinum  cost  of  mamtenance  in  money  and  men;  the  amounts 
expended  on  such  posts,  respectively,  for  construction  purposes  dur- 
ing the  said  period  ana  what  military  necessity,  if  any,  suggested 
the  new  construction: 

Names  of  posts:  Cost  of  comtrjcLton. 

Fort  Apache,  Ariz $40,112.62 

Fort  Bliss,  Tex 204,B49. 12 

Boise  Barracks,  Idaho '. 361, 625.  48 

Fort  Brady,  Mich 211,088.28 

Fort  Clark ,  Tex 1 8 ,  679. 55 

Fort  Crook,  Nebr 328,400.23 

Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo 4, 893, 164. 29 

Fort  Douglas,  Utah 730,123.72 

Fort  Ethan  Alien,  Vt 937, 674. 97 

Fort  George  Wright,  Wash 530, 989.  78 

Fort  Gibbon,  Alaska 155, 294. 07 

Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz 88, 602. 83 

FortJay,  N.Y 213,592.84 

Fort  Lawton,  Wash 503,013.36 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans 3, 705, 763.  96 

Fort  Lincoln,  N.  Dak 536, 839. 34 

Port  Logan  H.  Roots.  Ark 212,257.99 

Fort  Mackenzie,  Wyo 1, 120, 268. 50 

Madison  Barracks,  K .  Y 331, 285. 92 

Fort  Mason,  Cal 123,130.09 

Fort  Mcintosh,  Tex 162, 937. 56 

Fort  McPherson,  Ga 526, 227. 46 

Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak 995,335.36 

Fort  Missoula,  Mont 551, 478. 30 

FortMyer,  Va 878,712.86 

FortNiagara,  N.  Y 272,012.50 

Fort  Ontario,  N.Y 548, 907. 30 

Plattsburg  Barracks,  N.  Y 253,822.99 

Fort  Porter,  N.Y 21, 813. 47 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco  (Infantry  cantonment) 308, 056. 88 

Fort  Riley,  Kans 2,590,988.03 

Fort  Robinson,  Nebr 648, 903. 88 

Fort  St.  Michael,  Alaska 46, 355. 50 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex 2, 610, 531. 63 

Fort  Sheridan,  III 941,815.23 

Fort  Snelling,  Minn 1, 464, 852.  73 

Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash 879, 632. 50 

Fort  Wayne ,  Mich 33 1 ,  954 .  95 

Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz 568,130.60 

Fort  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Mont 137,972.02 

Fort;  Yellowstone,  Wyo 659, 604. 02 

Total 30,645,797.76 

While  in  some  cases  only  a  small  amount  has  been  expended  on 
construction,  the  plan  in  all  has  been  that  of  a  scattered  garrison 
nvolving  maximum  expense  for  sewer,  water,  light,  and  communica- 
ion  systems  and  the  maximum  cost  in  money  and  men  for  mainte- 
lance  and  protection. 

The  new  construction  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  was  made 
lecessary  to  provide  additional  shelter  for  the  Army  which  had  been 
reatly  increased  under  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  February  2, 
901,  and  to  replace  old  buildings. 

(6)  The  specific  steps  taken  by  the  several  Secretaries  of  War 
uring  the  period  of  10  years  ending  June  30,  1911,  to  prevent  unnec- 
isary  expenditures  and  impairment  of  efficiency  caused  by  ill- 
ivised  location  and  construction  of  posts  and  inefficient  distribu- 
on  of  the  mobile  Army,  and  the  reasons,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
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assigned,  why  the  successive  heads  of  the  War  Department  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  preventing  unnecessary  expenditures  and 
impairment  of  efficiency: 

in  1901  Secretary  Root  decided  that  a  more  concentrated  system 
of  garrisoning  the  mobile  Army  was  necessary  for  economical  adnim- 
istration  and  efficient  training.  Accordingly,  he  appointed  a  board  of 
general  officers  to  consider  and  make  reconmiendations  on  the  subject. 

The  failure  of  this  effort  is  easily  traceable  to  three  causes. 

First.  Lack  of  appreciation  on  part  of  the  Army  itself  of  the 
importance  of  concentration. 

The  Army  leaders  had  grown  old  under  a  system  of  scattered  posts 
due  to  former  Indian  troubles.  The  board  of  general  officers  recom- 
mended 52  of  the  65  Army  posts  for  permanent  occupation,  13  for 
temporary  occupation,  and  the  establisnment  of  7  new  posts.  Army 
Regulations  stated  nothing  as  to  the  importance  of  combined  ma- 
neuvers, but  dwelt  strongly  on  the  post  conunander's  duty  to  make 
his  post  **  an  attractive  home  for  the  Army  by  every  means  available." 
For  years  a  beautiful  parklike  reservation  had  been  the  surest 
•means  of  gaining  for  the  commanding  officer  favorable  mention  at 
the  annual  inspection.  There  had  been  no  General  Staff  to  consider 
the  needs  of  tne  Army  as  a  whole,  no  Chief  of  Staff  to  coordinate 
the  idea  of  progressive  subordinates  and  recommend  the  proper 
course  of  action.  As  a  whole,  the  Army  was  not  aware  of  its  own 
shortcomings. 

Second.  The  necessity  for  housing  troops  returning  from  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

The  termination  of  active  hostihties  was  permitting  the  return  of 
many  troops  who  had  to  be  cared  for.  This  led  the  lK)ard  to  recom- 
mend for  temporary  occupation  13  posts  that  were  slated  for  ulti- 
mate abandonment.  Had  the  troops  been  made  to  Uve  at  these 
posts,  despite  the  poor  condition  of  many,  \\nth  the  minimum  expen- 
diture possible  for  repairs  until  large  concentrated  posts  had  been 
built,  miUions  would  nave  been  saved.  But,  as  stated,  no  definite 
idea  of  concentration  existed,  and  great  pressure  was  brought  t^ 
bear  to  make  the  existing  posts  comfortable.  Tlie  matter  of  aban- 
donment was  in  abeyance,  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  posts  ulti- 
mate economy  was  sought  by  making  the  buUdings  of  a  more  durable 
type — brick,  stone,  and  concrete.  Had  this  been  done  at  a  concen- 
trated post  the  end  soufjht  would  have  been  gained,  but  unfortunately 
the  "beautiful  park"  idea  was  still  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  Army 
was  saddled  with  the  expense  of  maintenance  of  extensive  roads, 
walks,  gardens,  lawns,  and  systems  of  lighting,  water  supply,  and 
sewerage.  Buildings  of  a  type  now  recognized  as  extravaf^ant  were 
constructed.  The  lighting  and  heating  of  the  quarters  became  a 
severe  drain  upon  the  officers'  pay,  untiTCongress  came  to  their  relief 
and  authorized  an  allowance  oi  fuel  and  light. 

The  amounts  expended  upon  these  posts  became  an  argument 
against  their  abandonment.  It  seemed  wrong  to  spend  large  sums 
of  money  to  make  a  post  habitable,  then  to  withdraw  the  troops. 
Throughout  the  last  10  years  records  show  this  argument  recumng 
to  prevent  recommended  concentration  being  effected,  while  good 
money  was  thrown  after  bad,  perpetuating  the  very  conditions  which 
it  was  desired  to  avoid,  the  pressure  of  immediate  needs  being  alwajs 
greater  than  the  pressure  lor  a  distant  and  more  or  less  indefimte 
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policy.  Doubtless  this  ailment  will  again  be  used  to  prevent  the 
concentration  desired  by  the  present  Secretary  of  War,  and  unless 
approached  in  the  spirit  of  a  ereat  business  corporation  which  ruth- 
lessly tears  down  a  six-story  building  no  longer  suited  to  its  needs 
to  erect  the  20-stoiy  building  found  necessary,  the  present  movement 
for  an  efficient  and  economically  administered  Army  will  fail  as  have 
preceding  efforts. 

TTiird.  Local  and  political  influences. 

Scarcely  had  Mr.  Koot  appointed  his  board  when  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  deluged  with  letters  protesting  against  the  abandonment 
of  certain  posts,  ui^ing  the  extension  of  others,  and  reconmiending 
the  establishment  of  new.  These  letters  were  from  private  citizens, 
from  boards  of  trade,  from  city  councils,  from  mayors,  from  gover- 
nors and  from  Members  of  Congress.  The  reasons  urged  *  varied  from 
"the  people  of  this  community  are  peaceful,  law-abiding,  hospitable, 
and  patnotic  "  to  ' '  there  are  40,000  Indians  near  this  point "  and  from 
''a  beautiful  site  with  17  railroads  radiating  in  every  direction'*  to 
"we  would  find  it  hard  to  square  ourselves  with  the  commimity  if 
our  promises  are  not  made  good." 

It  seems  impossible  to  judge  the  effect  these  letters  and  certain 
resolutions  of  Congress  may  have  had  upon  the  board  and  upon  the 
War  Department;  a  careful  reading  of  the  record  and  the  results 
indicate  it  to  have  been  great.  We  find  in  addition  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  many  posts  the  following  posts  established  without  tne 
recommendation  of  the  board:  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.;  Fort 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Fort  Seward,  Alaska;  Presidio  of  Monterey,  Cal.; 
and  Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz.  Of  these  posts  the  first  two  were 
established  by  act  of  Congress. 

Throughout  his  incumbency  as  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Root  con- 
tinued to  represent  the  advisability  of  concentration,  and  actuaJly 
effected  it  in  Porto  Rico.  Our  present  large  posts  were  started  dur- 
ing those  years,  enabling  better  training  to  be  given  a  portion  of  the 
mobUe  Anny,  but  the  abandonment  of  small  posts  made  little  prog- 
ress. It  is  known  that  he  urgently  fought  the  reestablishment  of 
Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz.,  and  asked  that  the  appropriation  be  stricken 
from  the  sundry  civil  bill,  as  it  would  compel  him  ''to  throw  away 
150,000  against  his  official  judgment."  Nevertheless,  the  post  was 
reestablished  and  over  half  a  milUon  expended  in  rebuilding  it.  It 
accommodates  a  battalion  of  Infantrv  (peace  strength).  The  same 
amount  would  build  about  one-fourth  of  a  concentrated  post  for  a 
brigade.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  have  been  spent  on  repairs  at 
this  post  during  the  past  three  years. 

In  1905,  the  Secretary  bf  War  (Mr.  Taft)  urged  the  abandonment 
of  posts  smaller  than  a  battaUon.  He  brought  forward  the  idea  also 
of  permanent  stations  for  units  and  the  discontinuance  of  frequent 
changes  of  stations.  The  tactical  concentration  of  troops  for  traming 
of  the  three  arms  combined  had  not  yet  been  thought  of,  nor  had 
it  yet  been  appreciated  that  the  enlisted  man  wanted  to  be  a  soldier 
instead  of  a  laoorer. 

In  1906  Mr.  Taft  made  the  recommendation  for  the  Army  to  be 
concentrated  in  brigades  and  regimental  posts.  He  made  definite 
recommendations  for  six  brigade  posts,  ana  stated  that  there  should 

1  See  H.  Doo.  No.  618»  57Ui  Cong.,  pp.  300,  603,  (US,  672. 
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be  eight  in  all.    It  is  noted  that  prior  expenditures  governed  his 
selection,  as  four  of  the  posts  recommended  were  those  on  which  the 

Sreatest  amounts  had  been  expended.    The  garrisons  were  witb- 
rawn  from  eight  of  the  smaller  posts  in  1905  and  1906. 

While  it  does  not  relate  to  the  mobile  Army,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  during  Mr.  Taft's  period  as  Secretary  of  War  the  concentration 
idea  was  put  in  operation  in  the  Coast  Artillery,  many  small  posts 
being  left  m  charge  of  caretakers. 

In  1909,  the  Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Dickinson)  quoted  in  his  annual 
report  a  memorandum  of  the  General  StaflF  as  to  the  distribution  of 
the  Army,  which  invited  attention  to  the  extravagance  and  ineffi- 
ciency caused  by  the  past  policy.  This  study  was  the  first  concrete 
exhibit  of  the  subject,  which  Mr.  Dickinson  considered  of  vital  im- 
portance. He  asked  that  calculation  be  made  determining  the 
approximate  amount  that  would  be  saved  and  the  increased  efficiency 
that  might  be  expected  from  the  proposed  change  in  order  that  he 
might  submit  dennite  recommendation  for  action.  These  calcula- 
tions were  made  and  have  been  furnished  the  present  head  of  the 
War  Department.  Three  posts  were  abandoned  during  Mr.  Dickin- 
son's incumbency  as  Secretary  of  War. 

The  present  ^cretary  of  War  is  taking  steps  to  provide  for  the 
economic  administration  of  the  forces  in  our  insular  possessions  and 
in  the  Canal  Zone.  A  special  board  of  General  Staff  officers  has  been 
appointed  to  make  definite  recommendations  as  to  the  distribution  of 
the  mobile  Army.  As  an  example  of  its  work  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  board,  in  determining  the  garrison  for  Oahu,  pointed  the  way  to 
a  plan  of  post  for  six  regiments  on  that  island,  which  will  cost  half  a 
million  less  than  a  post  in  the  United  States  constructed,  under  the 
old  system,  for  three  regiments.  Similar  consideration  is  being 
given  the  garrisons  for  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  short,  it  may  be  stated  that  tnere  has  been  a  definite  and  natural 
evolution  in  the  poUcy  of  Army  distribution.  The  initial  distribu- 
tion was  determined  by  the  requirements  of  Indian  warfare,  and  for 
some  time  after  this  distribution  ceased  to  be  necessary  the  person- 
nel of  the  Army  was  still  influenced  by  old  traditions  and  old  ideals. 
The  movement  toward  concentration  began  to  make  itself  felt  before 
the  Spanish-American  War,  but  was  arrested  by  the  necessity  of 

Erovioing  for  an  increased  Army  before  suitable  new  stations  could 
e  provided.  The  demand  for  concentration  first  found  expression 
in  tne  demand  for  the  battalion  post  instead  of  the  old  company  post, 
and  then  for  the  regimental  post  instead  of  the  battalion  station. 
The  demand  in  each  case  was  based  upon  sound  tactional  and  economic 

Principles  and  in  each  case  was  a  step  foward  the  ideal  solution, 
later  and  more  scientific  study  of  the  problem  has  pointed  out  that 
a  mobile  Army  should  be  trained  as  a  team  of  all  arms  and  that  any 
dispersion  which  prevents  such  training  is  made  at  the  expense  of 
efficiency  and  economy.  This  evolution  has  taken  place  in  the  Armv 
itself,  and  the  Army  can  not  blame  any  other  institution  or  persons 
for  gradual  development  which  is  characteristic  of  evolution. 

(8)  A  full  statement  of  the  serious  difficulties  anticipated  by  the 
department  in  carrying  out  the  policies  of  economy  ana  efHciency  in 
respect  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  inquiry: 

The  most  serious  difficulties  anticipated  by  the  department  in  ca^ 
lying  out  the  proposed  policies  are  tne  following: 
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FirBt.  The  opposition  of  communitids  to  the  abandonment  of  Army 
posts  located  in  their  yicinity. 

Second.  The  large  original  outlay  probably  necessary  to  establish 
the  proposed  system  of  locating  garrisons  at  places  that  are  strategi- 
cally important. 

llurd.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  fair  value  for  the  buildings  and 
land  pertaining  to  the  abandoned  posts. 

As  to  the  first  difficulty,  past  exeprience  shows  that  it  is  in  general 
a  difficult  matter  for  the  War  Department  to  abandon  posts  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  cities.  Posts  so  situated  are  a  source  of  revenue  to 
the  business  men  of  the  community  through  the  articles  purchased  by 
officers  and  men  and  the  supplies  obtained  by  the  Quartermaster^ 
and  Subsistence  Departments  for  the  upkeep  of  the  post.  The  post 
itself  serves  as  a  recreation  park  for  the  citizens,  where  they  can  liaten 
to  a  band  concert  and  watch  the  various  drills  of  the  troops.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  only  natural  that  communities  should  resist  vigor- 
ously the  abandonment  of  posts  situated  in  their  vicinity  and  that 
their  Representatives  in  the  Congress  should  do  all  in  their  power  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  their  constituents.  Against  such  practical 
and  plainly  evident  reasons  for  the  maintenance  of  a  post  near  his 
home  town  the  average  citizen  is  apt  to  attach  little  importance  to 
projects  based  on  purely  military  necessity  and  in  which  ne  is  apt  to 
take  but  very  little  interest. 

The  second  serious  difficulty  arises  from  the  strong  opposition  to 
be  expected  from  the  people  to  the  relatively  large  original  outlay 
that  will  be  necessary  to  put  into  execution  the  proposed  policy 
of  locating  garrisons  tor  strategical  reasons  only.  Although  it  can 
be  shown  that  such  a  system  will  result  in  ultimate  economy,  to 
say  nothing  of  increased  efficiency,  strong  opposition  may  be  expected 
to  any  project  that  will  even  temporarily  increase  the  already  large 
expenditures  for  the  support  of  the  Army.  The  principal  item  of 
this  increased  cost  will  be  the  expenditure  necessary  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  posts  already  located  in  places  that  are  deemed  of 
strategic  importance,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  garrisons  removed 
from  the  abandoned  posts,  and  for  the  construction  of  new  posts 
at  strategic  points  at  which  no  garrisons  are  at  present  maintained. 
The  development  of  this  policy  would  have  to  be  a  gradual  one,  and, 
as  a  rule,  tne  outlay  for  any  particular  year  would  not  be  great. 

AlS  to  the  third  difficulty,  it  may  be  said  that  the  cost  of  putting 
into  execution  the  proposed  poUcy  will  be  greatly  reduced  in  the 
end  by  the  proceeds  resulting  from  the  sale  of  tne  buildings  and 
land  pertaining  to  the  abandoned  posts  and  other  miUtary  reser- 
vations. For  the  posts  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  cities,  it  may  be 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  selling  the  officers' 
quarters  for  suburban  residences  and  in  clisposing  or  the  land  for 
building  lots,  but  there  are  a  number  of  buildings  at  every  Army 
post;  such  as  barracks,  riding  halls,  gun  sheds,  post  exchange,  and 
administration  buildings,  that  will  oe  difficult  to  dispose  of  for 
prices  that  will  bear  any  relation  to  their  original  cost.  Sewer  and 
noting  systems  would  probably  find  no  purchasers  unless  the  whole 
post  were  taken  over  by  a  corporation  and  operated  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  suburban  residence  park.  Values  in  some  cases  would 
also  be  affected  by  the  class  of  undesirable  citizens  that  have  settled . 
in  the  vicinity  of  large  posts  since  the  abolishment  of  the  canteen. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  howeyer,  that  the  increased  Talue  of 
the  land  in  many  cases  will  tend  to  offset  the  loss  in  value  of  build- 
ings and  other  improvements. 

(9)  The  names  and  cost  of  Army  posts  which  have  been  abandoned 
during  the  10  years  ending  June  30.  1911: 

Total  oo8t  to  (kit. 

Fort  Afloiniboiiie,  Mont $915,178.30 

Benida  Barracks,  Oa 27.139.80 

Fort  Brown,  Tex 246,787.32 

FortDucheane,  Utah 179.196.60 

Eagle  PaflB,  Tex Unknown. 

Fort  Grant,  Ariz 79,568.07 

Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr 143, 46a  95 

Fort  Ringgold,  Tex 98, 724. 70 

San  Diego  Barracks,  Cal 7,13121 

Fort  Thomas,  Ky 626,965.78 

Fort  WalU  Walla,  Wash 362,829.24 

Fort  Washakie.  Wyo 44,206.32 

Fort  Wingate,  N.  Hex 327,672.03 

3,068,861.41 

The  names  and  cost  of  all  Armv  posts  which  would  have  to  be 
abandoned  in  order  to  put  an  end.  to  the  extravagance  and  ineffi- 
ciency resulting  from  improper  distribution  of  the  mobile  Army: 

(a)  The  following  posts  stiould  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  suitable 
provision  can  be  made  elsewhere  for  their  garrisons: 

Total  cart  to  dste. 

Fort  Apache,  Ariz.> 173,639.07 

Boise  Barracks,  Idaho 398, 049. 73 

Fort  Brady,  Mich 445,104.17 

Fort  Clark,  Tex 138, 748. 23 

Fort  George  Wright,  Wash 694, 854. 32 

Fort  Jay,  N.  Y.  (mobile  garrison  only)' 213,592.84 

Fort  Lincoln,  N.  Dak 618,459.27 

Fort  Logan  H .  Roots,  Ark 428, 136. 67 

Fort  Mcintosh,  Tex 224, 028. 60 

Fort  Mackenzie.  Wyo 1, 218, 966.00 

Madison  Barracks,  N.  Y 652, 934.39 

Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak *. 1, 225, 787.93 

FortNiagara,  N.  Y 428,547.85 

Fort  Ontario,  N .  Y 337, 637. 50 

Fort  Wayne,  Mich ,    542,354.62 

Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz 602, 015. 69 

Fort  Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  Mont 478, 882. 5S 

Fort  Yellowstone,  Wyo 806,511.51 

(6)  The  following  posts  are  not  located  with  a  view  of  securing 
economy  of  administration  and  supply  or  a  full  measure  of  military 
effectiveness.  Their  garrisons  shoula  not  be  increased  and  should 
ultimately  be  withdrawn  to  such  concentration  centers  as  Congress 
may  authorize: 

1  A  possibility  of  Indian  tronble  near  this  post  stlU  exists. 

*  Not  suiuble  for  mobile  troops,  but  shookl  be  retained  m  hettdqoartecB  of  the  eaatern  divWoii  and  m 
the  site  of  the  Eastern  Military  Prison. 
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Total  ooft  to  date. 

Ftart  Ethan  Allen,  Vt $1,007,469.61 

Kattsbuig  Barracks,  N.  Y 938,647.33 

Fort  RobSaflon,  Nebr 1,071,122.28 

Fort  MiflBoula,  Mont 693, 941 .  00 

Fort  Logan.  Colo 819,253.85 

Fort  Douglas,  Utah 919,229.71 

(Salt  Lake  City  is  a  Btrategicjpoint  on  account  of  the  railway  radia- 
tion, but  this  in  itself  is  not  sumcient  reason  for  stationing  a  re^ment 
at  Fort  Douglas.  Such  a  regiment  must  forfeit  opportunities  of 
field  tnining  in  combination  with  the  other  aims  (Cavalry  and 
Field  Artillery),  except  at  heavy  expense  for  rail  transportation.) 

Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo 4,925, 486.U 

(This  post  is  not  located  with  a  view  to  maximum  economy  or 
Btiategic  effectiveness.  Its  position  in  a  sparsely  settled  region  in- 
volves an  incr^ised  cost  for  transportation  of  manufactured  sup- 
plies, and  its  distance  from  recruitmg  centers  makes  the  recruitment 
d  its  garrison  more  costly.  But  there  are  sufficient  quarters  at 
the  post  for  a  detadiment  of  all  arms,  with  ample  facilities  for  train- 
ing. There  is  an  abundant  water  supply  at  the  post,  and  climate 
and  sanitary  conditions  are  excellent.  There  is  a  large  maneuver 
ground  within  easy  marching  distance  of  the  post.) 

The  fact  that  a  post  is  located  upon  a  possible  line  of  operations 
is  sometimes  offered  as  an  index  of  strategic  location.  For  example, 
Plattsbnrg  Barracks  may  be  said  to  be  strategically  located  because 
it  is  on  a  natural  line  of  advance  from  Canada.  But  this  is  itself  is 
no  justification  for  placing  a  peace  garrison  at  Plattsburg.  If  the 
troops  of  this  and  other  similar  garrisons  were  assembled  in  a  large 
command  at  some  central  point,  as  Albany,  they  would  be  better 
instructed,  because  they  would  have  teamwork  with  other  arms,  their 
administration  and  supply  would  be  just  as  available  for  use  at  Platts- 
burg  in  the  event  of  war  as  they  are  now,  and  much  more  available 
for  employment  at  all  other  places.  The  attempt  to  permanently 
scatter  troops  so  as  to  cover  all  possible  lines  of  advance  results  in 
dispersion  wnich  is  as  fatal  to  economy  as  it  is  to  tactical  and  strategi- 
cal effectiveness. 

(10)  The  estimated  annual  saving  in  money  which  would  follow 
an  efficient  and  economical  distribution  of  the  mobile  Army,  assum- 
ing said  Army  to  remain  at  its  present  size,  and  the  estimated  increase 
in  number  of  officers  and  men  which  could  efficiently  be  made  in  the 
mobile  Army  were  it  properly  distributed  within  the  present  annud 
cost  of  maintaining  the  Army: 

The  following  estimate  of  saving  is  made  on  the  assumption  that 
the  entire  mobile  Army  serving  within  the  United  States  proper  is 
concentrated  in  8  large  posts  of  approximately  equal  size  and  located 
at  centers  of  transportation  and  supply,  instead  of  in  49  posts  of 
various  sizes  not  generally  so  located.  It  is  not  claimed  that  it  is 
accurate  or  based  on  anytning  except  the  opinions  of  officers  who  have 
given  the  matter  their  best  thought.  Following  the  table  under 
each  appropriation  are  notes  which  will  serve  to  indicate  the  method 
puraued  in  determining  the  percentage  of  saving  to  be  assumed. 
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Quartemuuter^i  DepartmenU 
BBOirULR  8UPPLIE& 


Gbareeableto 

mobile  Army 

in  United 

BtaUs. 


Esti- 
mated 
per- 
centage. 


Savins. 


Gaie  and  protection  of  rapplies 

Stoves,  omoes,  barmoks^etc 

Heating  apparatus 

Repairs  ana  maintenance,  heating  apparatus. 

Heating,  barracks  and  quarters 

Lighting 

'   I  machines, 


maintenance  . 


Ice 

Cold  storage 

Stationery 

Typewriters 

Printing  (orders,  etc.) 


Totai. 


186,000.00 

5,000.00 

96,960.00 

61,600.00 

1,134,000.00 

619,000.00 

6,000.00 

5,700.00 

55,000.00 

10,000.00 

28,000.00 


S61,60aOQ 
3.000.00 

as,57s.oo 

15,450.00 

666,800.00 

309,500.00 

4,800.00 

4,660.00 

83,ooaoo 

6,000.00 
16,80a00 


1,080,088. 00 


The  heating  and  lighting  are  the  two  greatest  savings  estimated. 
It  is  beheved  the  estimate  of  50  per  cent  of  saving  is  conservative  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  number  of  administration  buildings,  guardhouses,  fire  star- 
tions,  and  similar  buildings  would  be  reduced  83  per  cent. 

2.  Buildings  would  be  more  compactly  arranged. 

3.  A  few  central  heating  plants  would  Tbe  used  instead  of  separately 
heated  buildings. 

4.  Fuel  would  be  cheaper  purchased  in  large  quantities  and  at  great 
centers  of  supply. 

The  same  holds  for  lighting,  with  the  additional  fact  that  the  exterior 
lighting  of  our  present  large  reservations  would  be  discontinued. 

The  greatest  percentage  of  saving  assumed  (80  per  cent)  is  on  main- 
tenance of  ice  macliines  and  on  cold  storage.  These  items  would  be 
little  more  for  a  largo  post  than  for  a  small  one.  The  other  items  may 
be  similarly  considered,  remembering  that  there  would  be  only  one- 
sixth  of  the  number  of  posts  and  adnunistrative  offices,  and  that  many 
matters  now  subjects  of  correspondence  would  be  attended  to  by 
memorandum  or  personal  instruction. 


INCIDENTAL  EXPENSEa 


Items. 


Chargeable  to 

mobile  Army 

in  United 

States. 


Esti- 
mated 
per- 
centage. 


Savins. 


Postape 

Telegrams  and  telephones , 

Extra  duty: 

Barracks  and  quarters 

Roads 

Clerks 

Overseers 

Office  furniture 

Laborers 

Clerks,  Quartermaster's  Department. 

Other  employees 

Blacksmith  tools , 

Additional  expenses 


Total. 


12,600.00 
67,000.00 

4.000.00 
56,000.00 
12,000.00 
10,000.00 
17,000.00 
69.000.00 
688,000.00 
258,000.00 
13,000.00 
65,000.00 


fi,3oaoo 
40,2oaoo 

3,3oaoo 

44,000.00 

7»9oaoo 

8,000.00 

8,fioaoo 
4S,3oaoo 
2»4,ooaoo 

129.000.00 
6,500.00 
32,500.00 


622,70aOO 
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The  greatest  item  is  for  clerks  and  other  employees,  Quartermaster's 
Department.  For  clerks  approximately  $300,000  saving  is  esti- 
mated. 

The  consolidation  of  the  chief  quartermaster's  offices  of  six  depart- 
ments into  three  divisions  resulted  in  the  past  year  in  a  saving  of 
$20,000  on  clerks,  and  a  saving  of  $30,000  is  estimated  this  year. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  the  consolidation  of  49  post 
supply  offices  into  8,  with  the  accompanying  reduction  of  work  at 
Annjr  and  division  headquarters,  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  50  per 
cent  in  the  clerical  force.  There  would  be  only  16  per  cent  of  the 
offices  to  correspond  with,  16  per  cent  of  the  estimates,  requisitions, 
returns,  and  similar  papers. 

The  80  per  cent  saving  estimated  on  extra-duty  men  is  believed  con- 
servative. In  fact,  it  is  believed  that  this  item  would  almost  disap- 
pear in  a  concentrated  post  constructed  on  simple  lines.  . 


BARRACKS  AND  QUARTERS. 

Items. 

Chargeable  to 

mobfle  Army 

in  United 

SUtes. 

Esti- 
mated 
per- 
centage. 

SaviDg. 

Repairs 

S572,000.00 
7,000.00 
73,000.00 
3,000.00 

50 
50 
50 
33 

$286,000.00 

Extra  do^ 

3,500.00 

Ci»<lmn  ftinployw*.... 

36.500.00 

Window  shades 

1,000.00 

Total 

327,000.00 

Initial  construction  was  not  considered.  The  posts  now  in  the 
United  States  have  cost  approximately  $95,000,000.  It  has  been 
determined  by  the  board  wnich  drew  up  the  plan  for  a  concentrated 
post  on  Oahu  that  under  the  concentration  system  the  construction 
would  cost  approximately  one-half  this  amount. 


ARMY  TRANSPORTATION. 


Items. 


Chargeable  to 

mobile  Army 

in  United 

States. 


Esti- 
mated 
per- 
centage. 


Saving. 


Clianging  station: 

1.  Transportation 

Z  Impeoimenta 

3.  Animals 

4.  Horses  of  offloers 

5.  Officers,  enlisted  men,  and  civilians,  including  baggage.. 

6.  Paddng  and  crating 

7.  Supplies '. 

RecniiU 

Agents  of  the  various  departments 

Quartermaster  stores  other  than  clotli  i  ng 

Subsistence  stores ,., 

Horse  equipments 

Ordnance 


Funds 

Repairs  to  harness  (purchase  of  tools,  etc.). 

Repairs  to  wagons,  etc 

C^rts 

Employees 

Drayage 


$1,185, 

155, 

70, 

14, 

138. 

49, 

86, 

375, 

62, 

529, 

34G, 

3, 

190, 

214, 

8, 

16, 

76, 

5. 

967, 

45. 


000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
0(X).O0 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
400.00 
000.00 
000.00 


Total. 


ini,ooo.oo 

103,000.00 

42,000.00 

8,400.00 

82,800.00 

29,400.00 

61,600.00 

112.500.00 

43,400.00 

476,100.00 

811,400.00 

2,700.00 

48,000.00 

60,350.00 

2,000.00 

8,000.00 

37,500,00 

4,320.00 

103,400.00 

22,500.00 


2,240,370.00 
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The  greatest  saving  is  that  on  changing  of  stations  which  are  esti- 
mated as  60  per  cent.  With  the  permanent  foreign  garrisons  and  the 
concentration  of  the  Army,  it  is  oelioved  that  changes  of  station  will 
be  rare  and  that  this  estimate  is  very  conservative.  The  greatest 
percentage  assumed  is  90  per  cent  on  transportation  of  suppBes.  If 
the  concentration  stations  are  well  selected  the  reduction  will  be  all 
of  this  and  probably  greater,  since  the  posts  themselves  will  make  the 
market  if  it  does  not  already  exist  in  sufficient  development.  The 
saving  on  ordnance  stores  is  taken  as  only  25  per  cent,  as  these  can 
not  be  purchased  locally;  this  estimate  is  based  on  reduced  freight 
expenses — the  delivery  to  8  large  railroad  centers  instead  of  to  49 
scattered  and,  in  cases,  isolated  posts.  No  savings  on  the  purchase 
of  wagons,  and  only  20  per  cent  on  employees  was  estimated,  as  it  is 
presumed  that  the  Field  Service  Regulations  allowance  of  transpor- 
tation and  teamsters  would  be  maintained. 

WATER  AND  SEWERS 


Itenjs. 

CharRoable  to 

mobile  Army 

in  I  niled 

Slates. 

Esli* 
mated 

ocnlage. 

SaTing. 

I*rocurtnK  wator  * 

$414,000.00 
13,000.00 
30,000.00 
12.000.00 

5o;ooo.oo 

63,000.00 

93,000.00 

48,000.00 

212,000.00 

50 
60 
60 
60 
30 
50 
20 
50 
50 

1207,000.00 

Introducing  to  posts 

7.800.00 

Fire  apparatus 

18,000.00 

Repairs  to  above 

7.2<».-a) 

Disposal  of  a»waR*» 

15,00a  oo 

Rc^r  of  wator  systems 

si.son.w 

Repair  of  plunibiiig 

lK.60iX09 

Repair  of  sewers 

24.000.09 

Employees 

10(1,000.00 

Total 

435,100.00 

>  This  includes  pay  of  laborers,  sinking  of  w(41s,  sterilization,  oonstrtiotion  and  enlarsement  of  pumping 
plants,  purchase  of  fuel  for  such  plants,  and  payment  for  water  obt^ned  from  other  than  military  plants. 

The  greatest  saving  is  on  procuring  water.  Since  a  water  system 
for  a  large  post  would  not  be  proportionally  greater  in  cost  of  ope^ 
ation  than  one  for  a  small  post,  and  the  concentrated  garrison  system 
would  do  away  with  the  extensive  lawns,  gardens,  and  roads  to  be 
watt^red,  the  estimated  saving  is  thouo;ht  conservative.  The  intro- 
duction of  water  to  8  large  posts  wouhl  certainly  cost  not  more  than 
40  per  cent  as  niucli  as  its  introduction  to  49  small  posts.  Only  20 
per  cent  reduction  was  estimated  on  repairs  to  plumbing,  as  it  was 
thought  the  8  large  posts  would  have  a[)proximately  80  per  cent 
the  hxtures  now  in  the  49  small  posts. 

CONSTRUCTION   AND   REPAIR   OF   HOSPITALS 


Item. 

Charp'abks 

to  mobile 

Army  in 

United 

States. 

Esti- 

mated 

peroentr 

age. 

Bvriog. 

Repairs 

$160,000.00 

50 

VO.O0BLM 
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Repairs  to  8  lai^  hospitals  would  hardly  be  greater  than  half 
those  to  49  smaller  nospitals. 


SHOOTING  GALLERIES  AND  RANGES. 


Item. 

Chargeable 

to  mobile 

Army  in 

United 

States. 

Esti- 
mated 
percent- 
age. 

Baying. 

Shelter 

148,000.00 

fiO 

G4,000.00 

Change  from  49  small  to  8  large  posts. 

MILITARY  POST  EXCHANGES. 


Item. 

Chargeable 

to  mobile 

Army  in 

United 

States. 

Esti- 
mated 
percent- 
age. 

Saving. 

Equipment  and  maintenance 

122,000.00 

SO 

$11,000.00 

Change  from  49  small  to  8  large  posts. 

ROADS,  WALKS,  WHARVES,  AND  DRAINAGE. 


Items. 


Chargeabla 

to  mobile 

Army  in 

United 

Stetes. 


Esti- 
mated 
perecnt- 


Saving. 


Road  oonstruction. 

Road  repair 

Walk  oonstraction 

Walk  repair 

Enlistea  men  at  work  on  roads 

Other  employees  on  roads,  wharves,  and  drainage. 

Drainage 

Improyement  of  grounds 


Total. 


$144,350.00 
50,000.00 
15,000.00 
20,000.00 
3,000.00 
20,000.00 
12,000.00 
62,000.00 


$115,480.00 
40,000.00 
12,000.00 
16,000.00 

2,400.00 
10,000.00 

0,600.00 
49,60a00 


26ft,080.00 


Roads  and  walks  would  practically  disappear  with  the  parklike 
reservations.  ''Improvements  to  grounds  would  be  similarly 
reduced  in  importance. 


RECAPITULATION  FOR  QUARTERMASTER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Appropriation. 


Estimated 
savings. 


Rmalar  snpi^ies 

Incidental  expenses 

Barracks  and  quarters 

Army  transportation 

Water  and  sewers 

Hospitals 

Shooting  gallertes  and  ranges 

Military  post  exchanges 

Roads,  wBlks,  wharves,  and  drainage 

Total  for  Quartermaster's  Department. 


$1,030,088.00 
622,700.00 
327,000.00 
2,240.370.00 
436,100.00 
80,000.00 
24,000.00 
11,000.00 
266,060.00 


5,036,838.00 
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THE  MOBHiB  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Subtittenee  Department, 


Estimated 
durseAbleto 
mobile  Army 

in  United 
States. 


Esti- 
mated 
pecoent- 


RatioD  articles 

Hot  coffee  for  troops  traveling 

Bake  ovens  and  apparatus 

Subsistence  property  (other  tban  cooking  apparatus  and  field 

ranges) 

Compensation  to  dvHian  employees  other  than  transport  serrioe. 

Extra  duty 

Wastage  in  issue  and  transportation 


0,711,028.00 

^      6,000.00 

10,700.00 

38,000.00 
110,000.00 
30,000.00 
16,000.00 


S14B,  441.00 

2,5oaoo 

6,430.00 
16,200.00 

22,ooaoo 

24,000.00 
1,500lOO 


Total. 


230,061.10 


The  greatest  saving  is  on  ration  articles.  This  saving,  estimated 
as  4  per  cent,  is  based  on  competition  that  would  result  fr^m  the 
local  purchase  of  suppUes  in  such  large  quantities.  The  highest 
percentage  is  on  extra-duty  pay,  resulting  from  the  change  from  49 
posts  to  8.  The  great  saving  in  transportation  has  been  considered 
under  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 

Medical  Department, 


Items. 


EsUraated 
chargeable  to 
mobueArmy 

In  United 
States. 


Esti- 
mated 
percent- 
age. 


Saving. 


Medical  and  hospital  supplies. 

Hospital  matrons 

Boq>ital  nurses 


S200.000.00 

3.ooaoo 

20.000.00 


180,000.00 

i,8oaoo 
i2,ooaoD 


Total. 


iB.8oaoo 


There  are  many  expensive  appliances  which  are  necessary  at  all 
hospitals,  regardless  of  size.  There  are  many  hospitals  which  are  but 
rarely  used.  In  some  cases  the  lai^e  hospital  requires  no  more  than 
the  small,  and  the  purchase  of  such  articles  could  be  reduced  about 
80  per  cent;  the  estimate  of  40  per  cent  on  supplies  in  general  "is 
therefore  thought  conservative. 

Pay  Department. 


Items. 


Mileage: 

Inspection  by— 

1.  Department  and  division  commanders 

2.  Inspector  General's  Department 

3.  Quartermaster's  Depaitment 

4.  Subsistence  Department 

6.  Medical  Department 

6.  Ordnance  Department 

Returning  from  conducting  recruits 

Examination  for  promotion 

Changes  of  station 

Courts-martial 

Horsemanship  tests 

Payment  of  troops 

Travel  for  dental  and  medical  treatment 

Total  mileage 


SBft-W 


ee^ffftit 

2,MlOI 

is,«»it 


194,  »in 
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Pay  Department — Continued. 


Itemt. 


8a^ 


mated. 


Officers  retonied  to  duty  with  the  line  (6) . 

Cl«ks(e) 

Maasengeis  (7) 


Total  for  Pay  Department.. 


S21,60a00 
9,000.00 
4,20a00 


»,8oaoo 


150,10a0D 


OKDNANOB  DEPARTMENT   AND   SIGNAL  OOBPS. 

While  there  might  be  some  saving  on  clerical  assistance,  it  is  believed 
that  it  would  be  too  small  to  warrant  consideration.  The  saving  on 
mileage  has  been  included  under  the  Pay  Department. 

OOBPS  OF  ENGINEERS. 

It  is  not  believed  that  any  saving  would  result  in  this  corps  on 
account  of  the  concentration. 


The  work  of  this  department  would  be  simplified  by  such  a  reduc- 
tion in  administrative  units  and  the  clerical  force  could  be  reduced 
so  as  to  to  effect  a  large  saving. 

REOAPrrULATION. 

The  estinaates  herein  made  were  based  upon  the  assumption  of  a 
concentration  in  eight  strategic  areas,  using  such  data  as  were  imme- 
diately available.     They  are  oelieved  to  be  conservative. 

Quartennaflter'8  Department |5, 036, 138 

Subeifitence  Department 220, 000 

Medical  Department 91, 800  ' 

Pay  Department 159,100 

Total  estimate 5,507,038 

In  reference  to  the  last  clause  of  subdivision  10  of  your  resolution, 
I  beg  to  say  that  this  saving  would,  if  devoted  to  military  purposes, 
ename  10  regiments  of  Infantry,  with  an  enlisted  strength  of  900  men 
each,  to  be  added  to  the  mobile  Army.  This  allows  $500  as  an  average 
annual  cost  for  each  enlisted  man  and  nearly  $900,000  per  year  for 
overhead  charges,  due  to  the  increased  administration  expenses. 

Or  it  would  enable  each  company,  troop,  and  battery  oi  the  mobile 
Army  to  be  increased  by  20  privates,  allowing  $500  per  year  per  man. 
The  usual  estimate  of  $1,100  per  rifle  is  erroneous,  as  it  charges  to 
the  enlisted  man  the  full  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  Anny,  while 
over  50  per  cent  of  this  cost  is  not  affected  by  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  enlisted  force. 

Or  it  would  pay  the  cost  of  100,000  reservists  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$55  per  man,  a  number  sufficient  to  bring  the  entire  mobile  Army 
to  war  strength  and  to  form  the  necessary  depot  battaUon  from 
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which  losses  would  be  replaced,  thus  doin^  away  with  the  necessity 
for  filling  the  ranks  of  the  highly  trained  organizations  with  raw 
recruits  in  an  emergency  requiring  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  in 
our  first  line  of  defense. 

In  addition  to  this  actual  increase  in  numbers,  there  would  be  an 
increase  in  effective  officers  and  men  by  returning  to  duty  those 
now  on  extra  and  special  duty.  This  is  estimated  as  5  per  cent  of 
the  strength.  The  reduction  m  men  required  for  guard  and  fatigue 
duties  would  add  an  additional  5  per  cent  to  the  nimiber  ayailaDle 
for  daily  training.  In  event  of  a  sudden  call  the  number  of  men 
available  to  take  the  field  would  be  between  6  and  10  per  cent  greater 
than  at  present,  as  there  would  not  be  necessary  the  many  detach- 
ments or  caretakers.  This  would  be  more  marked  iti  the  Medical 
Department  than  in  the  line,  since  each  of  the  49  fwst  hospitals  would 
havo  to  be  kept  in  operation  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  who  could  not 
be  abandoned,  while  under  the  concentrated  system  there  would  be 
but  8  hospitals  to  be  continued. 

The  ^reat  items  of  pay  and  clothing  are  not  affected  at  all  by  the 
redistributions,  and  tne  subsistence  only  slightly.  The  expenses  of 
the  Coast  Artillery  ('orps  are  unchanged,  and  the  foreign  garrisons 
have  not  been  considered. 

With  reference  to  the  foreign  garrisons,  it  might  be  stated  that  the 
plan  for  concentration  is  now  Being  put  into  effect  in  the  insular 
possessions  and  Panama.  The  necessity  for  increasing  the  garrison 
of  Oahu  and  for  establishing  that  in  the  Canal  2ione  would  have 
caused  a  great  increase  in  the  transport  service  had  the  system  of 
changing  regiments  and  scattered  garrisons  been  continued.  With 
the  changes  already  approved  and  those  under  consideration  it  is 
believed  that  the  water  transportation  for  all  these  garrisons  will 
cost  little  if  any  more  than  the  cost  in  the  past  for  the  Philippine 
garrison  alone.  While  this  will  not  decrease  expenses,  it  will  pre- 
vent an  otherwise  necessary  increase. 

In  so  far  as  it  has  been  practicable  the  principle  of  concentration 
has  been  put  in  operation  for  the  Coast  Artillery,  and  the  result  has 
been  increased  economy,  ease,  and  efficiency  of  administration. 

Henry  L.  Stimson, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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MESSAGE. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

There  is  no  branch  of  the  Federal  jurisdiction  which  calls  more 
imperatively  for  immediate  legislation  than  that  which  concerns  the 
public  domain,  and  especiaUy  the  part  of  that  domain  which  is  in 
Alaska-  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  is  trans- 
mitted herewith,  and  the  report  to  him  of  the  governor  of  Alaska, 
set  out  the  public  need  in  this  regard  with  great  force  and  in  satis- 
factory detail. 

The  progress  under  the  reclamation  act  has  made  clear  the  defects 
of  its  limitations,  which  should  be  remedied.  The  rules  governing 
the  acquisition  of  homesteads,  of  land  that  is  not  arid  or  semiarid, 
are  not  well  adapted  to  the  perfecting  of  title  to  land  made  arable 
by  Government  reclamation  work. 

I  concur  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  recommendation 
that,  after  entry  is  made  upon  land  being  reclaimed,  actual  occupa- 
tion as  a  homestead  of  the  same  be  not  required  until  two  years  after 
entry,  but  that  cultivation  of  the  same  shall  be  required,  and  that 
the  present  provision  under  which  the  land  is  to  be  paid  for  in  10 
annual  installments  shall  be  so  modified  as  to  allow  a  patent  to  issue 
for  the  land  at  the  end  of  five  years'  cultivation  and  three  years' 
occupation,  with  a  reservation  of  a  Government  lien  for  the  amount 
of  the  unpaid  purchase  money.  This  leniency  to  the  reclamation 
h(Hnesteader  will  relieve  him  from  occupation  at  a  time  when  the 
condition  of  the  land  makes  it  most  burdensome  and  difficult,  and  at 
the  end  of  five  years  will  furnish  him  with  a  title  upon  which  he 
can  borrow  money  and  continue  the  improvement  of  his  holding. 

I  also  concur  in  the  reconmiendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior that  all  of  our  public  domain  should  be  classified  and  that  each 
class  should  be  disposed  of  or  administered  in  the  manner  most 
appropriate  to  that  particular  class. 

The  chief  change,  however,  which  ought  to  be  made,  and  which  I 
have  already  recommended  in  previous  messages  and  conmiunications 
to  0>ngress,  is  that  by  which  Government  coal  land  and  phosphate 
ind  other  mineral  lands  containing  nonmetalliferous  minerals  shall 
je  lea.sed  by  the  Government,  with  restrictions  as  to  size  and  time, 
lesembling  those  which  now  obtain  throughout  the  country  between 
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the  owners  in  fee  and  the  lessees  who  work  the  mines,  and  in  leases 
like  those  which  have  been  most  successful  in  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Nova  Scotia.  The  showing  made  by  investigations  into 
the  successful  working  of  the  leasing  system  leaves  no  doubt  bs  to 
its  wisdom  and  practical  utility.  Requirements  as  to  the  working 
of  the  mine  during  the  term  may  be  so  framed  as  to  prevent  any 
holding  of  large  mining  properties  merely  for  speculation,  while  the 
royalties  may  be  made  sufficiently  low  not  unduly  to  increase  the 
cost  of  the  coal  mined  and  at  the  same  time  sufficient  to  furnish  a 
reasonable  inccwne  for  the  use  of  the  public  in  the  community  where 
the  mining  goes  on.  In  Alaska  there  is  no  reason  why  a  substantial 
income  should  not  thus  be  raised  for  such  public  works  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  or  useful. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  reasons  which  call  for  the 
application  of  the  leasing  system  to  the  coal  lands  still  retained  by 
the  Government  in  the  United  States  proper  and  those  which  exist 
in  Alaska. 

There  are  now  in  Alaska  only  two  well-known  high-grade  coal 
fields  of  large  extent^ — the  Bering  River  coal  field  and  the  Matanuska 
coal  field.  The  Bering  River  coal  field,  while  it  has  varying  quali- 
ties of  coal  from  the  bituminous  to  the  anthracite,  is  very  much 
lessene<l  in  value  and  usefulness  by  the  grinding  effect  to  which  in 
geological  ages  past  the  coal  measures  have  been  subjected,  so  that 
the  coal  does  not  lie  or  can  not  be  mined  in  large  lumps.  It  must  be 
taken  out  in  almost  a  powdered  condition.  The  same  difficulty  does 
not  appear  to  the  same  extent  in  the  MataniLska  coal  fields.  Tlie 
Bering  River  coal  fields  are  only  25  miles  from  the  coast.  They  are 
within  easy  distance  of  an  existing  railroad  built  by  the  Morgan- 
Guggenheim  interests,  and  may  also  be  reached  through  Controller 
Bay  by  the  construction  of  other  and  competing  raDroads. 

Controller  Bay  is  not  a  good  harbor,  but  could  probably  be  made 
practical  with  the  expenditure  of  considerable  money.  The  railroad 
of  the  Morgan-Guggenheim  interests,  running  frtwn  Cordova,  could 
be  made  a  coal  carrying  road  for  the  Bering  River  fields  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  branch  to  those  fields  not  exceeding  50  or  60  miles. 
It  is  practicable,  and  if  the  coal  measures  were  to  be  opened  up. 
doubtless  the  branch  would  be  built.  In  the  present  condition  of 
things  there  is  no  motive  to  build  the  road,  because  there  is  no  title  or 
opportunity  to  open  and  mine  the  coal. 

The  Matanuska  coal  fields  are  a  longer  distance  from  the  coast. 
They  are  from  150  to  200  miles  from  the  harbor  of  Seward,  on  Resur- 
rection Bay.  This  is  one  of  tlie  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  and  a 
reservation  has  been  made  there  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  of  the  Uniletl 
States.  A  road  constructed  from  Seward  to  the  Matanuska  coal 
fields  would  form  part  of  a  system  reaching  from  tlie  coast  into  the 
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heart  of  Alaska,  and  open  the  great  interior  valleys  of  the  Yukon  and 
the  Tanana,  which  have  agricultural  as  well  as  great  mineral  possi- 
bilities. 

The  Alaska  Central  road  has  been  ccMistructed  some  71  miles  of  the 
distance  from  Seward  north  to  the  Matanuska  coal  fields,  but  the 
construction  beyonli  this  has  been  discouraged,  first,  by  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  policy  adopted  of  opening  up  the  coal  lands  upon 
which  investors  could  depend,  and,  second,  because  there  seemed  to 
be  a  lack  of  financial  backing  of  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  ascertained  that  the  bondholders,  who 
are  the  real  owners  of  the  road,  are  willing  to  sell  to  the  Government, 
and  he  recommends  the  purchase  of  the  existing  road,  such  reconstruc- 
tion as  may  be  necessary,  its  continuance  to  the  Matanuska  coal  fields, 
and  thence  into  the  valleys  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Tanana.  It  would 
be  a  great  trunk  line,  and  would  be  an  opening  up  of  Alaska  by 
Government  capital. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  where  the  same  cer- 
tainty and  efficiency  of  service  can  be  had  by  private  enterprise,  but 
I  think  the  conditions  presented  in  Alaska  are  of  such  a  character  as 
to  warrant  the  Grovemmcnt,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
development  of  that  vast  and  remarkable  territory,  to  build  and  own 
a  tnmk-line  railroad,  which  it  can  lease  cm  terms  which  may  be  varied 
and  changed  to  meet  the  growing  prosperity  and  development  of  the 
Territory. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  which  affords 
such  just  reason  for  criticism  as  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  extend  the  benefit  of  its  fostering  care  to  the  Territory  of 
Alaska.  There  was  a  time,  of  course,  when  Alaska  was  regarded  as 
so  far  removed  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  as  to  make  any  development 
of  it  practically  impossible,  but  for  years  the  facts  have  been  known 
to  those  who  have  been  responsible  for  its  government,  and  everyone 
who  has  given  the  subject  the  slightest  consideration  has  been  aware 
of  the  wonderful  possibilities  in  its  growth  and  development  if  only 
capital  were  invested  there  and  a  good  government  put  over  it.  I 
think  the  United  States  owes  it,  therefore,  to  Alaska,  and  to  the 
people  who  have  gone  there,  to  take  an  exceptional  step  and  to  build 
a  railroad  that  shall  open  the  treasures  of  Alaska  to  the  Pacific  and 
to  the  people  who  live  along  that  ocean  on  our  western  coast.  The 
coastruction  of  a  railroad  and  ownership  of  the  fee  do  not  necessitate 
Government  operaticm.  Pursuant,  however,  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  suggest  to  Congress  the  wisdom  of 
providing  that  the  President  may  appoint  a  commission  of  ccwnpe- 
tent  persons,  including  two  Army  engineers,  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  available  routes  for  a  railroad  from  Seward  to  the  Mata- 
nuska coal  fields  and  into  the  Tanana  and  Yukon  Valleys,  with  an 
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estimate  of  the  value  of  the  existing  partially  constructed  railroad  and 
of  the  cost  of  amtinuing  the  railroad  to  the  proper  points  in  the 
valleys  named.  This  proposal  is  further  justified  by  the  need  that 
the  Navy  of  the  United  States  has  for  a  secure  coaling  base  in  the 
North  Pacific  The  commission  ought  to  make  a  full  report  also 
as  to  the  character  of  the  coal  fields  at  Matanuska  and  the  problem  of 
furnishing  coal  from  that  source  for  mercantile  purposes  after  reserv- 
ing for  Government  mining  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  Navy. 

I  have  already  recommended  to  Congress  the  establishment  of  a 
form  of  commission  government  for  Alaska.  The  Territory  is  too 
extended,  its  needs  are  too  varied,  and  its  distance  from  Washington 
to  remote  to  enable  Congress  to  keep  up  with  its  necessities  in  the 
matter  of  legislation  of  a  local  character. 

The  governor  of  Alaska  in  his  report,  which  accompanies  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  points  out  certain  laws  that  ought  to 
be  adopted,  and  emphasizes  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  immediate 
need  for  a  government  of  much  wider  powers  than  now  exists  there, 
if  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  government  at  all. 

I  do  not  stop  to  dwell  upon  the  lack  of  provision  for  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants  and  the  absence  or  inadequacy  of  laws,  the  mere 
statement  of  which  shows  their  crying  need.  I  only  press  upon 
Congress  the  imperative  necessity  for  taking  action  not  only  to 
permit  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  Alaska  and  the  open- 
ing of  her  resources,  but  to  provide  laws  which  shall  give  to  those 
who  come  under  their  jurisdiction  decent  protection. 

LOWER  COLORADO  RIVER. 

There  is  transmitted  herewith  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  setting  out  the  work  done  under  joint  resolution  approved 
June  25,  1910,  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $1,000,000,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  might  be  necessary,  to  be  expended  by  the  President  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  lands  and  property  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
and  elsewhere  along  the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona.  The  money 
was  expended  and  the  protective  works  erected,  but  the  disturbances 
in  Mexico  so  delayed  the  work,  and  the  floods  in  the  Colorado  Biver 
were  so  extensive  that  a  part  of  the  works  have  been  carried  away, 
and  the  need  for  further  action  and  expenditure  of  money  exists. 
I  do  not  make  a  definite  recommendation  at  present,  for  the  reason 
that  the  plan  to  be  adopted  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River  proves  to  be  so  dependent  on  a 
free  and  full  agreement  between  the  Government  of  Mexico  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as  to  joint  expenditure  and  joint 
use  that  it  is  unwise  to  move  until  we  can  obtain  some  agreement  with 
that  Government  which  will  enable  us  to  submit  to  Congress  a  larger 
plan,  better  adapted  to  the  exigencies  presented  than  the  one  adopted. 
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It  is  essential  that  we  act  promptly,  and  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment the  matter  is  being  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Mexican 
Government.  Meantime,  a  report  of  the  engineer  in  charge,  together 
with  a  subsequ^it  report  upon  his  work  by  a  body  of  experts  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  together  with  an  offer  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to  do  the  work  at  a  certain  price,  with 
a  guaranty  for  a  year,  and  a  comment  upon  this  offer  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Marshall,  late  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Ai'my,  and  now 
consulting  engineer  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  are  all  herewith 
transmitted. 

WATEB-FOWEB  SITES. 

In  previous  communications  to  Congress  I  have  pointed  out  two 
methods  by  which  the  water-power  sites  on  nonnavigable  streams 
may  be  controlled  as  between  the  State  and  the  National  Government. 
It  has  seemed  wise  that  the  control  should  be  concentrated  in  one 
government  or  the  other  as  the  active  participant  in  supervising  its 
use  by  private  enterprise.  In  most  cases  where  the  Government  owns 
what  are  called  water-power  sites  along  nonnavigable  streams,  which 
are  really  riparian  lots,  without  which  the  power  in  the  stream  can 
not  be  used,  we  have  a  situation  as  to  ownership  that  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows:  The  Federal  Government  has  hind  without  which 
the  power  in  the  stream  can  not  be  transmuted  into  electricity  and 
applied  at  a  distance,  while  it  is  claimed  that  the  State,  under  the 
law  of  waters  as  it  prevails  in  many  of  our  Western  States,  controls 
the  use  of  the  water  and  gives  the  beneficial  use  to  the  first  and  con- 
tinuous user.  In  order  to  secure  proper  care  by  the  State  govern- 
ments over  these  sources  of  power,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the 
Government  shall  deed  the  water-power  site  to  the  State  on  condition 
that  the  site  and  all  the  plant  upon  it  shall  revert  to  the  Government 
unless  the  State  parts  with  the  site  only  by  a  lease,  the  terms  of 
which  it  enforces  and  which  requires  a  revaluation  of  the  rental  every 
10  years,  the  full  term  to  last  not  more  than  50  years.  A  failure  of 
the  State  to  make  and  enforce  such  leases  would  enable  the  Govern- 
ment by  an  action  of  forfeiture  to  recover  the  power  sites  and  all 
plants  that  might  be  erected  thereon,  and  this  power  of  penalizing 
those  who  succeed  to  the  control  would  furnish  a  motive  to  compel  the 
observance  of  the  policy  of  the  Government. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  suggested  another  method  by 
which  the  water-power  site  shall  be  leased  directly  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  those  who  exercise  a  public  franchise  under  provisions  im- 
posing a  rental  for  the  water  power  to  create  a  fund  to  be  expended 
by  the  General  Government  for  the  improvement  of  the  stream  and 
the  benefit  of  the  local  community  where  the  power  site  is,  and  per- 
mitting the  State  to  regulate  the  rates  at  which  the  converted  power 
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is  sold.  The  latter  method  suggested  by  the  Secretary  is  a  more 
direct  method  for  Federal  control,  and  in  view  of  the  probable  union 
and  systematic  organization  and  welding  together  of  the  power 
derived  from  water  within  a  radius  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles, 
I  think  it  better  that  the  powerof  control  should  remain  in  the  National 
Government  than  that  it  should  be  turned  over  to  the  States.  Under 
such  a  system  the  Federal  Government  would  have  such  direct  super- 
vision of  the  whole  matter  that  any  honest  administration  could 
easily  prevent  the  abuses  which  a  monopoly  of  absolute  ownership 
in  private  persons  or  companies  would  make  possible. 

BUBEAU  OF  NATIONAL  FABKS. 

I  earneslly  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  National 
Parks.  Such  legislation  is  essential  to  the  proper  management  of 
those  wondrous  manifestations  of  nature,  so  startling  and  so  beauti- 
ful that  everyone  recognizes  the  obligations  of  the  Government  to 
preserve  them  for  the  edification  and  recreation  of  the  people.  The 
Yellowstone  Park,  the  Yosemite,  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado, 
the  Glacier  National  Park,  and  the  Mount  Rainier  National  Park 
and  othei*s  furnish  appropriate  instances.  In  only  one  case  have  we 
made  anything  like  adequate  preparation  for  the  use  of  a  park  by  the 
public.  That  case  is  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Every  con- 
sideration of  patriotism  and  the  love  of  nature  and  of  beauty  and  of 
art  requires  us  to  expend  money  enough  to  bring  all  these  natural 
wonders  within  easy  reach  of  our  people.  The  first  step  in  that 
direction  is  the  establishment  of  a  responsible  bureau  which  shall  take 
upon  itself  the  burden  of  supervising  the  parks  and  of  making  rec- 
onmiendations  as  to  the  best  method  of  improving  their  accessibility 
and  usefulness. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 

There  has  been  a  strong  movement  among  economists,  business 
men,  and  others  interested  in  economic  investigation  to  secure  the 
appointment  of  an  international  commission  to  look  into  the  cause 
for  the  high  prices  of  the  necessities  of  life.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  a  commission  could  be  appointed  of  such  unprejudiced  and  im- 
partial persons,  experts  in  investigation  of  economic  facts,  that  a 
great  deal  of  very  valuable  light  could  be  shed  upon  the  reasons  for 
the  higli  prices  that  have  so  distressed  the  people  of  the  world,  and 
information  given  upon  which  action  might  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living.  The  very  satisfactory  report  of  the  Railway  Stotk 
and  Bonds  Commission  indicates  how  useful  an  investigation  of  this 
kind  can  be  when  undertaken  by  men  who  have  had  adequate  experi- 
ence in  economic  inquiries  and  a  levelheadedness  and  judgment  cor- 
rectly to  apply  sound  principles  to  the  facts  found. 
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For  some  years  past  the  high  and  steadily  increasing  cost  of  living 
has  been  a  matter  of  such  grave  public  concern  that  I  deem  it  of 
great  public  interest  that  an  international  conference  be  proposed  at 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  plans,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
various  Governments,  for  an  international  inquiry  into  the  high  cost 
of  living,  its  extent,  causes,  effects,  and  possible  remedies.  I  there- 
fore recommend  that,  to  enable  the  President  to  invite  foreign  Gov- 
ernments to  such  a  conference,  to  be  held  at  Washington  or  elsewhere, 
the  Congress  provide  an  appropriation,  not  to  exceed  $20,000,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  preparation  and  of  participation  by  the 
United  States. 

The  numerous  investigations  on  the  subject,  official  or  other,  already 
made  in  various  countries  (such  as  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Den- 
mark, France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  United  States)  have  themselves  strongly  demonstrated  the  need 
of  further  study  of  world-wide  scope.  Those  who  have  conducted 
these  investigations  have  found  that  the  phenomenon  of  rising  prices 
is  almost  if  not  quite  general  throughout  the  world;  but  they  are 
baffled  in  the  attempt  to  trace  the  causes  by  the  impossibility  of 
making  any  accurate  international  comparif^ons.  This  is  because, 
in  spite  of  the  number  of  investigations  already  made,  wc  are  still 
without  adequate  data  and  because  as  yet  no  two  countries  estimate 
their  price  levels  on  the  same  basis  or  by  the  same  methods. 

As  already  indicated,  the  preliminary  conference  itself  would 
entail  a  comparatively  small  expense,  and  most  of  the  subsequent 
investigations  for  which  it  would  prepare  the  way  could  be  carried 
out  by  existing  bureaus  in  this  and  other  Governments  as  part  of 
their  regular  work  and  would  require  little,  if  any,  additional  ap- 
propriations for  such  bureaus. 

COMHISSION  ON  INDUSTBIAL  RELATIONS. 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  industry  in  the  past  two  decades  and 
its  revolutionary  changes  have  raised  new  and  vital  questions  as  to 
the  relations  l^etween  employers  and  wage  earners  which  have  be- 
come mattei's  of  pressing  public  concern.  These  questions  have  been 
somewhat  obscured  by  the  profound  changes  in  the  relations  between 
competing  producers  and  producers  as  a  class  and  consumers — in 
other  words,  by  the  changes  which,  among  other  results,  have  given 
rise  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  trust  problem.  The  large-scale 
production  characteristic  of  modem  industry,  how^ever,  involves  the 
one  set  of  relations  no  less  than  the  other.  Any  interruption  to  the 
normal  and  peaceful  relations  between  employer  and  wage  earner 
involves  public  discomfort  and  in  many  cases  public  disaster.  Such 
interruptions  become,  fherefore,  quite  as  much  a  matter  of  public 
concern  as  restraint  of  trade  or  monopoly. 
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Industrial  relations  concern  the  public  for  a  double  reason.  We 
are  directly  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  peaceful  and  stable 
industrial  conditons  for  the  sake  of  our  own  comfort  and  well-being; 
but  society  is  equaly  interested,  in  its  sovereign  civic  capacity,  in 
seeing  that  our  institutions  are  effectively  maintaining  justice  and 
fair  dealing  between  any  classes  of  citizens  whose  economic  interests 
may  seem  to  clash.  Railway  strikes  on  such  a  scale  as  has  recently 
been  witnessed  in  France  and  in  England,  a  strike  of  coal-mine 
workers  such  as  we  have  more  than  once  witnessed  in  this  country, 
and  such  a  wholesale  relinquishing  of  a  public  service  as  that  of  the 
street  cleaners  recently  in  New  Yoric,  illustrate  the  serious  danger  to 
public  well-being  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  social  machinery 
either  to  prevent  such  occurrences  or  to  adjust  them  on  any  equitable 
and  permanent  basis  after  they  have  arisen. 

In  spite  of  the  frequency  with  which  we  are  exposed  to  these  dan- 
gers and  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  provision  for  dealing  with  them, 
we  continue  to  assume  with  easy-going  confidence  that  in  each  new 
case,  somehow  or  other,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  will  find  some 
solution  which  will  be  agreeable  to  themselves  and  consistent  with 
the  public  interest.  We  all  see  the  grave  objections  to  strikes  and 
lockouts,  however  necessary  they  may  be  in  extreme  cases;  and  we 
are  ready  to  criticize  the  more  extreme  phases  of  the  industrial  con- 
flict such  as  boycotts  and  blacklists ;  but  we  leave  the  situation  such 
that  industrial  disputes  lead  inevitably  to  a  state  of  industrial  war 
in  which  these  are  the  only  weapons  left  to  the  two  combatants. 
No  more  clumsy  or  expensive  method  of  determining  the  rate  of 
wages  and  the  hours  and  conditions  of  labor  could  well  be  devised. 
The  successful  operation  of  the  Erdman  Act  as  between  interstate 
railroads  and  their  employees  shows  how  much  good  can  be  done  by 
proper  legislation. 

At  the  moment  when  the  discomforts  and  dangers  incident  to 
industrial  strife  are  actually  felt  by  the  public  there  is  usually  an 
outcry  for  the  establishment  of  some  tribunal  for  the  inmiediate 
settlement  of  the  particular  dispute.  But  what  is  needed  is  some 
system,  devised  by  patient  and  deliberate  study  in  advance,  that 
will  meet  these  constantly  occurring  and  clearly  foreseeable  emer- 
gencies— not  a  makeshift  to  tide  over  an  existing  crisis.  Not  dur- 
ing the  rainstorm  but  in  fair  weather  should  the  leaking  roof  be 
examined  and  repaired. 

The  magnitude  and  complexity  of  modem  industrial  disputes 
have  put  upon  some  of  our  statutes  and  our  present  mechanism  for 
adjusting  such  differences — where  we  can  be  said  to  have  any  mecha- 
nism at  all — a  strain  they  were  never  intended  to  bear  and  for  which 
they  are  unsuited.  What  is  urgently  needed  to-day  is  a  reexamina- 
tion of  our  laws  bearing  upon  the  relations  of  employer  imd  em- 
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ployee  and  a  careful  and  discriminating  scrutiny  of  the  various 
plans  which  are  being  tried  in  several  of  our  own  States  and  in 
other  countries.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  first  natural  step  in 
bringing  about  an  adjustment  of  these  relations  better  suited  to  the 
newer  conditions  of  industry. 

Numerous  special  investigations,  official  and  unofficial,  have  re- 
vealed conditions  in  more  than  one  industry  which  have  immedi- 
ately been  recognized  on  all  sides  as  entirely  out  of  harmony  with 
accepted  American  standards.  It  is  probable  that  to  a  great  extent 
the  remedies  for  these  conditions,  so  far  as  the  remedies  involve 
legislation,  lie  in  the  field  of  State  action ;  but  such  a  comprehensive 
inquiry  as  is  necessary  to  furnish  a  basis  for  intelligent  action  must 
be  undertaken  on  national  initiative  and  must  be  nation-wide  in 
its  scope.  In  view  of  the  results  that  have  followed  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  education,  in  agriculture,  and  in 
other  fields  which  do  not  lie  primarily  within  the  field  of  Federal 
legislation,  there  can  be  no  serious  argument  against  the  propriety 
or  the  wisdom  of  an  inquiry  by  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
general  conditions  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  remedies  will  lie  with  the  separate  States, 
or  even  entirely  outside  the  sphere  of  governmental  activity,  in  the 
hands  of  private  individuals  and  of  voluntary  agencies.  One  legiti- 
mate object  of  such  an  official  investigation  and  report  is  to  en- 
lighten and  inform  public  opinion,  which  of  itself  will  often  induce 
or  compel  the  reform  of  unjust  conditions  or  the  abatement  of 
unreasonable  demands. 

The  special  investigations  that  have  been  made  of  recent  industrial 
conditions,  whether  private  or  official,  have  been  fragmentary,  in- 
complete, and  at  best  only  partially  representative  or  typical.  Their 
lessons,  nevertheless,  are  important,  and  until  something  comprehen- 
sive and  adequate  is  available  they  serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  they 
will  necessarily  continue  to  be  made.  But  unquestionably  the  time 
is  now  ripe  for  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  industrial  rela- 
tions which  shall  be  official,  authoritative,  balanced,  and  well  rounded, 
such  as  only  the  Federal  Government  can  successfully  undertake. 
The  present  widespread  interest  in  the  subject  makes  this  an  oppor- 
tune time  for  an  investigation,  which  in  any  event  can  not  long  be 
postponed.  It  should  be  nonpartisan,  comprehensive,  thorough, 
patient,  and  courageous. 

There  is  already  available  much  information  on  certain  aspects 
of  the  subject  in  the  reports  of  the  Federal  and  State  Bureaus  of 
Labor  and  in  other  official  and  unofficial  publications.  One  essential 
part  of  the  proposed  inquiry  would  naturally  be  to  assemble,  digest, 
and  interpret  this  information  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  our  present 
industrial  conditions.  In  addition  to  this  the  commission  should 
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inquire  into  the  general  conditions  of  labor  in  our  principal  indus- 
tries, into  the  existing  relations  between  employers  and  employees 
in  those  industries,  into  the  various  methods  which  have  been  tried 
for  maintaining  mutually  satisfactory  relations  between  employees 
and  employers  and  for  avoiding  or  adjusting  trade  disputes,  and  into 
the  scope,  methods,  and  resources  of  Federal  and  State  Bureaus  of 
Labor  and  the  methods  by  which  they  might  more  adequately  meet 
the  responsibilities  which,  through  the  work  of  the  commission  above 
recommended,  would  be  more  clearly  brought  to  light  and  defined. 

MISBRANDINO  IMPOBTED  OOODS. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  injustice  which  is  done  in  this 
country  by  the  sale  of  articles  in  the  trade  purporting  to  be  made  in 
Ireland,  when  they  are  not  so  made,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the 
justice  of  the  enactment  of  a  law  which,  so  far  as  the  jurisdictiwi  of 
the  Federal  Government  can  go,  would  prevent  a  continuance  of  this 
misrepresentation  to  the  public  and  fraud  upon  those  who  are  en- 
titled to  use  the  statement  in  the  sale  of  their  goods.  I  think  it  to  be 
greatly  in  the  interest  of  fair  dealing,  which  ought  always  to  be 
encouraged  by  law,  for  Congress  to  enact  a  law  niaking  it  a  mis- 
demeanor, punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  to  use  the  mails  or  to 
put  into  interstate  commerce  any  articles  of  merchandise  which  bear 
upon  their  face  a  statement  that  they  have  been  manufactured  in 
some  particular  country  when  the  fact  is  otherwise. 

BUILDING  FOB  PXTBLIC  ABCHIVES. 

I  can  not  close  this  message  without  inviting  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress again  to  the  necessity  for  the  erection  of  a  building  to  contain 
the  public  archives.  The  unsatisfactory  distributicMi  of  records,  the 
lack  of  any  proper  index  or  guide  to  their  contents,  is  well  known  to 
those  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  Government  in  this  Capital. 
The  land  has  been  purchased  and  nothing  remains  now  but  the  erec- 
tion of  a  proper  building.  I  transmit  a  letter  written  by  Prof.  J. 
Franklin  Jameson,  director  of  the  department  of  historical  re^arch 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  in  which  he  speaks  upon 
this  subject  as  a  member  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  executive 
council  of  the  American  Historical  Association  to  bring  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  President  and  Congress. 

Wm.  H.  Taft. 

The  White  House,  February  ^,  1912. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  1, 1911. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  for  your  consideration,  my  first 
annual  report  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  covering  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1911.  I  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  you  on  March  7, 
1911,  and  qualified  on  March  13,  1911,  succeeding  the  Honorable 
Richard  A.  Ballinger.  Less  than  one-third,  therefore,  of  the  year 
mcluded  in  this  report  has  been  covered  by  my  administration. 

GENERAIi  STATEMENT. 

My  predecessors  have  called  attention  to  the  mass  and  variety  of 
important  matters  which  are  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  which  relate  to — 

The  General  Land  Office, 

The  Office  of  Indian  Affaiis, 

The  Pension  Office, 

The  Patent  Office, 

The  Geological  Survey, 

The  Bureau  of  Education, 

The  Bureau  of  Mines, 

The  Reclamation  Service, 

The  Territories  (exclusive  of  the  insular  possessions;  but  including  Hawaii), 

The  national  parks  and  monuments, 

American  antiquities. 

Superintendent  of  Capitol  Building  and  Groimds, 

Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Freedmen's  Hospital, 

Howard  University, 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  also  chained  with  certain  duties 
m  connection  with  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  the  protection 
of  the  public  streets,  avenues,  squares,  and  reservations  in  the  city 
of  Washington  from  improper  appropriation  or  occupation;  the  issu- 
ance of  deeds  to  certain  lots  in  that  city,  and  special  duties  imposed 
by  particular  acts  of  Congress. 

My  predecessor.  Secretary  Ballinger,  called  attention  in  his  annual 
report  for  the  year  1910  to  the  thoroughly  inconsistent  manner  in 
which  the  work  of  the  Government  has  been  divided  between  the 
administrative  departments  of  the  Interior,  of  Agriculture,  and  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  dupUoation  of 
governmental  effort  and  the  administrative  ineffectiveness  arising  out 
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of  divided  jurisdiction.  A  very  substantial  increase  of  eflBiciency  and 
economy  would  undoubtedly  result  from  a  rearrangement  of  these 
executive  departments  so  that  work  of  a  related  character  could  be 
administered  by  one  department,  and  so  that  the  mass  of  work  itself 
could  be  more  evenly  distributed  among  the  departments.  The 
grouping  of  related  subjects  in  a  single  department  would  undoubt- 
edly materially  reduce  the  work  of  some,  without  greatly  increasing 
that  of  others.  The  present  situation  is  the  quite  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  first 
created  and  the  inconsistent  duties  which  were  then  imposed  upon  it 
The  principal  bureaus  which  were  at  first  placed  under  it  were  the 
General  Land  Office,  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Patent  Office, 
and  the  Pension  Office,  but  as  new  matters  were  undertaken  by  the 
General  Government  which  did  not  logically  fall  under  any  of  the  other 
departments  they  were  naturally  assigned  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  became  a  sort  of  administrative  *' catchall"  and  has 
so  continued,  although  partiaUy  relieved  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Patent  Office  should  not 
have  been  transferred  to  the  latter  department  upon  its  creation, 
although  the  Patent  Office  is  now  so  thoroughly  organized  and 
systematized  and  its  work  so  definitely  covered  by  statutory  and 
administrative  regulations  that  the  matters  which  come  up  from  it 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  do  not  add  materially  to  his  work. 
I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  if  this  bureau  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  a  relationship  could  be 
established  between  it  and  the  head  of  that  department  which  would 
increase  its  efficiency  and  usefulness.  The  local  duties  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  relating  to  various  matters  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  unquestionably  be  turned  over  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District.  I  do  not  feel,  however,  that  my  brief  period  of  office  qualifies 
me  to  recommend  a  comprehensive  reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  What  I  have  said  above  is  chiefly  int^ded 
as  preliminary  to  the  statement  that  the  real  function  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  been,  broadly  speaking,  the  administration 
and  disposition  of  the  lands  and  natural  resources  held  directly  or 
in  trust  by  the  Nation.  I  beUeve  that  the  Department  wiU  more 
effectively  and  economically  carry  on  this  tremendously  important 
function  if  it  is  given  all  of  the  distinctively  administrative  dutie 
relating  to  it. 

PT7BLIC  LAND  LAWS. 

The  general  theory  under  which  the  Grovemment  has  proceeded 
and  is  now  proceeding  is  that  the  pubUc  domain  should  be  utiliie^ 
for  actual  settlement  and  development  rather  than  as  a  source  d 
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revenue  for  the  Greneral  Govenunent.  In  my  judgment  this  theory 
is  entirely  correct.  The  essential  thing  is  to  see  that  the  theory  is, 
in  f acty  carried  into  effect  and  that  under  the  guise  of  settlement  we 
do  not  permit  mere  exploitation  which  in  the  last  analysis  retards 
and  prevents  both  settlement  and  development.  While  settlement 
and  development  afford  and  should  afford  ample  opportimity  for 
the  profit  of  the  individual  settler  and  of  all  those  who  contribute  to 
legitimate  development,  it  is  the  conviction  that  exploitation  under 
tiie  guise  of  development  has  not  been  effectively  prevented  which 
has  led  to  the  great  pubUc  movement  for  the  conservation  of  our 
national  resources.  This  movement  is  not  in  any  way  opposed  to 
prompt  and  wise  development  of  the  ^ubUc  domain,  nor  to  its  imme- 
diate settlement  by  those  who  reall;^  intend  in  good  faith  to  occupy 
and  improve  it  and  not  merely  to  acquire  it  so  that  it  may  be  turned 
over  to  the  actual  settler  after  an  unnecessary  profit  has  been  paid 
to  the  middleman  and  the  promoter. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  legitimate  field  for  the  resident  or  non- 
resident promoter  of  enterprises  upon  which  the  effective  settlement 
of  certain  portions  of  the  pubUc  domain  practically  depends.  There 
is  a  legitimate  field  for  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  the  development 
of  the  land  and  its  contents.  Indeed,  the  bona  fide  settler  is  depend- 
ent in  many  instances  upon  the  services  of  the  promoter  and  the 
money  of  the  capitalist.  In  so  far  as  this  need  is  properly  suppUed  the 
promoter  and  capitalist  should  be  protected,  but  there  is  no  disguising 
the  fact  that  both  promoter  and  capitalist  frequently  seek  and  secure 
advantages  to  which  they  are  not  jitetly  entitled.  Often  their  efforts 
not  only  do  not  tend  to  develop,  but  actually  retard  and  prevent 
development.  Large  areas  of  the  public  land,  great  quantities  of 
timber  and  of  mineral  deposits,  extensive  water  powers,  are  eagerly 
sought  after,  not  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  utilization  and  develop- 
ment, but  so  that  they  may  be  held  to  await  the  aftergrowth  of  the 
country,  to  be  then  transferred  to  those  who  will  actually  utilize  them 
after  an  unearned  increment  has  been  paid  to  those  who  acquired 
the  property  from  the  Government  under  insufficient  laws  or  lax 
administration. 

It  is  this  sort  of  exploitation  which  should  be  frankly  and  abso- 
lutely prevented  and  which,  if  prevented,  would  enable  us  to  remove 
many  of  the  restrictive  provisions  which  now  irritato  and  hamper 
the  bona  fide  settler  and  industrial  pioneer.  The  man  on  the  ground 
should  be  the  object  of  our  solicitude,  and  we  should  protect  him 
against  those  who  would  place  upon  his  shoulders  any  unnecessary 
burden.  I  beUeve  that  to  this  end  we  can  profitably  modify  certain 
of  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the  pubUc  domain.  Take,  for  instance, 
our  agricultural  lands.  The  object  of  the  law  with  respect  to  these 
is  to  ensure  actual  settlement.     This  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
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rigid  insistence  upon  the  requirement  of  actual  residence  upon  the 
ground  with  only  such  exceptions  as  are  required  or  justified  by  agri- 
cultiutkl  conditions  which  make  town  residence  in  close  proximity  to 
the  tract  cultivated  appropriate.  The  system  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  recognize  the  actual  differences  which  in  fact  exist  with 
respect  to  the  different  kinds  of  land  and  the  different  methods  of 
cultivation.  Land  adapted  to  dry  farming,  land  adapted  to  ordi- 
nary cultivation  without  irrigation,  and  land  requiring  irrigation 
each  presents  differences  in  method  of  cultivation  and  should  admit 
of  appropriate  differences  in  the  rules  with  regard  to  residence.  The 
law  should  insist  upon  the  cultivation  of  agricultural  lands  by  the 
entryman,  but  should  permit  the  application  to  such  lands  of  rules  and 
methods  of  treatment  suited  to  their  differing  characteristics  imder  the 
general  administrative  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
In  other  words,  the  laws  and  the  administrative  regulations  should 
be  made  to  fit  actual  conditions  as  they  exist,  and  they  should  be 
just  as  stringent  in  the  prevention  of  nonresident  exploitation  as 
they  are  liberal  in  the  encouragement  of  the  bona  fide  settler. 

Although  substantially  true  of  all  homestead  entries,  this  is 
especiaUy  true  of  irrigated  lands  under  the  Reclamation  Service. 
The  present  law  requires  the  man  who  desires  to  acquire  a  home  on  a 
Government  reclamation  project  to  reside  upon  the  particular  tract 
he  enters  for  five  years  under  the  homestead  law  and  to  reclaim  at 
least  one-half  of  the  irrigable  area  as  well  as  to  pay  the  full  reclama- 
tion charge,  which  must  be  divided  into  not  more  than  10  Mmual 
installments.  This  law  has  been  a  perfectly  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  previous  laws  relating  to  the  public  domain,  and  it  has  worked 
marvelously  well  in  spite  of  its  disadvantages.  It  is  now  clear,  how- 
ever, that  it  contains  certain  serious  disadvantages  for  which  thffle 
is  no  longer  any  adequate  excuse.  What  we  desire  is  actual  settle- 
ment. We  should  have  no  desire  to  impose  any  unnecessary  hard- 
ships upon  the  actual  settler.  What  has  happened  is  that  the  law  has 
failed  to  take  into  account  the  conditions  under  which  the  actual 
settler  is  required  to  work. 

Irrigated  lands,  as  a  rule,  are  in  their  natural  state  but  parts  of  the 
desert.  They  are  usually  covered  with  the  growths  which  the  desert 
produces.  These  must  be  cleared  and  the  land  graded  and  otherwise 
prepared  for  the  application  of  water  before  any  crops  whatever  can 
be  raised.  In  many  instances  each  tract  must  also  be  fenced,  and 
where  it  is  adapted  for  actual  residence  on  the  ground  itself  the  home 
must  be  constructed,  together  with  the  necessary  outbuildings  and 
shelters  for  the  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  ^sential  to 
cultivation.  All  of  this  requires  a  considerable  expenditure  which 
is  usually  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  settler.  The  land 
itself  can  seldom  be  made  to  produce  any  immediate  revenue.     If  it 
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is  fruit  land,  the  trees  must  be  planted  and  reach  a  certain  growth 
before  they  will  bear  fruit.  Subsidiary  crops  can  often  be  raised, 
but  frequently  not  with  profit  until  after  one  or  two  years'  preHminary 
cultivation.  It  is  often  essential  to  plant  the  land  in  alfalfa  or  other 
leguminous  crops  before  it  is  suitable  for  the  raising  of  grain,  sugar 
beets,  or  other  crops  for  which  it  is  ultimately  intended.  All  of  this 
means  that  where  the  settler  has  not  accumulated  a  considerable 
capital  and  is  without  other  means  of  livelihood,  the  requirement  of 
actual  residence  upon  the  land  during  the  first  two  years  after  entry 
is  a  serious  hardship  and  a  real  obstacle  to  settlement.  Many  men 
who  would  make  admirable  settlers  and  citizens  of  the  Western 
States  are  prevented  from  acquiring  the  homes  and  the  substantial 
livelihood  which  would  otherwise  be  opened  to  them.  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  for  insisting  upon  the  requirement  of  actual  residence  at 
the  outset  in  such  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  subversive  of  the  public  interest 
if  the  residential  requirement  were  reduced  without  strict  insistence 
upon  actual  and  progressive  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
groimd.  The  law  should  fasten  its  attention  upon  the  real  situation. 
It  should  absolutely  insist  upon  cultivation  and  it  should  permit 
the  relaxation  of  the  rule  requiring  residence  during  the  first  two 
years.  Actual  residence,  however,  should  be  rigidly  required  for  a 
sufficient  period  to  make  certain  that  tlie  entryman  was  a  real  settler 
with  the  intention  of  making  his  home  upon  the  land.  I  believe  a 
residential  requirement  of  three  years  following  the  first  two  after 
entry  would  protect  the  public  interest,  ensure  the  carrying  out  of 
the  essential  purpose  of  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  facihtate  and 
encourage  settlement  and  development.  It  would  permit  many  men 
who  sincerely  desire  to  acquire  homes  for  themselves  to  enter  tracts 
of  land,  put  them  under  cultivation,  and  build  homes  without  depriv- 
ing themselves  of  the  means  of  livelihood  during  the  period  when  the 
ground  would  not  support  their  families.  Clerks,  mechanics,  and  small 
farmers,  as  well  as  many  others,  would  be  enabled  to  invest  their 
accumulated  savings  in  their  future  homes  and  to  continue  in  their 
present  employment  while  they  were  preparing  these  homes  for  future 
occupation.  The  requirement  of  progressive  cultivation  and  three 
years'  residence  would  be  an  effective  obstacle  to  the  mere  exploitation 
of  the  pubUc  domain. 

The  repayment  of  the  reclamation  charges  also  requires  some 
modification  of  the  existing  law.  The  theory  of  the  law  is  entirely 
correct.  It  is  that  the  Government  has  set  aside  the  available 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  pubUc  lands  and  has  added  to  it  certain 
other  funds,  all  of  which  are,  in  effect,  loaned  to  the  future  settlers 
on  the  pubUc  domain.  The  Reclamation  Service  is  constituted  a 
trustee  for  the  Government  and  for  the  settlers.     It  invests  the 
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public  moneys  in  th©  construction  of  irrigation  works  and  adminis- 
ters these  works  while  the  land  is  being  settled  and  until  the  invest- 
ment has  been  returned  to  the  Groyemment,  to  be  invested  in  tbe 
irrigation  of  other  lands  and  the  development  of  other  sections  of 
the  country.  It  is  a  useful  agent  of  public  benefaction,  and  nothing 
should  be  done  to  interfere  with  its  beneficent  operation.  At  the 
same  time  the  settler  should  be  enabled  to  carry  the  financial  lo&d 
with  as  little  effort  as  possible.  The  law  requires  that  it  shall  be 
repaid  in  annual  installments  not  exceeding  ten  in  number,  and  in 
view  of  recent  legislation  permitting  the  readjustment  of  these 
charges  under  appropriate  conditions  when  circumstances  require  it, 
I  believe  the  division  into  ten  installments  is  wise,  provided  the 
settler  is  enabled  to  acquire  patent  earher.  However,  these  instaD- 
ments  should  not  be,  and  fortunately  the  law  does  not  require  th«n 
to  be,  equal  in  amount.  This  permits  the  recognition  of  the  actual 
conditions  to  which  I  have  already  referred  and  wliich  call  for  an 
unequal  division  of  the  water  charges  so  that  the  installm^its  re- 
quired during  the  early  years  of  settlement  shall  not  be  so  large  as 
those  of  later  years  when  the  ground  has  been  made  more  productive 
and  better  able  to  carry  the  load.  The  pohcy  of  readjusting  these 
charges  in  the  manner  described  is  now  being  put  into  practical 
effect  in  the  Reclamation  Service  wherever  occasion  require. 

There  is,  however,  urgent  need  for  the  modification  of  the  existing 
law  so  as  to  permit  the  settler  to  acquire  the  title  of  the  property, 
subject  to  the  lien  of  tbe  Government  for  the  unpaid  installments  of 
the  water  charge,  at  any  time  after  the  settler  has  complied  with  the 
residence  and  cultivation  provisions  already  reconmiended  and  has 
paid  a  proper  portion  of  the  water  charge.  In  other  words,  at  wiy 
time  after  five  years  from  the  date  of  entry  and  within  the  life  thereof, 
when  the  settler  has  actually  lived  upon  the  land  continuously  for 
three  years  and  has  put  it  under  continuous  and  progressive  cultiva- 
tion and  has  paid  a  definite  and  substantial  portion  of  the  total  water 
charge,  he  should  be  given  the  title  to  his  property,  subject  to  an 
effective  lien  for  the  payment  of  whatever  part  of  the  water  charge 
remains  unpaid.  This  will  enable  him  to  do  what  he  is  not  now  aUe 
to  do — mortgage  his  property  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  with 
which  to  continue  its  development,  or  to  meet  any  unexpected 
obstacle  to  its  profitable  cultivation,  or  any  unanticipated  drain  upon 
his  financial  resources. 

In  my  judgment,  the  failure  of  the  law  to  fit  the  facts  in  the  re- 
spects already  noted  is  largely  responsible  for  a  feeling  sometimfs 
existing  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  on  the  Government  irrigation 
projects  that  the  human  side  of  the  problem  has  not  been  sxifficientlv 
appreciated  by  the  Reclamation  Service.  Moreover,  present  meth- 
ods of  administration  fail  to  differentiate  properly  between  the  engi- 
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neering  and  administrative  phases  of  the  reclamation  work.  The 
Reclamation  Service  is  naturally  and  necessarily  concerned  chiefly 
with  engineering,  planning,  and  construction,  and  I  can  not  speak 
too  highly  of  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  general  force 
which  has  this  important  work  in  charge.  Its  success  has  been  dem- 
onstrated in  many  ways.  It  has  worked  out  new  and  untried  prob- 
lems under  adverse  conditions.  The  most  convincing  proof  of  its 
success  is  the  widespread  and  growing  demand  for  new  Government 
projects  all  over  the  West.  Everywhere  the  demand  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  undertake  new  projects  or  make  extensive  additions 
to  old  ones.  In  many  places  the  promoters  and  settlers  upon  private 
irrigation  projects  are  eager  to  have  the  Government  take  them  over. 
The  general  prosperity  of  the  projects  already  undertaken  is  apparent. 
Only  338  homesteads  open  to  entry  now  remain  unentered  on  the  29 
projects  thus  far  undertaken.  With  the  amendments  to  the  law 
which  I  have  su^ested,  I  beUeve  that  all  of  these  projects  will  be- 
come prosperous  and  their  settlers  generally  happy  and  contented. 
Those  will  fail  who  do  not  possess  the  essentials  necessary  for  success, 
but  such  failures  can  never  be  prevented. 

We  should  aid  tho  unfortunate  in  every  proper  way,  but  merely 
sentimental  laxity  with  the  shiftless  and  incompetent  can  only  work 
dis€ister  to  the  pubUc  at  large  and  to  the  individual  settlers  whose 
industry  and  abihty  entitle  them  to  the  substantial  reward  which 
awaits  those  who  really  reclaim  the  desert.  What  is  needed  is  wise 
administrative  abihty  in  those  who  are  put  in  chaise  of  the  reclama- 
tion projects  after  they  are  opened  for  entry.  The  Reclamation 
Service  has  long  recognized  this  and  has  endeavored  to  fill  the  posi- 
tions of  irrigation  manager  in  the  various  projects  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  "men  of  administrative  rather  than  distinctly  engineering 
ability.  Nevertheless,  after  the  project  is  opened  for  entry  it  is 
necessary  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  to  have  the  irrigation 
works  operated  by  engineers  so  that  latent  defects  may  be  discovered 
and  remedied  and  the  works  fitted  to  the  conditions  of  actual  opera- 
tion. One  of  the  most  serious  phases  of  our  entire  reclamation  work 
is  the  disposition  of  the  surplus  waters  which  now  frequently  damage 
or  even  ruin  portions  of  the  irrigated  district  through  seepage.  The 
problem  thus  presented  is  one  calling  for  the  very  highest  engineering 
skill,  and  I  have  directed  the  Reclamation  Service  to  devote  its 
principal  energies  to  remedying  the  unfortunate  conditions  thus 
created.  I  mention  it  here  chiefly  to  illustrate  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinued engineering  supervision  of  an  irrigation  district  even  after  it 
is  opened  for  entry.  At  the  same  time  I  am  convinced  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a  separate  administrative  division  within  the  Reclamation 
Service  to  take  charge  of  the  administrative  features  as  distinguished 
from  the  engineering  work  will  promote  better  relations  between  the 
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Government  and  the  settlers  than  have  heretofore  existed  and  will 
add  in  many  ways  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Reclamation  Service. 

One  thing  which  should  be  immediately  done,  however,  is  to  turn 
over  to  the  Reclamation  Service  the  collection  of  the  payments  due 
the  Government  for  the  water  charges  so  that  they  may  be  handled 
immediately  upon  the  projects  themselves  and  the  funds  be  trai^ 
ferred  to  their  proper  depositories.  The  present  law  requires  these 
charges  to  be  collected  by  the  local  land  offices,  which  are  often  not 
sufficiently  near  or  in  touch  with  the  reclamation  projects  to  make 
effective  cooperation  possible.  The  result  is  delay  and  dupUcation 
of  work  and  frequent  misunderstandings  between  the  project  superin- 
tendent and  the  nearest  land  officials.  It  is  a  division  of  work  and  of 
responsibiUty  for  which  there  is  no  adequate  justification,  and,  as 
both  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  Director 
of  the  Reclamation  Service  recommend  that  these  collections  be  trans- 
ferred as  above  suggested,  I  eamestiy  urge  appropriate  action  by 
Congress. 

The  considerations  above  mentioned  with  respect  to  residence  and 
cultivation  of  land  entries  under  irrigation  projects  would  apply  with 
little  less  force  to  homestead  entries  in  general,  provided  all  of  our 
pubUc  lands  were  classified  and  then  administered  or  disposed  of  in 
accordance  with  their  real  character  under  the  classification.  Too 
much  emphasis  has  heretofore  been  put  upon  the  maintenance  o{ 
nominal  residence  for  the  full  five  years  and  too  Httle  upon  the  con- 
tinuous and  progressive  cultivation  of  the  land.  No  land  should  be 
opened  to  homestead  entry  except  that  which  is  really  suitable  for 
homes  and  then  the  homemaker  diould  be  aided  in  every  proper  way. 
Agricultural  land  should  not  be  'classified  as  timber  land  simply 
because  it  has  on  it  some  trees  of  secondary  importance;  But  one  of 
the  abuses  of  the  homestead  law  has  been  the  entry  under  it  of  land 
chiefly  valuable  for  its  timber.  The  purpose  has  not  been  agricul- 
tural settlement  but  timber  exploitation.  This  should  no  longer  be 
permitted.  Where  timber  land  will  be  valuable  for  agricultural  uses 
after  the  timber  is  cut,  the  Gk)vemment  should  dispose  of  the  timber 
as  timber  and  should  open  the  land  to  homestead  entry  only  aft^ 
the  timber  has  been  removed.  Where  timber  land  will  not  be 
adapted  for  future  agricultiu'al  uses,  but  can  be  reforested,  it  should 
be  retained  by  the  Grovernment  for  this  purpose.  The  fact  that  pur- 
chases must  now  be  made  in  the  Appalachian  Mountams  by  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  shows  how  imwise  it  is  for 
the  Government  to  dispose  of  such  lands  to  private  individuals. 

PubHc  lands  can  now  be  withdrawn  from  entry  for  purposes  of  dad- 
sification,  but  after  they  are  classified  they  can  not  be  appropriately 
administered  in  accordance  with  the  classification.  If  the  statutes  can 
be  altered  to  secure  proper  administration  under  the  classificattoe 
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principle,  it  would  seem  entirely  safe  and  on  the  whole  wise  to  relieve 
the  homesteader  of  the  requirement  that  he  should  Uve  upon  his  home- 
stead during  the  first  two  years  after  entry,  provided  during  that 
period  he  shall  cultivate  a  substantial  and  fixed  proportion  of  his  land 
and  during  the  three  following  years  shall  increase  this  cultivation  and 
maintain  his  actual  residence  upon  the  land.  This  system  would  aid 
the  genuine  homesteader  and  diminish  the  present  abuses  of  the 
homestead  law.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  homesteader  should 
be  permitted  to  secure  his  title  after  three  years  from  the  date  of 
entry  without  other  change  in  the  present  homestead  law.  This, 
however,  would  not  properly  meet  the  real  situation  as  it  would 
neither  relieve  the  entryman  of  the  obUgation  to  reside  on  his  land 
during  the  first  two  years  after  entry,  nor  would  it  ensure  the  actual 
progressive  cultivation  of  a  definite  and  substantial  proportion  of  the 
ground.  The  commutation  laws  should  be  repealed.  They  have 
been  largely  utilized  in  obtaining  valuable  timber  land  under  the  guise 
of  homestead  entry. 

Some  practical  and  legal  method  should  be  found  for  definitely  limit- 
ing the  time  within  which  such  scrip  as  miUtary  bounties,  soldiers' 
additional  homesteads,  etc.,  may  be  located  and  lands  acquired  there- 
under. Few,  if  any,  of  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  this  scrip  now 
hold  it  or  have  received  adequate  consideration  from  those  to  whom 
they  have  sold.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  administration 
and  should  be  retired  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  timber  and  stone  act  should  be  immediately  repealed,  and  also 
the  act  authorizing  the  cutting  of  timber  on  mineral  lands.  Those 
acts  hold  out  a  constant  invitation  to  abuse  and  to  mere  exploitation 
of  the  kind  I  have  described.  The  excuse  for  their  continuance 
would  be  removed  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  were  empowered  to 
sell  timber  from  the  pubUc  lands  outside  of  the  national  forests 
separate  from  the  land  on  which  the  timber  stands,  and  also  to  permit 
near-by  settlers,  prospectors,  and  miners  to  have  use  of  small  quan- 
tities of  timber,  either  for  a  nominal  chaise  or  without  any  charge 
whatever  under  appropriate  restrictions.  It  is  the  insistence  upon 
keeping  on  the  statute  books  such  laws  as  the  timber  and  stone  act 
and  those  authorizing  the  cutting  of  timber  on  mineral  lands  which 
necessitates  the  adoption  of  restrictive  legislation  or  administrative 
regulations  that  hamper  real  settlement  and  development.  If  we 
can  frankly  adopt  and  put  into  force  laws  which  will  absolutely  pre- 
vent mere  exploitation,  we  can  far  more  safely  enact  hberal  laws  and 
r^ulations  to  encourage  legitimate  development. 

The  public  range  can  not  be  properly  administered  under  the 
existing  law.  It  should  be  leased  for  grazing  purposes  under  the 
broad  administrative  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  so 
that  the  leases  can  be  adapted  to  actual  conditions  and  the  legiti- 
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mate  interests  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  men.  At  present  the  range 
itself  is  being  destroyed^  and  both  sheep  and  cattle  men  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  the  conviction  that  their  own  interests  will  be 
better  subserved  by  a  leasing  law.  In  fact,  the  enlarged  applica- 
tion of  the  leasing  principle  to  the  public  domain  generally  will,  in 
my  judgment,  more  effectively  promote  development  and  protect 
the  public  interest  than  the  present  system.  Certainly  coal,  oil, 
f^as,  asphalt,  nitrate,  and  phosphate  lands  can  be  more  appropriately 
developed  by  leasehold  than  by  the  present  system  of  classification 
and  sale  of  the  fee  which  prevails  with  respect  to  coal.  Many  of  the 
Western  States  have  recognized  and  are  acting  upon  this  principle. 
These  appUcations  of  the  leasing  system  are  stated  more  in  detail  in 
connection  with  affairs  in  Alaska,  but  principles  which  are  economic- 
ally sound  in  Alaska  should  be  economically  sound  elsewhere,  due 
allowance  being  made  for  the  different  stag^  of  development. 

Our  mining  laws  should  be  thoroughly  revised,  and  particularly  the 
use  of  the  power  of  attorney  should  be  abolished  or  greatly  curtwled 
and  safeguarded.  At  present  there  is  no  limitation  whatever  upon 
the  number  of  claims  which  can  be  entered  by  a  single  man  as  attorney 
for  others.  I  find  among  those  who  are  personally  and  financially 
interested  in  mining  development  an  increasing  conviction  that  this 
should  no  longer  be  permitted.  The  advocacy  of  a  definite  limitation 
to  the  number  of  claims  which  can  be  entered  by  any  one  person  as 
attorney  for  others  is  almost  universal,  and  many  believe  that  the 
entire  power  of  attorney  principle  should  be  eliminated  from  the  law. 
The  surveying  regulations  relating  to  mining  claims  should  be  greatly 
simplified  and  should  then  be  strictly  enforced.  I  renew  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  my  predecessor  that  notice  of  mining  locations 
should  be  recorded  in  the  local  land  oflSces.  I  also  recommend  earn- 
estly the  abolition  of  the  law  of  the  apex.  It  should  not  be  allowed 
to  gain  any  further  foothold  in  the  public  domain  and  it  should  be 
abolished  now  before  it  has  been  extended  any  further  in  Ala^a. 
It  is  unsound  in  principle  and  leads  to  constant  and  expensive  litiga- 
tion. The  comprehensive  application  of  the  proposed  repeal  to  the 
public  lands  outside  of  Alaska  has  been  opposed  in  some  quarters  upon 
the  ground  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  mineral  areas  in  these 
lands  have  already  been  entered,  but  I  see  no  reason,  however,  why 
this  should  deter  us  from  abolishing  the  law  of  the  apex  without 
prejudice  to  the  existkig  rights  which  have  been  acquired  under  it 

The  general  mining  laws  should  be  amended  by  the  addition  of 
a  provision  requiring  final  entry  and  payment  to  be  made  upon  all 
mineral  and  mill-site  locations  within  a  fixed  period  after  date  of 
location  of  the  claims,  exclusive  of  the  time  covered  by  bona  fide 
pending  adverse  claims  or  protests.  This  will  be  in  harmony  with  other 
laws  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  the  title  to  pubhc  lands  which 
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almost  without  exception,  provide  that  after  the  performance  of  certain 
acts  by  claimants  they  must,  within  a  prescribed  period,  apply  for 
patent  and  make  the  payments  required  by  law  for  the  lands  sou^t. 
If  mineral  locators  were  required  within  a  specified  time  to  come 
forward  with  their  applications  for  patent,  the  burden  would  be 
upon  them  to  show  the  vaUdity  of  their  claims,  by  limitation  many 
invalid  claims  would  lapse,  and  where  the  claims  are  bona  fide  it 
would  tend  to  incite  the  owners  to  a  more  dihgent  development  thereof 
and  a  more  careful  compUance  with  the  terms  of  the  law. 

The  present  law  making  dejx)sits  of  mineral  oils  in  the  public 
domain  subject  to  location  and  entry  under  the  placer  mining  laws 
(act  of  Feb.  11,  1897;  29  Stat.,  526)  is  unsatisfactory,  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  the  individual  and  the  (Jovemment.  It  does  not 
afford  protection  to  the  bona  fide  explorer  while  he  is  engaged  in  the 
expensive  operation  of  discovering  and  exploiting  the  deposits,  which 
in  most  instances  lie  far  beneath  the  surface.  When  oil  is  discovered 
there  is  no  adequate  return  to  the  Government  and  no  legislative  pro- 
vision insuring  legitimate  development  and  preventing  monopoly.  I 
therefore  suggest  that  the  present  law  should  be  repealed  and  a  law 
enacted  providing  for  the  leasing  of  such  deposits,  the  law  to  contain 
provision  for  the  protection  of  prospectors  during  an  exploration 
period  preliminary  to  the  leasing  of  the  lands  after  the  discovery  of 
oil  therein.  I  also  recommend  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  permit 
the  disjX)sition  of  the  surface  of  lands  containing,  or  believed  to 
contain,  deposits  of  oil,  under  appropriate  agricultural  land  laws, 
reserving  to  the  United  States  for  future  disposition  the  deposits  of 
oil  therein. 

The  withdrawal  act  of  June  25,  1910,  contains  a  very  serious 
defect  in  the  peculiar  wording  of  the  first  portion  of  section  2  of  the 
act,  reading  as  follows: 

That  all  lands  withdrawn  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  at  all  times  be  open 
to  exploration,  discovery,  occupation,  and  purchase  under  the  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  the  same  apply  to  minerals  other  than  coal,  oil,  gas,  and 
phosphates. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  said  to  be  the  continuation  of  the 
right  to  mine  the  metalliferous  minerals  on  withdrawn  lands.  Instead 
of  saying  this,  however,  the  act  permits  the  mining  of  all  minerals 
^' other  than  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  phosphates."  This  leaves  no  adequate 
protection  for  withdrawals  of  land  valuable  as  potash  or  nitrates, 
which  should  be  held  by  the  Nation  for  the  future  use  of  its  agricul- 
tural interests.  Attempts  have  even  been  made  to  secure  title  to 
withdrawn  lands  for  the  mining  of  sand  and  gravel.  While  these 
entries  have  been  rejected,  more  difficult  questions  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  claims  for  the  mining  of  stone  and  gypsum.  Such  entries 
open  the  way  to  serious  abuse,  especiahy  when  attempted  on  land 
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withdrawn  for  important  public  purposes  like  water-power  sites  or 
storage  reservoirs.  It  is  of  real  and  pressing  importance  that  HtB 
language  quoted  from  section  2  of  the  withdrawal  act  of  1910  should 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

That  all  lands  withdrawn  under  the  provisionB  of  this  act  AaU.  at  all  times  be  €fpm 
to  exploration,  discovoy,  occupation,  and  purchase  under  the  mining  laws  of  dw 
United  States,  so  far  as  the  same  apply  to  metallifwous  minerals:  Provided,  Hiat  tlie 
ri^ts  of  any  person,  etc. 

WATEB-FOWEB  LAWS. 

The  present  laws  relating  to  water  power  are  hopelessly  inadequate. 
The  protection  of  the  public  interest  is  supposed  to  be  accompUshed 
by  tie  statutory  provision  that  permits  for  the  development  of 
water  power  shall  be  revocable  at  any  time  at  the  will  of  the  adminis- 
trative officials.  This  is  thoroughly  unsound  both  in  principle  and 
in  practice.  Many  of  those  who  would  be  willing  to  invest  ca|ritJ 
in  the  legitimate  development  of  water  power,  but  who  wish  to  have 
the  security  which  legitimate  development  rightfully  demands,  are 
unwilling  to  risk  their  investment  on  a  tenure  revocb,ble  at  discreticm. 
The  result  is  that  such  capital  as  is  invested  in  water-power  devdop- 
ment  imder  Federal  i>ermit  claims  to  be  entitled  to  extraordinary  re- 
turns on  accoimt  of  the  extraordinary  risk  theoretically  involved.  At 
the  same  time  the  investors  having  once  spent  their  money,  proceed 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  assumption  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no 
such  risk  as  the  revocable  nature  of  the  permit  would  imply.  1116/ 
assmne,  and  properly  assume,  that  the  Government  not  only  would 
not  confiscate  the  investment,  but  that  it  will  treat  the  investor  fairly 
in  any  futm^  readjustment  of  the  terms  of  its  grant.  The  result  of 
the  whole  matter  is  that  we  have  far  less  development  than  would 
be  possible  under  a  proper  system  and  the  development  which  we  do 
have  proceeds  under  what  seems  a  legitimate  excuse  for  exacting  a 
larger  return  than  should  be  necessary.  It  requires  no  elaborate 
argument  to  demonstrate  that  the  substitution  of  water  power  for  coal 
consumption  is  a  clear  public  gain.  Coal  can  be  burned  but  once 
and  in  the  process  the  greater  portion  of  its  potential  energy  is  wasted 
by  the  imperfect  methods  and  machinery  now  employed.  The  sup- 
ply of  falling  water  is  perpetually  renewed  by  natural  forces  and  is 
wasted  chiefly  by  nonuse. 

The  whole  subject  of  water-power  development  and  control 
should,  in  my  judgment,  receive  the  immediate  consideration  of 
Congress,  and  constructive  legislation  should  be  adopted  without 
further  delay.  The  limited  powers  of  the  Federal  Govemmait 
restrict  its  interest  in  this  subject  to  power  sites  of  two  kinds — those 
upon  the  public  domain  and  those  on  navigable  streams.  Some 
doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  authority  of  Congress  to  c<hi- 
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trol  the  latter  effectively.  I  do  not  think  that  these  doubts  are  jus- 
tified. I  believe  the  Federal  Government  has  adequate  constitu- 
tional power  to  control  water-power  development  both  in  navigable 
streams  and  upon  the  pubUc  domain  and  to  exact  compensation  and 
to  impose  proper  conditions  in  either  case.  It  is  also  apparent  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  act  more  effectively  than  the  States  in 
many  cases,  and  that  this  will  be  increasingly  true  as  long-distance 
transmission  and  the  yoking  together  of  distant  sources  of  water 
power  not  only  justify  but  require  the  extension  of  Federal  regulation 
over  hydro-electric  enterprises  as  agencies  of  interstate  commerce. 
Many  of  our  most  important  streams  are  interstate  and  some  inter- 
national in  character.  The  States  themselves  have  called  and  are 
calling  upon  the  Federal  Government  to  improve  and  to  protect  these 
streams.  When  such  protection  and  improvement  develops  water 
power  or  adds  to  the  value  of  water  power  already  existing,  there 
ccm  be  no  sufficient  reason  adduced  why  the  cost  of  the  protection 
cmd  the  improvement  should  not 'be  repaid  in  whole  or  in  part  out  of 
the  values  thus  created,  nor  can  there  be  any  adequate  reason  why 
the  Federal  Government  should  pay  the  cost  of  this  improvement 
merely  to  turn  over  the  revenues  to  the  States  to  be  used  for  other 
pmposes  than  water  development.  Both  on  navigable  streams  and 
on  the  pubUc  domain  the  Federal  Government  will  be  more  and  more 
called  upon  to  make  expenditures  for  the  protection  of  the  water- 
sheds and  of  the  streams  themselves.  This  expense  should  not  be 
borne  wholly  by  the  general  taxpayers  if  the  expenditure  produces 
special  local  benefits  of  the  kind  described.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
development  of  water  power,  especially  where  it  is  sold  in  the  form  of 
electrical  enei^  for  lighting,  heating,  traction,  and  general  power  pur- 
"poses,  gives  to  the  community  where  it  is  consumed  a  very  necessary 
and  important  interest  in  the  prices  at  which  the  electric  energy  is  sold 
and  in  the  character  of  the  service.  The  regulation  of  both  prices  and 
service  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  committed  to  the  State  and  to  its 
agencies  delegated  for  that  purpose.  The  locahty  in  which  the  water 
power  is  developed  also  has,  on  its  part,  a  legitimate  interest  in  the 
application  of  any  rental  which  may  be  exacted  for  such  development. 
It  is  frequently  said  that  power-site  rentals  must,  in  the  last 
analysis,  increase  the  price  of  power  paid  by  consumers  and  thus 
be  drawn  from  the  local  community.  Two  reasons  why  it  is  not 
true,  even  of  a  public  utihty,  are  suggested.  In  the  first  place 
there  are  frequently  two  locahties — the  producing  and  the  consum- 
ing one — which  are  not  identical.  Electricity  generated  at  a  point 
in  the  national  forests  of  the  Sierras  might  be  consumed  either 
in  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles.  The  rentals  now  paid  for  this 
development  by  the  hydro-electric  companies  go  in  part  to  the  sup- 
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port  of  schools  and  roads  in  the  counties  where  the  forests  lie  ukI 
in  part  to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  partial  offset  to  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  national  forest.  It  is  substantially  true  to  saj 
that  the  water-power  revenue  is  expended  in  the  mountains  ^^ere 
the  power  is  developed.  Should  this  benefit  be  taken  entirely  from 
the  mountain  communities  and  bestowed  upon  the  cities  in  the  form 
of  cheaper  electric  power?  This  conflict  between  the  interests  of 
the  producing  and  consuming  communities  is  destined  to  increase  as 
better  knowledge  and  improved  apparatus  give  a  longer  and  longer 
radius  of  high-tension  electric  transmission. 

'  But  even  if  the  interests  of  the  producing  and  consuming  communi- 
ties were  identical,  a  reduction  or  aboUtion  of  water-power  rentals 
could  not;  as  a  general  rule,  result  in  lower  prices  for  electric  eneigj. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  electricity  is  generated  not  only  by  watOT 
power,  but  also,  and  still  more  extensively,  by  steam  power.  There 
are  very  few  communities  where  water  power  is,  even  approximately, 
the  sole  generating  agent.  The  pubUc  can  not,  as  a  practical  matter, 
fix  one  price  for  electricity  generated  by  water  power  and  another 
price  in  the  same  locaUty  for  the  same  commodity  generated  by 
steam.  To  do  this  where  hydro-electric  energy  can  not  supply  the 
whole  demand  would  give  a  great  and  unjust  advantage  to  an  aibi- 
trarUy  chosen  and  favored  class  of  consumers.  Now,  steam  is  g^er- 
ally  the  more  costly  producing  agent  and  therefore  the  price  of 
electricity  generated  by  water  power  is,  in  any  locality,  normally 
fixed  by  and  but  little  lower  than  the  price  of  electricity  generated 
by  steam  power.  Public  r^ulation  may  reduce  these  two  prices 
together,  but  the  minimum  limit  of  such  reduction  must  be  that 
price  at  which  a  well-equipped  and  well-managed  steam  plant  could 
earn  a  proper  return.  This  minimum  Umit  is  generally  well  above  a 
fair  return  on  the  actual  cost  of  water-power  development.  The 
difference  goes  to  the  hydro-electric  corporation,  unless  retained  for 
the  pubUc  by  rentals  or  taxes  paid  into  the  pubUc  treasury  and 
expended  for  public  purposes. 

No  correct  or  permanent  solution  of  the  water-power  question  cm 
be  reached  until  the  interests  of  the  State  and  of  the  Nation  haye 
been  reconciled  and  coordinated,  and  this  can  now  be  done.  TTi© 
Federal  Grovemment  should  not  part  with  any  of  its  constitui^nal 
powers.  Their  exercise  is  certain  in  the  future  to  become  essential 
to  the  protection  of  the  public  interest.  At  the  same  time,  it  should 
not  interfere  with  the  State  or  local  control  except  as  the  public 
interest  may  demand.  Permission  for  the  development  of  water 
power  on  navigable  streams  and  from  nonnavigable  streams  on  the 
public  domain  should  be  granted  by  the  Federal  Government  only  on 
the  payment  to  it  of  rentals  which  should  be  readjusted  at  periodic 
intervals  of  no  longer  than  a  decade  under  general  provisions  which  will 
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protect  the  interests  of  the  investor  and  of  the  public.  This  compen- 
sation should  always  be  reasonable  and  should  generally  be  small  in 
the  case  of  new  and  experimental  enterprises.  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple, the  revenues  derived  in  this  way  should  be  devoted  to  waterway 
improvement,  with  special  care  for  the  river  system  and  watershed  of 
the  stream  from  which  the  revenues  are  derived.  It  is  increasingly 
clear  that  proper  development  and  protection  of  stream  flow  for  all 
purposes,  including  those  of  navigation,  domestic  use,  irrigation,  and 
power  require  that  the  stream  and  its  branches  from  source  to  mouth 
should  be  regarded  as  essentially  a  unit.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Federal  Government  is  the  most  appropriate  agency, 
if  not  the  only  available  agency,  for  the  comprehensive  development 
of  our  waterways.  Logically,  the  revenues  derived  from  water  power 
may  belong  to  the  Nation  for  its  general  use,  but  it  would  seem  that 
national  and  local  interests  can  best  be  reconciled  by  devoting  these 
revenues  to  local  improvements  so  far  as  such  improvements  are 
necessary  or  wise.  Such  a  use  removes  one  of  the  principal  objections 
to  Federal  control. 

The  water-power  permits  issued  by  the  Federal  Government 
should  also  expressly  provide  that  the  permittee,  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  grant,  agrees  to  comply  with  such  reasonable  regulations  of  his 
mtes  and  service  as  may  bo  proscribed  by  the  State  or  the  appropriate 
State  agency  delegated  for  this  puqiose.  Such  a  provision  as  this 
may  technically  not  be  necessary  in  many  cases,  as  the  use  of  water 
power  for  local  pubUc  utihties  usually  requires  State  or  local  consent 
to  the  occupation  of  pubUc  streets  and  highways  for  its  effective 
distribution,  which  gives  a  basis  for  local  regulation,  but  the  insertion 
of  this  provision  in  tlie  Federal  permit  will  remove  any  possible 
doubt.  It  should  be  so  worded  as  to  indicate  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, without  parting  with  any  power  it  may  possess  in  this  regard, 
has  adopted  the  general  policy  of  delegating  the  function  of  regula- 
tion in  all  cases  not  interstate  in  character  to  the  State  and  local 
authorities  so  long  as  these  authorities  protect  the  pubUc  interest. 
Such  a  system  as  I  have  suggested  will  result  in  a  certain  degree  of 
automatic  control  of  water-power  permits  in  the  pubUc  interest,  for 
when  the  period  of  readjustment  of  the  compensation  arrives  the 
Federal  Government  will  naturally  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
grant,  and  if  the  grantee  has  been  furnishing  good  service  at  reasonable 
rates  and  making  only  reasonable  profits  there  will,  ordinarily,  be  no 
occasion  for  increasing  the  compensation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
any  reason  whatever  the  local  authorities  have  been  lax  and  the 
grantee  has  been  permitted  to  make  an  unconscionable  profit,  the 
Federal  Government  can  increase  its  compensation  and  secure  for 
the  public  in  this  way  its  proper  share.  In  the  exercise  of  this  right, 
as  in  all  of  the  terms  of  the  grant,  the  interests  of  the  grantee  should 
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not  only  be  amply  protected,  but  should  be  treated  with  libei^ftUfeyy 
so  that  the  interest  of  the  public  may  be  promoted  by  the  vigorous 
development  of  our  water  power.  My  purpose,  however,  ia  not  to 
discuss  the  details  of  a  wat^-power  grant,  but  to  point  out  that  th^^ 
is  no  necessary  conflict  between  State  and  Nation  in  a  rightly  con- 
sidered water-power  policy  and  to  lu^e  the  prompt  adoption  of  such 
a  poUcy  and  the  passage  of  the  necessary  legislation. 

BEOBGANIZATION  OF  GENEBAL  LAND  OFFICE. 

There  is  also  a  pressing  need  for  some  fundamental  reorganization 
in  the  General  Land  Office  itself.  The  mass  of  administrative  work 
which  that  office  is  called  upon  to  handle  requires  the  very  highest 
degree  of  efficiency  in  its  organization  and  personnel.  The  present 
system  fails  to  take  into  consideration  either  the  quantity  of  the 
work  or  the  importance  of  the  interests  intrusted  to  its  employees. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  higher  grades  in  the  service,  which  now 
are  clearly  underpaid  for  work  requiring  the  highest  degree  of 
technical  skill  and  personal  integrity.  Men  are  paid  compw^tively 
small  clerical  salaries  for  work  involving  property  interests  of  immense 
value  and  also  matters  of  smaller  financial  importance  but  of  the 
most  serious  consequence  to  individual  claimants.  These  salaries 
should  be  increased  so  that  they  will  at  least  approximate  proper 
compensation  for  the  character  of  work  required.  There  is  aiso 
another  fundamental  item  which  should  be  given  immediate  atten- 
tion. The  distribution  of  the  pubUc  domain  for  actual  settlement 
and  development  is  properly  and  necessarily  an  administrative  func^ 
tion.  It  can  not  be  transferred  to  the  courts  for  adjudication  upon 
the  facts  arising  in  each  individual  case. 

Questions  of  administration  or  of  poUcy  connected  therewith  must 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  administrative  force.  At  the  same  time 
in  the  interest  of  fair  dealing  toward  the  individual  claimants  their 
claims  should  not  be  finally  passed  upon  solely  by  those  who  investi- 
gate and  report  upon  charges  of  fraud  or  noncomphance  with  the 
statutes.  To  prevent  this  the  General  Land  Office  has  sought  to 
differentiate  between  the  executive  and  the  quasi-judicial  functions 
which  it  exercises.  This  effort  would  be  aided  by  sufficient  appro- 
priations to  justify  an  increase  of  the  membership  and  the  pay  of 
the  Board  of  Law  Review  so  that  that  board  can  be  given  the  di^iity 
and  ability  of  a  distinctively  quasi- judicial  tribunal  with  the  juris- 
diction and  duty  to  determine  the  legal  questions  and  issues  ot  fact 
involved  in  contested  claims  under  the  administrative  supervision 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office.  The  right  of  ai>peal 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Literior  should  remain  as  at  present,  but  the 
appropriations  for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
the  Department  should  be  increased  to  provide  for  a  greater  number 
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of  specially  qualified  assistants  to  be  assigned  to  these  appeals  and  to 
original  quasi- j  udicial  proceedings  before  the  Secretary.  There  should, 
of  course,  be  preserved  the  existing  right  of  recourse  to  the  courts 
to  obtain  their  construction  of  the  law  in  cases  where  the  issue 
inrohred  is.  purely  one  of  law  and  not  of  fact.  If  the  quasi-judicial 
force  of  the  Department  and  of  the  General  Land  Office  is  strength- 
ened as  suggested,  I  am  sure  that  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
claimants  and  of  the  Government  will  be  more  carefully  and  cor- 
rectly considered  and  decided  than  is  now  possible.  The  business 
of  the  Department  will  be  expedited  and  all  those  who  have  eon- 
tested  claims  before  the  Department  for  adjudication  will  be  bet- 
ter satisfied. 

BXTBEAXT  OF  NATIONAL  PABES. 

There  are  twelve  national  parks,  embracing  over  4,500,000  acres, 
which  have  been  set  apart  from  time  to  time  by  Congress  for  the 
recreation  of  the  people  of  the  Nation.  While  pubUc  interest  in,  and 
use  of,  these  reservations  is  steadily  increasing,  as  shown  by  the  grow- 
ing number  of  visitors,  adequate  provision  has  not  been  made  for 
their  efficient  administration  and  sufficient  appropriations  have  not 
been  made  for  their  proper  care  and  development.  At  present, 
each  of  these  parks  is  a  separate  and  distinct  unit  for  administrative 
purposes.  The  only  general  supervision  which  is  possible  is  that  ob- 
tained by  referring  matters  relating  to  the  national  parks  to  the  same 
officials  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Separate  appro- 
priations are  made  for  each  park  and  the  employment  of  a  common 
supervising  and  directing  force  is  impossible.  Many  of  the  problems 
in  park  management  are  the  same  throughout  all  of  the  national  parks 
and  a  great  gain  would  be  obtained  and  substantial  economies  could 
be  effected  if  the  national  parks  and  reservations  were  grouped  to- 
gether under  a  sin^e  administrative  bureau.  BiUs  to  create  a  bureau 
of  national  parks  have  heretofore  been  introduced  in  Congress,  and 
in  my  judgment  they  should  inunediately  receive  careful  consideration 
so  that  proper  legislation  for  this  purpose  may  be  enacted.  Adequate 
appropriation  should  also  be  made  for  the  development  of  these 
pleasure  groimds  of  the  people,  especially  through  the  construction 
of  roads  and  trails,  and  their  proper  care  and  maintenance.  In  sev- 
eral of  the  national  parks  there  are  large  private  holdings  which 
should  be  acquired  by  the  Government. 

BETIEtEHENT. 

I  earnestly  recommend  the  enactment  of  legislation  authorizing 
the  retirement  of  employees  who,  after  long  and  faithful  service,  are 
disabled  by  age  or  infirmity  from  the  efficient  performance  of  their 
duties*  Tlie  civil  servants  of  the  Government,  like  those  in  the 
military  and  naval  service,  are  debarred  from  the  chance  of  large 
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gains^  the  hope  of  which  is  a  constant  stimulus  to  men  in  private 
business.  Moreover,  those  of  technical  or  superior  administrative 
ability  are  and  must  continue  to  be  paid  smaller  salaries  than  they 
would  command  in  private  employment.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
for  them  to  acquire  financial  independence  or  make  due  provision 
for  old  age,  either  by  way  of  profits  or  by  way  of  savings  from  their 
salaries.  Considerations  of  humanity  and  justice  might  well  be 
urged  against  the  dismissal  of  employees  who  have  given  the  years 
of  their  strength  to  faithful  and  efficient  public  service  and  against 
their  assignment  to  the  lower  grades  of  menial  or  clerical  duties  as 
an  alternative  to  dismissal.  But  I  prefer  to  put  the  matter  on  other 
and  more  selfish  grounds.  The  Government  simply  can  not  afford 
not  to  retire  these  employees  with  due  and  honorable  provision  for 
their  old  age,  and  this  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  many  able  and  energetic  men  serve  the  Govern- 
ment at  salaries  far  below  the  commercial  standard  for  Hke  services. 
They  choose  to  do  so  because  the  pubhc  service  satisfies  their  best 
and  highest  ideals  of  personal  integrity  and  professional  achievement. 
Such  men  are  continually  forced  out  of  the  service  by  the  necessity 
of  making  due  provision  for  themselves  and  their  families  before  old 
age  comes  upon  them.  If  the  Government  would  insure  them  against 
this  peril  it  could  continue  to  employ  them  at  salaries  far  less  than  a 
private  corporation  would  be  compelled  to  pay.  Every  consideration 
of  economy  and  sound  business  policy  requires  that  their  services 
should  be  retained  on  terms  so  favorable  to  the  Government.  The 
loss,  taken  in  the  mass,  is  irreparable,  for  the  system  operates  as  a 
survival  of  the  unfittest  by  continually  drawing  off  the  more  energetic 
and  abler  men,  leaving  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  inefficient 
in  the  public  service.  In  the  second  place,  the  Government  is  paying 
much  if  not  most  of  the  cost  of  a  proper  retirement  system  through 
the  inevitable  relative  inefficiency  of  the  present  plan.  Not  only  are 
superanuated  employees  dropped  to  and  retained  in  the  lower  grades 
because  of  sympathy  yielding  to  personal  or  poUtical  pressure,  but 
in  the  higher  grades,  from  which  the  rank  and  file  of  the  service  inevit- 
ably derives  its  spirit  and  tone,  there  is  a  tendency  to  retain  men  who 
have  lost  the  alertness  and  enthusiasm  essential  to  the  highest  effi- 
ciency of  their  own  work,  and  still  more  essential  for  inspiring  in  and 
requiring  of  their  subordinates  such  alertness  and  enthusiasm.  Not 
only  do  they  thus  fail  to  make  the  positive  contribution  to  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  service  which  is  due  from  men  in  their  position,  but 
they  have  a  negative  effect  in  the  same  direction  by  blocking  the 
avenues  of  promotion  and  legitimate  ambition.  The  men  below 
them  not  only  fail  to  receive  the  proper  stimulus  of  precept  and  ex- 
ample, but  are  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  the  hope  of  promotion 
which  ought  to  be  the  rewaid  of  efficient  service. 
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This  condition  is  now  becoming  apparent.  It  has  been  delayed 
by  the  fact  that  the  widespread  application  of  the  principle  of  per- 
manency in  the  public  service  goes  back  less  than  one  generation,  and 
by  the  further  fact  that  the  industrial  and  social  problems  of  recent 
years  have  forced  the  Government  into  new  fields  of  activity  and 
thus  compelled  the  organization  of  new  bureaus  and  departments. 
These  new  administrative  units  have  been  largely  recruited  from 
young  men  who  are  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  Many  of  the  older 
bureaus  and  departments  have  from  similar  causes  largely  increased 
their  personnel,  recruiting  them  chiefly  from  young  men.  This 
sudden  expansion  of  governmental  activity  has  postponed  and 
mitigated  the  worst  evils  inherent  in  the  present  system;  but  sudden 
expansion  can  not  continue  indefinitely.  We  must  face  and  provide 
for  normal  conditions  of  growth.  Under  such  conditions  general 
efficiency  in  the  public  service  is  impossible  without  due  provision 
for  the  retirement  of  aged  employees.  This  is  attested  by  the  experi- 
ence and  practice  of  foreign  governments,  which  have  long  had  a 
permanent  civil  service^  and  by  that  of  large  railroad  and  commercial 
corporations  in  our  own  country. 

LOWEB  COLOBADO  BIVE&. 

On  June  25, 1910,  in  a  special  message  you  invited  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  situation  along  the  lower  Colorado  Kiver  as  then 
imderstood.  Conditions  appeared  to  be  such  that  unless  prompt  and 
vigorous  steps  were  taken  a  very  large  loss  in  land  values  to  the 
people  of  the  Imperial  Valley  would  result.  The  suggestion  was  made 
that  a  suitable  sum  be  placed  at  your  disposal  to  meet  this  emergency. 
By  resolution  approved  June  25, 1 910,Congress  appropriated  $1 ,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Uves  and  property  interests  of  the 
citizens  in  the  Imperial  Valley.  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
delegated  the  supervision  of  the  work.  A  detailed  investigation  of 
the  phy^cal  conditions  on  the  ground  was  made  by  a  member  of 
the  Mississippi  Kiver  Commission,  who  was  subsequently  employed 
to  supervise  the  work.  The  preliminary  report  submitted  by  him, 
after  thorough  consideration,  was  approved  and  immediate  steps 
taken  looking  to  the  actual  construction  of  the  project  in  accordance 
with  the  approved  plans  which  it  was  believed  would  result  in  return- 
ing the  Colorado  River  to  its  old  channel.  Delays  in  the  completion 
of  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  Government  of  Mexico  were 
encountered,  and  a  successful  consummation  of  the  project  was 
imperiled  by  the  rapidly  approaching  flood  season,  which  rendered 
the  work  hazardous.  The  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the 
iisturbed  political  conditions  in  Mexico,  as  the  result  of  which  labor 
x)nditions  on  the  project  were  greatly  demoralized. 
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After  determined  efforts  the  break  at  Abe j  as  River  was  suocessfdlj 
closed  and  levees  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  for  a  considerable 
distance  north  and  south  of  the  Abejas  were  constructed.  The  eaxly 
summer  floods  again  broke  through  at  the  Abejas,  jeopardized  the 
permanency  of  the  work  and  ultimately  resulted  in  consideraUe 
damage  to  the  levees.  The  essential  part  of  the  damaged  portions 
18  readily  susceptible  of  repair  during  the  present  low-water  season, 
and  such  repair  is  beUeved  to  be  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  peoi^e 
of  Imperial  Valley.     This  work  is  now  being  done. 

By  your  direction  I  convened  a  bpard  of  persons  interested  in  and 
familiar  with  conditions  along  the  Colorado  River  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  work  accomplished  and  to  suggest  plans  for  future 
operations.  The  board  recommends  that  the  work  be  contmued 
along  certain  lines  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  to  meet  the  present 
emergencies  the  sum  of  at  least  $1,000,000  should  be  provided. 
The  systematic  treatment  of  the  river  is  a  problem  to  be  worked  out 
in  connection  with  the  Gk>vemment  of  Mexico,  and  the  board  suggests 
the  creation  of  an  International  Colorado  River  Commission,  to  be 
composed  of  Mexican  and  American  engineers,  with  ample  authority 
to  investigate  and  report  to  their  respective  Governments  a  basis  for 
the  final  adjustment  of  all  questions  affecting  the  use  and  control  of 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado.  I  heartily  concur  in  this  recommendar 
tion.  The  problem  is  one  of  great  magnitude  and  moment,  l^e 
interests  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  are  such  as,  in  my 
opinion,  justify  the  early  consideration  of  the  entire  subject  by 
Congress. 

Any  provision  for  future  operations  along  the  Colorado  River  which 
Congress  may  see  fit  to  make  should  authorize  the  expenditiu-e  of  any 
portion  of  such  fund  within  the  limits  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  in 
accordance  with  agreements  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  with  thai 
Government. 

I  have  heretofore  transmitted  to  you  for  submission  to  Congress 
the  following  documents  bearing  on  this  matter: 

(1)  Report  of  J.  A.  Ockerson  of  May  20,  1911. 

(2)  Copy  of  letter  of  Secretary  of  Interior,  dated  June  1,  creating 
board. 

(3)  Report  of  board,  dated  June  7,  1911. 

(4)  Statement  of  physical  and  related  facts  accompanying  report 
of  June  7,  1911. 

HEW  BUILDING  NEEDED  FOB  PATENT  OFFICE  AND  DSPABT- 
KBNTAL  BECOBDS. 

I  call  special  attention  to  the  congested  condition  of  the  buildings 
occupied  by  this  Department  and  to  the  necessarily  decreased  effi- 
ciency of  the  clerical  force  because  of  overcrowding.     Three  of  thfi 
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bureaus  of  this  Department — ^the  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  the  Reclamation  Service — are  located  in  rented  quarters 
at  an  annual  combined  rental  of  $52 ,800.  Good  administration  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  provision  should  be  made  for  these  bureaus  to  be 
housed  in  Government-owned  buildings.  The  Pension  Office  and  the 
Office  of  Indian  AflFairs  in  the  Pension  Office  BuUding.  the  General 
Land  Office  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  old  Post  Office  De- 
partment building,  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Patent 
Office  in  the  Pateiit  Office  Building  are  located  in  Government- 
owned  buildings. 

Each  of  the  above  branches  of  this  Department  has  accumulated 
and  is  constantly  accumulating  records  of  priceless  value  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  some,  notably  the.  Geological  Survey,  the  Patent  Office, 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the  General  Land  Office,  and  the  Office 
of  Indian  Affairs,  these  records  have  accumulated  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  beginning  to  be  a  grave  question  how  to  provide  for  future 
accumulations,  and  those  now  existing  are  crowded  in  every  avail- 
able space — in  corridors,  attics,  workrooms,  basements,  and  sub- 
basements — constantly  exposed  to  accumulating  dust,  dampness, 
and  improper  handling,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ever-existent  grave 
danger  from  fire  and  consequent  total  destruction.  There  should 
be  provided  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  a  properly  constructed 
fireproof  central  filing  place  for  the  records  of  this  Department  or  a 
hall  of  records  for  the  departmental  service  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia generally. 

The  most  congested  condition  with  respect  to  the  clerical  force 
occurs  in  what  is  known  as  the  Patent  Office  Building,  housing  the 
Patent  Office  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  This  Department  was 
organized  and  created  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1849  (9  Stat.,  395), 
and  among  the  bureaus  transferred  to  it  under  the  organic  act  was 
the  Patent  Office.  From  the  time  of  the  Department's  organization 
until  1853  the  Department  proper  (that  is,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
comprising  the  Secretary  and  his  staff  of  assistants  and  clerical  force, 
which  now  includes  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
the  Interior  Department)  occupied  rooms  in  a  building  rented  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  These  quarters  appear  to  have  been  unsuit- 
able and  inadequate,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  Ixis  annual 
report  for  1851  (p.  34,  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  1,  31st  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 
fcH-mally  announced  to  the  President  and  Congress  his  intention,  as 
soon  as  the  other  wing  of  the  Patent  Office  was  completed,  to  trans- 
fer to  it  the  Department  proper  and  the  different  offices  thereto 
attached,  which  proposition  appears  to  have  received  congressional 
sanction.  The  total  floor  space  of  the  Patent  Office  Building  is 
148,014  square  feet,  of  which  114,060  square  feet  are  assigned  to  the 
of  the  Patent  Office,  embracing  934  employees,  and  of  which 
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33,954  square  feet  are  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary (including  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General),  embrac- 
ing 266  employees. 

When  the  Patent  Office  Building  was  erected  it  was  evid«itly  be- 
lieved that  provision  was  being  made  for  the  growth  in  volume  of 
business  and  clerical  force  of  the  Patent  Office,  beyond  any  possi- 
bility of  future  overcrowding.  The  fourth  story  of  this  building 
was  architecturally  designed  to  provide  an  exhibition  place  for  all 
the  models  which  should  accumulate,  together  with  tiie  scientific 
library.  Before  1893  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  patent 
models  from  the  building  and  devote  this  space  to  clerical  purposes. 
Wooden  partitions  have  been  erected  in  almost  the  entire  space  there- 
tofore devoted  to  exhibition  purposes,  thereby  cutting  the  space  up 
into  small  rooms,  poorly  ventilated,  badly  lighted,  and  overcrowded 
with  records,  which  space  has  been  assigned  to  the  use  of  various 
divisions  of  the  Patent  Office.  The  scientific  library,  which  is  on  that 
floor,  is  so  limited  architecturally  that  it  has  become  overcrowded, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  provide  the  proper  ventilation  and  to 
light  it  satisfactorily.  In  this  space,  under  these  conditions,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  accommodation  for  attorneys  who  from  day  to 
day  are  obUged  to  examine  the  records  of  patents  issued  or  pending. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  dust  by 
the  vacuum  process  of  cleaning,  but  under  existing  conditions  the 
practical  results  have  been  most  unsatisfactory.  Every  available 
foot  of  space  for  clerical  assistance  and  the  filing  of  records  in  the 
Patent  Office  has  been  occupied  by  them,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Department  is  now  face  to  face  with  the  proposition  of  renting  outside 
quarters  for  the  accommodation  of  the  constantly  expanding  activities 
of  the  Patent  Office. 

The  Patent  Office  throughout  its  existence  has  been  self-sustainii^ 
and  according  to  the  accounts  kept  by  it  has  turned  into  the  Treasury 
a  total  surplus  of  approximately  $9,000,000.  Attention  is  invited 
to  the  report  of  Secretary  Garfield  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1907,  at  page  33;  to  the  report  of  Secretary  Ballinger  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1909,  at  page  33;  and  also  to  Secretary  Bal- 
linger's  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  at  page  49. 
Senate  document  543,  Sixty-first  Congress,  second  session,  shows  an 
effort  made  to  obtain  relief  for  this  situation  by  securing  an  appro- 
priation of  $220,000  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the  Patait 
Office  Building.  This  effort  failed,  and  a  renewal  of  the  estimate 
has  been  submitted  with  the  estimates  for  the  fiiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1913  (Book  of  Estimates,  p.  360).  Even  though  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  were  removed  from  the  Patent  Office  Building  and 
provided  with  quarters  elsewhere,  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  until 
tho  same  condition  would  again  exist,  because  the  overcrowding  now 
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existing  in  the  Patent  OflTice,  in  relieving  itself,  would  extend  practi- 
cally over  the  entire  area  now  occupied  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
I  can  not  too  strongly  urge  the  grave  necessity  now  present  that 
steps  be  immediately  taken  to  provide  a  new,  modem,  properly 
equipped  building  for  the  use  of  the  Patent  Office,  constructed  upon 
lines  which  will  suffice  for  its  future  needs  and  growth  and  be  a 
monument  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  American  people.  The 
space  provided  in  such  a  building  for  future  growth  might  be  used 
for  the  priceless  records  of  the  other  bureaus  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  until  other  fireproof  buildings  or  a  hall  of  records  is 
provided, 

OFFICE  OF  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAIi* 

The  following  table  in  some  degree  illustrates  the  volume  of  work 
disposed  of  by  this  office  in  the  year  ended  October  1,  1911 : 


Work 

of  office  o/AtsiHant  Attorney  Oeneral. 

Public  lands. 

Indian. 

Pension. 

Oeneral 
opinions. 

Disbar 
mtet 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Appeals. 

On 
review. 

TotaL 

Pending  Oct  1, 1910.. 

Received  to  Oct,  1, 

1911 

153 
3,142 

39 
532 

46 
9,922 

»536 
514 

2 
254 

3 
12 

73 
2,251 

851 
16,627 

Total 

3,295 
2,015 

571 
470 

9,967 
9,929 

1,050 
•  697 

256 
238 

15 
12 

2,324 
2,151 

17,478 
15,412 

Dinosed  of  Oct  1, 
1910,  to  Oct  1. 1911. 

Pending    Oct 
1  1911. 

1,280 

101 

38 

453 

18 

1 

3 

178 

2,066 

1  July  1, 1911.    The  work  formerly  done  by  the  Board  of  Pension  Appeals  was  transferred  to  this  oince 
July  1.1911. 
>  Since  July  1,1911. 

Prior  to  the  abolishment  of  the  division  system  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  in  April,  1907,  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
was  charged  with  the  adjudication  of  appeals  from  the  General  Land 
Office  and  the  preparation  of  opinions  on  miscellaneous  questions  of 
law.  Little  by  little  the  scope  of  its  work  has  been  increased  until 
it  has  included  Indian,  pension,  reclamation,  and  other  matters.  In 
the  six  months  prior  to  April  1,  1907,  1,163  matters  were  disposed 
of — an  average  of  269  a  month.  In  contrast,  an  average  of  1,285  a 
month  marks  the  work  done  during  the  year  ended  October  1, 1911. 
The  office  was  called  upon  to  consider  17,478  matters  during  that 
period  and  disposed  of  15,412.  During  the  corresponding  period  in 
1009  to  1910, 14,399  matters  came  before  the  office  for  consideration, 
and  14,084  were  disposed  of — an  average  of  1,174  a  month. 

Aside  from  these  matters,  and  not  recorded  in  the  above  table,  there 
is  handled  in  this  office  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  between  this 
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Department  and  individuals  and  between  this  Department  and  other 
executive  departments  of  the  Government,  particularly  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  in  relation  to  litigation;  also  the  examination 
of  bills  pending  in  Congress  and  the  preparation  of  reports  thereon. 
Suits  in  the  local  courts  against  the  Department  are  defended  by  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  this  Department.  In  the  year  ended 
June  30;  1911,  24  cases  were  disposed  of  in  the  SuiH^me  Coiul^  of  the 
District,  in  which  the  Department  was  successful  in  all  but  one, 
and  this  has  been  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals.  In 
the  latter  court  the  Department  submitted  and  was  successful  in  12 
cases  during  the  year.  In  addition  to  this  there  were  many  interlocu- 
tory proceedings. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  volume  of  work  thus  presented  to  this 
office  for  consideration  and  action,  the  disposal  thereof  has  proceeded 
with  great  care  and  such  dispatch  as  its  importance  and  difficulties 
and  the  number  of  the  force  permitted. 

OENERAIi  liASiy  OFf:iCE. 

The  work  in  the  General  Land  Office  during  the  past  year  has  been 
energetically  pushed.  The  majority  of  the  most  important  lines  of 
work  in  the  office  are  up  to  date. 

There  has  been  no  relaxation  in  the  work  of  the  prosecution  of 
frauds  against  the  United  States  and  the  attempted  unlawful  acquisi- 
tion of  lands. 

The  closer  scrutiny  paid  to  applications  imder  the  "Carey  Act"  has 
demanded  the  devotion  of  a  lai^r  amount  of  time  on  the  part  of  the 
field  force  to  this  work.  Not  only  is  an  examination  made  of  the  land 
sought  to  be  segregated,  but  the  question  of  sufficiency  of  water  and 
practicability  of  the  proposed  scheme  is  looked  into. 

Every  care,  by  examination  in  the  field,  is  also  being  taken  that  no 
mineral  lands  are  lost  to  the  United  States  under  school  land,  rail- 
road, or  other  grants,  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  agricultuial 
lands  only. 

There  has  been  a  close  cooperation  between  the  work  of  the  field 
force  of  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  work  of  the  Geological  Surrey 
in  the  classification  of  lands. 

The  investigation  of  coal  claims  in  Alaska  is  proceeding  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  A  decision  has  been  rendered  in  the  so-called  ''Cunr 
ningham"  cases,  holding  the  entries  for  cancellation.  Hearing  has 
been  had  in  one  other  group,  and  examination  made  on  the  ground 
in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases,  to  see  whether  or  not  a  mine  or  mines 
have  been  opened  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law. 

The  total  number  of  locations  in  Alaska  coal  claims  is  given  as 
1,125;  the  number  of  appUcations  for  patent,  621 ;  number  of  notices 
of  charges  served,  172;  number  of  answers  to  chaises  filed,  125;  nian- 
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ber  of  expiration  notices  served,  566 ;  number  of  ^answers  to  expiration 
notices  filed,  90;  number  of  entries  yet  to  be  investigated  as  to  good 
faith,  262. 

Up  to  July,  1911,  indictments  returned  in  Alaskan  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, affecting  coal  lands,  covered  641  claims  out  of  a  total  of 
1,125  coal  claims. 

The  vexed  question  of  adjustment  and  adjudication  of  claims  in 
the  Imperial  Valley,  California,  has  proceeded  very  satisfactcnrily. 
This  matter,  which  has  been  pending  for  so  many  years,  has  been 
virtually  settled. 

The  total  cash  rec^ts  from  the  sale  of  pubUc  lands,  including  fees 
and  commissions  on  both  original  and  final  entries,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1911,  were  $7,245,207.69.  Miscellaneous  receipts  were  as  follows: 
From  sales  of  Indian  lands,  $2,822,600.71;  reclamation  water-right 
chaises,  $892,414.29;  .sales  of  timber  in  Alaska,  depredations  on 
pubhc  lands,  sales  of  Grovernment  property,  and  copies  of  records  and 
plats,  $129;704.91,  making  the  aggregate  total  of  cash  receipts  of  the 
Greneral  Land  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  1911,  $11,089,927.60,  a  decrease 
of  $373,996.46  from  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  total  expenses  of  district  land  offices  and  salaries  and  com- 
missions of  roisters  and  receivers,  incidental  expenses,  and  expenses 
of  depositing  pubUc  moneys  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 19 1 1 , 
were  $870,242,  a  decrease  of  $3,395.33.  The  aggregate  expendi- 
tures and  estimated  Uabihties  of  the  pubUc-land  service,  including 
expenses  of  district  land  offices  and  surveys,  were  $3,195,759.38. 

The  total  area  of  pubhc  and  Indian  land  originally  entered  during 
the  fiscal  year  1911  is  17,639,099.54  acres,  a  decrease  of  8,752,169.55 
acres  as  compared  with  the  area  entered  during  the  fiuscal  year  1910. 

The  area  patented  during  the  fiscal  year  1911  is  12,272,495  acres, 
an  increase  of  1,289,345  acres  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1910. 

The  number  of  patents  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  1911  were 
72,189,  as  against  72,080  for  1910. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  ^^proximately  215,300  acres  of 

agricultural  lands  in  national  forests  opened  to  settlement  and  entry 

in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  11,  1906  (34 

Stat.,  233). 

COlOaSSIONEB'S  BECOMMBin>ATIOKS. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  his  annual  report, 
recommends  legislation  providing  for  some  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  his  office,  and  other  matters  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  them 
have  been  discussed  hereinbefore  in  this  report.  He  makes  a  num- 
ber of  reconmiendations  which  should  be  given  careful  consideration. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  following: 

(a)  The  abolishment  of  the  office  of  receiver  in  the  local  land 
oflicesi  and  the  substitution  of  a  civU-service  employee^  drawing  an 
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adequate  but  smaller  salary  than  that  allowed  under  eidsting  statute 
to  the  receiver;  it  is  believed  that  a  saving  of  about  $150,000  per 
annum  could  thus  be  effected,  and  that  better  results  would  be 
obtained. 

(l)  The  enactment  of  legislation  authorizing  the  taking  of  proob 
on  the  land.  In  this  way  the  interests  of  both  the  settler  and  the 
Grovemment  would  be  better  subserved  and  more  expedition 
attained. 

(c)  An  act  making  false  swearing  in  relation  to  the  character  of 
the  land  of  which  entry  is  sought,  or  coAceming  the  legal  qualifica- 
tions of  the  would-be  entryman,  an  offense  pimishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment,  or  both. 

(d)  An  act  empowering  registers  and  receivers  to  require  a  wit- 
ness in  a  pending  case  to  bring  with  him  and  produce  papers,  books, 
and  documents  in  his  possession  which  constitute  material  and  impor- 
tant evidence. 

(e)  The  renewal  of  the  appropriation  of  $3,000  made  by  act  of 
June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  797),  providing  for  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  the  revised  edition  of  the  '^  Manual  of  SurvejLog 
Instructions.'' 

(/)  Legislation  providing  for  the  punishment  of  unscrupulous  and 
incompetent  professional  locators  by  fine  or  imprisonment^  or  botlL 

(g)  An  amendment  of  the  act  of  January  31,  1903  (32  Stat.,  790), 
so  as  to  provide  for  imif orm  fees  chaigeaUe  by  officers  before  whom 
depositions  provided  for  in  said  act  are  submitted. 

(&)  The  amendment  of  section  26  of  the  act  of  June  6,  1900  (31 
Stat.,  321);  so  as  to  subject  mining  claims  to  the  easement  of  a  public 
roadway,  60  feet  wide,  along  and  parallel  to  the  shore  line  of  navi- 
gable waters  in  Alaska,  such  as  is  now  provided  in  section  10  of  the 
act  of  May  14,  1898  (30  Stat.,  409),  entitled  ''An  act  extending  the 
homestead  laws  and  providing  for  right  of  way  for  railroads  in  the 
District  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes." 

PUBLIC  ST7BVEY8. 

The  first  year's  work  under  the  direct  system  of  surveys  has  been 

very  successful.     It  is  estimated  that,  in  a  survey  of  approximately 

30,000  miles,  the  saving  to  the  Government  by  the  direct  system, 

as  compared  with  the  contract  system,  will  be  about  $5  a  mile,  or 

in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000.     In  addition  there  is  a  saving  of 

from  one  to  two  years  in  time  in  the  final  approval  of  the  surveys 

performed. 

TEXAS-NEW  MEXICO  BOUNDABY. 

The  so-called  "Clark"  boundary  line  between  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  has  been  retraced  and  monumented  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  resolution  passed  by  Congress  February  16,  1911 
(36  Stat.,  1455).    The  work  was  done  economically  and  efficiently. 
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CABBY  ACT. 

Tho  records  of  the  Land  Office  show  that  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  segregation  Usts  under  the  Carey  Act.  During  the  last 
fiscal  year  there  .were  examined  in  the*  neighborhood  of  1,650,000 
acres  of  selections  by  the  various  States  to  which  the  Carey  Act 
applies.  There  have  already  been  withdrawn  imder  the  act  of 
March  15,  1910  (36  Stat.,  237),  for  Carey  Act  exploration  and  sur- 
vey, 3,500,000  acres. 

STATB  AND  TBBBITOBIAL  QBANTS. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  were  approved  to  States  and 
Territories  an  area  of  316,572.44  acres,  of  which  299,123.17  acres 
were  school-land  selections. 

BAILBOAD  QBANTS. 

During  the  year  1911  there  were  patented  on  accoimt  of  railroad 
and  wagon-road  grants  an  area  of  1,152,827.77  acres. 

CHIPPBWA  LOaaiNO»  MINNBSOTA. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  were  logged  under  contracts  on 
ceded  Chippewa  lands  80,005,150  feet  of  timber,  of  the  value  of 
$572,830.73,  as  compared  with  88,503,880  feet  of  timber,  valued  at 
$553,006.42,  during  the  year  1910. 

8 ALB  8  OF  CHIPPBWA  PINB  TQCBBB. 

On  September  15,  1910,  a  sale  of  pine  timber  was  held  at  Cass 
Lake,  Minnesota,  at  which  there  was  sold  timber  estimated  to  contain 
51,310,000  feet  of  white  pine  and  263,475,000  feet  of  Norway  pine, 
the  total  amoimt  of  the  accepted  bids  being  $2,709,330.04,  an  average 
price  of  $8.59  per  thousand  feet.  This  was  the  largest  sale  of  Chip- 
pewa timber  yet  held.  All  of  the  unsold  pine  timber  on  ceded 
Chippewa  lands  was  offered  for  sale  at  Cass  Lake,  Minnesota,  on 
October  21,  1911.  The  price  paid  for  timber  on  ceded  Chippewa 
lands  sold  at  the  different  sales  is  $5,933,242.41. 

GEOliOOICAIi  SURVEY. 

The  scientific  investigations  of  the  Survey  have  been  continued 
along  lines  similar  to  those  followed  in  other  years  and  the  usual 
number  of  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  knowledge  of  geology 
and  related  subjects.  The  appropriations  for  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Smnrey  for  the  fiscal  year  1910-11  aggregated 
$1,477,440. 

Classification  of  public  lands, — ^Among  the  special  features  of  the 
year's  activities  the  work  in  the  public-land  States  should  be  given 
first  place. 
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The  field  investigatioDs  and  exammations  have  been  more  exteih 
sive  and  more  detailed,  and  reports  covering  a  wider  range  of  sub- 
jects have  been  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Secretary's  OflBoe 
and  to  the  General  Land  .Oj£ce  and  the  Office  of  Indian  Affaiis. 
The  Geological  Survey  is  called  on  for  reports  covering  lands  listed 
for  patent  and  lands  which  it  is  proposed  to  eliminate  from  the 
Indian  or  forest  reservations  and  throw  open  for  settlement,  in  order 
that  their  mineral  or  nonmineral  character  or  adaptability  for  powOT 
or  irrigation  purposes  may  be  determined.  All  Carey  Act  lists  are 
submitted  to  the  survey  for  a  statement  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
water  supply  and  the  adequacy  of  the  proposed  plan  of  irrigation 
before  the  lists  are  approved  for  segregation. 

Coal  lands  have  been  classified  during  the  year  at  an  increased 
rate.  The  area  appraised  as  coal  land  during  the  fiscal  year  1910-11 
exceeded  that  so  appraised  in  the  preceding  year  by  3,000,000  acres; 
and  the  area  classified  as  noncoal  land  during  1910-11  is  2,386,444 
acres  greater  than  that  so  classified  in  1909-10.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  average  price  fixed  per  acre  and  the  total  appraised  value  are 
notably  less  for  the  last  year  than  for  the  preceding  year.  The  dif- 
ference is  due  to  the  large  acreage  of  lignite  and  low-grade  sub- 
bituminous  coals  in  eastern  Montana  and  Wyoming  appraised  at  the 
minimum  value  fixed  by  law. 

Two  great  withdrawals  of  land  for  determination  of  its  coal  char- 
acter were  made  during  the  year — one  in  the  Dakotas  and  one  m 
Idaho.  The  restorations  have,  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  been 
more  than  offset  by  the  withdrawal  of  areas  indicated  as  coal  bear- 
ing by  new  information  or  by  a  study  of  data  already  at  hand.  How- 
ever, in  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Wyoming,  where  the  field  work 
was  concentrated  during  the  season  of  1910,  the  restorations  far 
outbalance  the  withdrawals.  It  is  probable  that  the  withdrawn 
area  has  reached  its  maximum  this  year  and  will  steadily  decrease 
hereafter. 

During  the  year  630,604  acres  in  California  and  Wyoming  were 
withdrawn  from  entry  to  be  examined  for  oil,  and  1,232,719  acres 
in  the  same  States,  shown  by  field  examination  to  be  non-oil  lands, 
were  restored,  making  the  withdrawals  for  oil  outstanding  June  30, 
1911,  3,970,429  acres  in  eight  States  and  Territories.  In  addition 
all  oil  lands  in  Alaska,  comprising  an  imknown  area,  were  with- 
drawn during  the  year. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year  the  outstanding  withdrawals 
of  phosphate  land  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  were  rati- 
fied by  the  President  imder  the  act  of  Jxme  25,  1910.  A  deposit  of 
phosphate  rock  in  southwestern  Montana,  similar  in  character  to  the 
deposits  of  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming,  and  at  the  same  geologic 
horizon,  was  discovered  by  the  sm^ey.     This  discovery  is  important 
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not  only  because  of  the  quantity  of  phosphate  found,  but  because 
it  indicates  the  possibiUty  that  the  deposits  of  phosphate  rock  are 
distributed  over  a  much  wider  territory  than  had  formerly  been 
supposed.  The  area  withdrawn  as  a  result  of  this  discovery  com- 
prises 33,950  acres,  which,  with  withdrawals  in  Florida  and  Utah, 
make  a  total  of  65,589  acres  withdrawn  during  the  year.  Field 
examinations  in  Idaho  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  149,929  acres, 
leaving  in  phosphate  withdrawals  June  30,  1911,  a  total  of  2,399,416 
acres. 

The  completion  of  the  classification  of  lands  witliin  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  grant  in  Montana  and  Idaho  provided  for  in  the 
sundry  civil  act  of  June  25,  1910,  was  made  by  the  Survey.  Work  of 
the  year  resulted  in  the  classification  of  288,465  acres. 

The  work  of  classifying  the  public  lands  with  relation  to  their  value 
for  water-power  development  has  followed  the  general  plan  pursued 
in  previous  years.  On  July  2,  1910,  the  earlier  withdrawals,  amount- 
ing to  1,454,499  acres,  were  ratified  and  continued  by  the  President. 
As  a  result  of  field  investigations,  143,555  acres  included  in  with- 
drawals were  determined  to  be  without  value  for  power  purposes  and 
were  restored  to  the  public  domain  and  204,460  acres  were  included 
in  new  withdrawals,  the  total  area  withdrawn  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  amounting  to  1,515,423  acres. 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty-one  applications  for  right  of  way  across  the 
public  lands  for  railroads,  canaLs,  ditches,  and  reservoirs  for  irrigation, 
mining,  and  municipal  supply  and  power  development  have  been 
passed  on  by  the  Survey. 

Thirty-one  segregation  lists  prepared  under  the  Carey  Act  have 
been  referred  during  the  year  to  the  Survey  for  report.  Tlie  projects 
represented  by  eight  of  these  lists  were  determined  to  have  sufficient 
water  supply  for  reclaiming  the  lands  considered.  Examination  of 
18  applications  showed  that  under  the  plan  of  irrigation  proposed  by 
the  State  the  projects  contemplated  would  have  an  insufficient  water 
supply,  and  reports  were  made  accordingly.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  three  applications  were  awaiting  a  detailed  statement  by  the 
applicants  of  the  plan  of  reclamation  proposed,  and  two  were  under 
consideration. 

The  designation  of  non-irrigable  areas  as  subject  to  entry  under  the 
enlarged-homestead  act  has  called  for  an  increasing  amount  of  field 
investigation.  By  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  17, 1910,  the  provisions 
of  the  original  act,  somewhat  modified,  were  extended  to  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  a  large  area  in  Idaho  has  been  opened  to  such  entry.  The 
greater  part  of  the  investigations  and  designations  under  the  enlarged- 
homestead  act  has  been  made  on  account  of  petitions  for  action  on 
specific  tracts.    Two  hundred  and  forty-eight  petitions  were  received 
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and  162  were  acted  upon.  At  the  close  of  the  year  137  petitions  were 
pending,  most  of  them  awaiting  reports  on  uncompleted  field  exam- 
inations. 

There  is  hereto  appended  (p.  89)  tabular  statements  showing  prog- 
ress of  coal-  classification  and  valuation,  oU  land  withdrawals,  phos- 
phate land  withdrawals,  power  site  withdrawals,  designations  under 
the  enlarged  homestead  act  in  the  various  States  and  Territories,  and 
metalliferous  classification  of  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  grant  lands 
in  Montana  and  Idaho. 

Geologic  Branch, — Geologic  surveys  and  investigations  were  con- 
tinued in  39  States  and  Territories  by  a  force  of  129  geologists.  Over 
76  per  cent  of  the  appropriation  was  expended  in  the  16  States  and 
Territories  containing  the  large  areas  of  pubUc  lands.  Systematic 
detailed  surveys  of  important  mining  districts  were  continued  in 
Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  Califomia,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Arizona, 
and  general  geologic  and  paleontologic  investigations  were  conducted 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  Alaska  12  field  parties  covered  13,816  square  miles  by  recon- 
noissance  topographic  surveys  and  36  square  miles  by  detailed  topo- 
graphic surveys.  Detailed  geologic  survejB  were  made  of  321  square 
miles  and  geologic  reconnoissance  survejB  of  8,635  square  miks. 
Considerable  time  was  also  spent  in  studying  special  problems  con- 
nected with  the  mineral  deposits.  Tha  investigation  of  the  water 
supply  in  placer  districts  covered  an  area  of  approximately  6,500 
square  miles,  and  included  69  gauging  stations  maintained  and  429 
measurements  of  stream  volumes.  Fifteen  of  the  30  mining  districts 
of  Alaska  which  are  being  developed  were  visited  by  members  of  the 
staff. 

The  subdivisional  survey  of  public  lands  in  Alaska  was  begun. 
The  work  accomplished  in  the  short  season  after  the  appropriation 
became  available  included  two  astronomical  determinations  of  lati- 
tude, longitude,  and  azimuth,  measurement  of  a  base  line  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  triangulation,  the  survey  of  108  miles  of 
meridian  and  base  lines  and  township  extensions,  with  some  section 
lines. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  work  of  the  Mineral  Resources  Division 
consisted  of  the  preparation  of  reports  on  mineral  resources  of  tiie 
United  States  for  the  calendar  years  1909  and  1910.  The  statistics 
for  1909  were  collected  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
The  field  work  of  collecting  the  statistics  was  done  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  through  personal  visits  of  a  large  force  of  agents,  and  it 
was  thought  that  this  plan  would  greatly  expedite  the  work.  Expe- 
rience showed,  however,  that  it  took  very  much  longer  to  get  tiw 
data  in  this  way  than  it  would  have  taken  by  correspondence,  tiw 
usual  method  pursued  by  the  Survey. 
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Topographic  Branch. — The  total  new  area  topographically  mapped 
was  23,272  square  miles,  making  the  total  area  to  date  in  the  United 
States  1,131,037  square  miles,  or  about  37  per  cent  of  the  entire 
country.  In  addition  6,460  square  miles  of  revision  or  resurvey 
were  completed,  making  the  total  area  of  actual  surveys  for  the 
season  29,732  square  miles.  Topographic  surveys  were  also  carried 
on  in  Hawaii,  the  area  mapped  during  the  fiscal  year  being  224 
square  miles.  The  field  force  included  146  geographers  and  topog- 
raphers with  68  temporary  technical  assistants. 

Water  Resources  Branch. — The  increase  of  $50,000  in  the  appro- 
priation for  investigations  of  water  resources  permitted  a  consider- 
able extension  of  this  work  during  the  fiscal  year,  although  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  perform  important  pubUc-land  classification 
work,  to  allot  82  per  cent  of  the  total  appropriation  for  work  west 
of  the  one-hundredth  meridian.  The  investigation  of  water-power 
sites,  rights  of  way,  etc.,  on  the  public  lands  was  first  performed 
by  the  engineers  of  the  division  of  surface  waters  in  connection  with 
their  measurements  of  stream  flow.  This  is  now  assigned  to  a  new 
division  of  water  utilization. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  total  number  of  stream-gauging  stations 
maintained  was  1,105.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  records  ready 
for  pubUcation  were  received  at  the  end  of  the  year  from  private 
parties  for  about  100  stations.  Underground  waters  were  studied  in 
California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

EkaminoMoTis  under  the  Weeks  Act. — The  act  approved  March  1, 
1911,  which  provides  for  the  acquisition  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
conserving  the  navigabihty  of  navigable  streams,  imposed  a  new 
duty  on  the  Geological  Survey.  Section  6  of  the  law  provides  for  an 
examination  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  land  whose  purchase  is 
under  consideration  and  the  submission  of  a  report  based  thereon  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  "showing  that  the  control  of  such  lands 
will  promote  or  protect  the  navigation  of  streams  on  whose  water- 
sheds they  lie." 

This  work  was  prosecuted  in  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  New 
Hampshire  in  May  and  June,  resulting  in  the  submission  of  reports 
favoring  the  acquisition  of  lands  in  two  locaUties  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  These  reports  covered  tracts  in  Fannin  and  Union 
Counties,  Georgia,  and  in  Blount  and  Sevier  Counties,  Tennessee, 
comprising  31,377  and  58,213  acres,  respectively. 

PvMiccUions  Branch. — ^The  Survey's  success  in  reaching  the  pub- 
lic with  the  results  of  its  scientific  work  may  be  measured  by  the 
distribution  of  its  publications.  In  spite  of  the  organization  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  consequent  elimination  of  its  popular 
bulletins  from  the  Survey's  publications,  the  total  number  of 
reports  and  maps  distributed  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  1911  was 
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1,208,797,  an  increase  of  6  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  figures  for 

1910.  An  even  larger  percentage  of  increase  is  shown  in  the  numbw 
of  letters  received  containing  remittances  for  such  publications  as  are 
sold,  while  the  receipts  for  topographic  maps  increased  about  10 
per  cent.  The  total  distribution  of  topographic  maps,  which  includes 
congressional  distribution,  exchanges,  and  issue  for  departmental  use, 
as  well  as  the  half  million  maps  sold,  increased  15  per  cent.  The 
total  distribution  to  the  public  of  books  and  maps  is  equivalent  to 
more  than  99  per  cent  of  the  number  of  copies  received  during  the 
year  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  the  Survey's  engraving 
and  printing  division.  The  total  pubUcations  included  136  volumes, 
91  topograpliic  maps,  and  5  geologic  foUos. 

Administrative  Branch. — The  mails  showed  increases  over  the 
business  of  the  preceding  year.  The  roll  of  Survey  members  holding 
secretarial  appointments  numbered  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  8d2 
pei-sons,  compared  with  958  the  year  before.  The  principal  change 
was  the  transfer  of  employees  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  Survey  Ubraiy 
now  contains  86,000  books,  100,000  pamphlets,  and  about  100,000 
maps,  and  the  collection  is  restricted  to  publications  bearing  upon  tiie 
scientific  work  of  the  Bureau. 

RECLAMATION  SERVICE. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  17,  1902,  known  as  the  "recla- 
mation act,''  sot  apart  as  a  fund  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands 
all  mom^ys  received  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  certain  of  the 
Western  States  and  Territories,  excepting  the  5  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sales  set  aside  by  law  for  educational  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  actual  receipts  from  this  source  to  June  30,  1910,  were 
$65,584,801.32,  and  the  estimatc^d  total  receipts  to  June  30,  1911, 
including  .¥213,098.57  from  sale  of  town-site  lots,  are  $71,717,990.16. 
The  net  investment  of  this  fund  in  reclamation  works  on  June  30, 

1911,  amounted  to  §60,940,834.08. 

The  act  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  determine  and 
return  to  the  reclamation  fimd  the  estimated  cost  of  construction, 
and  en  try  men  and  private  landowners  receiving  water  from  reclama- 
tion proj(H5ts  are  therefore  required  to  contribute  their  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  project 
wherein  their  lands  are  situated.  The  cash  receipts  from  this  source 
to  June  30,  1911,  were: 

Cosh  returns  to  reclamation  fund  to  June  SO^  1911. 

Water-right  biiiidini:  charges $1, 533, 175. 63 

Water-riglit  ()i)enitioii  and  maintenance  charges. 517, 393. 85 

Total 2, 050, 569. 4S 
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In  addition,  sales  of  water  to  towns  and  cities,  leases  of  power 
develoJ>ed  in  projects,  rentals  for  irrigating  water,  miscellaneous 
services  and  sales,  etc.,  have  produced  an  additional  revenue  of 
$3,288,719.07,  which,  under  the  respective  laws  authorizing  these 
transactions,  is  credited  as  a  reduc^tion  of  the  cost  of  the  projects 
from  whence  ^e  receipts  are  derived. 

No  new  prtijects  have  been  undertaken  since  March  4,  1909,  but 
prior  to  that  3.ate  32  primary  projects  had  been  undertaken,  the  net 
investment  i|^  which  on  June  30,  1911,  amoimted  to  $59,989,158.46, 
as  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Net  investment  in  reclamation  projects  to  June  SO^  1911. 


state  and  project. 


Net  invest- 
ment. 


Arisona:  Salt  River 

Arixona-Galifomia: 

Colorado  River 

Yuma 

Califoniia:  Orland 

Colorado: 

Grand  Valley 

Unoompabgre 

Idaho: 

Botoe 

Minidoka 

Kansas:  Garden  City 

Montana: 

Hontley 

Milk  River 

Son  River 

Lower  Yellowstone 

Nebraska-Wyomine:  North  Platte 

Nevada:  Truckee-Carson 

New  Mexico: 

Carlsbad 

Hondo 

New  Mexico-Texas:  Rio  Grande 

North  Dakota:  Missouri  River  pumping 

Oklahoma:  Cimarron 

Oregon: 

Central  Oregon 

Umatilla 

Oregon-Calilbmia:  Kalmath 

Socrai  Dakota:  Bellefonrdie 

Utah:  Strawberry  Valley 

Washington: 

Okanogan 

Yakima 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 

Total 


19,164,437.66 

43,050.73 

4,313,868.21 

499,004.53 

83,683.71 
4,609,097.63 

4,515,626.06 

3,741,216.57 

380,030.09 

853,472.76 

911,487.99 

708,493.35 

2,922,442.00 

5,130,965.75 

4,103,346.71 

571,181.37 
349,212.20 
290,746.76 
845,474.73 
8,873.17 

40,416.67 
1,206,391.31 
1,812,476.07 
2,683,345.04 
1,214,411.90 

539,866.49 
4,905,181.83 
3,580,249.28 


59,989,158.46 


In  addition,  there  had  been  invested  in  secondary  projects,  June 
30,  1911,  $586,988.94;  in  town-site  development,  $12,997.05;  in 
Indian  irrigation  (reimbursable),  $317,392.23;  and  for  general 
expenses,  $34,297.40,  making  a  grand  total  of  $60,940,834.08.  In 
view  of  the  immense  areas  of  land  included,  the  magnitude  and 
expense  of  the  engineering  work  necessary  to  provide  for  their 
reclamation,  and  of  the  importance  to  the  waiting  settler  and  land- 
owner that  water  be  applied  to  the  land  and  reclamation  effected  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  efforts  of  the  Department  have  been  directed 
toward  the  completion  of  projects  already  undertaken  rather  than 
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the  search  for  or  undertaking  of  new  projects.  The  following  tcile 
contains  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  reclamation  work  from 
June  30,  1902,  to  June  30,  1911: 

Summary  of  results  of  reclamation  tvorh,  Jwne  SO,  lOOt,  to  June  SO,  1911, 

Material  excavated cubic  yarda. .  77, 148,712 

Class  1 cubic  yards. .  67, 658, 616 

Class  2 do....     5,136,331 

Class  3 do....     4,353,765 

Volume  of  storage  dams cubic  yards. .  7, 192, 787 

Volume  of  dikes do 3,338,532 

Available  reHervoir  capacity acre  feet. .  4, 747, 770 

Number  of  tunnels 68 

Aggregate  length  of  tunnels feet. .  101, 365 

Canals  carrying  less  than  50  second-feet miles. .  4, 341 

Canals  carrying  from  50  to  300  second-feet do 942 

Canals  carrying  from  300  to  800  second-feet do 387 

Canals  carrying  more  than  800  second-feet do 291 

Canal  structures  costing  less  than  $500 22, 226 

Canal  structures  costing  from  $500  to  $2,000 847 

Canal  structures  costing  over  $2,000 529 

Number  of  bridges 2, 223 

Aggregate  length  of  bridges feet.  -  47, 310 

Riprap cubic  yards. .  336, 056 

Paving square  yards. .  344, 891 

Cement  used barrels. .  1, 245, 827 

Concrete cubic  yards. .  1, 066,310 

Roads miles. .  570 

Telephone  lines do. ...  1, 694 

Telephones  in  use 724 

Buildings  erected 548 

Oflices 65 

Residences 258 

Bams  and  storehouses 225 

Area  of  lands  for  which  water  can  be  supplied acres. .  1, 025, 609 

Acreage  included  in  projects  now  under  way 3, 101, 450 

BUREAU  OF  MINES. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  was  established  by  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved May  16,  1910  (36  Stat.,  369),  and  eflfective  July  1,  1910.  Its 
main  object  is  to  aid  in  lessening  the  loss  of  life  and  waste  of  resources 
in  the  mining,  quarrying,  metallurgical,  and  other  mineral  industries 
of  the  coimtry.  The  enabhng  act  not  only  outlined  the  Bureau's 
duties,  but  transferred  to  it  from  the  Geological  Survey  the  work  of 
analyzing  and  testing  coals,  lignites,  and  other  mineral  fuel  sub- 
stances, and  investigating  the  causes  of  and  means  of  preventing  mine 
explosions.  The  headquarters  of  the  Bureau  were  established  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  Eighth  and  G  Streets  Northwest.  Its  director 
was  appointed  September  3,  1910. 
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The  investigative  work  of  the  Bureau  during  this  first  year  of  its 
existence  has  related  mainly  to  two  subjects:  The  study  of  fuels 
belonging  to  or  used  by  the  Government  and  inquiry  into  the  causes 
and  means  of  prevention  of  mine  accidents.  The  first  of  these,  for 
which  Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,  has  had  to  do 
primarily  with  the  purchase,  for  the  use  of  the  Government,  of  coal, 
aggregating  in  cost  about  $8,000,000;  the  most  efficient  methods  of 
using  this  coal  at  the  various  heating,  power,  and  lighting  plants  of 
the  Government  and  on  board  Government  ships;  and  the  safest 
and  most  efficient  methods  of  storing  coal  at  naval  stations,  army 
posts,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  furnace-fuel  tests  that 
this  work  involved,  more  than  10,000  samples  of  coal  were  analyzed 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  Bureau.  Investigations  relating  both  to  the 
efficient  storage  of  coal  and  to  the  causes  and  prevention  of  spon- 
taneous combustion  of  coal  stored  in  bins  or  in  the  bunkers  of  ships 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Bureau  in  the  navy  yards  at  Key  West, 
Norfolk,  and  Portsmouth  and  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  fuel 
investigations  have  also  included  the  testing  and  analyzing  of  a  large 
number  of  samples  of  fuel  oil  and  the  preparation  of  specifications 
for  use  by  the  Government  in  tlie  purchase  of  both  oil  and  coal  for 
fuel  purposes. 

The  investigations  into  the  causes  and  means  of  prevention  of  mine 
accidents  have  been  extended  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  but  so  far  have  not  progressed  to  the  needs  of  the  coal- 
mining industry.  Their  chief  aim  has  been  to  determine  the  causes 
of  mine  explosions;  to  make  safer  the  use  of  explosives  and  elec- 
tricity in  mines;  and  to  reduce  the  risks  through  falls  of  roof,  the  use 
of  open  lights,  and  other  mining  conditions. 

In  canying  on  these  investigations  the  engineers  of  the  Bureau 
have  used  every  variety  of  laboratory  equipment  available;  they 
have  examined  the  coal  mines  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States; 
and  they  have  opened  near  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  a  small  mine, 
where  experiments  are  conducted  to  determine,  under  working  con- 
ditions, how  gas  and  dust  explosions  are  caused  and  how  such  explo- 
sions may  be  prevented. 

Early  in  the  examinations  of  mine  disasters  it  was  found  necessary 
to  provide  in  the  different  important  coal  fields  facilities  for  use  by 
the  engineers  of  the  Bureau  in  entering  mines  in  which  disasters  had 
occurred  while  these  mines  were  still  full  of  poisonous  explosive 
gases,  in  order  that  the  examinations  might  be  made  wliile  the  evi- 
dences of  the  disaster  were  still  fresh.  Such  prompt  examinations 
are  also  useful  in  rescuing  entombed  miners.  To  meet  this  imme- 
diate need,  and  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  future  agencies, 
there  have  been  established  by  the  Bureau  six  mine-rescue  or  mine- 
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safety  stations,  one  each  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Knoxville, 
Tennessee;  Birmingham,  Alabama;  McAlester,  Oklahoma;  Urbana, 
Illinois;  and  Seattle,  Washington.  There  have  also  been  purchased 
seven  mine-safety  cars,  which  have  been  equipped  as  far  as  practi- 
cable with  mine-rescue  and  fire-fighting  apparatus.  TRiese  seven  cms 
have  headquarters  as  follows:  One  each  at*  Billings,  Montana;  Trini- 
dad, Colorado;  Evansville,  Indiana;  Huntington,  West  Virginia; 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  andWilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania;  and  one 
at  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Each  one  of 
these  cars  has  been  moving  from  point  to  point,  canying  a  minii^ 
engineer  and  two  experienced  miners. 

With  a  view  to  recommending  proper  regulations  to  prevent  acci- 
dents in  American  mining,  quarrying,  metallurgical,  and  other  mineral 
industries,  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  a  study  of  the  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  existing  for  this  purpose  in  other  important  mining 
countries.     This  work  is  now  well  under  way. 

Notwithstanding  the  newness  of  the  work  and  the  many  preiiim- 
nary  difiiculties  in  the  way,  the  progress  made  in  behalf  of  greater 
safety  in  mining  has  been  gratifying.  The  Bureau  is  gradually  win- 
ning the  hearty  cooperation  of  mine  workers,  mine  owners,  State 
mine  inspectors,  and  manufacturers  of  explosives  and  mine  equip- 
ment. In  coal  mines  black  powder  is  rapidly  giving  place  to  safer 
explosives;  safety  lamps  and  other  appliances  are  being  increasin^y 
used;  improvements  in  electrical  installations  are  under  investigation; 
mine  explosions  are  being  better  understood  and  are  becoming  less, 
frequent;  mine  safety  demonstrations,  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  stations  and  cars,  have  been  witnessed  and  participated  in  by 
more  than  100,000  miners;  over  14,000  miners  have  received  some 
training  in  rescue  and  first-aid  methods;  and  more  than  500  sets  of 
mine  rescue  equipment  have  been  installed  at  the  larger  coal  mines 
located  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  country. 

There  are  some  urgent  needs  in  connection  with  the  continuance 
and  extension  of  this  work.  Two  or  tliree  additional  mine  safety  cars 
are  needed,  and  the  work  of  all  the  cars  should  be  continued  through- 
out the  entire  year.  The  investigations  looking  to  the  prevention  of 
accidents  should  be  extended  to  include  metal  mines,  quarries,  and 
metallurgical  plants.  There  are  1,500,000  men  associated  with  these 
hazardous  occupations  who  need  to  be  reached  and  enlisted  in  this 
movement  for  greater  safety,  and  there  should  be  no  unnecessary  de- 
lays in  doing  this.  The  testing  of  explosives,  the  fees  from  whidigO 
to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  should  be  more  ade- 
quately provided  for,  in  order  that  such  testing  may  be  kept  current. 
The  statistical  data  concerning  accidents  in  the  mining,  quarrying, 
and  metallurgical  industries  have  been  far  from  complete  in  the  pai^. 
and  there  have  always  been  serious  delays  in  their  collection  and 
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publication.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  no  such  statistics  are 
collected,  but  the  assembling  of  the  data  is  essential  to  the  formu- 
lation of  intelligent  plans  for  preventing  mine  accidents.  There  is, 
therefore,  serious  need  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  be  empowered  to 
collect  and  publish  statistical  data  with  a  degree  of  thoroughness 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

'Riere  is  also  serious  need  for  the  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  to  include  a  thorough  investigation  into  various  branches  of 
the  mining  industry,  with  a  view  to  lessening  the  waste  of  essential 
mineral  resources.  Such  investigations  would  unquestionably  prove 
ben^cial  to  the  country.  The  results  of  carefully  conducted  inquiries 
diow  that  the  present  losses  in  coal  mining  approximate  250,000,000 
tons  of  coal  per  annum;  and  that  the  waste  in  metal  mining  and 
metallurgical  industries  ranges  from  10  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
possible  production.  This  waste  of  mineral  products — many  of  them 
destroyed  or  lost  beyond  the  possibility  of  future  recovery — means  a 
serious  drain  on  the  Nation's  supply.  In  dealing  with  mineral 
resources,  in  contrast  to  rainfall,  forests,  or  agricultural  products,  it 
^ould  be  understood  that  of  mineral  wealth  the  Nation  has  only 
one  supply,  which,  when  exhausted,  it' can  not  replace. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  at  Pittsburgh  now  occupied  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  investigations  are  inadequate  for  its  needs, 
unsuited  to  its  purposes,  and  are  held  subject  to  the  wishes  and  needs 
of  another  department  of  the  Government.  This  situation  should 
be  remedied  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the 
work  that  the  Bureau  is  required  to  do. 

OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  Indians  in  the  United  States  number  sUghtly  more  than 
323,000,  of  whom  about  one- third  are  members  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  in  Oklahoma.  All  are  in  process  of  absorption  with  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  American  citizenship.  When  the  process  is  complete 
with  respect  to  any  individual  Indian  he  will  have  lost  his  tribal  status, 
received  in  severalty  his  share  of  the  tribal  property,  and  been  freed 
of  all  restrictions  in  dealing  with  it.  He  then  has  the  same  status  as 
any  other  citizen  and  the  guardianship  of  the  Federal  Government 
over  him  is  at  an  end. 

The  Indian  Service  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  helping  the  Indians 
to  fit  thwnselves  for  American  citizenship  and  in  preserving  and 
developing  their  property  until  they  are  able  to  take  full  charge  of  it. 
This  work  calls  for  administrative  business  abiUty,  knowledge  of 
practical  sociological  movements,  and  eflfective  sympathy.  The  per- 
sonal interests  under  the  care  of  the  service  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  are  mainly  concerned  with  three  subjects — health 
and  morals,  industrial  training,  and  general  education.    The  prop- 
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erty  interests  involved  are  of  great  value  and  complexity,  including 
lands  allotted  to  the  Indians  in  severalty  and  held  by  them  under 
restrictions  which  in  effect  make  the  Grovemment  the  guardian  of 
the  Indian.  The  unallotted  Indian  lands  are  in  part  agricultural 
and  in  part  consist  of  imdeveloped  forests,  minerals,  water  power, 
and  other  natural  resources  which  involve  the  general  social  and 
legal  problems  presented  by  like  resources  on  the  public  domain, 
together  with  peculiar  difficulties  due  to  the  beneficial  ownership  of 
the  Indians. 

Eealih  and  morals. — ^The  Indian  Service  is  earnestly  endeavoring 
to  improve  living  conditions  and  to  prevent  disease  among  the 
Indians.  More  than  52  gatherings  of  Indians  and  service  employees 
for  instruction  in  hygienic  living  have  been  held  during  the  past 
year,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  more  than  10,000.  Such 
subjects  as  ventilation,  disposal  of  garbage,  care  of  milk,  wata 
supply,  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  and  trachoma  are  considered. 
The  service  is  endeavoring  whenever  new  buildings  are  erected 
to  see  that  they  are  built  in  conformity  with  modem  ideas  of  sani- 
tation. Eighty-eight  field  matrons  are  employed  to  work  among 
the  homes  of  the  Indians.  Their  work  has  proved  very  effective  in 
reducing  infant  mortality,  and  in  helping  the  children  to  sound  health. 
Vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  to  stamp  out  existing  disease.  One 
hundred  physicians  give  their  whole  time  to  s<5hools  and  agencies, 
and  are  assisted  by  60  physicians  who  are  under  contract  to  give 
a  part  of  their  time  to  attendance  upon  Indians.  The  four  sanitoria 
for  tubercular  patients  have  been  enlarged,  and  the  hospital  for  tra- 
choma at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  continued.  The  urgent  necessity  for  the 
health  propaganda  is  patent  from  returns  of  the  physicians ;  they  report 
961  deaths  from  tuberculosis  under  their  notice,  attendance  upon 
over  16,000  cases  of  tuberculosis,  and  treatment  of  7,400  cases  of 
trachoma,  a  disease  which  three  years  ago  was  practically  unrecog- 
nized. 

In  the  past  year  1,473  cases  of  persons  charged  with  selling  liquor 
to  Indians,  or  introducing  it  into  the  Indian  country,  were  dis- 
posed of.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  convictions 
resulted,  265  dismissals,  6  disagreements  of  the  jury,  and  there 
were  but  34  acquittals.  There  is  a  steadily  increasing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  local  authorities  to  assist  the  officers  of  the  Grovemment 
in  the  work  of  suppressing  this  Uquor  traffic. 

Industry, — IndustriaUy  the  Indians  are  making  much  progress, 
particularly  in  farming.  Reports  from  aU  parts  of  the  field  show 
that  Indians  who  had  not  cultivated  land  have  begun  to  farm,  that 
Indian  farmers  are  extending  the  acreage  they  work,  and  that  they 
are  raising  larger  and  more  diversified  crops  than  before.  He 
commissioner  reports  that  during  the  year  Indians  farming  for  them- 
selves had  under  cultivation  at  least  700,000  acres  of  land.    At  22 
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reservations  demonstration  farms  were  used  that  Indians  might  have 
practical  illustration  of  what  they  can  expect  to  do  with  their  land. 
In  the  Southwest,  experiments  were  conducted  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Biu-eau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
determine  the  most  satisfactory  crops  for  Indian  lands  and  to  intro- 
duce profitable  new  crops, 

Apart  from  farming,  Indians  aU  over  the  country  are  entering 
gradually  into  ordinary  industrial  activities.  During  the  past  year 
Indians  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  were  paid  wages  amounting  to 
$260,000.  Two  thousand  of  the  6,000  regular  employees  in  the 
Indian  Service  are  themselves  Indians. 

EducaMon, — The  work  of  the  Indian  schools  is  largely  industrial. 
Each  boy  or  girl  spends  half  of  each  day  in  fanning,  in  machine  shops, 
m  the  bams,  or  in  the  laundry,  sewing  room,  or  kitchen.  This  plan 
is  carried  out  not  only  at  boarding  schools,  but  also  at  the  223  day 
schools  maintained.  One  of  the  results  is  that  it  usually  takes  an 
Indian  child  two  years  to  do  the  class-room  work  of  an  ordinary  school 
year,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  increase  in  industrial  knowledge 
more  than  compensates  for  this  slowness.  It  has  been  so  well  demon- 
strated that  in  cases  where  the  Indian  is  capable  of  being  educated 
with  white  cliildren  he  profits  from  contact  with  them,  that  the 
service  has  made  every  effort  to  increase  the  number  of  Indian  chil- 
dren who  get  an  education  in  white  schools,  and  this  past  year  showed 
more  than  11,000  Indian  children  so  educated.  Careful  investiga- 
tion in  the  past  year  has  shown  that  there  are  some  9,000  Indian 
children  who  are  not  as  yet  going  to  any  school,  but  for  whom  the 
Indian  Service  is  now  trying  to  provide  f aciUties.  The  total  number 
of  Indian  children  in  schools  of  every  character  during  the  past  year 
was  about  39,800,  showing  an  increase  over  the  former  year  of  about 
2,000. 

The  approximate  value  of  school  and  agency  plants  is  $8,500,000. 
In  the  fiscal  year  a  total  of  $785,000  was  spent  for  repairs  and  new 
construction. 

Property. — Allotment  of  Indian  lands  in  severalty  has  continued. 
During  the  past  year  approximately  2,000,000  acres  were  allotted  to 
13,000  Indians. 

The  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  855),  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  ascertain  the  heirs  of  deceased  allottees  and  their 
competency  has  greatly  increased  the  work  of  the  Indian  Office. 
Many  allotmenta  are  now  of  20  years'  standing,  and  through  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  reliable  testimony  questions  of  fact  have  become 
hard  to  solve.  During  the  year  the  heirs  of  800  deceased  allottees 
have  been  ascertained. 

The  question  of  the  extent  to  which  leases  of  allotments  should  be 
permitted  involves  difficult  questions.  Only  for  the  relatively  small 
class  of  allottees  who  are  incapacitated  for  farming  or  other  work  is 
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leasing  advisable.  During  the  year  the  sale  of  340,000  acres  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Indian  Office,  and  150,000  acres  were  sold  for  a  total 
of  almost  $2,500,000,  an  average  of  $16  an  acre. 

There  are  some  $10,000,000  on  deposit  in  banks  throughout  the 
country  to  the  credit  of  individual  Indians,  but  only  subject  to  dis- 
bursement, under  the  supervision  of  the  Indian  Service.  Able-bodied 
Indians  who  can  get  work  are  not  allowed  to  use  their  money  for 
ordinary  expenses,  but  are  Uberally  encouraged  to  use  it  for  build- 
ing houses,  buying  stock  and  farm  implements,  and  generally  impro^ 
ing  their  lands. 

Protection  of  Indians  against  fraud. — ^Most  of  the  long-pending  suits 
to  annul  deeds  of  their  allotted  lands  made  by  the  Mexican  Kickapoo 
were  settled  in  the  Indians'  favor.  Out  of  75  allotments  69  are  to 
be  restored  with  mesne  profits,  and  the  Government  will  use  its 
influence  to  secure  the  return  of  such  consideration  as  the  Indians  had 
received.  Similar  settlements  are  expected  in  the  remaining  six 
cases. 

Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  prosecutions  in  Seminole  County* 
Oklahoma,  for  frauds  against  minor  and  full-blood  Indians  have 
resulted  in  the  conviction  of  6  of  the  6  principal  defendants  and  their 
sentence  to  the  State  pentientiary  for  terms  of  from  7  to  14  years,  and 
recently  21  additional  indictments  were  returned  against  7  individuals. 
In  McCurtain  County,  Oklahoma,  concerted  efforts  by  State,  Federal, 
and  tribal  officials  resulted  in  an  investigation  of  probate  matters  that 
brought  about  the  resignation  of  the  county  judge  and  the  recovery 
for  Indian  minors  of  over  4,100  acres  of  land  and  about  $65,000; 
furthermore.  State  officials  have  seciffed  an  agreement  by  which  three 
of  the  largest  purchasers  are  to  submit  to  a  special  board  of  arbitra- 
tion the  titles  to  all  lands  acquired  from  Indian  minors  through  tiie 
local  probate  court. 

As  the  outcome  of  207  suits  involving  town  lots  fraudulently 
acquired  in  the  Creek  Nation  $85,000  have  been  recovered,  together 
with  94  lots  worth  about  $60,000.  Twenty-five  suits  are  still 
pending. 

On  the  White  Earth  Reservation  in  Minnesota  vigorous  acticm 
has  been  taken  to  annul  deeds  unlawfully  procured  from  fuU-blood 
and  minor  Indians  and  to  punish  the  guilty  persons.  In  the  fiscal 
year  901  suits  in  equity  were  filed  and  the  total  nimiber  will  be  1,086. 
Complete  success  in  these  suits  will  mean  the  recovery  of  142,000 
acres  of  land  valued  at  over  $2,000,XX)0  and  timber  estimated  to  be 
worth  $1,755,000  on  behalf  of  more  than  1,700  Indians,  forming 
almost  34  per  cent  of  the  White  Earth  allottees. 

Irrigation  and  drainage. — For  the  year  1911  Congress  appropriated 
sUghtly  in  excess  of  $1,300,000,  all  but  $259,000  of  which  was  made 
reimbursable  to  the  United  States,  for  irrigating  and  draining  Indian 
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lands.  -  In  the  State  of  Washingtoa  the  Indian  Service  is  very  eco- 
nomically draining  3*0,000  acres  of  swamped  land.  In  the  course  of 
newirrigation  construction  under  this  appropriation  the  Indian  Service 
during  the  year  provided  faciUties  for  irrigating  about  25,000  acres 
and  through  the  use  of  other  funds  it  placed  7,300  acres  under  ditch. 
Furthermore,  the  Beclamation  Service  has  had  under  construction  for 
the  Indian  Service  four  extensive  projects;  the  Pima  project  in  Ari- 
zona, the  Blackfeet,  Flathead,  and  Fort  Peck  projects  in  Montana. 

Altogether,  more  than  300,000  acres  of  Indian  land  have  been 
placed  under  ditch  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000,000.  The  bulk  of  the 
money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  irrigation  is,  under  the 
various  statutes,  to  be  reimbursed  when  the  lands  are  in  successful 
cultivation.  In  constructing  irrigation  works,  care  is  taken  to 
employ  Indian  labor  as  much  as  is  possible.  Only  a  small  pK)rtion  of 
the  acreage  placed  under  ditch  has  as  yet  been  cultivated  by  the 
Indians.  There  is  need  of  persistent  effort  to  persuade  the  Indians 
to  use  tiie  irrigation  facilities  provided  for  them. 

Timber. — The  timber  on  Indian  land  is  now  estimated  at  34  bilUon 
feet,  worth  approximately  $76,000,000.  The  work  of  taking  proper 
care  of  this  timber  and  disposing  of  the  mature  trees  is  furnishing 
employment  for  a  very  considerable  number  of  Indians,  as  well  as 
increasing  the  revenue  of  various  tribes  and  thus  furnishing  means 
for  development  of  the  Indian  lands.  In  the  past  fiscal  year  no 
large  sales  were  made.  The  two  most  extensive  logging  operations 
continued  under  contracts  were  at  the  Bad  River  Reservation, 
Wisconsin,  where  84,000,000  feet  were  cut,  yielding  $503,000,  and  upon 
the  ceded  Chippewa  lands  in  Minnesota,  where  80,000,000  feet  were 
cut,  yielding  $578,000. 

The  Neopit  lumbering  and  milling  project  on  the  Menominee 
Reservation,  in  Wisconsin,  for  the  first  time  showed  a  clear  profit — 
$11,200;  the  total  receipts  from  sales  of  manufactiu-ed  lumber  were 
$424,000.  On  an  average  205  Menominees,  slightly  in  excess  of  38 
per  cent  of  the  male  members  of  the  tribe  over  18  years  of  age,  were 
employed,  together  with  56  Indians  of  other  tribes.  Thus  the 
project  has  become  an  important  school  of  industry  for  the  Indians. 

FIVE  OIVILIZED  TBIBES. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  closing  out  the 
tribal  affairs  of  each  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  The  work  of  enroll- 
ment of  citizens  and  allotment  of  lands  has  been  practically  finished. 

In  the  Cherokee  Nation  some  deeds  are  yet  to  be  delivered,  and 
there  remain  small  amounts  of  surplus  lands  which  are  now  being 
offered  for  sale.  There  is  also  still  pending  litigation  affecting  the 
claims  of  some  5,600  newborn  Cherokees,  and  another  case  involving 
the  lights  of  about  1,720  freedmen  who  claim  to  be  entitled  to  enroU- 
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ment.     Until  these  suits  are  disposed  of  it  will  be  impossible  to  com- 
plete the  closing  out  of  the  affairs  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

In  the  Creek  Nation  there  are  also  some  deeds  yet  to  be  de- 
livered and  some  surplus  lands  yet  to  be  sold,  which  it  is  hoped  to 
close  out  very  shortly.  Under  the  Creek  agreement,  each  citizen  was 
entitled  to  the  allotment  of  land  at  the  appraised  value  of  $1,040. 
The  land  actually  subject  to  allotment  fell  short  of  this  valuation  to 
the  amount,  in  all,  of  $6,913,291.  The  funds  and  resources  of  the 
Creek  Nation  fall  far  short  of  this  sum.  It  will  therefore  be  impossible 
to  close  out  the  affairs  of  the  Creek  Nation  until  additional  legation 
can  be  had. 

In  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  the  distribution  of  funds 
to  equalize  allotments  has  been  continued  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Beside  the  necessity  for  completing  this,  there  are  still  four  matters 
to  be  disposed  of.  There  are  1,142,071  acres  of  unallotted  lands  not 
reserved  or  segregated  which  are  now  being  offered  for  sale  at  public 
auction.  There  are  1,333,324  acres  of  land  reserved  from  allotment 
on  account  of  timber.  The  timber  on  this  land  has  been  reestimated 
and  appraised,  and  regulations  for  offering  the  land  and  timber  for  sale 
at  auction  are  now  almost  completed.  There  are  also  445,000  acres 
of  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations,  considerable  portions  of  which  are  under  coal  and  asphalt 
leases.  The  nations  are  anxious  to  have  these  lands  disposed  of  so 
that  the  proceeds  may  be  divided.  On  this  subject  the  Department 
has  made  reports  to  you  and  to  Congress.  Nothing  can  be  done  by 
the  Department  until  appropriate  legislation  is  enacted  There  have 
also  been  reserved  from  allotment  about  16  sections  of  matured  tim- 
ber. These  lands  have  been  repeatedly  offered  for  sale,  but  no  bid 
has  ever  been  received  equal  to  the  appraised  value.  If  the  lands  are 
to  be  disposed  of,  apparently  either  lower  bids  must  be  accepted  or 
the  Department  must  be  authorized  to  sell  the  lands  upon  credit. 

The  establishment  of  district  agents  to  assist  in  handling  ihe 
affairs  of  restricted  members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  has  proven 
of  the  greatest  benefit  both  to  the  Indians  concerned  and  to  the 
Department.  The  work  of  these  agents  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
Department  to  perform  its  work  both  more  efficiently  and  more 
promptly,  and  I  believe  that  the  questions  affecting  individual 
Indians  are  now  being  thoroughly  well  handled. 

More  than  20,000  suits  brought  to  set  aside  conveyances  of  allotted 
land  on  the  ground  that  the  Indians  were  incompetent  to  convey  are 
still  pending,  awaiting  the  decision  of  a  case  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  which  has  been  submitted  and  which  it  is  expected 
will  soon  be  decided.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  equitable  settle- 
ments have  been  reached  in  a  large  number  of  such  cases,  and  tJie 
work  of  settling  is  steadily  progressing. 
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A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done,  largely  with  the  aid  of  the 
district  agents,  in  protecting  the  rights  of  minor  Indians  who  have 
BuflFered  from  negligent  and,  in  some  cases,  dishonest  guardians. 
Much  land  and  large  sums  of  money  have  already  been  recovered. 

PENSION  OFFICE. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  there  were 
921,083  pensioners  on  the  roll.  There  were  added  thereto  during  the 
year  26,200,  made  up  of  original  allowances,  restorations,  and  renew- 
als. There  were  dropped  therefrom  65,185,  occasioned  by  death, 
remarriage,  minors  attaining  the  age  of  16  years,  failure  to  claim  for 
three  years,  and  all  other  causes,  making  a  net  reduction  in  the  roll 
of  28  985,  and  leaving  the  total  number  on  the  roll  at  the  close  of 
the  year  of  all  classes  892,098,  of  whom  570,050  were  soldiers  and 
sailors,  321,642  were  widows  and  dependents,  and  406  were  Army 
nurses 

The  unexpended  balances  of  the  appropriations  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  covered  into  the  Treasury  were  as  follows: 

For  peoBioDs $182,199.39 

For  medical  examinations 43,234.67 

For  salaries  and  clerk  hire,  pension  agencies 15, 492. 85 

For  rent  and  contingent  expenses 10,027.98 

For  inspection  of  agencies 1, 331. 05 

For  salaries.  Bureau  of  Pensions 16,430.04 

For  salaries,  per  diem,  and  expenses  of  special  examiners 22,780.66 

Total 291,496.64 

The  amount  expended  for  pensions  during  the  year  was 
$167,325,160.35,  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  of 
$2,648,895.73.  The  cost  of  administration  in  connection  with  the 
adjudication  of  claims  and  the  payment  of  pensions  was  $2,517,127.06, 
a  reduction  in  the  running  expenses  of  the  Bureau  and  agencies  in 
one  year  of  $140  546.80.  This  is  the  smallest  amount  paid  in  any 
one  year  for  such  administration  for  29  years. 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Pen- 
sions and  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  1912  show  a  reduction  of  $629,650 
as  compared  with  similar  appropriations  for  1909. 

There  was  disbursed  for  pensions  from  July  1,  1790,  to  June  30, 
1865,  $96,445,444.23.  From  July  1,  1865,  to  June  30,  1911,  the  total 
disbursements  for  pensionswere  $4,133,936,285.93.  The  expenses  and 
cost  of  maintenance  for  the  same  period  were  $120,879,861.74,  making 
a  total  of  disbursements  since  July  1,  1865,  of  $4,254,816,147.67. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  number  of  applications  pending  of 
all  kinds  was  47,295.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  pending 
36,793  applications,  exclusive  of  a  large  number  placed  in  the  aban- 
doned files.    The  total  number  of  applications  filed  during  the  year 
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was  120,814.  There  were  admitted  during  the  year  92,274  dauns; 
rejected,  30,980;  adjudicated  where  no  benefits  were  derived  other 
than  those  rejected,  1,065;  making  the  total  number  of  claims  of  all 
classes  adjudicated  124,319. 

Allowances  of  accrued  pension  were  made  in  20,618  cases,  being 
issues  for  payment  in  cases  of  deceased  penmoners  from  date  of  last 
payment  to  date  of  death. 

There  have  been  granted  since  1861  by  special  acts  35,987  pensions, 
of  which  number  22,323  are  now  on  the  roll  with  an  annual  face  value 
of  $6,611,357.  Only  a  part  of  this  amount,  however,  is  proporiy 
chargeable  to  speciid  acts,  as  most  of  the  beneficiaries  had  been  pre- 
viously pensioned  under  the  general  laws  at  lower  rates.  During  the 
third  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress  3,586  persons  were  included 
in  special  acts. 

The  largest  number  of  pensioners  on  the  roll  at  the  dose  of  any 
fiscal  year  was  on  June  30,  1902,  when  the  total  was  999,446.  TWe 
has  been  a  net  decrease  of  more  than  100,000  in  the  last  six  years,  and 
the  number  is  now  less  than  at  any  time  since  1892. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1899,  providing  for  division 
of  pensions  of  resident  pensioners  of  the  United  States  who  sb^ 
desert  their  wives  or  minor  childem,  or  who  are  inmates  of  National 
or  State  soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes,  13,423  claims  have  been  filed 
thereunder,  7,209  of  which  have  been  allowed  and  5,987  rejected, 
leaving  227  pending. 

Three  bounty  land  warrants  were  issued  during  the  year,  granting 
480  acres  of  land.  The  total  number  of  such  warrants  issued  to  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1911  is  598,685,  granting  68,791,550  fujres. 

On  June  30, 1911,  there  were  also  pending  1,427  claims  for  expenses 
of  last  sickness  and  burial  of  deceased  pensioners.  There  were  dis- 
posed of  during  the  year  7,574  claims,  of  which  number  6,808  were 
allowed,  1,166  disallowed,  and  600  abandoned. 

There  were  59  new  cases  presented  to  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
account  of  offenses  against  the  pension  laws,  and  indictments  found 
in  57  cases.  There  were  53  cases  brought  to  trial  during  the  year,  in 
51  of  which  convictions  were  secured.  Only  three  of  these  cases  were 
against  persons  who  had  rendered  military  or  naval  service.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  there  were  109  cases  pending  in  the  hands  of  United 
States  attorneys.  Two  civil  suits  were  instituted;  one  was  disposed 
of  and  a  judgment  for  $538.54  obtained,  and  one  dismissed  by  reason 
of  a  heavy  fine  being  imposed  upon  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  case. 
There  was  recovered  $2,407.94. 

As  a  matter  of  liistorical  interest  it  is  noted  that  the  last  pensions 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  died  during  the  past  year.  The  last  sur- 
viving pensioned  soldier  of  that  war  died  in  1869,  and  the  last  widow 
pensioner  of  that  war  died  in  1906.     The  last  surviving  pensioned 
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soldier  of  the  War  of  1812  died  in  1905.  There  are  now  279  widows 
of  that  war  on  the  roll. 

The  law  now  requires  each  pensioner  to  present  a  voucher  to  the 
pension  agent,  executed  after  the  pension  has  become  due,  before 
a  check  may  be  issued  in  payment  thereof.  This  system  is  very 
expensive  to  the  Government  as  well  as  to  the  pensioner.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions,  in  response  to  a  provision  contained  in  the  last 
appropriation  act  directing  him  to  formulate  a  simplified  plan  for 
the  payment  of  pensions,  recommends  that  discretionary  authority 
shall  be  granted  whereby  pensions  may  be  paid  without  vouchers. 
The  plan  recommended  provides  for  payment  by  check  mailed  to 
the  last-known  address  of  the  payee.  Postmasters  are  to  be  required 
to  return  the  check  for  cancellation  if  the  pensioner  has  died  or 
remarried  if  a  widow.  The  unpaid  pension  to  the  date  of  death  of 
the  pensioner  will  then  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
which  provides  specifically  for  the  payment  of  accrued  pension. 
The  plan  also  provides  that  postmasters  shall  be  required  to  report 
promptly  to  the  proper  office  the  death  of  any  pensioner  or  the 
remarriage  if  a  widow,  in  order  that  checks  may  not  be  issued  in 
such  cases.  The  check  to  be  used  will  contain  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  void  if  the  payee  shall  have  died  or  remarried  if  a 
widow  prior  to  date  of  issue.  It  will  be  payable  only  when  person- 
ally indorsed  in  ink  by  the  payee,  in  the  presence  of  two  responsible 
witnesses,  who  shall  certify  to  the  identity  of  the  payee  with  the 
pensioner  named  in  the  check  and  pension  certificate.  The  plan 
further  provides  a  penalty  for  forgery  in  the  indorsement  of  the  check, 
receiving  payment  of  check  upon  a  foiled  indorsement,  or  receiving 
payment  of  pension  for  any  period  subsequent  to  reenlistment, 
remarriage,  or  termination  of  period  of  dependence. 

Under  tlie  plan  proposed  checks  would  be  prepared  and  ready  for 
mailing  on  the  4th  of  the  payment  month,  many  pensioners  receiv- 
ing their  checks  on  that  date.  The  pensioners  will  be  saved  the 
expense  of  the  execution  of  pension  vouchers  and  the  delay  often 
due  to  the  return  of  faulty  vouchers  for  correction.  It  is  estimated 
tiiat  the  cost  to  the  pensioners  in  the  execution  of  their  vouchers  is 
nearly  $1,000,000  per  annum. 

The  plan  proposed  will  save  to  the  Government  the  expense  of 
printing,  preparing,  and  mailing  about  4,000,000  vouchers  and  the 
furnishing  of  4,000,000  envelopes  each  year  in  which  to  return  the 
vouchers  for  payment. 

The  Gbvemment  will  likewise  be  saved  the  expense  of  employing 
a  large  number  of  temporary  clerks  at  the  agencies  during  each 
quarterly  payment. 

The  plan  recommended  by  the  commissioner  shows  that  great 
care  has  been  observed  in  working  out  the  details  to  insure  its  suc- 
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cessful  operation.  As  it  is  shown  to  be  along  the  line  of  economy 
and  efficiency  in  the  public  service  and  will  undoubtedly  be  greatiy 
to  the  advantage  of  the  pensioners,  the  same  meets  with  my  most 
hearty  approval. 

APPEAIiS  IN  PENSION  AND  BOUNTY  IiAND  CULIMS. 

The  number  of  appeals  and  motions  for  reconsideration  pending 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  July  1, 1910,  and  those  filed  during 
the  year,  their  disposition,  and  the  number  pending  July  1,  1911,  is 
shown  by  the  following  table: 


Pending 
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1 

Total 

237 

3,332 

1 

3,670 

3,038 
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In  186  cases  the  Pension  Office  was  reversed,  and  in  118  cases  the 
Conmoissioner  of  Pensions  reported  that  upon  reconsideration  the 
adverse  action  taken  by  the  Bureau  was  receded  from  and  asked  pe^ 
mission  to  allow  appellants'  contention.  The  Department,  after  (xm- 
sidering  such  cases,  decided  that  the  action  proposed  by  the  Bureau 
was  warranted  under  the  law  and  the  evidence,  and  the  papers 
therein  were  returned  to  the  Bureau  for  final  action  and  favorable 
adjudication.  There  were  also  during  the  year  returned  to  the  Bureau 
for  further  action  and  report  1 18  cases  for  the  reason  that  upon  review 
it  was  found  that  additional  and  material  evidence  had  been  filed 
which  had  not  been  considered  by  the  Bureau,  or  that  a  special  exam- 
ination or  another  medical  examination  was  thought  necessary,  or 
for  various  reasons  the  claims  had  not  been  properly  adjudicated. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  12  of  such  cases  pending,  whidi 
are  included  in  the  total  number  of  pending  appeals  as  shown  by  the 
table. 

Although  tnere  is  a  material  increase  in  the  number  of  appeals  left 
pending  and  undisposed  of  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the 
total  number  finally  disposed  of  by  the  board  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1910,  largely  exceeded  the  total  number  disposed  of 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  this  is  fully  eiccounted  for  by  the  reductioD 
of  the  working  force  of  the  board  and  a  comparison  shows  that  the 
average  number  of  cases  disposed  of  per  member  during  the  last  year 
was  greater  than  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  provisions  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appro- 
priation act,  approved  March  4, 1911,  having  abolished  the  Board  of 
Pension  Appeals  and  transferred  the  duties  theretofore  performed 
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by  it  to  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  present  report  shows  the  final  work  of  the 
board  and  the  termination  of  its  labors. 

The  figures  shown  by  the  foregoing  tabulated  statements  demon- 
strate that  the  rapid  falling  off  in  the  number  of  pension  cases  pre- 
sented to  the  Department  on  appeal  which  was  anticipated  when  the 
legislation  above  referred  to  was  enacted  has  not  been  realized,  and 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  during  the  past  year  in 
the  number  of  cases  left  pending  and  undisposed  of  at  the  close  of  each 
month,  and  a  gradual  falling  behind  in  the  docket  notwithstanding 
the  individual  output  of  work  by  the  members  and  employees  of  the 
board  has  markedly  increased,  would  surest  that  this  work  can  not 
be  successfully  accomplished  with  less  than  the  present  working  force. 

I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Pension  Appeals 
be  reestablished  at  the  earliest  possible  date  with  at  least  the  same 
working  force  provided  for  said  board  by  the  appropriation  act  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911.  Provision  might  be  made,  as 
heretofore,  that  any  vacancies  occurring  on  the  board  by  death, 
resignation,  or  otherwise  should  not  be  filled,  thereby  anticipating 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  appeals  taken  that  may  be  expected  in 
a  few  years. 

PATENT  OFFICE. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  there  were  received 
65,154  appUcations  for  mechanical  patents,  1,315  applications  for  de- 
signs, 206  applications  for  reissues,  6,857  applications  for  trade-marks, 
879  appHcations  for  labels,  and  266  applications  for  prints.  There 
were  34,428  patents  granted,  including  reissues  and  designs,  and  3,791 
trade-marks,  576  labels,  and  181  prints  were  registered.  The  num- 
ber of  patents  that  expired  was  22,546.  The  number  of  allowed  appli- 
cations which  were  by  operation  of  law  forfeited  for  nonpayment  of 
the  final  fees  was  7,098.  The  total  receipts  of  the  office  were 
$1,987,778.58;  the  total  expenditures  were  $1,957,001.85;  and  the 
net  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures  was  $30,776.73.  The  total 
net  surplus  for  all  years  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of  all  kinds 
Gncluding  salaries  of  the  force)  is  now  $7,029,004.73.  This  surplus 
covered  into  the  Treasury  represents  the  net  earnings  of  the  Bureau, 
and  it  has  all  been  paid  by  the  inventors. 

The  commissioner  calls  attention  to  the  great  need  for  legislation 
providing  for  the  elimination  of  one  of  the  appeals  within  the  Patent 
Office.  The  commissioner  states  that,  imder  the  present  law,  appeals 
are  considered  twice  by  the  tribunals  within  the  office,  which  is  not 
only  a  dupHcation  of  work,  thereby  causing  great  delay  in  the  prose- 
cution of  appHcations,  but  an  additional  and  unnecessary  burden  of 
expense  to  inventors  in  the  matter  of  appeals  and  attorneys'  fees. 
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He  also  recommends  legislation  requiring  the  filing  of  photograpbic 
copies  of  drawings  to  accompany  applications  for  patents  for  the 
purpose  of  more  fully  safeguarding  the  records  of  the  office  from  un- 
authorized changes  and  reducing  the  chances  of  attempted  fraud 
during  the  prosecution  of  the  application. 

I  concur  in  the  commissioner's  recommendation  for  legislation  to 
authorize  him  to  issue  certificates  of  correction  in  certain  cases  where 
mistakes  have  been  made  by  the  office  or  by  the  Public  Printer;  ako 
for  provision  by  law  that  applications  shall  be  completed  and  prepared 
for  examination  within  six  months  after  filing  of  the  application. 

The  commissioner  urgently  recommends  that  provision  be  miide 
for  more  room  for  housing  the  United  States  Patent  Office.  The 
present  structure  is  not  fireproof  and  is  filled  with  tons  of  infiammA- 
ble  material,  comprising  the  secret  archives  of  the  office,  which,  if 
destroyed,  would  work  untold  damage  to  the  commercial  intereste 
of  the  country.  The  District  of  Columbia  fire  department  officiils 
have  pronounced  the  building  unsafe  as  to  fire,  and  the  engineers  of 
the  War  Department  have  said  that  the  walls  should  be  lightened  of 
their  load. 

The  commissioner  suggests  that  a  suitable  building  be  rented  for 
the  Patent  Office,  to  be  used  until  the  present  building  could  be  thor- 
oughly remodeled,  and  if  thought  desirable  when  that  is  done  the 
bureaus  wliich  are  now  in  rented  quarters,  such  as  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  Reclamation  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  could  be 
housed  in  the  remodeled  present  building  and  a  new  building  erected 
to  accommodate  the  annually  increasing  force  and  volume  of  bvia- 
ness  of  the  Patent  Office  while  that  bureau  was  occupjring  temporary 
quarters.  He  urges  that  the  Patent  Office  be  given  immediate  and 
special  relief  and  that  part,  at  least,  of  the  $7,000,000  in  excess  of 
the  expenditures  of  the  Patent  Office  be  used  to  furnish  larger  and 
better  quarters,  with  modern  facilities  for  the  force,  which  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  accomplish  the  best  possible  results  in  the 
work  for  which  the  inventors  pay  the  total  cost. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

We  have  no  national  system  of  education.  The  several  States 
have  their  own  systems,  and  it  has  been  and  is  the  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  their  schools,  public 
or  private;  but  it  has  been  just  as  clearly  its  policy  to  foster  education 
in  all  the  States,  not  only  by  appropriations  of  money  and  lands,  but 
in  other  ways  not  contrary  to  the  accepted  theory  of  the  relation  of 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments.  For  this  purpose  nearly  half 
a  century  ago  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  established  and  attached 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  purpose  of  "collecting  such 
statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  edu- 
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cation  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  of  diffusing  such  infor- 
mation respecting  the  organization  and  management  of  schools  and 
school  systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient 
school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education 
throughout  the  country."  From  year  to  year  this  Bureau  has  pub- 
lished statistical  reports  and  many  valuable  studies  of  various  prob- 
lems of  education;  by  the  help  of  which  school  officers  and  teachers 
in  each  of  the  States  have  been  enabled  to  know  the  progress  of 
education  in  other  States  and  throughout  the  world,  and  legislatures 
have  been  able  to  consider  educational  measures  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  of  other  States  and  the  world  at  large. 

Much  more  than  half  the  children  in  the  United  States  live  imder 
rural  conditions  in  small  towns,  villages,  and  open  country.     All  their 
education  must  be  had  in  the  rural  schools.     While  the  schools  in 
the  great  cities  are  constantly  the  subject  of  study,  there  is  no  means 
of  studying  the  comparative  methods  and  development  of  rural 
schools  in  different  communities  except  through  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation.    I  beUeve  the  work  of  the  Bureau  should,  therefore,  be  espe- 
cially directed  to  this  end,  and  that  it  should  be  afforded  men  and 
means  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  make  such  study  of  the  needs  of 
rural  schools  as  will  be  a  help  to  all  parts  of  the  country.     The  prob- 
lems of  the  rural  school  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  all 
school  problems,  but  this  Bureau  has  in  the  past  been  able  to  give 
very  little  direct  help  toward  this  solution.    There  is  great  need  in 
the  Bureau  for  a  comparatively  large  group  of  competent  men  and 
women  giving  their  entire  time  and  energies  to  these  problems,  with 
b^eedom,  imder  the  direction  of  the  commissioner,  to  study  them 
directly  or  indirectly  wherever  they  can  be  studied  to  best  advantage, 
prepare  bulletins  on  the  various  phases  of  these  problems  for  the 
general  information  of  the  people,  to  cooperate  with  national,  State, 
and  local  committees  constituted  for  their  study  by  governments  and 
various  organizations  and  societies,  and  to  go  to  any  part  of  the 
country  to  give  direct  and  specific  assistance  whenever  needed. 
Such  a  division  in  the  Bureau  might  in  a  very  few  years  add  much 
to  the  effectiveness  of  all  country  schools. 

Over  all  the  world  the  demand  for  industrial  or  vocational  educa- 
tion is  growing.  In  this  country  teachers  and  laymen  in  urban  and 
rural  communities  aUke  are  demanding  that  the  schools  shall  do  some- 
tiling  to  prepare  the  masses  of  boys  and  girls  for  effective  service  in 
90oxe  industrial  occupation,  fit  them  to  make  a  Uving,  and  to  contrib- 
ute their  part  to  the  Commonwealth.  How  this  shall  be  done  and  in 
wbkAt  kind  of  schools  is  still  uncertain.  Experiments  of  many  kinds 
have  been  tried  in  many  places.  Much  money  has  been  spent  on 
these  experiments  and  much  more  will  be  spent  more  or  less  wisely. 
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I  believe  the  Bureau  of  Education  can  render  very  valuable  service 
in  this  connection,  and  for  that  purpose  it  should  have  a  group  of 
competent  specialists  and  assistants  to  study  the  various  phases  of 
the  problem;  bring  together  and  digest  the  work  and  reports  of  socie- 
ties, committees,  and  commissions;  help  toward  the  formulation  of 
fundamental  principles;  and  assist  State,  city,  and  coimty  boards  of 
supervisors  in  working  out  their  practical  appUcation. 

Twenty  milUon  or  more  children  and  young  people  in  the  United 
States  spend  a  good  portion  of  their  time  in  school  every  year.  The 
indoor  sedentary  life  required  by  the  work  and  discipline  of  the  school 
is  more  or  less  unnatural  for  childhood  and  youth,  and  imless  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  school  work  is  done  are  intelligently  ccm- 
troUed  there  is  constant  danger  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  may  be 
injured,  their  vitality  lowered,  and  their  happiness  and  their  value 
as  citizens  diminished.  The  country  is  fundamentally  concerned 
in  the  health  of  its  future  citizens  and  should  give  to  it  no  leas 
attention  than  it  gives  to  its  Uve  stock.  To  this  end  the  Division  of 
School  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  recently  established  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education  should  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  competent  assistants  and  clerks  to  enable  it  to  do  its  work 
effectively,  studying  principles  of  school  sanitation,  working  out  plans 
for  their  appUcation,  awakening  interest  in  the  subject  among  school 
officers,  teachers,  and  patrons  throughout  the  country,  and  assisting 
them  in  the  care  and  health  of  the  children  in  the  schools. 

The  increase  of  the  interest  throughout  the  country  in  secondary 
and  higher  education  has  been  greater  even  than  in  elementary  edu- 
cation. Appropriations  •for  colleges,  universities,  technical  schools, 
and  normai  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  have  increased  nearly 
200  per  cent  in  the  past  decade,  and  the  increase  in  appropriations  for 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  has  been  still  larger.  With 
this  increase  in  interest  and  expenditures  has  come  an  increase  in 
demands  on  the  Division  of  Higher  Education  in  this  Bureau,  and  it 
should  be  strengthened  immediately  by  the  addition  of  specialists  in 
normal-school  education  for  the  trainirjg  of  teachers.  There  is  par- 
ticular need  for  a  specialist  in  agricultural  education,  who  may  give 
his  time  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  collies  for  n^roes  in 
the  Southern  States  and  help  them  to  a  better  use  of  the  funds  ihsfj 
receive  from  the  Government.  Because  of  lack  of  some  such  intelli- 
gent supervision  and  help  many  of  these  schools  are  failing  to  accom- 
plish the  full  purpose  for  which  the  Federal  funds  are  appropriated. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work  which  this  Bureau  has 
to  do  it  is  especitdly  important  that  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  the  heads  of  the  various  divisions  should  be  enabled  to  visit 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  attend  meetings  of  educational 
associations,  confer  with  school  officers  and  teachers,  and  make  the 
Bureau  more  directly  useful.    For  this  purpose  there  should  be  libeol 
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appropriations  for  traveling  expenses,  and  an  assistant  commissioner 
should  be  provided  to  carry  on  the  routine  duties  of  the  office  during 
\he  absences  of  the  commissioner. 

The  Bureau  should  be  able  to  gather  full  and  accurate  statistics  in 
regard  to  education  and  to  publish  them  promptly.  The  recent 
increase  in  the  number,  size,  and  kinds  of  schools  makes  this  a  very 
difficult  task  and  there  is  need  of  radical  revision  in  the  method  of 
doing  it.  This  can  be  done,  it  is  believed,  with  little  additional  cost 
if  the  recommended  enlai^ements  in  the  Bureau  are  made. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  now  has  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
complete  libraries  on  education  in  the  world,  and  it  should  be  made 
more  serviceable  not  only  to  the  Bureau  itself  but  also  to  students 
of  education  everywhere.  To  students  and  investigators  in  all 
phases  of  education  it  should  become  a  chief  source  of  information, 
and  all  of  its  material  should  be  made  easily  accessible  to  them.  For 
this  purpose  there  should  be  employed  a  man  well  versed  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  education,  whose  services  would  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  such  students  and  who  might  assist  them  in  their  studies  and 
investigations. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  there  were  maintained  81 
public  schools  for  natives  of  Alaska,  with  an  enrollment  of  3,810  and 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,692.  This  average  attendance  is 
much  lower  than  it  should  be.  There  is  need  of  a  law  requiring  the 
children  of  natives  of  Alaska  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15  to 
attend  school  at  all  times  when  the  families  of  such  children  are  in  a 
village  having  a  school.  The  appropriation  for  their  education 
should  be  increased  from  $200,000  to  $248,000,  so  that  more  attention 
may  be  given  to  instruction  in  sanitation  and  industries. 

The  experience  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  endeavoring  through 
its  employees  to  furnish  medical  relief  to  the  natives  of  Alaska 
demonstrated  the  desirability  of  authoritative  study  of  the  preva- 
lence of  disease  among  the  natives  of  Alaska  and  of  the  means  for  its 
prevention.  During  the  summer  of  1911  Dr.  Milton  H.  Foster, 
detailed  from  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  made 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  sanitary  conditions  among  the  natives 
of  southern  Alaska.  As  the  result  of  Ids  investigations.  Dr.  Foster 
recommended  the  following  measures,  which  require  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress:  (1)  The  establishment  of  a  sanitarium  for  cases  of 
pulnaonary  tuberculosis  requiring  hospital  treatment;  (2)  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  home  for  destitute  blind  and  crippled  natives;  (3) 
authority  for  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  to  appoint  one  of  the  officers  of 
that  service  to  act  as  commissioner  of  public  health  for  Alaska. 

The  reindeer  in  Alaska  are  being  gradually  turned  over  to  the 
oatives  and  they  now  own  about  55  per  cent  of  the  total  number, 
wbUe  the  Government  now  owns  only  14  per  cei^t.    Of  the  42  herdsi 
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36  are  cared  for  entirely  by  natives,  whose  net  income  therefrom 
during  the  year  1909-10  was  $24,656.09.  Durmg  the  past  year  40 
reindeer  were  delivered  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
for  use  in  stocking  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  Islands  in  Bering  Sea. 

TERRITORIES. 

For  the  purpose  of  centralizing  information  regarding  the  Terri- 
tories, and,  in  so  far  as  the  law  permits,  to  place  their  administration 
under  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
President  May  11,  1907,  and  subsequently  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

It  IB  hereby  ordered  that  on  and  after  May  1,  1909,  all  official  communicatioDe  or 
reports  from  and  to  executive  officers  of  the  Territories  and  territorial  posseasioiifl 
of  the  United  States,  viz,  Arizona,  Hawaii,  New  Mexico,  Porto  Rico,  Alaska,  Samoa, 
and  Guam,  and  all  official  communications  or  reports  relating  to  territorial  mattn 
from  and  to  all  executive  officers  of  the  United  States  stationed  in  such  Territories 
and  territorial  possessions  shall  be  transmitted  directly  to  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments ^f  the  Government  as  provided  by  law,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  acts  of  Comr 
gross  do  not  specifically  designate  the  department  to  which  reports  shall  be  tiai»- 
mitted  the  same  shall  be  forwarded  to  tho  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  such  maimer 
and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe. 

By  Executive  order  dated  July  15, 1909,  Porto  Rico  was  transferred 
to  the  Insular  Bureau  of  tho  War  Department. 

ALASKA. 

Conditions  in  Alaska  call  for  immediate  action  by  Congress.  Its 
proper  administration  and  development  can  not  be  accomplished 
under  existing  laws.  These  laws  neither  promote  development  nor 
protect  the  public  interest.  After  a  careful  examination  of  oflBcial 
reports  and  other  publications,  and  a  personal  visit  to  the  Territory 
during  the  past  summer,  I  had  occasion  to  present  the  opinions  thus 
formed  before  the  American  Mining  Congress  at  Chicago  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  1911.  The  general  policy  outlined  in  that  address  had  been 
discussed  with  you  and  you  have  since  given  public  approval  to  its 
specific  recommendations.  With  some  modifications  and  with  a 
map  of  ^Vlaska  indicating  its  present  mineral  development  this  address 
has  been  reprinted  as  Bulletin  36  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  has 
received  such  general  publicity  that  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
restate  in  detail  the  views  therein  expressed.  It  is  available  for  all 
thoe©  who  are  interested  in  its  suggestions.  I  do  wish,  however,  to 
ui^e  with  great  earnestness  the  importance  of  immediate  relief  for 
Alaska  in  the  following  particulars: 

First.  The  construction  by  the  Federal  Grovemment  of  a  central 
trunk-line  railroad  from  tidewater  to  the  Tanana  and  the  Yukon. 

Second.  The  passage  of  a  liberal  but  carefully  guarded  leasing  law 
for  the  development  of  its  mineral  resources,  and  especially  of  its 
coal  lands. 
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Third.  The  reservation  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  these  coal  lands  to 
provide  for  the  future  needs  of  the  Navy,  and  the  mining  of  this  coal 
by  the  Government  for  this  purpose. 

Fourth.  More  Uberal  appropriations  for  aids  to  navigation,  such  as 
lights  and  buoys. 

Fifth.  More  Uberal  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  roads  and 
trails. 

Sixth.  The  adoption  of  a  form  of  territorial  government  better 
adapted  to  its  remote  situation  and  pecuUar  local  conditions. 

In  the  address  to  which  reference  has  been  made  the  advantages  of 
and  the  justification  for  a  Government  railroad  in  Alaska  were  fully 
discussed,  and  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  Government  should 
take  over  and  complete  the  construction  of  the  so-called  Alaska 
Central  or  Alaska  Northern  Railroad,  leading  from  Seward,  on  Resur- 
rection Bay,  through  the  Matanuska  coal  field  to  the  Tanana  and  the 
Yukon.  Since  then  the  official  representatives  of  the  present  owners 
of  this  railroad  have  definitely  stated  their  willingness  to  turn  it  over 
to  the  Federal  Government  at  a  fair  valuation  to  be  appropriately 
determined.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  also  furnished  a 
statement  of  the  results  of  its  experimental  work  at  Rampart  and  at 
Fairbanks,  showing  the  agricultural  probabilities  of  these  northerly 
portions  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Tanana  Valleys.  The  letter  con- 
taining this  statement  is  reprinted  as  an  exhibit  to  this  report.  The 
following  quotation  conservatively  states  the  general  conclusion 
reached: 

Afl  a  result  of  10  years'  active  work  this  Department  believes  in  the  possibility  of 
developing  an  agriculture  for  Alaska  that  will  be  comparable  with  that  of  northern 
Europe,  where  conditions  are  somewhat  similar,  such  as  in  parts  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  Russia.  It  is  believed  that  agriculture  will  supplement  any  other 
industry  that  may  be  developed  in  Alaska,  and  it  is  possible  that  ultimately  oats  and 
barley  can  be  grown  in  suflficient  quantity  to  supply  not  only  local  demands  but  a 
surplus  for  exportation.  It  is  probable  that  stock  raising  can  be  made  a  success  and 
dairying  become  profitable,  as  the  period  of  winter  feeding  and  protection  is  not  much, 
if  any,  longer  than  is  now  required  in  many  other  regions  where  these  industries  are 
carried  on. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  states  that  there  should  be  reserved  in 
Alaska  for  the  uses  of  the  Navy  for  the  next  50  years  sufficient  high- 
grade  coal  to  supply  an  average  of  400,000  tons  a  year.  There  are 
portions  of  both  the  Bering  River  and  Matanuska  fields  from  which 
the  Geological  Survey  beUeves  the  high-grade  coal  needed  for  Navy 
use  can  be  obtained.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  2,500  acres 
of  this  land  should  be  reserved  for  this  purpose,  to  be  carefully  selected 
after  systematic  prospecting  and  drilling. 

Careful  consideration  of  the  provisions  of  an  appropriate  leasing 
law  for  the  coal  lands  of  Alaska  is  being  continued  through  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  who  is  receiving  the  cordial  and 
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helpful  cooperation  of  men  of  wide  practical  experience  in  the  bua- 
ness  of  mining  coal,  with  the  view  of  suggesting  such  changes  in  or 
substitutes  for  bills  on  this  subject  which  are  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress as  may  be  found  desirable.  In  this  connection  I  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  following  paragraph  from  Bulletin  36  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines: 

The  statutes  of  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Idaho  provide  for  leasing  State  lands  con* 
taining,  stone,  coal,  coal  oil,  gas,  or  other  mineral.  Colorado  and  Montana  require  i 
minimum  royalty  of  10  cents  a  ton  for  coal  mined  on  such  land.  Montana  prohibits 
the  sale  of  its  coal  lands  but  authorizes  the  lease  of  the  surface  for  agricultural  or  graz- 
ing purposes.  It  also  requires  the  locator  of  a  mining  claim  for  gold,  silver,  and  other 
metals,  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  location,  either  to  purchase 
the  claim  at  $10  per  acre  or  take  a  lease  thereof  at  such  price  and  upon  such  terms  u 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners.  Idaho 
also  authorizes  leases  of  State  land  containing  precious  metals.  Minnesota  authorizes 
leases  of  State  land  containing  iron  ore.  North  Dakota  provides  for  the  leasing  of  cotl 
lands  at  a  royalty  of  10  cents  per  ton .  Or^on  and  Washington  provide  for  leasing  State 
lands  containing  gold,  silver,  lead,  cinnabar,  or  other  valuable  minerals.  Wyoming 
authorizes  the  State  Land  Board  to  lease  on  a  royalty  basis  State  or  school  lands  sop- 
posed  to  contain  coal,  oil,  or  minerals,  the  royalty  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  gnw 
output  of  mineral  or  oil,  and  not  exceed  10  cents  per  ton  for  coal.  Some  of  the  States 
above  noted  limit  the  leases  to  five  years  with  provision  for  renewal,  some  to  50  years, 
and  some  to  a  period  to  be  fixed  in  the  discretion  of  the  State  land  officials. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  encouragement  and  regulation  of  ocean 
transportation  between  Alaska  and  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
should  be  given  careful  consideration  with  a  view  to  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  needed  legislation  and  the  appropriation  of  the  necessary 
money.  All  doubt  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  over  tliis  traffic,  as  well  as  over  the  railroads  of  Alaska, 
should  be  removed  and  the  necessary  steps  should  bo  taken  to  ensure 
adequate  terminal  facilities  and  the  prevention  of  discrimination  in 
their  use.  I  call  attention  especially  to  the  following  quotation  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  governor  of  Alaska: 

Although  more  aids  to  navigation  have  been  installed  on  the  Alaska  coast  in  the 
last  few  months  than  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Territory  heretofore,  the  number  of 
these  aids,  relatively  to  the  great  expanse  of  the  coast  line,  is  still  woefully  smin. 
Since  April,  1910,  there  have  been  installed  41  lights,  1  fog  signal,  and  18  buoys.  The 
first  number  given,  however,  includes  4  oil  lights  which  were  converted  from  oil 
burners  to  acetylene  gas  burners.  The  adaptation  of  the  acetylene  light  in  lecmt 
years  to  the  purpose  of  lighting  waterwajrs  has  proved  to  be  a  great  boon  and  hts 
revolutionized  the  estimates  of  cost  for  aids  to  navigation  in  Alaska.  In  many  mtx»r 
tions  among  the  tortuous  channels  of  the  inland  passages  on  the  Alaska  coast  aa 
acetylene  lens  lantern,  which  is  inexpensive  to  build  and  to  maintain,  serves  a  better 
purpose  than  a  costly  lighthouse,  requiring  the  constant  services  of  resident  keepers. 
No  very  large  appropriation  of  money  has  been  made  for  aids  to  navigation  in 
Alaska,  but  the  development  of  the  acetylene  apparatus  has  made  it  possible  to 
accomplish  a  great  deal  in  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

There  is  a  crying  need,  however,  for  several  high-order  lights  to  mark  dangeroas 
points  where  minor  lights  will  not  serve  the  purpose,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  have 
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fog  flignalB  as  well  as  lights  *  *  ♦.  These  lights  will  be  expensive,  but  the  lack 
of  proper  aids  at  those  and  many  other  points  in  Alaska  has  caused  the  wreck  of  many 
passenger  and  freight  steamships.  Thirteen  steamers  of  large  tonnage,  all  of  them 
carrying  passengers,  have  been  wrecked  on  the  routes  between  Puget  Sound  and 
Alaska  in  the  last  three  years  and  a  half.  Seven  have  been  wreckea  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1911.  The  establishment  of  proper  aids  to  navigation  is  a  matter  of  as  large 
economic  importance,  probably,  as  any  other  project  for  the  development  of  Alaska. 
It  is  not  only  imperative  that  the  lives  of  thousands  of  passengers  be  protected  by 
this  means,  but  that  valuable  property  be  conserved;  and,  by  making  navigation 
less  hazardous,  the  rates  of  marine  insurance,  and  hence  of  transportation  and  cost  of 
supplies,  reduced.  It  is  probable  that  the  sum  of  $400,000  would  defray  the  cost  of 
every  remaining  lighthouse  project  in  Alaska  that  has  thus  fax  been  examined  and 
approved  by  the  Lighthouse  Establishment.  It  is  earnestly  urged  that  appropria- 
tions at  least  four  times  as  large  as  those  made  for  the  current  year  be  authorized  at 
the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

To  demonstrate  the  imperative  need  of  additional  roads  and  trails  in 
Alaska,  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  reported 
in  1910,  in  a  territory  as  large  as  one-fifth  of  the  main  body  of  the 
United  States  there  had  been  constructed  since  the  oiganization  of  the 
board  of  road  commissioners  for  Alaska  a  total  of  only  759  miles  of 
wagon  roads,  507  miles  of  sled  roads  suitable  for  2-horse  sleds,  661 
miles  suitable  for  single  horse  or  dog  sleds,  85  miles  of  trail  staked 
permanently,  and  approximately  1,170  miles  of  trails  temporarily 
staked.  The  maintenance  cost  of  even  this  small  system  makes 
serious  inroads  on  the  total  funds  available  for  the  construction  of 
roads  and  trails.  The  subject  is  one  calling  for  special  consideration 
hi  connection  with  any  modification  of  the  territorial  government. 
If  Alaska  is  to  be  developed,  adequate  provision  must  be  made  for 
these  primary  means  of  transportation.  I  believe  that  Federal  aid 
should  be  continued  and  increased  and  indeed  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  make  liberal  appropriations  in  addition  to  the 
revenues  which  can  be  derived  from  the  Territory  itself.  The 
revenues  derived  from  the  leasing  of  its  coal  and  other  lands  should 
be  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  Territory  after  the  necessary 
expenses  of  administration  have  been  paid. 

The  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has  heretofore  made  direct 
appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Territory  and  that  increased 
appropriations  are  needed  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  arguments 
against  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  territorial  independence  and 
territorial  responsibility  to  Alaska.  Taken  in  consideration  with 
the  comparatively  small  and  widely  scattered  population  and  the 
inadequate  means  for  transportation  and  communication,  it  would 
seem  to  demonstrate  that  a  commission  form  of  government  would 
best  meet  the  existing  situation.  Such  a  conmiission  could  consist 
of  appointed  representatives  of  the  Federal  Government  and  locally 
elected  representatives  of  the  Territory  itself.  To  it  could  be  trans- 
ferred under  appropriate  limitations  the  authority  to  make  territo- 
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rial  laws  and  regulations  such  as  are  now  sadly  needed.  Among 
those  needs  are  some  of  the  fundamental  requisites  of  modern  civi- 
lized society,  such  as  the  regulation  of  the  pubUc  health,  sanitation, 
and  quarantine;  the  registration  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths; 
poor  relief,  compulsory  school  attendance;  supervision  of  bankiDg 
institutions,  etc.  The  distance  of  the  Territory  from  Washington 
and  the  constant  demands  of  other  affairs  upon  Congress  make  it 
practically  certain  that  matters  of  tliis  character  will  receive  propa 
attention  only  from  a  local  legislative  body.  The  improvement  of 
its  transportation  facihties,  the  development  of  its  natural  resources, 
and  the  increase  of  its  population — all  of  which  seem  certain  to  fol- 
low the  enactment  of  remedial  legislation — will  enable  the  Territory 
to  furnish  the  revenues  needed  for  its  local  government,  and  will  then 
entitle  it  to  the  same  measure  of  territorial  independence  which  upon 
the  same  basis  has  been  given  to  other  territories. 

The  annual  report  of  the  governor  giv^  an  account  of  the  progreas 
of  the  Territory  during  the  year.  The  population  has  remained  prac- 
tically stationary  and  is  now  sUghtly  less  than  65,000,  about  equally 
divided  between  whites  and  natives.  The  improvement  of  the  natives 
has  not  been  as  rapid  as  could  be  desired,  chiefly  because  they  are 
exposed  to  the  temptations  of  intoxicating  liquor.  The  great  extent 
to  which  municipal  expenses  are  paid  from  funds  arising  from  liquor 
licenses  has  added  to  the  difficulties  of  restricting  this  traffic  and  illus- 
trates  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  the  local  government 
is  now  carried  on.  The  assessment  of  property  for  taxation  is  re- 
stricted to  the  incorporated  towns.  Several  of  these  made  no  assess- 
ment of  taxable  property  and  levied  no  taxes  during  the  year.  One 
or  two  have  never  done  so.  However,  action  taken  by  the  governor 
during  the  year  has  resulted  in  holding  20  white  "whisky  peddlers" 
for  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  under  the  law  making  the  selling  or 
giving  of  li(|uor  to  natives  a  felony.  The  appropriation  of  $12,000 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  law  should  be  renewed,  as  it  is  beyond 
question  that  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Alaskan  Indians,  if  continued, 
can  not  fail  to  destroy  the  race.  From  3,500  to  4,000  natives  have 
received  substantial  benefit  from  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
1892  in  introducing  reindeer,  which  now  number  about  36,000. 

The  Territory  entirely  lacks  any  adequate  laws  for  the  protection 
of  public  health.  There  is  no  provision  for  establishing  quarantine 
to  prevent  the  introduction  or  spread  of  contagious  diseases  except  in 
the  incorporated  towns.  In  like  manner  there  is  no  law  to  enforce 
any  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  sanitation.  The  result  is  disastrous  to 
the  natives  and  also  a  menace  to  the  white  population,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  communication  to  it  of  diseases  prevalent  among  the 
natives.  There  is  no  law  in  the  Territory  for  the  registration  of  mar- 
riages, births,  or  deaths.    Such  records  are  important  to  the  public 
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and  to  the  protection  of  property  rights,  especially  of  widows  aud 
orphans.  Some  general  law  should  be  passed  upon  the  subject  without 
waiting  for  any  change  in  the  form  of  territorial  government. 

The  Grovemment  expends  about  $240,000  annually  for  education  in 
Alaska,  and  in  addition  the  incorporated  towns  expend  for  schools  a 
considerable  sum.  The  public  schools  outside  of  the  incorporated 
towns  have  been  administered  by  the  governor's  office  more  efficiently 
than  hitherto.  Better  methods  of  accounting  have  been  introduced 
and  manual  training  departments  have  been  established  in  some  of 
the  larger  schools.  The  statutory  limit  of  $1 ,000  for  the  construction 
of  a  school  building  is  reported  to  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  cost. 
The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  maximum  should  bo  raised  to  $2,500, 
so  that  buildings  may  be  constructed  at  a  cost  varying  from  this  nitixi- 
mum  to  $1,200,  which  is  the  smallest  amount  for  wliich  a  suitable 
building  can  be  constructed  in  any  of  the  towns.  To  make  the  system 
effective  the  law  should  compel  attendance.  This  is  especially  neces- 
sary for  the  native  cliildren,  for  whom  there  are  about  80  schools, 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  through  a  general  superin- 
tendent and  four  district  superintendents  in  Alaska. 

Alaska's  greatest  resources  are  her  minerals,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  the  precious  metals  still  hold  the  predominant  place. 
The  shipments  of  domestic  gold  and  silver  to  the  States  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $15,171,008,  a  sum  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  sliipments  of  other  commodities  combmcd,  and  but  slightly  less 
than  the  importation  of  merchandise  into  Alaska  from  the  States. 
The  statistics  of  commerce  have  shown  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  sliipments  other  than  gold  and  silver  from  Alaska  to  the  States. 
Canned  salmon  and  copper  ore  were  the  items  which  increased  most. 
The  increase  in  the  copper  shipments  was  largely  hi  tlie  last  three 
months  of  the  fiscal  year,  because  of  the.  completion  of  the  Copper 
River  Railroad  and  a  larger  increase  is  to  be  expected.  The  coal 
used  in  Alaska  for  all  purposes  during  the  year  was  116,000  tons. 
The  prices  on  the  coast  have  ranged  from  $10  a  ton  at  Juneau  to 
$21.30  at  Nome.  The  inadequate  laws,  the  pending  contests  on 
private  entries,  and  the  general  withdrawal  of  tlie  coal  lands  have 
combined  to  prevent  the  development  of  Alaskan  coal.  The  coal 
used  has  been  imported  and  less  than  one-third  of  it  has  come  from 
the  United  States.  In  the  interior,  wood  is  the  fuel  in  general  use  for 
all  purposes,  wliile  on  the  coast  oil  is  supplanting  coal,  and  the  rail- 
roads and  steamsliip  lines  of  Alaska  and  tlie  interior  Pacific  coast 
are  being  equipped  for  this  fuel,  the  supply  for  which  is  drawn  from 
the  California  oil  fields.  Tlie  fisliing  industry  stands  second  to  min- 
ing in  its  productiveness.  It  employs  upward  to  15,000  persons, 
and  $20,000,000  has  been  invested.  The  finished  product  had  an 
export  value  of  over  $10,000,000,   which   is   an  increase  of  over 
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$2;000,000.  The  recent  season  was  the  most  prosperous  ever  experi- 
enced, due  chiefly  to  an  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  product,  although 
it  is  probable  that  the  pack  of  canned  saknon  was  the  largest  ever 
produced.  The  halibut  fishery  quadrupled  its  output  in  1910  and 
more  than  quadrupled  the  price  received  for  it,  which  that  year  wis 
oyer  $800,000.  The  statistics  for  the  season  of  1911  when  completed 
are  expected  to  show  a  still  further  increase. 

Many  changes  in  the  laws  and  regulations  are  necessary  for  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  the  fineries.  The  effective  co- 
operation of  Federal  and  local  authorities  for  this  purpose  could  be 
brought  about  by  such  a  commission  as  has  been  suggested.  The 
governor's  report,  however,  calls  attention  to  some  changes  whidi 
should  be  made  inmiediately,  such  as  prohibiting  the  taking  of 
herring  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  and  oil;  the  regulation  of  the 
number  of  salmon  canneries;  the  readjustment  of  taxes;  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  fish  hatcheries,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  system 
under  which  the  maintenance  of  private  hatcheries  entitles  the 
canning  establishments  to  tax  rebates.  The  governor  also  calb 
attention  to  the  need  of  additional  legislation  for  the  better  prote^ 
tion  of  the  fur-bearing  animals. 

During  the  year  $548,447  worth  of  lumber  was  shipped  from  the 
United  States  to  Alaska,  being  about  the  same  amount  that  has  been 
shipped  annually  for  the  past  five  years.  The  record  of  timber  cut 
from  the  national  forests  in  Alaska  during  the  past  year  shows  oTer 
28,000,000  board  feet,  for  which  approximately  $30,000  was  pwd. 
Timber  outside  of  the  national  forests  is  used  for  domestic  and  other 
local  purposes  and  the  regulations  governing  its  use  are  now  unde^ 
going  revision  with  a  view  to  making  this  timber  more  readily 
available. 

The  report  of  the  governor  contains  many  other  suggestions  and 
discusses  conditions  in  detail.  It  should  receive  careful  considera- 
tion by  Congress. 

ABIZONA  AND  NEW  XBZIOO. 

The  time  draws  near  when  the  governmental  affairs  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  will  have  no  place  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Under  the  enabling  act  of  Congress  approved  June 
20, 1910  (36  Stat.,  57),  a  convention  was  elected  in  each  Territorj'  and 
framed  a  State  constitution,  which  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  the 
people  in  January,  1911.  On  August  21,  1911,  the  President  ap- 
proved a  joint  resolution  (37  Stat.,  39)  authorizing  him  to  issue  Iws 
proclamation  admitting  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  into  the  Union  on 
the  following  conditions: 

That  there  should  be  submitted  to  and  adopted  by  the  voters  d 
Arizona  a  substitute  for  Article  VIII  of  the  pending  constitutiofl 
excepting  the  judiciary  from  the  operation  of  recall  by  popular  vote. 
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In  that  event  the  Territory  will  be  admitted  to  statehood  upon  the 
completion  of  the  necessary  formaUties. 

That  there  should  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  New  Mexico  for 
adoption  or  rejection  a  substitute  for  Article  XTX  of  the  pending  con- 
stitution providing  an  easier  method  of  amendment  in  the  future. 
The  governor  reports  that  this  substitute  was  adopted  at  an  election 
held  November  7,  when  State  officers  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
were  also  voted  for.  The  issuance  of  the  President's  proclamation 
awaits  the  due  certification  of  the  results  of  this  election. 

Both  Territories  have  developed  sufficiently  to  fully  justify  their 
admission  into  the  Union.  Arizona's  population  is  estimated  at 
225,000,  an  increase  of  approximately  10  per  cent  since  the  census  of 
1910  was  taken.  That  of  New  Mexico  was  327,301  in  1910,  and  is 
now  estimated  at  340,000.  The  increase  of  population  is  especially 
notable  in  the  irrigated  valleys,  and  therefore  indicates  not  only  pres- 
ent but  permanent  stabihty  and  prosperity.  The  annual  revenues  of 
each  Territory  slightly  exceed  SI  ,000,000.  The  annual  expenditures  of 
Arizona  are  slightly  in  excess  of,  and  those  of  New  Mexico  slightly  less 
than,  said  sum.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of 
Arizona  is  $98,032,708.64  and  that  of  New  Mexicx>  $60,048,880.75,  an 
mcrease  of  $11,906,482.29  and  $1,735,754.57,  respectively,  over  1910. 
The  tax  rate  for  each  Territory  is  10  mills,  and  the  debt  of  each  slightly 
less  than  $1,000,000. 

HAWAH. 

The  JTuisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  over  Hawaii  is 
exceedingly  limited.  While  the  governor  and  some  other  territorial 
officials  are  appointed  by  the  President,  the  islands  are  largely  self- 
governing,  imder  authority  and  limitations  contained  in  the  acts  of 
Congress.  Under  the  joint  resolution  of  July  7,  1898,  providing  for 
annexing  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United  States,  Congress  pro- 
vided that  the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  pubUc 
lands  should  not  apply  to  such  lands  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  but 
that  special  laws  for  their  management  and  disposition  should  be 
enacted  by  Congress.  Certain  changes  were  made  by  intermediate 
legislation,  and  in  1910  Congress,  by  the  act  of  May  27  of  that  year, 
made  many  important  changes  in  the  laws  relating  to  pubUc  lands  in 
the  Territory.  It  has  been  held  by  this  Department  that  there  is  no 
appellate  jmisdiction  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  respecting 
decisions  of  the  territorial  officers  in  regard  to  the  pubUc  lands,  and 
this  Department  has  never  been  called  upon  to  administer  those  laws. 
It  has  occasionally  been  asked  for  advice  by  the  territorial  author- 
ities, and  on  one  occasion  an  appeal  was  attempted  but  dismissed. 

The  annual  report  of  the  governor  of  Hawaii  points  out  that 
imports  and  exports  aggregated  $69,451,163,  which,  although  less 
by  $2,173,796  than  for  the  preceding  year,  was  greater  by  $7,226,984 
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than  the  largest  amount  before  that;  they  have  increased  125  per 
cent  in  the  11  years  of  territorial  govemment.  The  imports 
were  $27,512;580,  an  increase  of  S2,374;333,  and  the  exports  141,938,- 
583,  a  decrease  of  $4,547,829.  About  90.5  per  cent  of  the  trade  wis 
with  the  mainland  of  the  United  States,  the  imports  from  which  hare 
practically  doubled  within  seven  years.  The  inward  tonnage  wis 
1,343,876,  an  increase  of  35,075,  and  the  outward  tonnage  slightly 
greater.  The  tonnage  has  increased  40  per  cent  during  territoriAl 
government.  Nearly  95  per  cent  in  value  of  the  freight  was  earned 
in  American  bottoms.  The  customs  receipts  were  $1,654,761.34,  in 
increase  of  $79,442.19,  and  larger  than  for  any  preceding  year;  tlie 
total  thus  paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury  since  the  oiganization  of 
territorial  government  is  $14,913,460.86.  The  intemal-revenne 
receipts  were  $218,739.14,  an  increase  of  $19,606.63,  and  larger  thin 
for  any  preceding  year;  they  have  aggregated  $956,204.32  during  the 
period  of  territorial  government. 

The  current  receipts  of  the  territorial  government  were  $3,482,- 
660.84,  a  decrease  of  $158,684.51.  The  disbursements,  indudiBg 
payments  to  counties  and  transfers  to  special  funds,  were  $3,584,- 
517.61,  an  increase  of  $320,153.41.  The  net  cash  balances  in  ill 
revenue  accounts  aggregated  $1,101,051.72  at  the  close  of  the  yeir, 
an  increase  of  $287,449.60.  The  cotmties  collected  $267,275.56  for 
themselves  in  addition  to  $1,184,564.11  paid  to  them  by  the  Territoiy. 
Thus  the  total  pubUc  revenues,  territorial  and  county,  aggregated 
$3,749,836.40,  of  which  $2,297,996.73  went  to  the  Territory  and 
$1,451,839.67  to  the  counties. 

Bonds  bearing  4  per  cent  interest  were  paid  to  the  amount  of 
$75,000,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  total  bonded  debt  of 
$4,004,000,  or  2.59  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  property.  Such 
assessed  value  was  $154,584,032,  an  increase  of  $4,315,565.  There 
are  no  county  bonds. 

Bank  deposits  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  $15,310,263.51,  in 
increase  of  $1,985,957.97;  5  new  banks  were  established.  The  capi- 
talization of  domestic  corporations  was  $156,873,028,  an  increase  of 
$4,837,503;  51  new  corporations  were  created  and  7  old  ones  dissolved- 

The  population  of  the  Territory  is  191,909,  an  increase  of  37,908,  or 
24.62  per  cent  since  1900;  of  Honolulu,  52,183,  an  increase  of  12,877, 
or  32.76  per  cent.  The  population  by  races  is  as  follows:  Hawuiaos. 
26,041,  a  decrease  of  3,746;  part-Hawaiians,  12,506,  an  increase  ol 
4,658  (of  these  8,772  are  Caucasian-Hawaiians  and  3,734  AsiatK*- 
Hawaiians);  Portuguese,  22,303,  an  increase  of  6,628;  Spanish,  1,9901 
and  Porto  Ricans,  4,890  (both  new);  other  Caucasians,  14,867, 
increase  of  4,290;  Chinese,  21,674,  a  decrease  of  4,088;  Japanfisej 
79,674,  an  increase  of  18,559;  and  all  others  (including  4,533  Koi 
158  blacks,  537  mulattoes.  and  2,736  others),  7,964,  an  increase 
4.727. 
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NATIONAIi  PARKS  AND   RESERVATIONS. 

The  policy  of  setting  aside  tracts  of  land  in  various  sections  of  the 
United  States  as  pleasure  grounds  for  the  people  was  inaugurated  by 
Congress  by  the  act  of  March  1, 1872,  in  establishing  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  in  Wyoming,  and  thereafter  from  time  to  time  other 
lands  in  various  sections  of  the  country  were  set  aside  for  such  pur- 
pose and  as  a  practical  means  of  preserving  the  wonders  of  nature 
therein  from  desecration.  These  reservations  now  aggregate  12  in 
number,  embracing  over  4,500,000  acres,  to  which  should  be  added 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River,  for  the  creation  of  which 
as  a  national  park  recommendations  have  heretofore  been  submitted. 

The  areas  of  these  parks,  with  date  of  establishment  of  each,  are 
as  follows : 


Name. 


Yellowstone,  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Idaho 

Yoeemite.  in  California 

Sequoia,  m  California 

General  Grant,  In  California , 

Mount  Rainier,  in  Washington 

Crater  Lake,  in  Oregon 

Wind  Cave,  in  Soutn  Dakota 

SuUys  Hill,  in  North  Dakota. 


Date  of 
establishment. 


Acres. 


Mar.  1, 1872 
Oct.  1, 1890 
Sept.  25, 1890 
Oct.  1, 1890 
Mar.  2, 1899 
May  22.1902 
Jan.  9. 19a3 
Apr.  27,1904 


Piatt, in  Oklahoma i^j^l  ^llim 


ad  Verde,  in  Colorado 

Five-mile  strip  for  protection  of  ruins, 
Hot  Springs  Reservation,  in  Arkansas... . 
Glacier ,  in  Montana 


Total 4,606,153.85 


June  29, 190G 

do 

June  16,1880 
May  11,1910 


2,142,720.00 

719,622.00 

161,697.00 

2,536.00 

207,360.00 

159,360.00 

10,522.00 

780.00 

848.22 

42,376.00 

175,360.00 

911.  &3 

981.681.00 


Public  interest  in  these  national  reservations,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  abroad,  is  constantly  increasing,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
number  of  visitors  thereto.  During  the  past  year  the  total  number 
of  visitors  to  all  these  parks  aggregated  approximately  224,000,  as 
against  198,506  in  1910.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  travel 
thereto  will  be  greatly  augmented  in  the  future,  especially  during 
1915,  when  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  will  be  held 
in  San  Francisco,  and  the  various  transcontinental  roads  will  doubt- 
less provide  a  transportation  rate  calculated  to  attract  visitors  to 
the  various  reservations  as  well  as  to  the  exposition. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  superintendents  of  the 
various  parks,  and  discussing  the  many  difficult  problems  presented 
in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  each,  I  presided  at  a  conference 
held  under  my  direction  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  in  Sep- 
tember, 1911,  at  which  there  were  in  attendance  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, the  chief  clerk,  and  other  representatives  of  this  Department, 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of  Agricultiure  and  War,  the 
various  transcontinental  railroads,  and  of  concessionaires  in  the 
several  reservations.    Many  phases  of  park  administration  were  dis- 
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cussed,  including  hotel  accommodations,  public  transportation,  con- 
struction of  roads,  trails,  and  bridges,  fire  protection,  forestry,  pro- 
tection of  game,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  park  regulations  gene^ 
ally.  This  conference  should  result  in  more  effective  administration 
than  it  has  heretofore  been  practicable  to  secure*  The  consensus  of 
opinion,  however,  at  the  conference  was  that  development  of  the 
national  reservations  should  proceed  along  more  liberal  lines  than 
has  heretofore  obtained,  and  that  the  supervision  of  the  activitieB 
of  the  various  parks  should  be  centralized  in  a  bureau  especially 
charged  with  such  work. 

There  are  hereto  appended  tables  giving  the  location,  date  of  estab- 
lishment, area,  private  holdings,  if  any,  the  number  of  visitors,  and 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  various  national  parks  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the  appropriations  made 
by  Congress  for  the  protection  and  improvements  thereof  dining  1911 
and  for  five  years  prior  thereto,  as  well  as  the  revenues  derived  from 
leases,  privileges,  and  concessions  in  said  reservations  received  during 
the  said  period. 

NATIONAL  MONUMENTS  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  AMERICAN 

ANTIQITITIES. 

By  an  act  approved  June  8,  1906,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  p^ese^ 
vation  of  American  antiquities,"  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized,  "in  his  discretion,  to  declare  by  public  proclamation 
historic  landmarks,  historic  and  prehistoric  structures,  and  other 
objects  of  historic  or  scientific  interest  that  are  situated  upon  the  lands 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  be 
national  monuments."  Under  such  authority  the  President  has 
created  the  following  monuments: 

National  monuments  administered  by  Interior  Department, 


Name. 


State. 


Do  vlls  Tower 

Montezuma  Castle 

ElMorro 

Chaco  Canyon 

MulrWoods» 

Pinnacles 

Tumacacori 

Navajo* 

Mukuntuweap 

Shoshone  Cavern 

Natural  Bridgos* 

Gran  Quivira 

Sitka 

Rainbow  Bridge  • 

Lewis  and  Clark  Oavem. 

Colorado 

Petrified  Forest 


Wyoming 

Arizona 

New  Mexico. 

do 

California 

do 

Arizona 

do 

Utah. 

Wyomhig 

Utah....:.... 
New  Mexico. 

Alaska 

Utah 

Montana 

Colorado 

Arizona 


Date. 


Sept.  34,1908 
Dec.    8,1906 

do 

Mar.  11,1907 
Jan.  9,1908 
Jan.  16,1906 
Sept.  15, 1908 
Mar.  30,1909 
July  81,1909 
Sept.  21, 1900 
Sept.  as,  1909 
Nov.  1,1909 
MW.  23,1910 
Hay  80,1910 
Hay  16,1911 
Hay  24,1911 
July  81,19U 


Area. 


Acrm. 
l,iSi 
lec 

160 

30,62S 

» 

«2,(« 

10 

460C 

^15,8« 

210 

t3,74) 

«160 

«57 

lec 
m 

13,8S 
25,« 


1  Donated  to  the  United  States, 
s  Estimated  area. 
>  Within  an  Indian  reservation. 

4  Based  on  15  known  ruins  with  a  reserved  area  of  40  acres  surrounding  each  ndn.    Bzteriorltmltioftnek 
specified  in  proclamation  contaki  918.310  acres. 
•  Origlnairy  set  aside  by  proclamation  of  April  16, 1908»  and  contained  only  120  8 
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By  proclamation  of  May  24,  1911,  a  new  national  monument 
under  the  Department  has  been  created,  designated  as  the  Colorado 
National  Monument,  Colorado.  The  lands  embraced  within  this  reser- 
vation are  in  part  identical  with  those  included  within  the  boimdaries 
of  the  Monument  National  Park  proposed  in  H.  R.  22549,  introduced 
in  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  which  failed  of  passage.  The  monument, 
however,  contains  nearly  5,000  acres  of  land  less  than  the  area  pro- 
posed to  be  segregated  by  the  national-park  bill. 

In  the  case  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern  Monument,  Montana, 
set  aside  by  proclamation  of  May  11,  1908,  a  new  proclamation  was 
issued  on  May  16,  1911,  more  specifically  defining  the  boundaries 
thereof. 

The  Pinnacles  National  Monument,  California,  was  set  aside  by  a 
proclamation  dated  January  16,  1908,  at  which  time  it  was  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  being  within  a  national 
forest.  By  proclamation  dated  December  12,  1910,  the  lands  on 
which  this  monument  is  located  were  eliminated  from  the  national 
forest,  and  since  that  date  it  has  been  imder  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

The  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument,  Arizona,  was  originaUy 
set  aside  on  December  8,  1906,  with  an  area  of  60,776  acres.  The 
definite  location  of  the  principal  deposits  of  silicified  wood  was  not 
known,  the  intention  being  to  reduce  the  area  after  the  lands  could 
be  examined  and  the  location  of  the  valuable  deposits  determined. 
During  the  year  Dr.  Geoi^e  P.  Merrill,  head  curator  of  geology, 
National  Museum,  visited  the  reservation  at  the  instance  of  this 
Department,  and  submitted  a  report  thereon  recommending  the 
reduction  of  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  reservation  and  suggesting 
the  segr^ation  of  such  portions  thereof  as  are  desirable  for  the  use 
of  collectors  having  permits  under  the  act  of  June  8,  1908,  to  take, 
specimens  of  sihcified  wood  from  the  reservation.  This  report  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  Department,  and  accordingly,  on  July  31, 
1911,  a  new  proclamation  was  issued  reducing  the  area  of  the  Petrified 
Forest  National  Monument  to  25,625  acres. 

The  supervision  of  these  various  monuments  has,  in  the  absence  of 
any  specific  appropriation  for  their  protection  and  improvements, 
necessarily  been  intrusted  to  the  field  officers  of  the  Department  hav- 
mg  chaise  of  the  territory  in  wliich  the  several  monuments  are  located. 
This  supervision  in  many  instances  is  necessarily  limited,  and  con- 
siderable difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  protecting  the  monuments 
from  vandalism,  unauthorized  exploration,  and  spoliation.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  adequate  appropriation  be  made  by  Congress  for  the 
protection  and  improvement  of  these  reservations.  Only  such  monu- 
ments as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  subject 
to  depredations  by  vandals  and  unauthorized  collections  on  the  part 
of  the  pubUc  should  be  provided  with  a  custodian  or  superintendent. 
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The  following  national  monuments  are  not  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Those  that  should  be  continued  should  be 
placed  under  the  proposed  Bureau  of  National  Parks. 

National  monuments  administered  by  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Name. 


State. 


Date. 


Am. 


CbiderCone 

j^MMQ  Peak.. 

o&iaiiiDwemiigs. 

Tooto.. 

OraDd  Canyon 

JewalCavB 

Wheekr 

Mount  Olympot.. . . . 


Oregon  Caves. 


Poa^Ut. 


OaUfornia 

do 

New  Mezioo. . . 

AriEona 

do 

Booth  Dakota.. 

Colorado 

Washington.... 

Oregon 

CaUfomfa 


Hay  6,1907 
do 

Not.  16,1907 
Doc  19,1M17 
Jan.  U,11X)8 
Feb.  7,1906 
Dee.  17,1906 
Mar.  2,1909 
July  12,1909 
Joly    6,1911 


»5,13  I 

ii,abO  I 

laD 

>M  ' 
1806,400 

IU»  : 

aoo  j 

«o  I 

no  ! 


i  Estimated  area. 
National  monument  administered  by  War  Department 


Name. 

State. 

Date. 

Ana. 

Big  Hole  Battlefield ,.... 

Montana 

June  23,19101 

Aam. 
5 

>  Bat  aside  by  Bzeoattre  order. 

EIiEEMOSTNABT  IKSTrTUTIONS. 
OOVBBNKBNT  HOSPITAL  FOB  THB  INSAKS. 

On  June  30,  1911,  there  remained  in  the  hospital  2,862  patients,  as 
against  2,916  remaining  on  June  30,  1910,  a  decrease  of  54  from  Uie 
previous  year.  During  the  year  there  were  admitted  623  patients,  a 
decrease  of  27  from  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  admissions 
added  to  the  number  remaining  on  June  30,  1910,  makes  a  total  of 
3,539  patients  under  treatment  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  being  an 
increase  of  37  over  the  previous  year.  The  daily  average  population 
for  the  year  was  2,884,  as  against  2,872.91  for  the  previous  year, 
thus  showing  an  increase  of  11.09.  Of  the  total  number  of  patients 
admitted,  401  were  from  civil  life,  215  from  Army  and  Navy,  and  7 
from  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service. 

In  prior  annual  reports  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
existing  laws  governing  the  commitment  of  the  various  dasscs  of 
insane  persons  to  the  hospital  do  not  adequately  meet  the  pr^ent 
conditions  and  need  revision,  and  to  the  necessity  for  outlining  some 
definite  policy  with  reference  to  the  future  growth  of  the  institution. 

Under  the  present  laws,  in  the  commitment  of  the  insane  from  the 
District  it  is  necessary  to  try  each  case  in  open  court  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  jury.    TTie  necessity  for  such  course  is  of  doubtful  pro- 
priety, as  it  can  only  have  the  effect  of  humiliating  both  the  patient  | 
and  the  patient's  relatives  and  has  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  cm- 
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dition  of  the  person  whose  mental  status  is  under  investigation.  In 
a  majority  of  the  States  the  presence  in  court  of  the  party  whose 
sanity  is  to  be  inquired  into  is  discretionary  with  the  court,  and  like- 
wise the  trial  by  jury  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Persons  not 
residents  of  the  District  are  frequently  arrested,  tried,  and  con- 
victed of  vagrancy  and  other  misdemeanors,  sentenced  for  short 
periods  in  one  of  the  correctional  institutions  of  the  District,  and 
thereafter  becoming  insane  are  transferred  to  the  Government  Hos- 
pital, and  their  relatives  being  unknown  they  become  a  perpetual 
charge  on  the  United  States. 

The  law  providing  for  the  transfer  to  this  institution  of  persons 
charged  with  crime  in  the  custody  of  Federal  officers  or  after  con- 
viction hkewise  needs  revision.  During  the  period  when  Indian 
Territory  was  practically  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  it  was  customary,  because  they  had  no  place  in  which 
to  confine  the  insane  in  that  Territory,  to  transfer  persons  com- 
mitting minor  or  other  offenses  in  that  district,  on  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  temporary  mental  aberration,  to  the  Government  Hospital 
for  the  Insane;  and  even  at  the  present  time  United  States  prisoners 
convicted  in  various  sections  of  the  country  and  serving  short  sen- 
tences becoming  temporarily  insane  or  mentally  incompetent  are  at 
once  transferred  to  the  Government  Hospital;  whereas  if  they  had 
been  cared  for  in  the  district  in  which  the  crime  was  committed, 
after  the  serving  of  the  sentence  they  would  be  immediately  turned 
over  to  the  custody  of  those  chained  with  the  care  of  the  insane  in 
the  community  of  which  they  were  legal  residents,  and  the  United 
States  be  not  chained  with  their  care  and  treatment. 

After  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  as  a  result 
of  conferences  between  officials  of  this  Department  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  interested  in  the  matter,  a  committee  was 
organized  consisting  of  the  following:  Surg.  Gen.  George  II.  Tomey, 
representing  the  Secretary  of  War;  Surg.  A.  W.  Dunbar,  representing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Robert  V.  La  Dow,  superintendent  of 
prisons,  representing  the  Attorney  General;  Maj.  WiUiam  V.  Judson, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  representing  the  District 
of  Columbia;  Mr.  Scott  C.  Bone,  representing  the  board  of  visitors; 
and  Dr.  William  A.  White,  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  repre- 
senting the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  committee  was  instructed 
as  follows: 

1.  To  inveetigate  and  report  on  any  defects  in  the  laws  governing  the  conduct  of 
the  institution  and  the  commitment  of  patients  thereto. 

2.  To  inveetigate  and  report  on  the  advisability  of  continuing  therein  patients 
committed  from  the  District,  and  from  the  Army  and  Navy,  from  distant  points. 

3.  To  recommend  as  to  the  policy  to  be  adopted  relating  to  the  growth  of  the  institu* 
tion,  and  the  matter  of  additional  lan<k,  buildings,  equipment^  etc. 
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4.  To  report  on  the  preeent  conduct  of  the  institution,  and  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tions necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  service  and  the  advancement  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  inmates. 

The  report  of  the  above-mentioned  committee  has  been  submitted 
and  is  now  mider  consideration. 

FBEEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL. 

There  were  2,900  indoor  patients  treated  in  this  institution  during 
the  year,  an  increase  of  31  over  the  preceding  year.  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  cases  were  received  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  1,018  from  various  States.  Two  thousand  seyen 
hundred  and  twenty-four  were  discharged,  of  whom  1,416  recovered, 
919  improved,  138  were  unimproved,  17  were  not  treated,  and  234 
died.  The  niunber  of  patients  remaining  in  the  hospital  at  theclose 
of  the  year  was  176.  Of  the  deaths  reported,  57  were  beyond  medi- 
cal and  surgical  aid  when  received.  The  surgical  work  has  been  very 
heavy  during  the  past  year,  involving  1,767  operations,  an  increase 
of  285  over  the  previous  year.  In  the  out-patient  department,  4,839 
were  treated,  an  increase  of  1,113  over  last  year. 

The  account  with  the  Board  of  Charities  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shows  an  unpaid  balance  of  $73,505.71.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  may  see  their  way  clear  to  include  in 
future  estimates  to  Congress  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  contract 
price  for  the  care  of  all  patients  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital as  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  bill  raidered 
during  the  past  year  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  this  class  of  pa- 
tients amounted  to  $37,139.36,  or  $11,639.36  more  than  the  appro- 
priation received  for  this  purpose. 

The  training  school  of  nursing  has  completed  its  seventeenth  year 
of  work  and  is  represented  by  217  graduates.  These  women  are 
engaged  successfully  in  private  nursing  and  not  a  few  are  engaged  in 
institutional  work  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  At  the  graduat- 
ing exercises  held  on  May  19,  1911,  13^nurses  received  their  diplomas* 

HOWABD  TTNIVERSITY. 

Howard  University  was  incorporated  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1867 
(14  Stats.,  338).  The  purpose  of  the  incorporation  named  in  the 
first  section  of  the  act  was  ''for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences."  The  incorporators  were  declared  to  be  "a  body 
poUtic  and  corporate,  with  perpetual  succession,"  etc.  Control  was 
vested  in  a  board  of  17  trustees. 

The  incorporators  and  their  successors  were  authorized  to  take  for 
the  university  property,  of  any  character,  "by  gift,  devise,  grant, 
donation,  bargain,  sale,  conveyance,  assurance,  or  will;"  to  transfer 
or  lease  any  of  the  property  of  the  university;  and  to  place  at  interest, 
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in  such  maimer  as  a  majority  of  the  incorporators  or  their  successors 
should  decide,  any  money  belonging  to  the  university,  and  with  the 
general  powers  usually  conferred  on  corporations  with  reference  to 
the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  courts  of  law  and  equity,  in  actions 
of  any  character.  Congress  reserved  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  the  act  of  incorporation. 

The  enrollment  of  the  university  for  the  paat  year  was  1,382. 
The  international  character  of  the  institution  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  these  students  came  from  37  States  and  11  foreign  countries — 
from  British  West  Indies  83,  British  Guiana  7,  Cuba  6,  Porto  Rico  5, 
Africa  and  South  America  3,  and  from  Dutch  West  Indies,  Bermuda, 
Liberia,  and  the  RepubUc  of  Panama  1  each.  Two  hundred  students 
completed  their  studies  in  the  institution,  of  whom  129  received  de- 
grees as  follows:  Twenty-eight  M.  D.;  17  D.  D.  S.;  8  Phar.  D.;  28 
LL.  B.;  6  B.  D.;  37  A.  B.;  and  5  Ped.  B, 

The  school  of  theology  receives  no  aid  from  Congress,  but  is  sup- 
ported entirely  through  endowments  and  special  gifts.  It  requires 
no  doctrinal  tests,  is  interdenominational,  and  is  open  for  all  who 
are  preparing  for  greater  efficiency  in  moral  and  religious  work. 

No  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  the 
imiversity  until  March  3,  1879,  aJthough  it  was  established  in  1867. 
In  1879,  $10,000  was  appropriated  "for  maintenance."  From 
March  3,  1879,  to  June  30,  1911,  Congress  has  appropriated  for  this 
institution  a  total  of  $1,386,340,  divided  as  follows:  For  maintenance, 
$894,700;  for  scientific  building  and  equipment,  $90,000;  for  addi- 
tion to  the  manual-training  building,  $23,000;  for  tools,  books,  and 
improvement  of  groimds  and  buildings,  equipment  of  different 
departments,  chemical  apparatus,  fuel,  light,  etc.,  $360,300;  and  for 
the  construction  of  a  building  for  coal  storage  and  for  other  improve- 
ments to  the  university  plant,  $18,340. 

The  only  buildings  erected  from  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
are  the  scientific  building,  the  addition  to  the  manual-training  build- 
ing, and  the  building  for  the  storage  of  coal,  but  for  many  years 
separate  appropriations  have  been  made  for  the  repairs  of  buildings 
and  the  improvement  of  grounds.  For  several  years  past  these  two 
items  have  been  combined  in  making  the  appropriations, 

A  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  university,  dated  November  10, 
1911,  shows  that  on  September  30,  1911,  the  total  value  of  all  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  university  was  $1,660,748.64,  of  which 
$395,504.46  represents  endowments.  The  total  amoimt  aopropriated 
by  Congress  for  the  university  is  $1,386,340;  the  sum  of  the  endow- 
ments and  the  appropriations  is  $1,781,844.46.  The  plant,  therefore, 
as  it  stood  on  September  30,  was  worth  $121,095.82  less  than  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  endowments  and  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  all  purposes. 
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As  the  law  now  exista,  this  Department  has  no  representation  on 
the  board  of  trustees,  although  it  has  for  several  years  giv^i  adminis- 
trative  examination  to  the  accounts  of  the  special  disbursing  officer 
handling  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  university. 
Neither  has  the  Government  any  title  to  the  buildings  erected  at 
improvements  made  to  the  buildings  from  congressional  approprift- 
tion.  At  the  banning  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  however,  tie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has,  under  his  general  supervisory  power  and 
for  administrative  reasons,  directed  the  disbursing  officer  of  tim 
Department  to  disburse  all  moneys  appropriated  by  Congress  for  thk 
institution.  The  president  of  the  university,  in  his  report  for  the 
last  fiscal  year,  says:  "It  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  the 
institution  must  depend  for  the  years  to  come  almost  entirely  on 
Government  support  and  current  receipts  from  tuition  in  the  several 
departments."  Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  appropriatioDB 
made  by  Congress  for  the  maintenance,  improvement,  etc.,  of  the 
university,  and  the  statement  of  the  president  thereof,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  Government  should  have  greater  supervision  over  the  insti- 
tution, and  it  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  act  of  incorporation 
of  March  2,  1867,  be  so  amended  as  to  give  the  Government  a  proper 
representation  on  the  board  of  trustees,  that  appropriations  made  by 
Congress  shall  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  that  the  institution  be  required  to  protect  the 
United  States  against  possible  transfer  or  loss  of  the  lands  upon 
which  buildings  have  heretofore  or  may  hereafter  be  erected  from 
funds  provided  by  the  Government. 

COLTJMBIA  INSTITTJTION  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

This  Department  has  no  supervision  over  the  expenditures  of  the 
appropriation  made  by  Congress  for,  or  general  supervision  over,  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 
Under  existing  law  the  only  duty  imposed  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  relation  to  this  institution  is  the  reception  of  the  annual  re- 
port thereof  and  the  admission  of  indigent  deaf  mutes  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories  to  that  institution  for  instruction  in  the  collegiate 
branch  thereof.  In  my  judgment  this  Department  should  either  be 
given  control  of  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriation  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  institution,  or  it  should  be  divested  of  the  minor  authority 
now  conferred  upon  it  by  law,  and  the  entire  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  vested  in  the  president 
and  board  of  directors  thereof,  they  being  required  to  report  directly 
to  Congress  as  to  the  administration  of  the  institution. 

HABYLAND  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  BLIND. 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29,  1868  (11  Stai, 
294),  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  place  for  instruction 
in  an  institution  for  the  blind,  in  the  State  of  Maryland  or  some  other 
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State,  the  indigent  blind  children  of  teachable  age  who  are  children 
of  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  militaiy  and  naval  service  of  the 
United.  States,  and  under  section  4869,  Revised  Statutes  X)f  the 
United  States,  the  blind  children  of  teachable  age  belonging  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  act  of  May  26,  1908  (35  Stat.,  295),  making  appropriations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  provided  that  after  July  1,  1908,  a  contract 
should  be  entered  into  by  the  Commissioners  pf  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  the  instruction,  in  Maryland  or  some  other  State,  of  indigent 
blind  children  of  the  District,  appropriated  $6,000  for  the  purpose, 
and  repealed  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  under  section 
3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Inasmuch  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  May  29,  1858  (11  Stat.,  293),  was 
also  charged  with  providing  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  children 
of  aU  persons  in  the  miUtary  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States, 
while  such  persons  are  actually  in  such  service,  the  expense  to  be 
defrayed  from  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  above  referred 
to,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  as 
to  whether  that  appropriation  was  repealed  so  far  as  to  be  no  longer 
available  for  the  instruction  of  this  class  of  beneficiaries.  In  an 
opinion  rendered  October  27,  1908,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
held  that  the  act  of  May  26,  1908,  supra,  only  repealed  the  provisions 
of  section  3489  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  the  extent  that  said  sec- 
tion provides  for  the  education  of  the  blind  children  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  that  the  j)ermanent  indefinite  appropriation  in 
question  is  still  available  for  instructing  the  blind  children  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  in  some 
institution  in  Maiyland  or  some  other  State,  and  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  continue  to  issue  permits  for  the 
instruction  of  such  children.  No  permits  for  this  class  of  beneficiaries 
were  issued  during  the  past  year, 

SUPERINTENDENT    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES    CAPITOIi 
BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  superintendent  in  his  annual  report  calls  attention  to  the 
increased  administrative  service  now  rendered.  In  1905  supervi- 
sion was  exercised  over  the  Capitol  Building  and  Groimds;  the 
Courthouse  and  Court  of  Claims  Building.  Since  that  date  there 
have  been  added  the  Senate  and  House  OflSce  Buildings,  the  heat- 
ing, lighting,  and  power  plant  for  the  Capitol  and  other  congres- 
sional buildings,  and  subways  connecting  the  Capitol  with  the  Office 
Buildings;  the  court  of  appeals  addition  to  che  courthouse. 

The  improvements  and  repairs  in  the  Capitol  and  Senate  and  House 
Office  Buildings  have  been  carried  on  successfully.    The  central 
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portion  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Dome  has  been  cleaned  down  and 
painted;  the  walls  and  corridors  leading  from  the  ciypt  in  the  base- 
ment btory  northward  to  the  Senate  wing  and  those  leading  north- 
ward from  the  Rotimda  were  repaired  and  refinished  to  conform  to 
the  surroimdings;  an  iron  stairway  has  been  constructed  leading 
from  the  corridor  in  front  of  the  Senate  post  office,  basement  stoiy, 
to  the  subbasement  floor  below,  landing  directly  at  the  entrance  to 
the  subway  connecting  the  Capitol  with  the  Senate  Office  Building. 
Committee  rooms  and  other  rooms  have  been  painted  and  decorated 
and  plumbing  fixtures  have  been  installed.  Statuary  Hall  has  been 
thoroughly  oyerhaided  and  the  walls  and  ornamental  ceiling  painted. 
New  chandeliers  have  been  installed  in  a  nimiber  of  rooms. 

The  practical  completion  and  satisfactory  operation  of  the  new 
congressional  heating  and  power  plant  has  supplied  the  Capitol,  the 
Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings,  and,  in  a  large  measure,  the 
Library  of  Congress  during  the  past  year  with  light,  heat,  and 
power. 

The  expenditiures  were  as  follows:  Capitol  Building  and  repairs, 
$39,450;  improving  the  Capitol  groimds,  $32,100;  lighting  Capitol 
groimds,  etc.,  $100,000;  engine  house,  Senate  and  House  stables, 
$1,500;  repairs  to  courthouse  of  District  of  Columbia,  $10,000; 
Court  of  Claims  Building,  $3,831. 

GENERAIi  EDUCATION  BOARD. 

This  corporation,  which  was  created  by  the  act  of  Congress  approyed 
January  12,  1903,  section  6  of  which  requires  the  corporation  to 
annually  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  report,  in  writing, 
stating  in  detail  the  property,  real  and  personal,  held  by  the  corpo- 
ration, and  the  expenditure  or  other  use  or  disposition  of  the  same, 
or  the  income  thereof  during  the  preceding  year,  has  for  its  object  the 
promotion  of  education  within  the  United  States.  The  corporation 
owns  no  real  estate,  its  property  consisting  of  securities  and  money 
divided  into  various  funds,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to 
be  used. 

On  June  30,  1911,  the  capital  funds  belonging  without  restriction 
to  th^  board  amounted  to  $32,246,377.29,  invested  as  follows:  Bonds, 
$15,786,229.65;  stocks,  $16,430,758.68;  cash,  $29,388.96. 

The  income  from  the  above  funds,  including  income  earned  but 
not  received  and  gain  on  securities  sold  amounting  to  $20,594.65, 
amounted  during  the  year  to  $1,861,073.15.  A  gift  from  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  from  the  income  of  the  special  fund  in  the  hands  of  the 
board  increased  this  by  $200,000,  and  the  unexpended  balance  from 
previous  year,  amounting  to  $3,636,778.37,  brought  up  the  total 
undisbursed  income  to  $5,697,851.52. 
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-The  disbursements  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

Pftymentfl  on  account  of  appropriations  to  colleges,  universities,  etc. .  |1, 307, 878. 86 

Payments  on  account  of  appropriations  for  farmers'  cooperative  demon- 
stration work  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture         113,251.62 

Payments  made  on  account  of  appropriations  for  salaries  and  expenses 
of  professors  of  secondary  education  in  Southern  States 29, 859. 79 

Expenses 34,139.44 

Total 1,485,129.71 

This  leaves  an  undisbursed  balance  of  income  on  Jime  30,  1911, 
of  $4,212,721.81.  It  is  invested  as  follows:  Bonds,  $2,472,582.05; 
stocks,  $805,963.29;  income  receivable,  $204,844.35;  cash,  $729,332.12 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  against  this  balance  there  are 
unpaid  appropriations  amoimting  to  $4,158,668.89. 

The  John  D.  Kockefeller  special  fund  is  a  fund  which  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller controls  both  as  to  principal  and  income.  During  the  year  the 
board,  at  his  direction,  gave  from  the  principal  $9,912,540.74  to  the 
University  of  Chicago,  one-tenth  to  be  delivered  January  1  of  each 
year  for  10  years;  $924,707.63  was  also  given  during  the  year  to  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  of  New  York.  This 
leaves  an  undisbursed  balance  of  the  fund  amounting  to  $1,668,141. 54, 
which  is  invested  as  follows:  Bonds,  $242,135;  stocks,  $1,225,940.15; 
cash,  $100,066.39. 

The  income  from  this  fund  during  the  year  was  $561,591.42,  which, 
added  to  the  balance  from  the  previous  year,  makes  a  total  of 
$1,033,966.14.     Disbursements  during  year  were  as  follows: 

Gifts  to  the  Univereity  of  Chicago $112, 600. 00 

Gift  to  general  education  board  income  account 200,000.00 

Expenses 2,796.23 

Total 315,396.23 

This  leaves  a  balance  of  $718,569.91,  which  is  invested  as  follows: 
Bonds,  $441,973.65;  stocks,  $2,625;  income  receivable,  $97,855;  cash, 
$176,116.26. 

The  Anna  T.  Jeanes  fund,  the  income  to  be  used  for  negro  rural 
schools,  amounts  to  $200,000.  It  is  invested  as  follows:  Bonds, 
$182,877.51;  stocks,  $16,645;  cash,  $477.49. 

The  income  from  this  fund  during  the  year  was  $9,206.81.  Added 
to  the  balance  from  the  previous  year  the  total  available  income 
amounted  to  $13,711.51.  Of  this,  $8,589.25  was  appropriated  and 
paid  to  various  schools,  leaving  a  balance  of  $5,122.26,  all  in  cash. 

During  the  year  all  securities  and  funds  held  by  the  board  for  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  were  turned  over  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  that  corporation. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  AT  IiAWTON,  OKIiAHOMA. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  27,  1908  (35  Stat.,  49), 
it  was  provided — 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to 
plat  and  sell  in  accordance  with  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  ei^ty-one  of  thid 
Revined  Statutes  of  the  United  States  the  foUowing-deecribed  tract  of  land,  to  wit: 
The  south  half  of  section  tiiirty,  township  two  north,  range  eleven  west,  of  the  Indiao 
meridian,  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  reserve  from  said  tract  of  land,  when  surveyed,  one  block  for  public-park  and 
two  blocks  for  public-school  piuposes,  and  shall  cause  to  be  erected  two  suitable 
school  buUdings  out  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  said  sale,  the  remainder  of  proceeds, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  be 
converted  into  and  become  a  part  of  the  fimd  belonging  to  the  Ck)manche,  Kiowa,  and 
Apache  Tribes  of  Indians:  Provided  further^  That  said  sale  shall  be  made  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  approval  of  this  act. 

TJie  act  of  Congress  approved  February  18,  1909  (35  Stat.,  636), 
provides  for  extension  of  time  of  payments  on  certain  homestead 
entries  in  Oklahoma,  and  amends  the  above  act  in  the  following 
language: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ia  hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  extend 
the  time  of  payments  to  the  purchasers  and  their  assigns  applying  tberefor  upon  the 
lots  sold,  or  to  be  sold,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  the 
platting  and  selling  of  the  south  half  of  section  thirty,  township  two  north,  range 
eleven  west,  of  the  Indian  meridian,  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  for  town-site  purposee," 
approved  March  twenty-seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  permit  the  unpaid  purchase  money  for  such  lots  to  be  paid 
in  such  installments  and  at  such  times  as  he  may  deem  proper:  Provided,  however, 
That  said  purchasers  or  their  assigns  shall  be  required  to  pay  interest  on  all  such 
deferred  payments  sufficient  to  pay  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Indians  four 
per  centum  interest  on  the  payments  so  deferred,  and  to  pay  the  local  authorities 
entitled  to  receive  the  same  the  equivalent  of  the  State,  county,  city,  and  school  tax 
at  the  legal  rate  upon  such  valuation  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  determine, 
and  to  which  the  lots  would  be  liable  if  patented,  such  extension  of  time  not  to  exceed 
four  years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act:  Provided,  further^  That  not 
exceeding  one-half  of  the  amount  which  may  be  set  aside  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  under  the  act  above  referred  to,  for  the  construction  of  two  school  buildings 
may  be  applied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  such  other  improvements  as  he 
may  deem  for  the  public  welfare. 

By  section  30  of  the  act  of  May  29,  1908,  20  per  cent  of  receipts  of 
sales  from  the  above-mentioned  source  was  set  aside  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  a  courthouse  and  post-office  building 
at  Lawton,  Oklahoma.  The  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  called  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  acts,  and  he  has  set 
aside  for  the  use  of  this  department  from  the  proceeds  the  sum  of 
$147,047.03. 

Thereafter  plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  for  a  10-room 
schoolhouse  to  be  located  on  block  31  of  the  north  addition  to  Lawton 
and  designated  as  school  building  No.  1.  Contract  for  the  work  was 
let  to  the  McHenry-Beatty  Co.,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  the 
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building  was  oompleted  at  a  total  cost,  including  sidewalks,  archi- 
tect's fees,  and  supervision  of  work,  of  $54,822.96.  Contract  was 
also  let  to  E.  M.  Eby  for  the  construction  of  a  sanitary  sewer,  which 
was  completed  at  a  total  cost,  including  plans  and  supervision  of 
work,  of  $25,867.94.  The  building  and  sewer  were  formally  accepted 
and  turned  over  to  the  authorities  of  Lawton  and  are  now  in  use. 

On  April  24, 1911,  contract  was  let,  after  due  advertisement,  to  the 
same  firm  for  construction  of  an  additional  10-room  school  building, 
to  be  located  on  block  26  of  the  north  addition  to  Lawton,  and  to  be 
designated  as  school  building  No.  2,  and  for  the  laying  of  sidewalks 
aroimd  it.  The  work  is  now  in  progress  and,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
completed  early  in  1912. 

After  deducting  from  the  total  proceeds  of  sales  of  lots,  Lawton, 
Oklahoma,  the  amounts  authorized  by  the  acts  of  May  29,  1908,  March 
27, 1908,  and  February  18, 1909,  the  balance  will,  by  operation  of  law, 
be  ''converted  into  and  become  a  part  of  the  fund  belonging  to  the 
Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Apache  Tribes  of  Indians." 

MEMORIAIi  TO  JOHN  WESI4EY  POWEIjL. 

The  International  Geological  Congress  in  1904  considered  the 
advisability  of  the  construction  of  a  suitable  memorial  of  life  service 
to  Maj.  John  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  to  be  erected  on  the  brink  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado, and  appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
project.  Thereafter,  in  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  March  4,  1909 
(35  Stat.,  992),  Congress,  among  other  things,  provided: 

Memorial  to  John  Wesley  Powell:  For  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  erecting 
on  the  brmk  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  in  the  Grand  Canyon  Forest  Eeserve  in  Arizona, 
a  memorial  to  the  late  John  Wesley  Powell,  with  a  suitable  pedestal,  if  necessary,  in 
recognition  of  his  distinguished  public  services  as  a  soldier,  explorer,  and  adminis- 
trator of  Government  scientific  work,  five  thousand  dollars:  Provided ^  That  the  design 
for  said  memorial  and  the  site  for  the  same  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Thereafter,  on  March  4,  1909,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
designated  Dr.  W.  H.  Hohnes,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
Dr.  C.  D.  Walcott,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
Col.  H.  C.  Rizer,  chief  clerk  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
as  members  of  an  advisory  committee  to  assist  him  in  determining 
the  character  of  the  monument  and  the  selection  of  the  best  site. 
Finding  it  difficult  to  reach  any  definite  conclusion  r^arding  the 
character  of  the  monument  which  would  be  appropriate  and  satis- 
factory without  having  a  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
available  sites  for  selection,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Dr. 
Holmes,  visited  the  Grand  Canyon  in  May,  1909,  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing the  necessary  observations.  As  a  result  of  such  visit  the  com- 
mittee submitted  a  preliminary  report  reconmiending  the  selection 
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of  *' Sentinel  Point,"  on  the  rim  of  the  canyon,  from  which  the  view 
of  the  Granite  Gorge  is  awe-inspiring,  as  being  the  most  suitable  site 
for  the  monument,  which  was  approved  by  the  Department,  and  the 
committee  was  authorized  to  look  further  into  the  matter  of  design 
and  erection  of  the  monument. 

On  October  19,  1910,  the  committee  submitted  a  furlher  report, 
stating,  among  other  things,  that — 

In  its  report  to  you  of  June  24, 1909,  the  committee  presented  a  niunber  of  suggestknii 
that  had  been  made  touching  the  character  of  the  proposed  monument.  After  very 
full  consideration  the  committee  has  concluded  that  the  most  feasible  plan  to  follow 
is  that  embraced  in  the  last-named  suggestion  there  submitted,  vix.,  a  monumental 
seat  or  chair  from  which  the  canyon  and  the  river  could  be  viewed. 

A  model  of  this  plan  is  presented  herewith. 

It  is  proposed  to  insert  in  the  back  of  the  chair  a  bronze  medallion  portrait  of  llaj. 
Powell  with  appropriate  inscription.  Owing  to  the  limitations  marked  by  the  appio- 
priation  the  committee  finds  that  the  only  suitable  material  that  can  be  adopted  in 
construction  is  concrete. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  committee  be  authorized  to  at  once  proceed  to 
negotiate  with  responsible  parties  for  effecting  the  above-indicated  design.  It  ii 
further  recommended  that  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service  be  authorized  to 
detail  some  competent  person  with  experience  to  8ui>erintend  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  design,  the  necessary  expenses  thus  incurred  to  be  paid  from  the  som  of 
$6,000  heretofore  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  this  monument 

This  report  was  approved  by  the  Department  October  20,  1910, 
since  which  time  the  connnittee  has  had  the  matter  intrusted  them 
under  further  consideration,  and  has  submitted  a  tentative  design 
and  model  for  the  monument  which  is  now  under  consideration. 

MARITIME  CANAIi  CO.  OF  NICARAOIJA. 

Section  6  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20,  1889, 
entitled  ''An  act  to  incorporate  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of 
Nicaragua"  (26  Stat.,  676),  provides: 

Said  company  shall  make  a  report  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  in  each  year  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  shall  be  duly  verified  on  oath  by  th.e  president 
and  secretary  thereof,  giving  such  detailed  statement  of  its  affairs,  and  of  its  assets 
and  liabilities,  as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  any  wiUfolly 
fedse  statement  so  made  shall  be  deemed  perjury,  and  punishable  as  such.  And  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  require  such  annual  statement 
and  to  prescribe  the  form  thereof  and  the  particulars  to  be  given  thereby. 

The  report  of  this  corporation  has  been  duly  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress. In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  Maritime  Canal  Co.  of 
Nicaragua  has  no  relations  whatever  with  this  Department  and  the 
Secreytary  has  no  duty  to  perform  thereto,  except  as  specified  in  the 
above-mentioned  law,  it  is  recommended  that  the  act  be  so  amended 
as  to  require  the  corporation  to  submit  directly  to  Congress  such 
form  of  report  as  it  may  prescribe. 

Very  respectfully,  Waltbe  L.  Fisher, 

Seckeiary. 
The  President.  j 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Land  Classification  Work. 

[Referred  to  on  p.  44  of  this  report.] 

Progress  of  coal  classification  and  valuation, 

STATUS  ON  JULY  1,  1910. » 


State. 

Withdrawals 
outstanding. 

Coal  lands 
classified. 

Valuation. 

Valuation  at 

minimum 

price. 

Alaaka 

ilcr«. 

Acta, 

Arki^rv«H^. 

60,715 

11,473,762 

SI,  214, 280 

Arizona 

161,210 

California 

7.720 

2,058,094 

1. 277, 491 

1,816,144 

530, 491 

80 

468,040 

585,086 
118,818,995 
30.657,031 
22, 272. 272 
7,579,630 
1,600 
14,081,435 

154,404 

Colorado 

6,656,518 
23.920.978 
3,155,295 

37,911,729 
23,397,652 
22,118,654 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

7,679,630 

1,600 

6,957,177 

Oregon 

379,452 
5.897,958 
2. 210, 847 
10,854,704 

Ut5i 

Wivvhfngtnn 

Wyoming 

4,458,151 

251,019,401 

76, 404, 019 

Total 

53,236,962 

10,676,926 

447,389,212 

175, 739, 046 

1  Correction  of  previous  report. 

STATUS  ON  JULY  1,1911. 


s  Area  unknown. 


Alaaka 

i}) 

• 

Arkansas 

60,715 

11,473,762 

11,214,280 

Arizona 

118,718 

239.903 

5,517,338 

6,985,417 

19,890,471 

92,141 

5,809,490 

18,454.490 

3,521 

2,375,263 

6,221.314 

2,210.807 

7,013,543 

CaUfnmia ,    , 

7,720 
2,873,929 

585.086 
167,775,104 

154,404 

Colorado 

60,309,680 

Idaho 

Mrnitana „ ^ 

3,512,348 

94,463,647 

76,398,380 

Nevada ,' 

New  Mexico 

954,214 

230,814 

1,897 

21,261,6(V1 

4,682.860 

49,909 

13,523,792 

North  Dakota 

4,582,860 

Oregon 

37, 919 

South  Dakota. 

Utah 

636,479 

40 

7,147,719 

36,576,849 

2.000 

381,804,858 

8, 287, 783 

Washington , , 

800 

Wyoming 

109,933,717 

Total 

74,932,410 

15,425,875 

708,576,739 

264,443,524 

1  Area  unknown. 
STATUS  ON  DECEMBER  1,  19n. 


Alaska 

Acres. 

Acre*, 

Arkansas 

60,715 

$1,473,762 

SI,  214, 280 

Arizona 

in.  718 

zvK'.m 

5.-1(i1.f«2 

1..0r.,2f,2 

IS.  7  11.. '.GO 

■   '41 

90 

i>        m 

.21 

2.n:M.l31 
t».  i:v5.(t89 
2.J!(),ii8G 
C.  ^l.VS59 

07,724,918 

California 

7,720 
2,873,965 

585,086 
167,776,544 

154,404 

Colorado 

60,310,309 

Maho 

Montana 

3,097,824 

97,276,955 

78,678,983 

Nevada 

Now  Mexico 

954,214 

230,814 

1,897 

21,261,664 

4,582,800 

49,909 

13,523,792 

North  Dakota 

4,582.860 

Oregon 

37,919 

SouTh  Dakota 

Utah 

646,521 

40 

7,147,719 

36, 709, 469 

2,000 

381,804,858 

8,399,403 

Washington 

800 

WyonUng 

109,933,717 

Total 

15,021,429 

711,523,107 

266,836,437 

^  Area  unknown. 
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Oil-land  withdrawah. 


State. 

Withdraw- 
als out- 
standing 
JuIylT 
i9ii).i 

Fiscal  year  ended  June 
30, 1911. 

Withdraw- 
als out- 
standing 
Julyl. 
1911. 

Period  JulT  1.1911, 
to  Dea  I,  IflU. 

Witbdzw- 

alsoat- 

Btaodipc 

DeTi: 

191L 

New  with- 
drawals. 

Restora- 
tlons. 

With- 
drawals. 

Restora- 
tions. 

Alaska 

Acres, 

Acrts. 

Acres, 

Acres, 

m^oo 

1,692,704 
87,474 
414,720 
419,901 
74,849 
581,566 
668,815 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 
230,100 

Arizona 

230,400 
2,498,173 

87,474 
414,720 
419,901 

74,849 
581, 5(« 
265,461 

California. 

305,802 

1,211,271 

i4,7i9 

1,607,423 
87,ff4 

Colorado '. 

Louisiana. *x. 



414,720 

New  Mexico 

419,901 

Oregon 

74,iii 

581,»6 

USA.  91 

Utah 

Wyomlngr »., - 

334,802 

2i,448 

170, 3?3 

Total 

4,562,544 

640,604 

1,232,719 

3,970,429 

14,719 

500,234 

3,394,914 

>  Correction  of  previous  report.  *  Unsunrayed. 

Phosphate-land  withdrawah. 


State. 

Withdraw- 
als out- 
standing 
July  1, 
1910. 

Acres. 

2.400 
1,102,317 

Fiscal  year  ended  June 
30, 1911. 

Withdraw- 
als out- 
standing 
July  1, 
1911. 

Period  July  1,1911, 
to  Dec  1, 1911. 

Wltbdrsw- 
alsoat- 
Btandiog 

191L 

New  with- 
drawals. 

Restora- 
tions. 

With- 
drawals. 

Restora- 
tions. 

Florida 

Acres. 
35,439 

ilcr«. 

Acres, 
37,839 
952,388 
33,950 
107,745 
1,267,494 

Acres. 

Acres. 
2,199 

Acrts. 

35.'^ 

Idaho 

149,929 

9S2.3S8 

Montrftna. . . . .T. - .  . 

33,950 
200 

33.d50 

Utah 

107.545 
1,267,494 

107,745 

W  vomlnc .... 

820 

1,266,  tut 



Total 

2,479,756 

69,589 

149,929 

2,399,416 

3,025 

2,396.391 

Power-site  withdrawah. 


State. 

Withdraw- 
als out^ 
standing 
July  1, 
1910. 

Fiscal  year  ended  June 
30, 1911. 

Withdraw- 
als out- 
standing 
July  1, 
1911. 

Period  July  1, 1911, 
to  Dea  1, 1911. 

Withdnw- 
ab  oat- 
standing 
Dec.l, 
1911. 

New  with- 
drawals. 

Acres. 
10<..OtK) 
5, 870 

10,  i:n 

H).477 

8..3S8 
K).  803 
1,284 

7.94s" 

i.oso 

20,  404 
4.094 

Restora- 
tions. 

With- 
drawals. 

Restora- 
tions. 

Arizona 

Acrcx. 

107.  TtfiO 

47.81!) 

201.  5  111 

230,971 

Acres. 
160 

Acres. 

213,390 

53,689 

209,174 

229,692 

8,388 

127,687 

15,375 

9,706 

161,795 

347,262 

80.386 

68.889 

Acres, 

Acres. 
23,448 

Aaa. 

189.942 

California.        

72,112 
4,018 

55,005 

2,866 

240 

125,  SOI 

2.506 
17,756 

'  "4,693' 

213,192 

Idfiho... 

2SO,U>4 

Minnesotii 

11,2« 

Montana 

122. 51  f) 
14.091 
I4..53r. 

170, 721 

;i79.912 
55. 439 

10'}.39(. 

11,631 

2,620 

125,407 

Ncvuda 

15.375 

New  Mexico. 

4.830 
22.874 
33,740 

1,457 
48,601 

9,706 

0  rcKoii 

16,814 
22.322 
22,887 
2,660 

178,609 

Utah... 

3®,574 

Washington 

2,136 
400 

101,137 

Wyoming.... 

61,1« 

Total 

1,4.54,499 

204. 479 

143,565 

1,515,423 

198,924 

32,597 

1,681,730 
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state. 

Acreage 

designated 

JiOyl, 

1910.1 

Fiscal  year  July  1,1910, 
to  June  30, 1911. 

Acreage 
designated 
July  1,1911. 

Period  July  1,1911, 
to  Nov.  30, 1911. 

Acreage 
designated 
Deo.l,191L 

Designa- 
tions. 

Canoellar 
tions. 

Designa- 
tions. 

Canoellar 
tions. 

Arizona 

Acres. 
26,657,280 
20,303,720 

Acres. 
90,400 
60,789 

6,347,383 

3,841 

2,167,404 

ilcr«. 
167,763 

Acres. 
26,580,917 
X,  364, 609 

5,336,838 
3,841 
31,853,530 
49,612,960 
16,306,676 
11,213,661 

6,765,780 
1,374,947 
3,402,896 
17,638,941 

Acres. 

Aera. 

Acres. 
96,689,917 

Colorado 

20,354,600 

Idaho: 

Sees.  1-5  only 

10,646 

11,109 

638 

67,973 

1,620 

5,846,427 

Sec.  6 

4,370 

Montana.... 

29,686,126 
49,512,960 
15,883,343 
9,166,960 

6,664,460 
1,245,818 
3,401,816 
16,904,673 

81,021,603 
40,612,960 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

423,332 
2,071,661 

111,311 

129,129 

1,080 

634,268 

16,306,675 

Oregon 

24,960 

66,686 

3,833 
840 

11,270,840 

(Jtali: 

Sees.  1-6  only 

Sec.  6 

6,760,613 

1,876,787 

WA.<ftl)n{rton 

3,402,806 
17,674,003 

Wyomlriff 

36,962 

Total 

179,417,165 

11,030,598 

193,268 

190.254,495 

185,940 

1,620 

100,438,015 

I  Correction  of  previous  report. 

Metall^erous  classifications  (Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  grant  lands)^  July  1, 1910,  to  June  SO, 
1911— No  dassifications  July  i,  1911,  to  Nov.  SO,  1911. 


state. 

Mineral. 

Nonmln- 
eral. 

Total. 

MontAnffc 

Acres. 
130,386 
45,045 

Acres. 
21,722 
90,712 

Acres. 
152, 108 

Mftho 

130,357 

Total 

176,031 

112,434 

288,466 

APPENDIX  B. 

National  Park  Statistics. 

[Referred  to  on  pages  31  and  76  of  this  report.] 

Appropriations  and  revenues  of  national  parks  for  the  fiscal  years  1906-1911. 


Apf^pH.. 

Revenue. 

Total. 

YeUowBtone  National  Park: 

1906 

$7,500.00 
7,500.00 
8.000.00 
8,000.00 
8,000.00 
8,500.00 

$1,522.60 
2,808.96 
4,699.65 
4,790.20 
18, 188. 82 
23,420.13 

ig07 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

47.500.00 

65.4,30.26 

$102,930.26 

Yooemlte  National  Park: 

1906 

5,400.00 
5,750.00 
30,000.00 
30,000.00 
30,000.00 
62,000.00 

1,000.00 
9,193.04 
14,390.06 
16.051.17 
21,373.18 
35, 765. 48 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

103,150.00 

97,772.93 

260,922.93 
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AppropriationM  and  revenuei  of  national  parks  for  the  fiscal  years  1906-1911 — Continued- 


Apgnjpria. 

Revenue. 

TotaL 

Sequoia  NattorndPttk: 

19M 

810,000.00 
10,000.00 
15,550.00 
15,550.00 
15,550.00 
15,55a  00 

1807 

8150.50 
43.15 
46.57 
121.78 
255.65 

ig08 

1900 

1910 

1911 

88,200.00  1             636.65 

882.836.65 

0«iMnl  Qrant  NaUona  Park: 

1906 

3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 

3,ooaoo 

2,000.00 
2,000.00 

! 

1907 

1906 

63.75 

1909 

1910 

5a  00 
834.39 

1911 

12.000.00 

438.14 

12. 43114 

Crater  Lake  NaUonal  Park: 

1906 

3,000.00 
7,315.00 
8,000.00 

3,ooaoo 

3,000.00 

1 

1907-8 » 

25.00 

1909 

1910 

11.00 

3a  00 

1911 

19,815.00 

06.00 

19.aSL0O 

1907-8, 

7,500.00 
7,500.00 
7,500.00 
20,000.00 

1 

1900 

1910 

1911 

loaoo 

42,500.00 

loaoo 

43,60100 

Moont  Ratniar  Natkmal  Pait: 

1907 

2,5oaoo 

3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
8,000.00 

206.22 

170.00 

1,104.79 

8,953.79 

7,748.48 

190S 

1909 

1910 

1911 

14,50a00 

18,182.28 

82,682.38 

Wind  CaTe  National  Park: 

1906 

2,50a00 

4,4oaoo 

3,500.00 
2,500.00 
3,500.00 
2,500.00 

1907 

1908 

aoaoo 

1909 

1910 

840.75 
840.00 

1911 

16,900.00 

880.75 

17,78a  75 

PlaU  National  Parte: 

1906 

87,807.44 
178.00 

7,021.00 
272.00 

2,130.31 
422.75 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

5,000.00 

6,000.00 

47,331.50 

1          52,311.50 

Glaclor  National  PaA: 

1911 

i5,ooaoo 

826.88 

15,325.88 

418,066.00 

221,155.89 

m^mn 

Total  appropriationa 

8418.00.08 

^otairmnoef.., , , 

"."    221,ia.38 
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Name  of  i>ark. 


Yellowstone  National  Tark. . . 

Yosemlte  National  Park 

Sequoia  National  Park 

General  Grant  National  Park. 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park. 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park. . . . 

Crater  Lake  National  Park 

Wind  Cave  National  Park .... 

Piatt  National  Park 

BuUys  HiU  National  Park 

Hot  Springs  Reservation 

Glacier  National  Park 


1906 

igo7 

1906 

1909 

1910 

17, 182 

16,414 

19,542 

32,545 

19,675 

5,414 

7,102 

8,850 

13,182 

13,619 

700 

900 

1,251 

854 

2,407 

000 

1,100 

1,773 

798 

1,178 

1,786 

2,068 

3,511 

5,968 

8,000 

(») 

0) 

80 

165 

250 

1,800 

2,600 

6,275 

4,171 

6,000 

2,887 

2,751 

3,171 

3,216 

3,387 

(I) 

28,000 

28,000 

25,000 

«  25, 000 

m 

400 

250 

190 

190 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

120,000 



1 1 

19U 


23,054 
12,530 

3,114 

2,160 

10,306 

206 

>4,500 

3,887 
30,000 

S200 
130,000 
>4,000 


» No  record  kept. 


s  Estimate. 
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APPENDIX  0. 
Agriculture  in  Alaska. 

(Befemd  to  on  page  67  of  the  report] 

Depabtment  of  Aobioultube, 

OrFIOB  OF  THE  SeGBETABY, 

Washington,  November  IS,  1911. 
The  honorable  the  Seobetaby  of  the  Intebiob. 

My  Deab  Mb.  Secbetaby:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  November 
9,  I  will  state  that  this  department  has  been  studying  the  agricul- 
tural possibihties  of  Alaska  since  1897.  Experiment  stations  have 
been  established  at  a  ntmiber  of  places  and  there  are  such  institutions 
now  in  operation  at  Sitka  and  Kodiak,  representing  the  coast  r^on, 
and  at  Eampart  and  Fairbanks;  in  the  Yukon  and  Tanana  Valleys. 

The  station  at  Rampart  was  established  in  1900,  and  there  has  not 
been  a  season  since  then  when  most  of  the  varieties  of  oats  and  barley 
seeded  have  not  matured,  and  many  years  wheat  and  rye  have  also 
ripened.  Naturally,  great  differences  are  noted  for  different  varie- 
ties of  grain,  depending  on  the  origin  of  the  seed,  character  of  the 
season,  method  of  cultivation,  etc.  In  1909,  out  of  63  varieties  of 
cereals  sown,  65  ripened  their  entire  crop.  These  included  1  variety 
of  winter  wheat,  7  of  winter  rye,  27  of  spring  barley,  15  of  spring 
oats,  and  1  each  of  spring  wheat,  enmier,  and  spring  rye.  In  1910, 
32  varieties  of  spring  barley  and  20  out  of  23  varieties  of  oats  ripened 
their  entire  crop.  Ten  varieties  of  winter  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  all 
matured.  There  are  at  present  23  acres  under  cultivation  at  this 
station,  which  is  situated  at  approximately  65^  30^  north  latitude. 

At  the  Fairbanks  station,  which  is  near  the  town  of  that  name  and 
3^  30'  farther  south,  there  are  about  70  acres  imder  cultivation. 
Part  of  this  land  is  devoted  to  growing  oats  and  grass  for  hay,  some 
to  grain  experiments,  and  about  7  acres  were  in  potatoes  during  the 
past  summer.  The  work  at  the  Fairbanks  station  was  not  begun 
untU  in  1907,  and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibiUty  of  agriculture  on  a  farm  scale.  Grains  have  matured  here, 
and  there  has  been  no  trouble  in  making  hay  from  the  native  grasses 
or  from  oats  especially  sown  for  that  purpose.  Last  year  more  than 
SI  ,500  worth  of  station-grown  potatoes  were  sold,  and  this  year  the 
crop  of  7  acres  was  estimated  in  September  as  worth  fully  $3,000. 
At  both  the  Rampart  and  Fairbanks  stations  experiments  are  in 
progress  in  breeding  earUer  and  hardier  grains,  and  some  promising 
results  have  already  been  attained.  * 

At  Sitka,  where  the  headquarters  of  the  Alaska  stations  are  main- 
tained, the  investigations  are  confined  to  horticultural  operations. 
Varieties  of  all  the  hardy  garden  vegetables  have  been  tested  and 
those  best  suited  to  Alaskan  conditions  determined.  Through  these 
experiments  and  others  in  cooperation  with  the  branch  stations  and 
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indiyiduals  throughout  the  Territory,  it  is  possible  to  determine  what 
varieties  of  vegetables  are  best  suited  to  the  different  parts  of  die 
country.  Some  work  with  small  fruits  is  in  progress  at  Sitka,  and 
during  the  past  season  about  $65  worth  of  strawberries  were  sold 
from  plants  that  resulted  from  the  crossing  of  a  native  and  a  cultivated 
species  of  strawberry. 

On  the  island  of  Kodiak  experiments  with  live  stock  have  been  in 
pr<^e8s  since  1907,  when  there  were  assembled  11  head  of  cattla 
from  Kenaiy  6  from  Wood  Island,  and  19  purchased  in  the  StaUs. 
The  cattle  are  all  pedigreed  Galloways,  and  those  from  Wood  Island 
and  Kenai  were  purchased  in  Missouri  in  1906,  when  the  stock- 
breeding  project  was  b^un.  They  have  all  been  brought  togetha 
as  a  matter  of  economy,  and,  while  a  number  have  been  sold  and  othen 
have  died,  there  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  82 
head  of  pure-bred  Galloways  and  about  a  dozen  head  of  grade  cattla 
Some  work  has  been  done  at  this  station  with  sheep,  and  the  40  head 
of  the  original  flock  in  1910  have  increased  to  about  80.  During  the 
past  two  years  all  of  these  animals  have  been  wintered  almost  exclu- 
sively on  native  forage,  either  silage  or  hay,  about  100  tons  of  each 
having  been  made  each  year  from  wild  grasses.  In  1909  and  1910  the 
cattle  grazed  until  the  middle  of  December,  and  they  were  fed  from 
that  time  until  May,  when  the  beach  grass  afforded  some  grazing. 
By  June  10  the  pasturage  was  good,  and  all  stock  fattened  rapidly. 
The  Galloway  cattle  have  proved  well  adapted  to  the  coast  r^on, 
and  it  is  planned  to  give  them  a  trial  in  the  interior  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  only  stock  kept  at  the  Eampart  and  Fairbanks  stations  are 
horses,  and  no  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  making  sufficient  hay 
for  them. 

As  a  result  of  10  years'  active  work  this  Department  believes  in  the 
possibility  of  developing  an  agriculture  for  Alaska  that  will  be  com- 
parable with  that  of  Northern  Europe,  where  conditions  are  somewhat 
similar,  such  as  in  parts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Russia. 
It  is  believed  that  agriculture  will  supplement  any  other  industiy 
that  may  be  developed  in  Alaska,  and  it  is  possible  that  ultimatdy 
oats  and  barley  can  be  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  not 
only  local  demands,  but  a  surplus  for  exportation.  It  is  probable 
that  stock  raising  can  be  made  a  success  and  dairying  become  profit- 
able, as  the  period  of  winter  feeding  and  protection  is  not  much  if 
any  longer  than  is  now  required  in  many  other  regions  where  these 
industries  are  carried  on. 

The  Department  expects  to  continue  its  investigations  and  extend 
them  as  rapidly  as  its  resources  will  allow,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position 
to  give  de&iite  advice  on  all  agricultural  and  horticultural  matters 
relating  to  the  Territory. 

Sincerely,  yours,  James  Wilson, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ALASKA. 


Governoe's  Office, 
Juneau f  Alaska,  October  1, 1911. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  my  second 
annual  report,  covering  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30,  1911. 

I  have  given  a  somewhat  ample  discussion  of  sever^  subjects, 
by  reason  of  those  vital  and  urgent  needs  of  a  Territory  which  hereto- 
fore has  not  had  the  benefit  of  adequate  legislation  and  care  by 
Government. 

POPUIxAlTION. 

Any  considerable  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Territory 
must  await  a  more  liberal  governmental  policy  as  a  whole,  including 
a  revision  of  the  present  land  laws  and  the  enactment  of  new  ones; 
and,  furthermore,  in  some  measure,  a  more  considerate  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  press  and  people  in  the  States  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  Alaska  b^  highlv  capitalized  interests.  There  has  been 
no  gain  in  population  witnin  tne  last  year.  The  decennial  census, 
taken  last  year,  the  returns  of  which  are  about  to  be  published, 
showed  an  increase  as  compared  with  the  year  1900  of  only  764, 
including  both  whites  and  natives.  The  total  population  of  64,356 
is  about  equally  divided  as  between  whites  and  natives.  The 
present  density  of  white  population  is  about  1  person  to  19  square 
miles. 

Of  the  14  incorporated  towns  in  the  Territory  in  1910,  5  increased 
in  population  between  1900  and  1910;  5  decreased;  and  4  are  towns 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  former  year.  Iditarod,  a  new  town  of 
considerable  population,  incorporated  in  1911,  does  not  appear  in 
the  census  returns  of  1910  as  a  separate  division.  Of  all  the  principal 
white  settlements  or  mixed  white  and  native  settlements  appearing 
in  the  census  returns  of  last  year,  9  showed  an  increase  and  14  a 
decrease,  while  27  new  settlements  had  come  into  being  and  4  had 
disappeared.  The  9  places  which  increased  in  population  were 
Afognak,  Chignik,  Douglas,  Haines,  Ketchikan,  Ko(uak,  Seldovia, 
Treadwell,  and  Valdez,  and  the  14  which  decreased  were  Circle, 
Eagle,  Juneau,  Kenai,  Nome,  Nushagak.  Rampart,  St.  Michael, 
Sitka,  Skagway,  Unalaska,  Unga,  Wooa  Island,  and  WrangeU. 
Besides  the  places  included  in  uie  foregoing  statement,  the  latest 
census  returns  rive  a  population  slightly  m  excess  of  2,000  in  several 
''districts,''  widely  scattered  and  unorganized,  as  follows:  Chandalar, 
Forty  Mile,  Kantishna,  Mount  McKinley,  Nebesna,  Tanana  (district), 
and  Prince  WilUam  Sound. 

The  new  settlements  which  have  sprung  up  in  the  10-year  census 
period,  as  shown  by  the  population  returns,  are  Candle,  Chatanika, 
Uhena,  Copper  City,  Cordova,  CounciL  Deering,  Dishkakat,  Dome, 
EUamar,  Ester.  Fairbanks,  Garden  Island,  Graehl,  Hot  Springs, 
Diamna.  Katalla,  Knik,  Koyukuk,  Ophir,  Otter,  Petersburg,  Rich- 
mond, Seward,  Stevens^  Susitna,  and  Tiekel.  At  least  half  of  these 
new  settlements  experienced  a  decrease  in  population  in  the  later 
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years  of  the  decade,  some  of  the  people  having  returned  to  the 
States,  but  many  of  them  having  moved  on  to  other  places  in  the 
Territory  where  it  was  thought  better  opportunities  were  to  be  had 
in  mining  and  other  enterprises.  The  percentage  of  the  latter 
class  is  certainly  very  large,  and  the  change  is  constantly  taking 

J)lace.  This  is  a  condition  which  is  universally  recognized.  It 
orms  no  reflection  on  the  character  of  the  people  who  make  up  the 
population,  but  simply  characterizes  the  present  natural  conditions 
m  the  Territory — conditions  which  can  be  changed  to  some  extent 
by  beneficial  legislation,  but  which  will  be  changed  to  at  least  an 
equal  degree  by  the  natural  and  usual  evolution  which  takes  place 
in  a  new  country. 

ASSESSED  VALUATIONS  AND  TAXES, 

There  are  now  15  incorporated  towns  in  the  Territory,  one  of 
them  having  been  added  this  year.  One  of  the  towns,  incorporated 
some  years  ago,  voluntarily  does  not  exercise  any  powers  under 
its  incorporation.  Several  others  did  not  make  an  assessment  of 
taxable  property  or  levy  a  tax  tliis  year,  and  some  of  these  did  not 
last  year.  One  or  two  have  never  done  so.  In  these  cases  the 
municipal  expenses  are  defrayed  exclusively  from  the  funds  collected 
from  the  local  Uquor  licenses  and  occupation  licenses,  these  moneys 
being  paid  to  the  clerks  of  the  district  courts  and  by  them  turned 
over  to  the  treasurers  of  the  towns,  as  provided  by  law. 

The  9  incorporated  towns  which  caused  an  assessment  of  property 
to  be  made  and  a  tax  to  be  levied  this  year  report  a  total  assessed 
valuation  of  $7,669,047.  The  tax  rate  of  these  towns  ranges  fix)m 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  to  2  per  cent,  the  average  being  1.16  per  cent 
Five  in  the  same  list  of  9  towns  levied  a  tax  m  1910  also,  when  the 
assessed  valuation  aggregated  $3,706,518,  as  against  $3,174,004 
this  year.  Reports  from  Nome  and  Iditarod  have  not  yet  been 
received  by  this  office.  The  amount  of  taxable  property  in  the 
incorporated  towns  is  relatively  small,  and  it  is  not  increasing,  for 
reasons  the  same  as  tliose  which  are  holding  back  the  industrial 
and  commercial  development  of  the  Territory  as  a  whole.  The 
figures  relating  to  taxable  property  and  taxes  are  presented  in  the 


following  table 


Assessed  valuation  and  rate  of  taxation. 


Towns. 


Chena 

Cordova 

Douplas 

Eaple 

Fairt)anks.. 

Haines 

Iditarod.... 

Juneau 

Ketchikan. 

Nome 

Petersburg. 
SkaiTwav. . . 
TreiiduclL. 

Valdez 

Wrangoll... 


1910 


Assessed 
valuation. 


0) 

(') 
$3«.J,308 
2  125,000 


(0 
(») 
1,351.295 
641,915 
2,077,075 
(*) 

700,000 
(«) 
650,000 


Rate  of  ta.xa- 
tioQ. 


Iperc 

err.. 


0) 

(*) 

1  percent.. 
1  percent.. 
U  per  cent. 
(*) 

1  percent.. 

(•rr. 

2  per  cent.. 


1911 


valuation. 


(«) 

11,165,840 

285.000 

« 100,000 

3,037,203 

^'\ 
(•) 
1,341,875 
585,200 

1(2,000 
711,929 

2S0.000 
130,000 


Rate  oft) 


0) 

1  percent 

lj>erceiit 

2perceot 

r 

Iperceot 
1  per  cent 

I  per  cent 
iberoeot. 

2pero6ot 
1  per  cent 


»  No  valuation  made  and  no  tax  lovlod. 
*  Valuation  osliinutod  hut  no  tax  levied. 
»  Town  not  incorporated  until  1911. 


*  New  incorporation;  no  valuation  made  or  tax  leyied. 
*•  No  report  received  by  this  office. 

*  Incorporation  inactive. 
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IiABOR. 

There  has  been  a  fairly  active  demand  for  laborers  at  good  wages 
in  nearly  all  the  Alaska  towns  and  in  many  of  the  outlying  districts. 
The  whole  number  of  employed  was  smaller  than  last  year,  owing  to 
the  completion  of  the  Copper  River  Railroad.  There  has  been  no 
strike  or  other  serious  difficulty  involving  labor  during  the  year.  A 
table  showing  the  scale  of  wages  for  mechanics,  miners,  and  laborers, 
and  the  cost  of  living  is  transmitted  with  this  report.     (See  Appendix 

COMMERCE. 

The  products  of  Alaska  shipped  to  the  States  in  the  last  fiscal  year, 
other  tnan  gold  and  silver,  were  larger  in  value  than  in  any  prior 
year  in  the  history  of  the  Territory.  The  increase  as  compared  with 
1910  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  lar^e  production  of  canned  salmon, 
of  which  the  market  price  was  unusually  nigh,  and  of  copper  ore — the 
shipments  of  the  latter  being  suddenly  mcreased  upon  the  completion 
of  the  railroad  in  the  Copper  River  Valley.  The  total  shipments, 
other  than  those  of  precious  metals,  were  valued  at  $13,813^824,  as 
against  $12,349,462  in  1910.  The  copper  ore  shipments  will  mcrease 
very  largely  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  domestic  shipments  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  fiscal  year  1911  were  valued  at  $15,171,008, 
as  against  $18,401,849  in  the  year  before,  when  the  output  was  con- 
siderably larger. 

There  was  a  flailing  oflF  in  shipments  of  domestic  merchandise  from 
the  States  to  Alaska  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  total  being  smaller 
than  in  any  year  since  1906. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  coal  shipped  into  Alaska  from 
the  United  States  for  domestic  consumption,  but  an  increase  from 
foreign  countries.  The  value  of  coal  brought  in  from  both  sources 
was  shghtly  less  in  the  fiscal  year  1911  than  in  1910. 

A  general  summary  of  Alaska  commerce  for  each  year  since  1906 
is  given  in  the  following  tables: 

Domestic  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska^  1907-1911. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Coal  

$277,741 
.%5,991 
3,852,679 
5,0-^3,354 
829, 473 
7,211,855 

$182,942 
419,170 
4,824,509 
5,625,681 
733,281 
4,171,993 

$172,238 
611,110 
4,812.280 
6,730,895 
740.667 
5,119,255 

1  $208,359 
627,05.3 

6, 709.  .558 

5,930,196 
6M.821 

4,942,660 

1  $180,017 

Lumber 

648,447 

Hardware  and  machinery 

5,247,983 

Provisions 

4,946,378 

Liquors 

604,329 

All  other 

4,209,356 

Total    •                 

17,811,093 

15,957,576 

17,186,445 

17,972,647 

15,736,510 

1  Besides  the  domestic  coal  above  mentioned  there  was  foreign  coal  to  the  value  of  $356,435  imported  in 
1910,  and  to  the  value  of  $382,197  in  1911.  In  1911,  also,  there  were  shipments  of  336  tons  of  coke,  and  6,447 
tons  of  foreign  coal  shipped  to  Alaska  via  the  States. 

a  The  appendices  to  tne  Annual  Report  ol  the  Qovernor  of  Alaska  are  not  reprinted  in  this  publication. 
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DiatHbuHon  of  domestic  merehoTidise  shipped  Jrom  the  United  SUUes  to  AUuia,  1907-1911. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

19U 

Southeast  Alaska  as  for  west  as  Sitka 

Southvn  Alaska,  Yukatat  to  ITnalaska. . . . 

Bering  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean-all  points 

on  seaooast  except  St.  Michael 

$4,233,428 
2,968,515 

6,958,731 

4,660,419 

$4,613,006 
4,235,089 

3,964,548 

3,244,933 

$5,386,437 
4,256,676 

3,788,784 

3,754,548 

$4,439,244 
5,303,831 

3,804,219 

4,865,853 

$4,731,525 
4,021.560 

8,7S»,275 

8,228,160 

Yukon  River,  Including  St.  Michael  and 
Yukon  Basin 

Total 

17,811,093 

15,957,576 

17,186,445 

17,972,647 

16,736,510 

ValTie  of  merchandise  and  precious  metals  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the  United  StateSf 

1907-1911. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Salmon,  canned 

$8,423,146 
722,104 
1,267,621 
367,872 
646,652 
679,429 

$8,125,951 
800,165 
474,172 
138,989 
463,108 
915,412 

$9,972,316 
852,634 
455,118 
198, 192 
537,162 
1,044,933 

$9,434,046 
960,861 
165,566 
136,620 
674,764 
1,067,805 

$10,288,617 
887,165 

All  other  fish 

Copper  ore 

776,497 
113,772 

Whalebone 

Furs 

894,485 
1,35S,356 

Another 

Total 

12.106,824 

10,917,797 

13.055,355 

12,349,462 

18,811,834 

DOMESTIC  GOLD  AND  SILVER, 
aoid 

18,564,228 
19,474 

17,490,777 
13.007 

17,782,493 
19.383 

18,303,128 
8,721 

16,151,671 

Silver 

19,337 

Total 

18,683,702 

17,603.784 

17,801,876 

18,401,840 

15,171,00$ 

FOREIGN  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 
Gold 

6,837,839 
9,311 

3,337,338 
7,125 

3,464,200 
14,004 

3,865,978 
11,246 

3,n0,435 

Silver 

Total 

6,847,150 

3,344,463 

3,478,204 

3,877,224 

3,736,411 

Grand  total 

37,537,676 

31,766,044 

34,335,435 

34,628,536 

32,711.243 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

The  ofFicers  of  the  United  States  Geolorical  Survey  assigned  to 
duty  in  Alaska  have  continued  to  do  valuable  work,  and  I  leave  to 
them  all  detailed  statements  in  regard  to  recent  mining  develop- 
ments. A  list  of  their  published  reports  and  professional  papco^ 
appears  m  an  appendix  of  this  report,**  and  others  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  within  the  next  few  months. 

The  value  of  the  mineral  output  for  1911  has  not  been  authorita- 
tively estimated,  but  as  a  whole  it  probably  will  not  greatly  exceed 
that  of  1910.  The  copper  production  will  oe  much  larger,  owing  to 
the  be^nning  of  shipments  from  the  Copper  River  region  over  the 
new  railroad.  These,  however,  did  not  begin  until  April.  The 
actual  shipments  of  copper  ore  from  Alaska  in  the  fiscal  year  1911. 
as  shown  by  the  customs  records,  amounted  to  23,633  tons,  valued 
at  $776,497,  as  against  13,056  tons,  valued  at  $165,566.  in  1910. 
The  disproportionate  increase  in  values  presumably  was  due  to  the 
exceptionally  high  grade  of  the  Copper  Kiver,  ore,  but  the  figures, 
whicn  were  given  before  smelting,  are  not  accurate. 

a  Appendices  not  printed  in  this  publication. 
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The  gold  production  in  the  calendar  year  1910,  according  to  the 
latest  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  was  valued  at  $16,987,990, 
as  agamst  $20,339,600  in  1909.  The  silver  production,  chiefly 
incidental  to  gold  mining,  was  126,480  fine  ounces,  as  against  198,600 
fine  ounces  in  1909.  The  figures  for  1910  are  still  subject  to  correc- 
tion. 

The  most  notable  new  developments  in  precious  metal  operations 
have  been  in  the  Juneau  district,  in  the  Prince  WilHam  Sound  region, 
and  in  one  or  two  localities  in  the  lower  Yukon  Basin.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  important  auartz  activities  in  the  Fair- 
banks neighborhood  have  gone  forward  steadilv,  and  that  the  pros- 
pect of  profitable  lode  mining  there  is  certainly  no  less  bright  than 
it  was  a  year  ago.  ^  In  the  vicinity  of  Juneau  the  prospect  is  that  a 
large  mimng  operation,  destined  to  have  an  exceptionally  long  life,  will 
be  under  full  way  within  the  next  three  years.  One  company  is  now 
driving  a  tunnel  for  the  transportation  of  ore  to  the  beach  where,  it 
is  announced,  a  mill  with  150  stamps  is  to  be  installed.  The  bodies 
of  low-grade  gold  quartz  in  Silver  Bow  Basin,  which  are  distributed 
among  several  owners,  are  said  to  be  even  larger  than  those  on 
Douglas  Island,  where  the  largest  gold  mines  in  Alaska,  and  among 
the  largest  in  the  world,  are  situated.  Development  has  been 
hindered  by  litigation  over  titles  and  water  rights  m  this  and  other 
districts  and  by  "wildcat"  stock-selling  enterprises. 

The  outlook  on  the  eastern  side  of  Prince  William  Sound  is  bright- 
ened by  the  considerable  prospecting  activities  of  the  last  year, 
both  in  gold  and  copper.  The  Valdez  district,  where  one  highly 
successful  gold-quartz  mine  has  been  developed,  has  been  the  source 
of  much  activity  during  the  present  season,  and  there  has  been 
increased  prospecting  in  the  vicinity  of  Seward. 

The  placer  nelds  of  the  Iditarod  have  been  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing to  those  who  hoped  to  find  pay  on  a  large  number  of  creeks,  but 
the  operations  on  a  few  of  the  streams  have  been  highly  profitable. 
A  stampede  took  place  to  Ruby  Creek,  in  the  lower  Yukon  Valley, 
near  Anvik,  last  summer,  but  definite  reports  as  to  valuable  finds 
are  lacking  at  this  time. 

The  greatest  mining  activity  in  the  Seward  Peninsula  is  still 
centered  at  Nome,  where  operations  are  now  largely  confined  to 
dredging.  There  are  now  about  12  or  14  dredges  in  the  Nome  dis- 
trict, and  the  camp  is  still  prosperous,  the  center  of  a  considerable 
population. 

MINma  LAWS. 

The  serious  defects  in  the  general  mining  laws  as  appUed  to  Alaska 
are  becoming  still  more  apparent.  The  existence  of  provisions  which 
tend  to  retard  development  and  to  encourage  mere  speculation  has 
often  been  complained  of  by  intelligent  and  progressive  mining  men 
in  the  United  States.  In  Alaska  there  is  still  more  ground  or  com- 
plaint, for  the  owners  of  mining  claims  in  many  cases  reside  else- 
where, and  have  no  intention  of  operating  their  claims.  The  motive 
to  develop  as  a  condition  of  ownership — the  central  fact  in  the  activ- 
ities of  some  of  the  most  progressive  mining  States  in  other  parts  of  the 
world — is  entirely  wanting  in  Alaska,  liie  requirement  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  annual  assessment  work  be  done  does  not  answer  the 
purpose  of  development  at  all,  nor  would  it  do  so  even  if  the  pro- 
vision were  not  evaded  notoriously  in  many  instances.    Moreover, 
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the  amount  of  agsessment  work  recjuired  when  the  owners  of  eight 
mineral  claims  form  an  association  is  absurdly  &mall.  To  the  honest 
prospector  and  miner  actually  on  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  min- 
mg;  the  association  tract  so  far  as  the  provision  for  annual  assess- 
ment work  is  concerned  is  an  abomination.  I  quote  from  my  annual 
report  for  1910: 

According  to  the  present  practice  the  exercise  of  lowers  of  attorney  frequently 
retards  mineral  development.  This  is  true  when  claims  are  staked  in  a8Bociati«] 
tracts,  it  frequently  being  the  case  that  a  single  individual  holding  seven  powers  of 
attome>r  reserves  160  acres  of  placer  ground  and  holds  it  from  year  to  year  merely  by 
performing  $100  worth  of  assessment  work.    The  ground  is  often  held  for  specula  tire 

Surposes  only,  and  in  case  the  persons  who  gave  the  powers  of  attorney  are  nonred- 
ents  who  have  never  even  visited  Alaska  speculation  is  almost  certain  to  be  the 
motive  for  holding  the  claim. 

These  absentees  would  soon  lose  their  desire  to  speculate  if  a  law  were  enacted 
requiring  that  assessment  work  on  an  association  clami  be  performed  to  the  amount 
of  $100  for  each  individual  claim  of  20  acres.  That  there  is  no  such  law  at  present  is 
a  crying  evil,  and  the  interest  of  every  genuine  prospector  and  bona  fide  resident  in 
Alaska  demands  that  the  evil  be  mitigated. 

Also,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  tJie  bad  effects  of  absenteeism  and  speculation, 
the  time  within  which  assessment  work  must  be  done  should  be  shortened.  At  present 
it  is  possible  for  the  owner  of  a  location  made  in  January  of  any  year — and  the  owner 
may  DO  a  nonresident  who  has  merely  given  a  power  of  attorney  for  speculative  pur- 
poses— to  hold  a  placer  claim  almost  two  years  without  performing  or  paying  for  any 
assessment  work  whatever. 

Other  changes  in  the  law  have  been  suggested,  about  which  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion;  but  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion 
among  mining  men  in  the  Territory  that  no  good  ground  exists  for 
opposing  such  mocUfications  as  the  foregoing.  Under  existing  con- 
ditions, development  is  discouraged  by  a  variety  of  causes;  but  one 
of  the  worst  or  these  is  the  frequent  and  long  drawn  out  litigation 
in  the  courts  over  mining  claims  and  water  rights,  which  the  preset 
system  induces. 

FISHERIES. 

Next  to  mining,  the  fisliing  industry  is  the  most  productive  in  the 
Territory,  and  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  value  of  the  products 
in  1910  and  1911  it  is  probably  the  most  profitable  as  well. 

In  the  calendar  year  1910  there  were  employed  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  fisheries  15,620  persons,  an  mcrease  of  3,032  over 
1909.  Of  these,  6,836  were  whites,  4,147  Indians,  and  4.637  orientals. 
The  most  gratifying  feature  is  the  lai^e  increase  in  tne  number  of 
whites  and  natives  employed,  as  all  the  natives  and  many  of  the 
whites  are  permanent  residents  of  Alaska.  The  tendency  of  this 
industry  is  more  and  more  to  disprove  the  reckless  statements  spread 
broadcast  that  the  cannery  men  "  take  everything  out  and  leave  nothing 
in"  the  Territory.  The  call  is  always  for  native  labor,  but  the  supply 
of  trained  workers  does  not  equal  tlie  demand.  Not  only  to  meet  a 
very  large  pay  roll,  but  for  the  purchase  of  salmon  cases  and  other 
materials,  the  cannery  men,  altnough  usually  not  residents  them- 
selves, cverv  year  leave  a  large  percentage  of  their  total  expendi- 
tures in  Alaska,  where  the  money  enters  mto  the  channels  of  local 
business. 

The  total  investment  in  the  fisheries  last  year  was  $20,711,422. 
The  finished  product  was  214,536,433  pounds,  naving  an  export  value 
of  $13,259,859,  an  increase  of  12,553,195  pounds  and  $2,078,471 
over  1909. 
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Salmon. — Owing  to  the  further  increase  in  market  value  of  all 
grades  of  canned  salmon,  the  season  just  closed  has  been  the  most 
profitable  in  the  history  of  this  industry.  YPliile  the  runs  in  Nu- 
shagak  and  Chignik  Bays,  Karluk,  and  iii  the  northern  part  of  south- 
eastern Alaska  did  not  come  up  to  expectations,  those  m  other  parts 
of  the  Territory  more  than  made  up  the  shortage,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  pack  of  canned  salmon  was  the  lai^est  ever  produced.  The 
statistics  are  not  yet  complete,  but  the  pack  was  2,876,000  cases  of 
4  dozen  1 -pound  cans  each.  Thirteen  more  canneries  were  operated 
than  in  1910,  and  it  is  certain  that  more  canneries  will  be  constructed 
this  winter  for  operation  in  1912. 

Halihvi, — ^The  highly  profitable  prices  realized  for  fresh  halibut  in 
1909  caused  an  enormous  increase  Fast  year  and  this  year  in  the  num- 
ber of  steamers  and  gasoline  vessels  engaged  in  that  kind  of  fishing. 
The  catch  as  reported  in  1910  was  21,579,289  pounds,  vdued  at 
$808,010,  as  agamst  5,189,924  pounds  valued  at  $195,529  in  1909. 
Part  of  this  great  increase  was  due  to  the  change  jn  headquarters  of 
the  New  En^and  FishCo.'s  fleet  of  steamers  from  Vancouver,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  to  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  thus  bringing  them  within  the 
scope  of  our  fishery  report.  It  is  probable  that  when  this  year's 
work  13  finished  a  material  increase  in  product  will  be  shown  as  com- 
pared with  1910.  In  addition  to  the  local  fleet,  maiiy  Puget  Sound 
Ewer  vessels  visit  southeastern  Alaska  during  the  period  fromSeptem- 
r  to  March,  inclusive,  when,  owing  to  stormy  weather  and  a  scarcity 
of  fish,  it  is  not  safe  or  profitable  to  visit  the  banks  off  the  Washington 
coast.  In  1910  this  fleet  was  composed  of  60  vessels,  and  its  catch 
in  Alaskan  waters  (with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  steamers) 
amounted  to  4,414,555  pounds,  valued  at  $158,260.  There  is  no 
record  available  here  of  what  the  steamers  caught,  since  they  carry 
the  fish  direct  to  their  home  ports. 

This  year  the  steamship  Albatross,  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
devote  some  weeks  to  a  detailed  survey  of  the  waters  adjacent  to 
the  coast  of  Alaska,  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  and  productive- 
ness of  the  halibut  resources  of  these  waters.  It  is  hoped  this  work 
will  be  continued.  The  results  of  this  survey  will  be  published  for 
the  information  of  fishermen. 

Cod. — ^The  fishing  stations  in  central  Alaska,  as  well  as  the  Pu^et 
Sound  and  San  Francisco  fleets,  which  are  engaged  in  the  cod  fishenes 
in  the  waters  of  central  Alaska  and  in  Bering  Sea,  met  with  good  suc- 
cess this  season.  This  industry  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  much 
expansion. 

Herring, — ^The  Alaska  herring  is  becoming  more  popular  each  year 
as  an  article  of  food,  two  new  jwants  for  its  preparation  being  erected 
this  year,  while  one  salmon  nuld-curing  plant  was  converted  to  this 
purpose.  Large  q^uantities  are  also  annually  marketed  for  bait  in 
the  haUbut  and  kmg  salmon  fisheries.  Objection  is  voiced  by  the 
king  salmon  trollers  and  by  those  who  catch  herring  for  food  and  for 
bait  to  the  large  consumption  of  herring  in  the  manufacture  of  fer- 
tilizer and  oil.  The  use  of  valuable  food  fishes  for  these  purposes  is 
an  egregious  example  of  waste.  This  fact  is  emphasized  by  a  recent 
report  that  the  Japanese  Government  is  in  the  market  for  several 
thousand  tons  of  drv  salted  herring  for  Army  rations. 

Fish  oU. — ^Two  plants  for  the  extraction  of  oil  from  the  livers  of 
pm4  sharks  and  dogfish  began  operations  this  year  and  have  b^Q 
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successful.  As  both  species  are  almost  worthless  for  food,  while  the 
dogfish  is  an  enemy  oi  the  salmon  and  other  food  fishes,  their  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  oil  will  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  other 
fisheries. 

Whales, — For  several  years  a  large  plant  for  extracting  oil  and 
making  fertilizer  from  whales  has  been  in  operation  at  Tyee,  on 
Admiralty  Island.  This  year  most  of  the  machinery  was  moved  to 
barges  and  the  plant  converted  into  a  floating  one,  which  has  been 
operated  successfulljr  in  the  waters  of  central  and  southeastern 
Alaska  in  the  extraction  of  oil,  the  making  of  fertilizer  being  tempo- 
rarily abandoned.  Several  persons  are  considering  the  advisability 
of  building  and  operating  similar  plants. 

PBOTECTION  OF  FISHEBIES. 

The  fisheries  of  the  Territory  are  a  far  more  valuable  resource  than 
the  forests,  and  in  fact  are  productive  of  more  wealth  at  present  than 
any  other  source  except  the  mines.  The  forests  are  being  protected 
by  means  of  regulatory  measures  which  are  somewhat  poony  suited 
to  the  region  and,  on  the  whole,  too  restrictive  in  their  nature.  The 
forest  relations  do,  nevertheless,  effect  the  main  purpose  of  conserva- 
tion, whUe  the  fishery  regulations — or  rather  the  lack  of  certian  r^:u- 
lations — assuredly  do  not.  Our  British  Columbia  neighbors  furnish 
an  example  of  superior  measures  for  fishery  protection,  just  as  they 
do  in  the  building  of  lighthouses  to  protect  their  commerce.  In 
British  Columbia  no  salmon  cannery  can  be  established  until  a  hcense 
or  permit  therefor  has  been  granted  by  executive  authority,  nor  will 
such  a  license  or  permit  be  issued  in  case  it  shall  appear  that  another 
cannery  in  the  location  applied  for  would  result  in  imwarranted 
depletion  of  the  supply  of  fish.  By  this  means  and  o&ers  overfishing 
is  very  carefully  guarded  against. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  restriction  in  Alaska  the  sahnon  fisheries 
in  some  parts  of  the  Territory  are  in  grave  danger  from  overfishing. 
Power  to  restrict  the  number  of  cannenes  in  any  neighborhood  when- 
ever such  restriction  appears  necessary  to  conserve  me  supply  of  fish 
would  seem  to  be  an  elementary  requirement  of  proper  supervision 
and  control  by  the  Government.  I  have  just  called  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  new  canneries  during  the  last  year. 
Others  are  to  be  started  next  season,  and  there  is  abready  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  suitable  locations  for  fishing,  which  means  that  the 
cannery  interests  are  crowding  each  other.  The  neatest  and  most 
immediate  need  for  a  movement  looking  toward  conservation  of 
resources  in  Alaska  to-da^  is  the  need  of  protecting  the  supply  of 
food  fishes.  If  the  coal  nelds  are  opened  tx)  development  they  will 
in  some  remote  age  cease  to  be  productive,  but  the  fisheries  will  prove 
inexhaustible  if  greed  is  not  allowed  to  destroy  them. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  advice  already  given  by  the  agents  of 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  Alaska,  and  concurred  in  by  the  Secretaiy 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  be  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
again,  to  the  end  that  the  following  measure,  proposed  by  them  last 
year,  may  be  enacted: 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  erect,  maintain,  or  operate  in  Alaska  any  new  establiali- 
ment  for  canning  or  otherwise  preserving  for  commercial  use  any  salmon  or  other  t^ 
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or  fishery  product,  or  to  increase  the  capacity  of  anv  such  existing  establishment,  or 
to  reopen  and  operate  any  such  establishment  which  nas  remained  closed  for  the  period 
of  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  passage  of  this  act,  without  first  obtaining 
the  approval  in  writing  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor:  Provided,  however, 
That  in  the  case  of  salmon-packing  establishments  approval  shall  be  withheld  only 
when  in  his  judgment  the  fisning  operations  and  investigations  in  the  region  adjacent 
to  the  proposed  location  indicate  tnat  the  number  of  salmon  taken  is  larger  than  the 
reproductive  increase  of  salmon  from  adjacent  spawning  grounds:  And  provided  fuT- 
ther,  That  in  case  approval  is  withheld  the  applicant  interested  shall  upon  demand  be 
given  a  hearing,  of  which  he  shall  be  notified  at  least  thirty  days  previously. 

Other  means  of  control  and  chanees  in  governmental  policy 
regarding  the  fisheries  are  needed  bacUy.  The  present  method  of 
taxation  is  not  scientific,  but  as  long  as  gross  output  continues  to  be 
the  sole  basis  of  taxation  the  effort  should  be  to  render  this  system 
as  nearly  equitable  as  can  be.  The  taxing  of  all  kinds  of  canned 
salmon,  without  regard  to  the  value  of  the  particular  kind,  uniformly 
at  4  cents  per  case  is  a  crude  method.  It  is  probable  that  no  tax  on 
canned  salmon  should  be  less  than  4  cents,  but  the  tax  on  red  salmon 
should  certainly  be  at  least  twice  that  figure.  It  Is  urgently  neces- 
sary that  a  scale  of  taxes,  varying  according  to  the  kind  and  value 
of  the  fish,  be  established  by  amendment  of  the  present  law.  The 
salmon  cannery  men  pay  taxes  at  present  somewhat  in  excels  of 
$100,000  per  annum.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that  a  just  revision 
of  the  S3^stem  of  taxation  upon  gross  output  would  yield  a  revenue 
almost  u  not  quite  twice  as  large. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  practice,  which  ought  to  be 
regarded  by  the  law  as  criminal,  of  usmg  a  vast  store  of  food  fishes 
(herring)  for  fertilizer  and  oil.  It  is  impossible  honestly  to  urge  any 
consideration  in  favor  of  this  mdustry. 

The  system  of  tax  rebates  as  a  reward  for  maintaining  private 
salmon  hatcheries  sliould  be  abandoned.  The  maintenance  of  fish 
hatcheries  is  a  legitimate  and  customary  function  of  Government, 
and  the  stout  opposition  to  the  policy  of  remitting  the  taxes  of 
cannery  men  on  account  of  hatchery  maintenance  which  was  voiced 

t'ust  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  present  law  should  have  prevailed. 
Jnder  the  present  system  the  Grovemment  is  simply  keeping  its 
money  in  the  wrong  pocket,  and  not  a  very  secure  pocket  at  that. 
AH  salmon  taxes  should  be  paid,  and  by  at  legist  so  mucli  as  the 
Federal  Treasury  is  enriclied  thereby  expenditures  for  the  supj)ort 
of  Government  hatcheries  should  be  authorized.  Then  there  will  be 
no  question  of  effective  supervision  of  hatcheries,  and  the  public  will 
get  money's  worth  for  its  money. 

The  supervision  of  fishing  operations  by  agents  of  the  Government 
is  as  effective  as  it  can  be  umier  the  present  system  and  laws,  but  at 
least  one  or  two  more  agents  in  Alaska  should  be  provided,  and 
facilities  furnished  for  rendering  their  work  effective.  The  salmon 
agents  in  a  territory  as  large  as  tnis  should  not  be  expected  to  depend 
on  regular  means  of  transportation  which  frequently  do  not  reach 
the  particular  locations  where  inspection  is  reouired,  or  even  upon 
expensive  chartered  vessels.  Two  fast  power  boats  should  be  pro- 
viaed  for  the  waters  of  soutlieastem  Alaska,  one  for  Bristol  Bay  and 
one  for  the  central  coast  region. 
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FORESTS  AND  TIMBER. 

The  forest  reserves  in  Alaska  are  extensive,  but  the  timber^  g«H 
erallv  speaking,  is  not  of  a  superior  quality.  Of  course  the  timber 
is  of  great  local  value,  especiallv  for  pilmg^  salmon  cases,  roudi 
dimension  lumber,  and  firewood,  but  its  conservation  for  use  shoim 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  very  general  provisions,  elastic  in  thrir 
nature,  rather  than  by  a  set  of  regulations  similar  to  those  whidi 
apply  to  forests  of  superior  timber  located  in  places  tributary  to 
large  markets  in  the  States.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  practice 
of  the  principle  that  the  consumer  should  be  required  to  pay  a  reason- 
able amount  for  the  use  of  the  forests  which  belong  to  the  public, 
but  frequent  and  just  complaints  arise  from  the  delays  caused  by  a 
cumbersome  and  slow  system  of  rules  and  administration.  SuA 
delays  are  especially  costly  in  a  frontier  region,  where  development 
is  slow  and  expensive  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  thtt 
can  be  found.  Some  improvement  in  the  regulations  and  methods 
of  administration  have  been  effected  within  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

Outside  lumber  competes  constantly  with  Alaska  lumber  in  the 
local  market.  Not  including  firewood,  the  lumber  brou^t  into 
Alaska  from  the  States  for  domestic  consumption  forms  probably 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  or  lumber  consumed  in 
the  Territory.  The  shipment  of  native  lumber  from  Alaska,  exceDt 
from  the  forest  reserves^  is  prohibited  by  law;  lumber  is  rar^ 
exported  and  its  value  is  insignificant. 

The  timber  cut  on  the  forest  reserves  in  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted 
to  28,147,640  board  feet,  and  the  stumpage  charges  were  $29,975.07. 
The  total  collections  of  money  on  account  of  the  use  of  forest  reserves 
and  their  products  were  $39,917.35,  and  the  expenses  of  administering 
the  reserves,  which  amounted  to  $27,581.70,  were  69  per  cent  of  the 
receipts. 

The  work  of  examining  the  present  forost  reserves,  which  was 
made  without  full  prior  examination  as  to  the  timber  resources, 
should  be  taken  up  actively  with  a  view  of  restoring  unforested  areas 
to  the  public  domain. 

By  reason  of  the  excessive  rainfall  in  the  coastal  region,  which  b 
most  heavily  timbered,  forest  fires  in  that  part  of  the  Territory  are 
infrequent.  The  dry  summer  of  1911,  however,  was  marked  by 
destructive  fires  north  of  Skagway  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Haines. 
At  the  latter  point  the  soldiers  from  Fort  William  H.  Seward  per- 
formed valuable  service  in  putting  out  the  fire. 

AGRICULTURE. 

There  has  been  so  much  discussion  in  very  recent  years  about 
what  has  been  termed  the  "possibilities  of  agriculture"  in  Alaska 
that  a  brief  statement  of  the  several  phases  of  this  discussion  may 
be  useful.  The  possibilities  of  agriculture  were  admitted  by  onfy 
a  few  persons — even  of  those  faimliar  with  local  conditions — 10  or 
12  years  ago.  There  were  many  who  disbelieved  then  who  haie 
themselves  recently  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  raising  gardei 
crops  and  even  some  of  the  grains.  As  early  as^  1906  gardening  had 
become  common  throughout  the  Territory,  even  in  some  of  the  settle- 
ments north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.    At  present  no  doubt  is  expressed 
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by  anybody  in  Alaska  as  to  the  "possibflities  of  agriculture,"  and 
tne  local  pride  of  residents  eveirwnere  in  their  gardens  and  small 
farms  is  one  of  the  significant  tacts  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
visitors  from  the  States.  The  general  aiscussion  of  the  subject  at 
this  time  has  narrowed  down  to  the  question,  not  of  the  adaptability 
of  climate  and  soil  as  was  formerly  the  case,  but  of  the  extent  to 
which  farming  may  be  profitably  carried  on,  interior  transportation 
and  markets  being  considered.  The  feasibility  of  raising  wheat, 
except  in  a  small  experimental  way,  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  but 
the  successful  raising  of  barley,  oats,  hay,  vegetables,  and  live  stock 
has  been  well  demonstrated.  The  greatest  question  now  is  that  of 
markets  to  make  farming  profitable  for  settlers,  and  among  those 
persons  who  are  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  Territory  this  is 
almost  the  only  question  left. 

It  is  not  generally  expected  that  Alaska  will  become  for  many 
generations,  if  indeed  ever,  a  great  agricultural  export  region,  or 
that  it  will  hold  out  any  inducement  to  the  kind  of  farmers  who 
have  made  farming  a  groat  and  profitable  business  in  such  regions  as 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  and  the  Prairie  States.  With  the 
expansion  of  the  lode-mining  industry  and  other  activities  more 
stable  than  placer  mining,  and  with  tfie  establishment  of  improved 
means  of  transportation,  the  Territory  wiU  invite  a  hardy  class  of 
settlers  such  as  have  tilled  the  soil  of  northern  Europe  successfully 
for  centuries.  The  railroads  and  wagon  roads  are  too  few  and 
inextensive  and  most  of  the  towns  too  small  and  isolated  to  invite 
agriculturalists  whose  success  depends  vitally  upon  transportation 
and  markets. 

In  places  where  these  prime  conditions  are  not  conspicuously  lack- 
ing, and  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns,  market  gardening  is 
being  carried  on  now  with  much  success.  All  the  vegetables  which 
are  commonly  raised  in  New  England  and  in  the  Middle  States  thrive 
in  Alaska,  even  in  the  coast  region. 

The  local  markets  have  already  felt  the  effect  of  domestic  produc- 
tion, as  is  well  known  in  some  of  the  principal  towns.  The  shipments 
of  potatoes  from  the  States  to  Alaska  in  the  fiscal  year  1911  were 
smaller  by  25,149  bushels  than  in  1910;  of  hav,  by  2,155  tons;  of 
beans  and  peas,  by  7,322  bushels ;  and  of  onions,  by  964  bushels.  The 
decrease  in  these  shipments  was  certainly  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
increased  domestic  production.  The  imports  of  some  of  these  articles 
were  also  smaller  in  1910  than  in  1909. 

At  Fairbanks,  which  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  middle  Norway,  an 
agricultural  fair  was  held  last  month,  exhibits  being  made  of  a  great 
variety  of  native  farm  products,  including  ripe  gram,  both  thrashed 
and  in  sheaf.  Prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  specimens  of  grain, 
vegetables,  cattle,  and  poultry.  The  exhibition,  wnich  was  arranged 
on  a  large  scale,  was  a  nighly  creditable  one.  Some  of  the  products 
from  this  fair,  with  others  gathered  elsewhere,  are  to  be  exhibited  in 
New  York,  at  the  American  Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition  next 
month,  and  probably  under  similar  auspices  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in 
December. 

The  experimental  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Alaska 
has  been  carried  on  with  success  during  the  year.  There  is  no  longer 
any  occasion  for  pursuing  experiments  in  general  agriculture  or  gap- 
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dening  in  southeastern  Alaska.  The  continuance  of  experiments  with 
wheat  and  other  grains  in  the  interior  of  the  Territory  is  a  matter  of 
great  economic  importance,  in  order,  first,  that  the  question  of  de- 
veloping a  strain  oi  wheat  of  strong  stalk  which  will  surely  mature  in 
the  short  season  may  be  settled  once  for  all;  and,  second,  that  the 
best  varieties  of  barley  and  oats  may  be  determined.  No  further  ei- 
periments  with  garden  vegetables  are  necessary,  for  it  is  amply  dem- 
onstrated that  there  are  no  finer  vegetables  anywhere  than  are 
grown  here.  One  experimental  station  may  profitably  continue  its 
work  in  developing  the  best  varieties  of  berries,  although  the  success 
of  such  •experiments  can  not  be  a  question  in  regions  where  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  currants,  and  cranberries  are  indigenous  and  grow 
wild  iu  great  profusion.  Efforts  should  be  directed  largely  toward  the 
demonstration  of  grain-raising  possibilities  in  the  interior  valleys  in 
several  wddely  separated  localities,  and  in  experiments  with  live  stock 
in  other  places  than  in  a  single  locality  on  the  coast. 

GRAZING  AND  LIVE  STOCK. 

The  luxuriant  growth  of  grasses  in  the  great  territory  smrounding 
Cook  Inlet,  as  well  as  in  other  favored  regions  where  the  winter  climate 
is  comparatively  mild,  iuduces  the  belief  that  stock  raising  will  even- 
tually become  a  profitable  industry.  Although  products  of  the  soil 
may  never  enter  mto  the  export  trade  of  Alaska  to  any  considerable 
extent,  the  same  is  not  to  be  said  of  beef  and  mutton.  The  grazing 
areas  are  of  large  extent,  and  ia  several  localities  cattle  and  even 
horses,  having  been  left  at  the  end  of  the  working  season  to  shift  for 
themselves,  have  survived  the  winter  without  artificial  shelter. 
Grasses  and  all  the  other  forms  of  j)lant  life  common  to  the  northern 
temperate  zone  grow  with  great  .rapidity  in  Alaska.  In  the  interior 
valleys,  in  the  vicinity  of  former  mining  or  construction  camps,  are 
commonly  ^oon  scattered  patches  of  timothy  wliich  sprung,  years  ago, 
from  the  seed  of  hay  brought  from  the  States  for  horse  feed,  the  roots 
of  wliich  have  never  been  winterkilled.  White  clover  grows  wild 
even  where  in  the  Territory  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

With  stock  raising  as  with  agriculture  in  Alaska,  the  question  is  not 
one  of  adaptability,  but  slnij)ly  of  the  time  when  the  land  shall  be 
needed  and  markets  made  available. 

SEAL.  FISHERIES. 

vSoaling  ()])eratious  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  have  been  carried  on  by 
agents  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  during  the  last  year, 
only  a  moilerate  niimher  of  seals  (males  only)  having  been  killed,  and 
ever\^  r(\i::;n-(l  shown  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  herds.  The  details 
of  tlios(^  operations  do  not  fall  watliin  the  scope  of  this  report. 

It  is  coiiCulently  hoped  that  the  international  agreement  recently 
closed  will  have  tlio  result  not  only  of  protecting  the  seals  from  indis- 
criminate slaughter  outside  the  3-mile  hmit,  but  partly  relieve  our 
Government  from  the  expensive  patrol  system. 

FUR-BEARINO  ANIMALS. 

Owing  to  the  inadeciuate  j)rotection  of  certain  species  of  lur-bearing 
animals,  the  annual  out])iit  of  furs  in  Alaska  is  gradually  decreasing. 
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The  new  fur  regulations  promulgated  under  the  broad  provisions  of  the 
fiu'-seal  law  are  beneficial,  but  require  amendment  in  certain  particu- 
lars. In  the  interest  of  economy,  as  well  as  general  efficiency,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  fur-bearing  animals  and 
the  law  for  the  protection  of  game  should  be  placed  under  one  head. 
The  maintenance  of  a  separate  force  of  wardens  by  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries and  by  the  governor's  office  does  not  make  for  the  greatest  general 
efficiency,  and  the  double  system  is  imduly  expensive.  An  mtima- 
tion  of  the  present  incongruous  condition  is  given  when  it  is  stated 
that  brown  bears  are  denominated  as  game,  and  are  protected  by  the 
game  regulations  of  the  governor's  office,  while  black  bears  are  re- 

farded  as  fur-bearing  animals,  subject  to  the  regulations  administered 
y  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.     Yet  the  workings  of  nature  are  such  that 
oi  the  same  Utter  some  bears  are  black  and  others  are  brown. 

PROTECTION   OF  GAME. 

The  number  of  himters  of  big  game  who  come  to  Alaska  each  year 
from  the  States  and  from  foreign  countries  is  increasing  gradually. 
These  hunters  generall}^  have  shown  a  disj)osition  to  comply  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  game-protection  act.  The  residents  of  Alaska 
as  a  whole  respect  the  chief  purpose  of  the  law,  and  no  doubt  appre- 
ciate that  the  administration  of  it  has  in  view  the  primar}^  idea  that 
game  animals  are  for  the  uses  of  the  people  as  food — those  uses  to  be 
properly  controlled  so  that  the  supply  of  game  meat  may  he  con- 
served. Game  meat  is  relied  upon  as  a  staple  source  of  food  supply 
in  many  districts  where  it  is  eith(T  impossible  or  extremi^ly  expensive* 
to  import  beef,  mutton,  and  pork. 

Respect  for  the  law  and  its  administration  would  be  increased, 
however,  if  some  of  the  serious  defects  and  inconsistencies  now  founa 
in  the  game-protection  act  should  be  cured  by  amendatory  legislation. 
These  matters  have  been  fully  discussed  in  reports  from  this  office 
and  will  be  dealt  with  further  in  my  annual  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  the  administration  of  the  game  law. 

COAL.  LANDS- 

Since  one  of  the  principal  coal  fields  has  been  visited  within  the  last 
few  weeks  bv  the  S(»cretary  of  the  Interior,  and  both  of  the  j)rincipal 
fields  have  been  examuied  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
at  the  express  mstance  of  the  Secretarv,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  a  wide  discussion  of  the  coal-land  question  at  this  time. 
The  prime  importance  of  providing  a  means  by  which  coal  mining 
in  this  Territory  may  be  made  possible  under  the  law  is  generally 
appreciated.  That  present  coal  claimants  should  be  treated  strictly 
according  to  the  merits  of  their  respective  claims  is  not  denied;  while 
the  certainty  that  the  patenting  of  any  number  of  the  existing  claims 
would  fail  to  bring  complete  solution  of  the  fuel  problem  in  Alaska  is 
well  recognized. 

In  general  I  would  repeat  the  views  on  this  subject  submitted  in 
my  annual  report  for  1910,  but  recent  closer  examination  of  the  coal 
fields  has  by  no  means  increased  the  estimate  of  their  value,  and  the 
late  utilization  of  California  oil  for  fuel  has  introduced  a  new  factor 
which  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  even  the  local  market 
possibilities  surrounding  the  native  coal  supply. 
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The  total  amounts  and  values  of  coal  shipped  into  Alaska  during 
the  fiscal  year,  taken  from  the  customs  records,  were  as  follows: 


Origin. 

Tons. 

Valii& 

United  States 

30,367 

79,063 

6,447 

1175,06 

Forpign  counting 

3S2.IS7 

Fofeign  countries  via  United  States .. 

56,90 

Totftl 

115,807 

614,  m 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  shipments  of  336  tons  of  coke, 
valued  at  $4,091. 

The  open-market  prices  at  which  bituminous  coal  was  sold  at  se?- 
eral  of  the  towns  on  the  seacoast  of  Alaska  were  as  follov^-s,  these 
including  the  charge  for  delivery  to  the  premises  of  the  consumer. 
The  prices  are  for  long-ton  weights,  except  at  Juneau  and  Skagwaj: 
Juneau,  $10;  Ketchikan,  $11.50;  Skagway,  $13;  Wrangell,  $14; 
Unalaska,  $15;  Cordova,  $17.50;  Nome,  $21.30.  Since  the  expense 
of  transportation  is  very  high,  wood  instead  of  coal  is  used  in  the 
interior  towns. 

INSANE. 

The  number  of  Alaska  insane  persons  cared  for  in  the  asylum  was 
145  on  July  16  last,  as  against  120  on  the  same  date  in  1910.  There 
was,  however,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  patients  in  1910  as  com- 

f)ared  with  1909.  The  numbers  under  treatment  in  the  July  Quarter 
or  the  last  four  years  is  shown  as  follows:  One  hundred  and  lour  in 
1908;  132  in  1909;  120  in  1910;  145  in  1911.  The  high  ratio  of 
insanity  is  to  be  attributed,  no  doubt,  to  the  rigors  of  life  m  the  more 
isolated  settlements  and  to  the  hardships  encountered  by  prospectors 
and  miners  in  remote  districts. 

The  Morningside  Asylum,  Tabor  Heights,  Portland,  Oreg.,  where 
the  Alaska  insane  are  being  cared  for  under  a  five-year  contract  with 
the  Government,  has  been  inspected  at  proper  intervals  by  agents  of 
the  Interior  Department  and  will  be  examined  again  at  an  early  date 
by  this  office. 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

The  administration  by  the  governor's  office  of  the  public  schools 
outside  of  incorporated  towns  has  been  made  more  economical  and 
more  generally  effective  by  the  adoption  of  regulations  governing 
the  conduct  of  these  schools  by  the  several  local  school  boards.  A 
simple  system  of  auditing  school  treasurers'  accoimts  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  annual  estimates  of  expenses  are  being  carefully  exam- 
ined. Nevertheless,  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance  was  larg^  in 
the  school  year  1910-11  than  in  the  last  preceding  year-r-due  chiefly 
to  the  establishment  of  valuable  manual  training  departments  in 
the  large  schools  at  Kodiak  and  on  Wood  Island.^  The  maintenanoe 
of  schools  in  small  settlements  in  this  Territory  is  relatively  expen- 
sive, but  the  object  of  affording  schools  equal  in  efficiency  to  tnoee 
to  be  found  in  places  of  the  same  size  in  the  States  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  maintenance  cost  and  other  statistics  of  the  schods 
outside  of  incorporated  towns  in  the  last  two  school  years  are  shown 
in  the  following  table.  Two  schools  were  transferred  to  newly  incor- 
porated towns  last  year  and  three  new  schools  were  established. 
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School  yew  100»-10. 


Pupils  of 
school 


Cost  of 
malnte- 


Term 
(months). 


School  year  1910  11. 


Papils  of 
school 
age. 


Cost  of 
mainte- 


TerxD 
(months). 


Afognak 

Candle 

Chichaffof..... 

CotmcU. 

BUamar... 

OraehL 

Eatalla 

Kodiak 

Latooche 

Lonrvrood.... 
Ifendenhall.. 

Ouxlnkle 

Petersburg... 

Haines 

Reserration.. 
St.  Michael... 

Seward. 

Sitka 

Tanana. 

Teller 

Unga. 


>10 


19 

39 

116 

25 

U09 

UO 

»30 


>36 
17 
16 

»45 


»32 
68 
»20 
M3 
129 


12,549.79 
2,400.00 

(«) 
1,925.00 
1,310.00 
2,400.00 
1,500.00 
3,134.00 

682.73 
2,450.00 

(») 
1,195.43 
1,200.00 
1,800.00 
3,400.00 

(«) 
2,500.00 
3,458.68 
3,339.35 
1,767.15 
1,719.12 


US 
25 
20 


(») 


12 
24 
32 
148 


(>) 


$2,305.00 
2,271.38 
1,650.17 
1,600.00 
1,410.00 
2,362.70 
1,250.00 
6,463.00 


2,360.52 
1,405.10 
1,526.00 


(>) 


« 


4,150.00 
1,907.81 
3,822.72 
8.360.00 
2,226.06 
1,414.15 
2,000.00 


Total  maintenance 38,631.25 


43,484.61 


1  Attendance  figures. 

s  School  not  yet  established. 


>  Fijfures  not  yet  returned. 

*  School  tranaferre<i  to  authorities  of  newly  incorporated  town. 


The  inaximum  amount  of  $1,000,  which  the  school  law  allows  for 
the  construction  of  a  school  building,  is  insufficient  to  cover  the  cost 
of  a  suitable  building  in  any  of  the  towns.  The  funds  available  for 
these  schools  are  now  ample,  and  the  act  of  January  27,  1905,  should 
be  80  amended  as  to  make  the  amount  which  may  be  allotted  for  a 
building  from  $1,200  to  $2,500,  according  to  the  size  of  the  school. 
My  recommendation  that  the  act  also  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it 
possible  to  establish  school  districts  in  places  where  there  are  as  few 
as  15  white  children  of  school  age  is  renewed. 

The  schools  for  natives,  of  which  there  are  about  80,  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  in  Washington,  through  a  general 
superintendent  and  four  district  superintendents  in  Alaska.  I  renew 
my  recommendation  that  the  seat  of  administration  of  these  schools 
be  removed  from  the  national  capital  to  Alaska. 

NATIVE  INHABITANTS. 

The  improvement  of  the  native  people  of  the  Territory  in  all  those 
lines  which  are  supposed  to  be  promoted  by  nroper  influences  of 
civilization  is  not  as  rapid  as  coula  be  desired.  One  difficulty,  which 
is  fimdamental,  is  that  the  natives  are  exposed  quite  as  much  to  the 
bad  influences  as  to  the  good  influences  of  the  whites.  The  sale  of 
liquor  to  Indians  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  native 
races  in  southeastern  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  Basin.  Almost  as  great 
an  obstacle  is  the  presence  of  disease,  with  its  accompaniment  of 
menacing  filth.  The  one  condition  is  often  caused  by  the  other,  and 
the  neea  of  compulsory  sanitary  measures,  treated  elsewhere  in  this 
report,  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

A  more  effective  effort  is  now  being  made  by  this  office  to  break 
up  the  liquor  traffic  among  the  natives.    This  has  been  rendered 
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possible  by  the  appropriation  of  SI 2,000,  which  became  available 
on  July  1,  1911,  special  agents  being  employed  by  the  governors 
office  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Uquor  law  which  makes  the 
selling  or  giving  of  Uquor  to  natives  a  felony.  Splendid  results  haye 
been  accomplished,  evidence  of  such  a  conclusive  character  having 
been  obtained  against  about  20  white  ''whisky  peddlers"  as  to  cause 
them  to  be  bound  over  for  the  action  of  the  next  grand  jury  in  the 
first  judicial  division. 

It  IS  earnestly  recommended  that  the  appropriation  referred  to  be 
renewed.  The  Indians  of  southeastern  Alaska  especially  are  a 
superior  people  who,  when  free  from  the  demoralization  or  liquor, 
engage  in  useful  occupations  and  even  in  trades  requiring  superior 

Since  the  foregoing  lines  were  written  the  United  States  circdt 
court  of  appeals,  nintn  circuit,  has  remanded  for  trial  in  the  district 
court  at  tfuneau  a  man  who  was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiaiy  for 
violating  the  act  of  February  6,  1909  (Alaska  liquor  law),  by  sellifig 
liquor  to  an  Indian.  On  appeal,  the  argument  was  made  that  natives 
01  Alaska  who  lead  a  civiUzed  life  have  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  that 
the  provision  of  the  law  which  forbids  the  sdle  of  Uquor  to  natiTes  is 
therefore  inoperative.  In  the  event  that  this  view  is  upheld  by  the 
highest  court  it  should  be  recognized  as  an  urgent  immediate  duty 
to  cure  this  defect — ^if  it  is  susceptible  of  cure  by  legislation — by  the 
enactment  of  a  new  Uquor  law.  The  estabUshment  of  the  rignt  of 
Alaska  Indians  to  purchase  liquor  and  of  white  men  to  sell  it  to  them 
means  the  utter  ruin  and  ultimate  destruction  of  a  superior  native 
race. 

REINDEER. 

The  reindeer  industry  in  Alaska,  estabUshed  by  the  Govennnent 
in  1892  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eskimos,  long  ago  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage.  The  native  people  have  readily  adapted  themselTes 
to  the  care  of  the  deer,  and  the  animals  are  a  boon  to  them.  At  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1910  the  whole  number  of  domestic  reindeer  wis 
27,325,  distributed  among  42  herds.  The  statistics  for  the  preseit 
year  have  not  yet  reached  this  office,  but  several  more  herds  have 
Deen  estabUshed,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  number  of  deer  is 
now  upward  of  35,000.  The  number  of  native  people  benefited 
directly  by  the  reindeer  is  between  3,500  and  4,000.  An  extensive 
report  of  the  operations  of  the  reindeer  service  is  pubUshed  annuallj 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

RAUiROAB  CONSTRUCTION. 

Since  October,  1910,  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway 
has  extended  its  fine  from  Chitma  to  Kennecott,  a  distance  of  65 
miles,  making  a  total  mileage  from  tidewater  on  Cordova  Bay  of 
197.  This  railroad  does  not  fulfill  the  need  of  a  main  trunk  line  which 
should  connect  the  seacoast  with  navigable  waters  in  the  interita". 
traversing  some  of  the  most  promising  agricultural  and  minenl 
regions,  but  it  forms  an  important  link  in  an  miproved  transportatioi 
route  between  Prince  William  Sound  and  the  great  valley  of  the 
Tanana.  It  has  shortened  somewhat  the  time  of  mail  and  passenger 
transportation  between  Fairbanks  and  the  States. 
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The  extension  of  the  Copper  River  Kne  into  the  central  part  of  the 
Tanana  Valley  wholly  through  private  enterprise  would  go  a  loi^ 
way  toward  proving  that  Government  aid  for  railroads  in  Alaska  is 
unnecessary.  Of  any  purpose  to  build  such  an  extension  there  has 
been  no  announcement,  however,  although  the  Fairbanks  region  has 
been  visited  recently  by  representatives  of  the  Copper  River  and 
other  interests  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  mining  and  other 
prospects  there.  While  the  Copper  River  road  is  primanly  engaged 
in  the  transportation  of  copper  ore  from  Kennecott,  several  encour- 
aging prospects  in  gold  quartz  have  been  uncovered  at  points  tributary 
to  tne  road,  and  uiere  is  some  reason  to  beUeve  that  these  will  be 
developed  so  successfully  as  to  provide  other  tonnage  for  the  raihoad. 
The  railroad  company  has  adopted  the  poUcy  of  lending  some  special 
means  of  encouragement  to  prospectors  ana  others  who  are  engaged 
in  opening  up  the  country.  This  poUcy  seems  to  be  generally  regarded 
by  the  people  as  one  of  enhghtened  self-interest,  destined  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  good  results  for  the  pubUc  as  well  as  tor  the  railroad  com- 
pany. The  freight  and  passenger  rates  were  materially  reduced  last 
spring.    They  are  still  relativety  high. 

There  are  many  independent  miners  in  the  valley  of  the  Copper 
River  region,  some  of  whom  are  developing  proimsing  copper  and 
gold  properties,  and  to  meet  whose  requests  tor  transportation  facili- 
ties tne  railroad  company  is  preparing  to  build  branch  Unes  and 
spurs.  The  whole  region,  however,  is  in  the  earUest  stages  of  devel- 
opment. 

One  of  the  avowed  objects  of  the  builders  of  the  Copper  River  road 
was  to  reach  the  Bering  River  coal  fields,  where  coal  would  be  obtaiMd 
both  for  tonnage  and  tor  the  operation  of  its  locomotives.  The  de^ 
in  opening  these  fields  to  development  has  caused  the  company  to 
contract  tor  the  use  of  California  crude  oil  for  fuel  on  its  engmes. 

The  Alaska  Northern  Railroad,  whose  track  extends  as  far  as  Kem 
Creek,  at  Tumagain  Arm,  72  miles  from  the  ocean  terminal  on  Resur- 
rection Bay,  has  carried  on  no  construction  work  within  the  last  year. 
A  gasoUne  motor  car  is  operated  daily  between  Seward  and  feem 
Creek.  This  railroad's  immediate  objective  point  in  the  interior  is 
the  Matanuska  coal  field,  situated  more  than  100  miles  by  the  sur- 
veyed route  north  of  Tumagain  Arm.  The  plan  is  said  to  be  eventu- 
ally to  extend  the  road  to  navigable  water  on  the  Tanana  River, 
probably  at  Fairbanks,  or  farther  down,  at  Nenana.  Last  spring  the 
company  announced  that  funds  had  been  pledged  by  an  English  firm 
or  syndicate  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000  to  extena  the  road  imme- 
diately to  the  Matanuska  region,  but  that  this  extension  was  condi- 
tionalupon  the  opening  of  the  coal  field. 

Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  investment  value  of  a  railroad 
constructed  from  the  Cook  Inlet  or  western  Prince  WiUiam  Sound 
region  to  the  Tanana  River,  it  is  to  be  said  that  some  of  the  most 
promising  agricultural  land  in  the  Territory  is  found  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Susitna  and  the  Tanana.  The  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey 
and  of  prospectors  also  give  some  assurance  of  future  development 
in  precious  metal  mining  in  these  regions:  and  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  through  this  great  district  would  no  doubt  mean  much  for 
the  opening  up  of  the  country. 
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RAILROAD  RATES  AND  TAXATION. 

By  your  direction  it  was  publicly  announced  last  May  that  while 
the  superrision  of  railroad  rates  in  Alaska  should  remain  Tested  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  preliminary  hearings  of  all  complaints 
regarding  these  rates  would  be  heard  by  the  governor  of  Alaska,  who 
would  report  to  you.  It  was  also  announced  that  this  arrangement 
would  not  preclude  the  address  of  complaints  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Up  to  this  time  no  complaint  nas  been  filed  in  this  office. 
Transportation  rates  on  all  the  railroads  are  relatively  high,  but  anj 
question  of  excessive  charges  must  be  determined  by  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  construction,  maintenance,  and  operating  costs,  as  wdl  a« 
other  factors  which  may  form  extenuating  causes  m  a  new  countrr 
where  prices  are  high  and  the  volume  of  traffic  comparatively  small 
The  freight  and  passenger  tariffs  of  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  route, 
the  greater  part  of  this  railroad  being  in  British  territory,  havv 
recently  been  investigated  by  the  Canadian  railroad  commissioD. 
The  investigation  is  pending. 

Although  Congress  at  one  time  distinctly  conferred  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  power  to  regulate  rates  on  railroads  in  Alaska, 
the  provision  was  stated  in  the  broadest  terms  only,  and  no  machinery 
was  provided  for  its  enforcement.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  exercise  the  same  supervision  over 
railroad  and  water  carriers  in  Alaska  that  it  exercises  in  the  States. 
The  question  of  the  commission's  jurisdiction  in  this  Territory  is  now 
being  adjudicated,  and  in  case  it  shall  be  found  by  the  high^t  court 
that  the  commission's  powers  do  not  apply  to  common  carriers  in 
.^^ka,  those  powers  snould  be  extended  here  by  an  appropriate 
ajSBndment  of  the  interstate  commerce  law. 

The  Federal  tax  of  $100  per  mile  per  annum  on  all  the  railroads  in 
Alaska  should  be  suspended  for  the  present  by  legislative  action. 
Under  present  conditions  of  small  earnings  or  no  earnings  at  all,  this 
tax  amounts  to  a  tax  upon  the  people,  who  are  unable  to  pay  this 
charge  in  addition  to  the  present  nign  rates  for  transportation.  This 
tax  has  alreadv  been  remitted  on  au  the  railroads  except  the  Copper 
River  line  and  perhaps  one  other. 

ROADS  AND  TRAILS. 

The  work  of  the  board  of  road  commissioners  for  Alaska  has  been 
continued  during  the  last  year  with  much  success  considering  the 
comparatively  small  funds  at  its  disposal.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
working  season  (autumn  of  1910)  the  total  milea^ge  of  roads  and  traik 
constructed  since  the  organization  of  the  commission  in  1905  was  as 
follows:  Wagon  roads,  759;  sled  roads,  tvo-horse,  507;  trails,  sing^ 
horse  or  dog  sleds,  661;  trail  staked  permanently,  85;  trail  staked 
temporarily,  1,170  (approximate).  A  great  number  of  brid^^  were 
also  buUt.  There  were  under  construction  at  the  end  of  Uie  fiscal 
year  1911,  the  following:  Wagon  roads,  19  miles;  trails,  512  nules; 
bridges,  1.  The  most  important  work  of  the  present  season  is  the 
building  of  a  trail  from  Seward  to  the  Iditarod  gold  field,  and  of  a 
wagon  road  along  Gastineau  Channel,  from  Juneau,  to  connect  with 
the  trail  already  constructed  to  the  Eagle  River  mining  district. 

This  road  and  trail  construction  has  been  carried  on  with  funds 
amounting  altogether  to  a  Uttle  more  than  $2,000,000.    Unless  an 
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increase  in  apj^opriations  is  made,  the  new  mileage  from  year  to  year 
may  be  expected  to  decrease  gradually,  since  the  cost  of  maintenance 
is  naturally  raised  as  the  amount  of  road  to  be  repaired  grows  larger. 
When  the  road  commission  law  was  passed  it  was  expected  that  the 
only  moneys  available  for  road  and  trail  building  would  be  those 
included  in  70  per  cent  of  the  '' Alaska  fund" — that  is,  a  part  of  the 
moneys  set  aside  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  maintenance  of 
si^ools  outside  of  incorporated  towns.  These  moneys  appUcable  to 
road  building  have  amounted  to  only  a  Uttle  more  than  half  a  miUion 
dollars  since  1905.  Supplementary  funds  were  appropriated  by  the 
Congress,  however,  in  nearly  every  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these 
appropriations  will  be  contiaued.  No  moneys  ever  devoted  to  public 
uses  in  Alaska  have  brought  more  beneficial  results  than  these. 

While  the  fundamentiu  advantage  of  roads  is  so  well  recognized 
that  the  merits  of  the  subject  require  no  discussion,  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider the  special  importance  of  local  roads  and  trails  in  the  interior  of 
Alaska.  Scattered  mining  camps  have  sprung  up  in  many  locaUties, 
and  tnineral  prospects  have  been  imcovered  in  places  where  access  is 
to  be  had  by  no  existing  means  of  transportation  other  than  pack 
animals.  The  prospector  and  pioneer  in  the  mining  industry  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  construction  of  a  road  or  trail  into  every  promis- 
ing neighborhood,  for  transportation  of  supplies  is  usually  ms  largest 
item  of  expense.  If  he  has  to  contend  with  high-freighting  costs  on 
the  one  hand  and  low-grade  mining  groimd  on  the  other,  development 
sometimes  is  proven  to  be  impracticable,  for  the  margin  of  profit  which 
he  needs  and  which  he  deserves  to  enjoy  as  the  fruit  of  his  enterprise 
and  industry  is  represented  exactly  by  the  excess  of  cost  of  freighting 
materials  and  suppUes.  The  work  of  the  road  commission  has  an*eady 
been  followed  in  several  instances  by  the  development  of  mining  oper- 
ations, which  would  have  been  either  unfeasible  or  comparatively 
unprofitable  if  roads  or  trails  had  not  been  provided  by  the  Grovem- 
ment.  By  the  construction  of  roads  and  trails  our  (jovemment  has 
afforded  to  pioneers  in  Alaska  one  of  the  several  means  of  encourage- 
ment which  are  afforded  by  the  governments  of  several  of  the  leading 
tnining  countries  of  the  world — ^notably  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  It  is  to  be  confidently  beUeved  that  a  rapid  extension  of 
road-building  operations  in  Alaska  would  bring  about  as  large  a  meas- 
ure of  immediate  industrial  development  as  will  the  opemng  of  the 
coal  fields  of  the  Territory. 

Notwithstanding  the  value  of  the  work  of  road  construction,  com- 
plaints come  from  many  parts  of  the  district  that  meritorious  road  and 
trail  projects  in  various  locaUties  are  not  being  taken  up  by  the  board 
of  road  commissioners.  The  acceptable  answer  of  the  commission  to 
these  complaints  is  that  the  total  cost  of  the  waiting  projects  is  now 
many  times  the  amount  which  becomes  available  for  road  building 
each  year,  and  that  the  best  is  being  done  that  is  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  The  complaints  merely  point  to  the  recognized 
importance  of  this  work  in  Alaska  and  .the  need  of  providing  ample 
means  for  its  extension.  It  is  earnestly  recommended,  in  oraer  that 
the  road  commission  may  complete  certain  projects  now  begun,  and 
reach  mining  camps  and  settlements  which  are  located  at  points 
several  miles  beyond  the  end  of  present  established  roads  and  trails, 
that  the  total  fuinds  to  be  provided  for  this  work  next  year  be  not  less 
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tliati  $500,000.  By  having  available  an  unusually  large  sum  in  a 
single  season  it  would  be  possible  to  avoid  piecemeal  construction, 
extending  many  short  lines  of  road  and  trail,  and  at  the  same  time 
expending  a  reasonable  amount  for  maintenance  of  present  routes. 

AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

Although  more  aids  to  navigation  have  been  installed  on  the 
Alaska  coast  in  the  last  few  months  than  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Territory  heretofore,  the  number  of  these  aids,  relatively  to*  the 
great  expanse  of  the  coast  line,  is  still  Woefully  small.  Since  April, 
1910,  there  have  been  installed  41  lights,  1  fog  signal,  and  18  buoys. 
The  first  number  given,  however,  includes  4  old  lights  which  were 
converted  from  oil  burners  to  acetylene  gas  burners.  The  adaptation 
of  the  acetylene  light  in  recent  years  to  the  purpose  of  lighting  wate^ 
ways  has  proved  to  be  a  great  boon  and  has  revolutionized  the  esti- 
mates of  cost  for  aids  to  navigation  in  Alaska.  In  many  situations 
among  the  tortuous  channels  of  the  inland  passages  on  the  Alaska 
coast  an  acetylene  lens  lantern,  which  is  inexpensive  to  build  and  to 
maintain,  serves  a  better  purpose  than  a  costly  lighthouse,  requiring 
the  constant  service  of  resident  keepers.  No  very  large  appropria- 
tion of  money  has  been  made  for  aids  to  navigation  in  Alaska,  but 
the  development  of  the  acetylene  apparatus  has  made  it  possible  to 
accomplish  a  great  deal  in  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

There  is  a  crying  need,  however,  for  several  high-order  lights  to 
mark  dangerous  points  where  minor  lights  will  not  serve  the  purpose, 
and  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  fog  signals  as  well  as  lights.  The 
inspector  of  this  lighthouse  district,  who  has  been  indefatigable  and 
highly  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  unusually  onerous  duties  during 
the  last  year  has,  I  think,  been  impressed  with  the  great  need  oi 
lighthouses  and  fo^^-signal  stations  at  Cape  Decision  (Spanish  Island), 
Cape  Spencer,  and  Cape  St.  Elias.  Without  particular  consultation 
on  the  subject  by  me,  the  opinion  is  ventured  that  these  three  projects, 
in  the  order  named,  are  the  most  iniportant  in  Alaska  at  present 
There  may  be  some  question  whether  Cape  Decision  or  Cape  Spencer 
is  of  more  immediate  importance.  These  lights  will  be  expensive, 
but  the  lack  of  proper  aids  at  these  and  many  other  points  in  Alaska 
has  caused  the  wreck  of  many  passenger  and  freight  steamships. 
Thirteen  steamers  of  laroje  tonnage,  all  of  them  carrying  passengers, 
have  been  wTecked  on  the  routes  between  Puget  Soimd  and  Alaska 
in  the  hist  three  years  and  a  half.  Seven  have  been  wrecked  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1911.  The  establishment  of  proper  aids  to 
navip:ation  is  a  matter  of  as  large  economic  importance,  probablv, 
as  an}^  oilier  project  for  the  development  of  Alaska.  It  is  not  only 
imperative  that  the  lives  of  thousands  of  passengers  be  protected  by 
this  means,  but  that  valuable  property  be  conserved;  and,  by  making 
navigation  less  hazardous,  the  rates  of  marine  insurance,  and  hence 
of  transportation  and  cost  of  supplies,  reduced.  It  is  probable  that 
the  sum  of  $400,000  would  defrav  the  cost  of  every  remaining  light- 
house project  in  Alaska  that  has  thus  far  been  exammed  and  approved 
by  the  Lighthouse  Establishment.  It  is  earnestly  urged  that  appro- 
priations at  least  four  times  as  large  as  those  made  for  the  current 
year  be  authorized  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 
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SIX  MINOR  LAWS. 

The  singular  lack  of  certain  laws  applicable  to  Alaska — all  or 
nearly  all  of  which  laws  have  been  enacted  for  or  extended  to  every 
other  Territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States — is  a 
matter  which  should  be  neglected  no  longer.  These  measures,  which 
belong  to  a  minor  class  or  legislation  but  are  important  absolutely, 
are  as  follows:  1.  Territorial  quarantine  law.  2.  Sanitation  and 
public  health.  3.  Registration  of  vital  statistics.  4.  Supervision  of 
banks.  5.  Compulsory  school  attendance.  6.  Relief  of  destitution. 
The  need  of  such  measures  as  these  is  so  obvious  that  I  discuss  them 
only  briefly  under  the  six  headings  which  follow: 

TERRrrORIAL  QUARANTINE. 

Except  in  such  of  the  incorporated  towns  as  have  adopted  a  local 
ordinance  or  are  under  the  limited  jurisdiction  of  the  Marme-Hospital 
Service,  there  is  no  lawful  means  whatsoever  in  Alaska  of  establisning 
and  maintaining  a  quarantine.  It  is  not  possible  under  any.  law  out- 
side of  incorporated  towns,  at  places  where  the  services  of  the  marine- 
hospital  autnorities  are  not  applicable,  to  isolate  a  person  inoculated 
with  contagious  or  infectious  disease.  The  civil  code  of  Alaska  is 
singularly  lacldng  in  respect  to  a  provision  for  dealing  with  any  of 
those  dangerous  or  deadly  diseases  which  are  instantly  quarantinable 
evervwhere  else  in  the  world.  The  nearest  approach  to  any  provision 
on  this  subject  is  that  a  pei*son  who  may  inoculate  himself  or  another 
person  with  the  intent  or  spreading  a  dangerous  disease  may  be  pun- 
ished as  for  a  crime.  The  present  want  of  any  adequate  means  of 
dealing  with  an  epidemic  of  disease  in  Alaska  constitutes  a  great 
menace.  The  lesson  is  brought  home  at  this  writing  by  the  existence 
of  an  extensive  smallpox  epidemic  on  the  Porcupuie  River,  in  the 
Canadian  possessions,  near  the  Alaska  settlements  on  the  upper 
Yukon  River.  During  several  weeks  of  the  last  summer  there  was 
a  similar  outbreak  in  Dawson,  at  a  time  when  travel  doAvn  the  Yukon 
was  hea\T. 

The  effect  upon  freight  and  passenger  traffic  was  serious;  and  the 
danger  of  a  transmission  of  the  disease  to  some  of  the  towns  and 
unoi^anized  mining  camps  on  the  Alaska  side  was  keenly  felt.  In 
this  case  the  local  authorities  in  Eagle,  by  stretcliing  the  powers 
granted  to  a  municipality  in  Alaska,  out  with  the  con\4ction  that 
extreme  measures  were  necessary,  interrupted  every  steamer  or  small 
boat  proceeding  down  the  Yukon,  and  compelled  the  passengers  to 
go  into  a  detention  camp  for  two  weeks  near  the  town.  This  office 
communicated  with  the  Treasury  Department  with  the  result  that  the 
Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  dispatched  a  surgeon 
from  the  distant  town  of  Seward,  where  the  officer  happened  to  be 
performing  temporary  special  duty  for  the  native  school  service,  to 
the  town  of  Eagle.  Altliough  the  best  was  done  that  could  be  done 
under  the  circumstances,  the  quarantine  was  not  regularly  estabUshed 
until  several  weeks  after  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  at  f^awson,  only 
a  few  miles  from  the  Alaska  boundary,  on  a  main  route  of  travel. 
Had  it  not  happened  that  the  disease  existed  in  a  foreign  country  and 
threatened  our  border,  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  could  have  ren- 
dered no  assistance,  for  that  service  would  not  have  had  jurisdiction. 
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A  simple  (}uarantine  law,  containing  provisions  generallv  similar 
to  those  which  have  been  adopted  for  other  territories,  should  be 
enacted  without  delay. 

SANITATION  AND  PT7BLI0  HEALTH. 

Closely  related  to  the  subject  of  a  quarantine  law  is  the  question 
of  enactmg  a  measure  which  will  make  it  possible  to  put  in  force  a 
simple  sanitary  code  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of  public 
health.  In  this  connection  I  venture  to  quote  from  my  annual  report 
for  1910: 

The  existence  of  infectious  diseases,  alarming  in  their  nature  and  wide  prevalence 
among  the  native  people,  calls  for  vigorous  action.  The  menace  of  infection  ext^idi 
to  the  white  inhabitants,  for  there  are  Indian,  Eskimo,  or  Aleut  villages  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  nearly  all  the  principal  towns,  and  the  natives  mingle  fredy 
among  the  whites  in  public  places.  Tne  conditions  have  certainly  not  improved  since 
1908  when,  in  southeastern  Alaska,  a  physical  examination  being  made  by  one  of  die 
school  physicians  of  1,161  natives,  418,  or  36  per  cent,  were  foimd  to  be  alfected  with 
tuberculosis,  and  308,  or  26  per  cent,  from  venereal  diseases.  Among  other  diseasee 
prevalent  in  southeastern  Alaska,  as  well  as  in  several  other  parts  of  the  TenitCHry,  are 
trachoma  and  conjunctivitis;  and  in  the  Alaska  Peninsula  are  several  cases  whidi, 
after  lon^  and  careful  examination,  are  strongly  suspected  to  be  leprosy. 

There  is  no  law  which  requires  the  natives  to  observe  any  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
sanitation,  and  their  unfortunate  condition  is  often  traceable  directly  to  the  filtlry 
condition  of  their  villages  and  the  dwellings  in  which  they  live.  Yet  these  people 
are  generally  respectful  of  the  law,  and  a  simple  set  of  statutory  requirements  impoeuag 
a  mild  penalty  lor  nonobservance  would  imquestionably  cause  a  great  improvement 
in  sanitary  conditions.  •  The  welfare  of  the  white  inhabitants,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
natives,  demands  such  a  law. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  natives  alone  should  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  aiiy  law  which  may  be  enacted  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health.     The  law  should  apply  equally  to  white  residents. 

STJPEBVISION  OF  BANES. 

There  is  no  law  especially  applicable  to  the  organization  of  banking 
institutions  in  Alaska  and  no  legal  means  for  Sieir  control.  It  has 
already  been  proven  that  this  condition  is  capable  of  producing  the 
gravest  consequences,  and  it  is  not  a  credit  to  a  civilized  Grovemment 
that  it  should  be  permitted  to  exist.  Besides  the  national  banking 
associations,  of  which  there  are  two,  and  which,  of  course,  are  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  national-bajik  act,  there  are  in  tne  Territory 
at  least  12  so-called  private  banks,  either  organized  imder  the  laws 
of  some  of  the  States^  or  not  incorporated  at  all.  None  of  them  is 
subject  to  any  supervision  by  State  or  Federal  authority.  It  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  say  that  this  situation  should  be  relieved  without 
delay  by  the  enactment  of  a  simple  provision  for  official  examinatioiL 
The  expense  of  such  examination  probably  should  be  borne  by  the 

DAT!  K*4 

REGISTRATION  OP  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  Alaska  are  not  recorded  except  in 
a  haphazard  manner.  Many  are  not  recorded  at  all,  for  registration 
is  not  required  by  the  provisions  of  any  law.  The  absence  of  adeauate 
vital  records  is  a  matter  to  which  the  general  public  gives  very  little 
thought,  but  the  importance  of  keeping  such  records  is  of  such  serious 
import  in  civilized  communities  that  no  argument  on  the  subject  is 
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required.  Individual  cases  of  a  most  pathetic  nature  have  been 
reported  to  this  office^  illustrating  the  wrongs  and  hardships  wMch 
flow  from  lax  registration  methods  or  no  registration  at  all.  A  widow 
was  unable  to  collect  the  insurance  on  the  Ufe  of  her  late  husband 
because  there  was  no  record  of  his  death  which  was  acceptable  to  the 
insuring  company^  and  she  was  left  in  poverty.  A  young  girl, 
doubtless  the  legitunate  child  of  certain  white  parents,  was  depnvea 
of  a  comfortable  inheritance  because  there  was  no  written  record  and 
no  living  witness  of  the  marriage  of  her  father  and  mother.  I  have 
not  a  full  statement  in  connection  with  these  instances,  but  they  are 
credibly  reported,  and  I  believe  the  facts  to  be  as  here  stated.  At  any 
rate,  a  multiplicity  of  such  cases  is  possible  imder  the  present  condi- 
tion in  Alaska.  The  lack  of  marriage  records,  moreover,  encourages 
loose  morals  and  a  diminished  regard  for  the  marital  relation — 
especially  in  a  frontier  country  such  as  this. 

The  machinery  suitable  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  a  vital 
registration  law  alread;^  exists  in  Alaska,  as  fully  set  forth  in  my  annual 
report  for  1910;  and  it  is  urgently  recommended  that  sucn  a  law, 
which  would  entail  little  or  no  expenditure  of  public  money,  be 
enacted  by  Congress  at  the  next  session. 

OOMPXTLSOBY  SCHOOL  ATTBNDANOE. 

The  Government  expends  about  $240,000  per  annum  for  education 
in  Alaska.  In  addition  to  this  amount  the  incorporated  towns 
expend  a  large  sum  for  schools,  the  moneys  in  these  cases  being  either 
those  received  from  Federal  taxes  and  licenses  or  from  local  real 
estate  taxes.  Attendance  of  children  upon  the  schools  thus  pro- 
vided at  large  pubUc  expense  should  be  compulsory.  The  white  resi- 
dents generally  are  eager  to  send  their  children  to  school,  but  the 
evil  of  nonattendance  exists  to  a  large  extent  among  the  natives. 
The  school  superintendents  and  teachers  are  imanimous  in  recom- 
mending a  compulsory  attendance  law,  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  Washington  has  recommended  it.  A  bill  (S.  4710,  60th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.)  which  was  introduced  more  than  three  years  ago, 
but  not  acted  upon,  would  make  a  good  law  if  amended  in  some  minor 
particulars  and  made  applicable  to  whites  as  well  as  natives. 

Nearly  every  one  of  tne  States  and  Territories  has  a  compulsory 
school  attendance  law. 

BBUBF  OF  DESTinrriON. 

No  single  matter  of  desired  legislation  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  office  in  a  large  number  of  earnest  communications 
from  disinterested  citizens  and  bodies  of  citizens  throughout  the 
Territory  than  that  of  providing  relief  for  destitute  white  persons. 
Under  tne  present  law  it  is  possible  to  defray  the  cost  of  relief  for 
destitute  natives,  but  not  for  whites.    There  is  remarkabl^r  little 

Kverty  in  Alaska,  and  the  comparatively  few  cases  of  destitution 
vo  usually  resulted  from  physical  accidents.  Old  age,  also,  is 
re8{>onsible  for  a  few  distressing  cases.  The  sufferers  from  both 
causes  are  most  commonly  former  prospectors  and  miners — a  class 
of  persons  to  whom  the  whole  Territory  is  indebted  for  the  enterprise 
many  of  them  have  exhibited  under  great  hardships  in  exploring  the 
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country  for  precious  metals.     In  his  annual  report  for  1910,  writta 
after  a  visit  to  Alaska,  the  Attorney  General  wrote: 

It  is  the  practico  in  Alaska  when  a  person  without  means  is  found  with  frozen  limbs 
or  badly  wounded  to  charge  him  with  vibrancy  in  order  that  he  may,  aa  a  Unitai 
States  prisoner,  receive  the  necessary  medical  and  surgical  attention  at  the  expepe 
of  the  Government,  the  appropriation  for  support  of  United  States  pnaonea  tmt^ 
charged  with  the  expense.  The  attention  of  the  United  States  judges,  district  attor- 
neys, and  marshals  in  Alaska  has  been  called  to  this  practice  more  than  once,  aad 
while  they  have  expressed  themselves  as  willing  to  keep  it  within  reasonable  bouois 
they  frankly  ask  the  department  what  other  course  is  open  to  them.  The  usual  coune 
in  such  cases  is  for  some  one,  even  the  Federal  officials  at  times,  to  go  before  the  United 
States  commissioner  and  swear  out  a  warrant  against  the  injured  or  frozen  person 
charging  him  with  vagrancy.  Sometimes  the  commissioner  imposes  a  jail  sentence  d 
sufficient  length  to  cover  the  estimated  period  of  the  person^s  confinement  in  the 
hospital,  the  entire  period  of  sentence  being  thus  spent  in  the  hospital  and  not  in  jai. 

Tnese  persons  it  is  true  are  prisoners,  they  haviiig  been  chaijged  with  the  crime  «f 
vagrancy,  and  as  such  prisoners  are  entitled  to  all  necessary  medical  and  surgical  attci- 
tion  as  well  as  their  subsistence  at  Government  expense.  *  The  charge  of  vagrancy  a, 
however,  merely  a  subterfuge,  resorted  to  as  the  only  means  of  extending  pubhc  aid 
to  unfortunates  who  would  otherwise  suffer  and  possibly  die. 

Many  of  these  cases  involve  amputations  of  the  limbs  and  a  long  period  of  confinemcit 
In  the  nospital,  the  bills  in  single  cases  often  running  to  $1,000  or  more,  in  ^ite  of  tie 
fact  that  me  charges  are  kept  as  low  as  possible.  One  of  the  United  States  judges  in 
Alaska  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  tnat  Alaska  has  no  laws  to  help  the  needy  aad 
deserving  poor,  such  as  all  of  the  States  have,  about  the  only  statute  naving  the  sea- 
blance  of  such  a  law  being  the  vagrancy  act. 

I  renew  the  recommendation  on  this  subject  submitted  in  my  report 
for  1910.  The  Senate  at  the  last  session  passed  a  bill  in  conformi^ 
with  that  recommendation,  but  the  measure  was  not  acted  upon  ni 
the  House. 

MIUTARY  TELEGRAPH. 

Efficient  service  is  rendered  by  the  military  cable  and  land-telegraph 
system,  offices  being  established  and  transmitting  commercial  mes- 
sages at  more  than  50  seaports  and  interior  points  in  the  Tenitoiy. 
The  telegraphs,  which  are  maintaiaed  by  tlie  War  Department,  seem 
to  be  justified  by  military  considerations,  while  they  are  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  public.  The  cost  of  their  maintenance  as  a  part  of  the 
military  estabushment  is  partly  offset  by  the  receipts  from  conmieraal 
messages.  It  is  hoped  that  tlie  policy  of  expendmg  a  large  part  of 
the  receipts  for  extensions  and  betterments  will  be  continued.  The 
War  Department  has  also  established  several  wireless  telegraph  statiois 
to  supplement  the  land  lines,  and  the  Navy  Department  has  this  jesi  \ 
put  up  stations  at  Kodiak,  Unalaska,  and  St.  Paul  Island.  The  tele- 
graph system  in  Alaska  could  not  be  conducted  profitablv  as  a  private 
enterprise  under  present  conditions.  It  is  desirable  that  tiie  rata 
for  commercial  messages  on  the  military  cable  and  land  lines  be  maiD- 
tamed  at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  in  order  that  the  developm^i 
of  the  country  may  be  promoted  and  the  hardships  of  residence  m 
isolated  places  alleviated  by  means  of  quick  communication  between 
the  several  parts  of  the  Territory  and  with  the  outside  world. 

REVENUE- CUTTER  SERVICE. 

For  the  purpose  of  relieving  vessels  in  distress,  for  the  enforcemeBi 
of  the  navigation  laws,  and  for  the  performance  of  important  misGet 
laneous  duties  in  connection  witji  maintenance  of  law  and  order  m 
remote  places  on  the  coast,  at  least  two  revenue  cutters  should  to 
stationed  in  Alaska  waters  in  the  winter  season  as  well  as  in  summer. 
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The  vessel  stationed  in  southeastern  Alaska  last  winter,  with  Juneau 
as  its  headquarters,  rendered  valuable  service.  Another  cutter 
^ould  be  stationed  at  Cordova  or  Seward  during  the  winter. 

One  of  the  revenue  cutters  carried  a  district  judge  and  other  court 
officers  to  several  remote  places  in  southwestern  Alaska  this  summer, 
where  grand  jury  and  court  sessions  were  held,  thus  performing  an 
important  service. 

GOVERNMENT  BUIIJ>INGS. 

The  construction  of  the  post  office  and  customhouse  at  Juneau 
and  of  the  Territorial  executive  mansion,  which  were  authorized  by 
the  pubhc  building  act  of  1910,  and  partial  appropriations  of  money 
for  which  were  made  this  year,  has  not  been  begun.  Plans  and 
specifications  for  the  mansion  were  completed  in  July  and  proposals 
called  for,  but  aU  the  bids,  which  were  opened  on  August  8,  were  in 
excess  of  the  hmit  of  cost.  It  is  now  too  late  in  the  season  for  build- 
ing operations  this  year,  but  it  is  hoped  that  an  acceptable  bid  may 
be  obtained  and  construction  work  begun  next  spring. 

Preparations  for  the  erection  of  the  post  office  and  customs  build- 
ing, which  is  intended  to  provide  quarters  for  all  the  Federal  offices 
in  Juneau,  except  the  district  court  offices,  have  gone  no  further 
than  the  acquisition  of  a  site.  The  site  which  is  excellently  located 
is  the  entire  block,  200  by  200  feet,  between  Main  and  Seward  and 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets.  Nearly  aU  the  Government  offices  are 
now  poorly  accommodated,  aU  but  one  of  them  being  heated  by 
stoves  and  no  protection  of  records  from  the  constant  menace  of 
fire  being  afforded.  Besides,  most  of  the  offices  are  uncomfortable 
in  winter  and  on  the  whole  arc  not  a  credit  to  the  Government.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  for  the  new 
office  building  will  be  hastened  and  the  work  of  construction  begun 
in  the  spring  of  1912.  The  appropriation  of  $200,000  is  inadequate 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  the  site  and  of  erecting  a  building  to 
include  space  for  the  large  collection  belonging  to  the  Alaska  His- 
torical Library  and  Museum.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  an 
additional  appropriation  of  from  $75,000  to  $100,000  be  made,  in 
order  that  tne  building  may  be  enlarged  for  the  purpose  indicated, 
as  well  as  to  provide  more  ample  space  for  the  other  Government 
offices. 

LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM. 

Only  a  few  books  have  been  added  by  purchase  to  the  Alaska 
'Historic^  Library  and  Museum  during  the  last  year,  but  there  have 
been  the  usual  accessions  of  Government  pubncations.  The  most 
notable  addition  to  the  museum  has  been  the  purchase  of  a  collection 
comprising  nearly  800  pieces  of  Eskimo  ethnological  specimens. 
These  articles  are  interesting  and  of  great  value,  the  more  so  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  becoming  scarce.  It  is  intended  to  devote 
ample  space  to  the  Ubrary  and  museum  collections  in  the  authorized 
new  Government  office  building  at  Juneau.  At  present  they  are 
stored  chiefly  in  the  building  temporarily  used  for  the  offices  of  the 
governor,  where  there  is  not  space  enough  to  display  them  and 
make  them  fully  useful  to  the  pubhc.  A  statement  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  library  fund  may  be  found  in  an  appendix 
of  this  report.** 


a  Appendices  not  printed  in  this  publication. 
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TERRITORIAIi  liEGISIiATURE. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  civil  code  in  1900,  Alaska  has  enjoyed  a 
form  of  government  much  superior  to  that  which  was  afforded  under 
the  organic  act  of  1884.  The  recent  general  rule  of  appointing 
residents  of  the  Territory  to  the  local  Federal  offices  has  brou^t  good 
results,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  character  and  efficiency  of 
officers — es{>ecially  among  those  connected  with  the  district  courts- 
are  much  higher  than  was  the  case  10  years  ago.  The  chief  faufts 
in  the  present  government  are  not  found  in  the  mere  form  of  govera- 
ment  or  in  the  instrumentalities  provided  for  administering  it;  they 
arise,  rather,  from  the  lack  of  certain  laws  especially  suitea  to  local 
needs.  Indeed,  several  laws  which  are  recognized  as  nece^aiy 
everywhere  and  which  have  been  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  eveiy 
other  Territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States  have  been  withheld 
from  Alaska.    The  people  believe  this  is  due  simply  to  n^ect. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  if  these  things  were  provided  by 
Congress  fewer  persons  would  favor  at  this  stage  any  radical  chan^ 
in  the  mere  form  of  government.  Conditions  being  as  thev  are, 
however,  and  not  as  they^  should  be,  there  exists  a  considerable 
demand  for  a  local  Territorial  organization  with  a  legislating  elected 
by  the  people.  This  sentiment  is  made  manifest  lK)th  within  and 
without  the  Territory.  I  think  the  outside  advocates  may  be  dis- 
regarded, as  thev  are  generally  not  well  informed  and,  moreover,  are 
nonresidents,  who  would  not  assume  any  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  new  government.  Among  the  residents  of  Al^ka  there  are 
many  sincere  advocates  of  the  policy  of  forming  a  local  Territorial 
government  with  an  elective  legislature,  and  turning  over  to  the 
K>cal  government  all  those  affairs  of  local  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration which  are  usually  assumed  by  Territories  fully  organized  as 
such.  There  are  others  who  oppose  it  strongly;  and  smce  these 
opponents  are  usually  found  to  be  among  the  larger  property  owners, 
sometimes  the  representatives  of  large  corporations,  tney  have 
encountered  the  cnarge,  just  in  some  instances  no  doubt,  that  self- 
interest  and  not  the  public  interest  is  responsible  for  their  attitude. 
So  the  question  has  been  debated  with  much  bitterness — so  much,  in 
fact,  that  the  discussion  has  not  generally  been  enlightening  or 
valuable — and  the  subject  has  been  so  involved  with  selfish  political 
ambitions  that  much  of  the  discussion  has  not  even  been  sincere. 
In  short,  sane  and  sober  consideration  of  the  issue,  calculated  to' 
determine  it  on  sheer  merit,  has  been  conspicuously  wanting. 

The  principal  considerations  urged  in  favor  of  a  Territorial  leg^a- 
ture  are  (1)  that  the  people  have  a  constitutional  right  to  govern 
themselves — at  least  within  the  limitations  which  have  be«i  placed 
upon  other  Territories  prior  to  statehood;  (2)  that  the  members  of  tfie 
local  legislature  would  understand  local  conditions  better  than  the 
Members  of  Congress  understand  them,  and  would  therefore  enact 
more  suitable  laws;  (3)  that  a  local  legislature  would  devote  to  Teni- 
torial  improvements  laJ^e  tax  moneys  which  at  present  are  cov«»d 
into  the  United  States  'fi'easurjr  and  which  (it  is  asserted)  exceed  tie 
amount  of  the  Federal  appropriations  for  Alaska.  The  advocates  of 
a  legislature  either  deny  the  truth  or  question  the  sufficiency  of  a 
nunaber  of  the  statements  set  forth  in  opposition,  among  which  ■» 
the  following:  (1)  That  the  population  19  9P  ^mall^  bq  lacking  A 
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homogeneity,  and  to  30  large  an  extent  unstable,  aa  to  render  the 
proposed  new  government  impracticable;  (2)  that  the  total  amount 
of  taxable  property  is  too  small  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, including  the  cost  of  necessary  public  works;  (3)  that,  under  the 
proposed  change,  the  Territory  would  lose  more  of  material  benefits 
than  it  would  gain. 

That  the  members  of  a  Territorial  legislature  would  have  a  better 
understanding  of  local  needs  than  has  been  shown  by  the  National 
Congress,  ana  also  that  their  time  would  be  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  these  things  as  the  time  of  the  Congress  is  not  and  can  not  be, 
is  obvious,  and  tms  fact  is  almost  exclusively  responsible  for  the  atti- 
tude of  those  who  are  both  sincere  and  thoughtful  in  their  advocacy 
of  a  change  in  the  form  of  government.  Tnere  are  those  who  are 
sincere  but  very  poorly  informed  who  employ  the  statement  that 
large  tax  moneys  are  now  covered  into  the  National  Treasury  and 
witiiheld  from  use  in  Alaska  which  would  become  available  for  local 
use  if  a  Territorial  legislature  were  in  control  of  the  licenses  and 
taxes.  A  brief  statement  wiQ  correct  this  misapprehension,  but  it 
will  at  the  same  time  lend  some  support  to  the  adverse  proposition 
that  the  Territory  is  not  yet  able  to  bear  the  expenses  of  local  govern- 
ment and  of  public  works. 

The  tax  and  Ucense  moneys  of  every  description  collected  in  Alaska, 
exclusive  of  customs  and  internal-revenue  receipts,  wliich  are  usually 
not  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  local  governments,  and  exclusive  of 
municipal  real-estate  taxes  wliich  are  under  control  of  the  city  coun- 
cils, amounted  in  the  last  fiscal  year  to  $398,135.14.  Of  this  amount 
$166,254.98  was  or  wUl  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurers  of  the  several 
incorporated  towns  for  the  partial  support  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ments. The  balance,  comprising  moneys  collected  outside  or  incor- 
porated towns,  was  covered  into  the  '^Alaska  fund"  in  the  United 
States  Treasury,  for  use  in  building  roads  and  trails  and  maintaining 
schools  in  the  Territory.  The  Congress  has  made  direct  appropria- 
tions for  Alaska  for  the  next  fiscal  year  (not  including  salaries  or 
expenses  of  officers,  the  expenses  of  the  administration  or  justice,  the 
maintenance  of  prisons  and  jails,  or  certain  general  api)ro])riations 
wliich  are  apphcablo  in  part  to  tliis  Territor^O  amounting  to  $799,- 
243.27 — that  is,  $401,108.13  more  than  the  total  revenues  of  Alaska, 
exclusive  of  customs  and  internal  revenue.  The  items  of  direct  and 
specific  appropriation  included  in  the  gross  amount  as  given  above 
are :  Aids  to  navigation,  care  of  insane,  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic 
among  the  natives,  protection  of  game,  education  of  natives,  propaga- 
tion of  reindeer,  construction  of  roads  and  trails,  protection  of  the 
fisheries,  land  surveys,  and  telegraph  system.  A  few  other  appro- 
priations are  omitted  because  they  are  purely  temporary. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  in  detail  at  this  time  all  the  considerations 
which  are  being  urged  for  and  against  a  separate  Territorial  govern- 
ment and  legislature.  Since  the  subject  of  Alaska  revenues  and 
expenditures,  however,  is  a  profitable  one  to  look  into,  whether  the 
form  of  government  be  changed  or  not,  a  brief  discussion  may  be 
deemed  appropriate  and  useful. 

It  is  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  under  an  organized  Territorial 

f>vemment,  Alaska  being   treated   Uke  the  other  Territories,  the 
ederal  Government  would  cease  to  make  appropriations  for  roads 
(the  amount  of  which,  in  addition  to  the  moneys  of  the  "Alaska  fund/' 
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have  averaged  $191,666  per  annum  for  the  last  six  years),  for  tie 
protection  of  game  ($15,000  per  annum,  partly  offset  by  about  $3,500 
collected  from  hunting  and  sliipping  Ucenses),  for  the  care  of  insaw 
($50,000  per  annum),  and  for  perhaps  one  or  two  other  objects  whidi 
are  now  being  provided  for  by  Confess,  including  care  of  Territoriil 
prisoners.  (The  other  Territories  care  for  their  own  prisoners,  aid 
the  expense  of  Alaska  jail  and  penitentiary  prisoners  is  now  abort 
$200,000  per  annum.)  On  the  other  hand,'  although  some  of  thoK 
who  oppose  an  oi^anized  Territorial  government  do  so  on  the  grouBi 
that  the  poi)ulation  and  the  taxable  property  are  too  smaU,  it  is 
certain  that  the  products  of  the  fisheries  should  be  taxed  from  $75,0© 
to  $  1 00,000  more  each  year  than  they  are  taxed  at  present.  Assumiig 
the  larger  figure  to  be  the  correct  amount,  the  Hcense  and  tax  mon^^ 
from  all  present  sources,  with  the  newfisn  taxes  added,  would  aggR- 
gate  about  $500,000  on  the  basis  of  the  collections  for  the  fiscal  jeir 
191 1 .  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  objects  to  which  the  tax  and  license 
moneys  are  ai)phed  at  present  ought  to  be  and  would  be  supjportal  \o 
the  same  extent  under  the  new  government,  there  woula  be  thai 
$100,000  to  devote  to  new  objects.  If,  however,  the  Nationd  Lep^ 
lature  should  withliold  from  Alaska  certain  present  appropri^oes 
which  are  withlield  from  Territories  where  full  Territorial  govemmcfit 
prevails,  this  additional  $100,000  would  be  more  than  o^et  by  tke 
amount  of  funds  now  being  appropriated  specifically  for  roads'  pro- 
tection of  game,  and  care  of  msane — funds  which  aggr^ate  on  the 
average  annually  about  $250,000. 

Unless  other  new  sources  of  revenue  be  found,  it  seems  possible  if 
not  probable  that  Alaska  under  a  local  government  would  have  an- 
nually less  money  available  for  pubUc  uses  by  at  least  $150,000— asd 
if  a  fair  amount  oe  added  for  the  support  of  a  Territorial  prison  and 
jail,  by  at  least  $300,000 — than  is  afforded  under  the  present  fonn 
of  government. 

Two  other  possibiUties,  however,  in  connection  with  the  finand*! 
side  of  the  question  are  to  be  considered.  A  Territorial  legislature 
being  instaUed  and  a  separate  Territorial  treasury  being  established, 
if  the  National  Government  should  decide  to  leave  the  care  and 
education  of  the  native  people  to  the  local  government,  the  present 
appropriations  for  schools,  reindeer,  suppression  of  Uquor  traflBc, 
and  relief  of  destitution  and  medical  relief  would  either  have  to  be 
abandoned  or  suppUed  by  the  Territorial  treasiuy.  These  approprii- 
tions  now  amount  to  $224,000  per  annmn.  Tne  other  of  the  two 
possibilities  alluded  to  is  that  of  taxing  one  other  lai^  source  d 
revenue,  namely,  the  mines  of  the  Territory — ^provided  it  be  deenfid 
good  poUcy  to  tax  the  mines  fmiiher  at  this  stage  of  Territorial 
development.  Quartz  mines  which  operate  stamp  mills  are  tased 
already  to  some  extent,  the  proceeds  being  covered  into  the  Alaska 
fund,  but  a  tax  of  from  1  per  cent  to  2  per  cent  upon  the  gross  ontprt 
of  all  mines  throughout  tne  Territory  would  yield  from  $175,000  to 
$350,000  a  year.  This  estimate  is  based,  of  course,  approximatdy 
upon  the  present  production  of  metals. 

The  Arizona  Territorial  government  has  for  some  years,  I  belief, 
levied  taxes  upon  an  assessed  valuation  of  mines.  In  examining  Ike 
tax  lists  of  that  and  other  Territories,  however,  one  is  struck  wtti 
the  number  of  sources  of  revenue  for  these  Territories  which  eitte 
do  not  exist  at  all  in  Alaska  or  are  so  small  as  to  render  them  unpio- 
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ductiye  of  large  tax  returns.  A  cursory  and  admittedly  unscientific 
examination  of  the  sources  of  public  revenue  in  Alaska,  in  fact,  fails 
to  promise  returns  imder  an^i/fiing  like  a  just  system  of  taxation  of 
more  than  $450,000  a  year  over  and  above  the  present  revenues, 
even  if  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  be  levied  upon  the  gross  output  of  all 
mines.  Under  a  Territorial  form  of  government  this  increased 
revenue  would  presumably  be  offset  to  the  extent  of  $250,000  of 
appropriations  which  the  National  Congress  now  gives;  furthermore, 
by  at  least  $150,000  of  the  amoimt  which  the  Federal  Government 
now  pays  for  maintenance  of  penitentiary  and  jails;  and  perhaps 
even  overbalanced  by  the  withdrawal  of  other  appropriations, 
already  mentioned,  amoimting  to  $224,000.  Accorciing  to  this 
estimate  of  finances,  therefore,  the  possible  gain  under  Territorial 
government  would  be  $450,000  a  year  and  the  possible  loss  $024,000. 
Whether  the  form  of  government  be  changed  or  not  the  $75,000  or 
$100,000  of  additional  fish  taxes  ought  to  be  collected. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  relative  to  taxes  and  appropriations,  all 
of  that  which  may  be  regarded  as  unfavorable  to  a  local  government 
and  independent  treasury  is  based  on  the  assimiption  that  iVlaska 
under  such  local  government  would  be  treated  by  the  United  States 
just  as  the  other  Territories  have  been  treated.  That  is,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  if  a  local  government  is  authorized  it  will  be  with  the 
idea  that  Alaska  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself  and  does  not  need  any 
more  financial  support  from  the  National  Government  than  the  other 
regularly  organized  territories  have  received — wliich  is  compara- 
tively little.  In  any  event,  I  apprehend  that  the  people  of  Alaska 
do  not  wish  to  have  the  form  of  a  local  Territorial  government 
without  the  substance;  that  a  local  legislature  with  powers  less 
ample  than  those  of  other  Territorial  legislatures,  or  a  local  govern- 
ment the  expenses  of  wliich  should  be  paid  in  part  by  Federal  appro- 
priations, is  not  desired.  * 

Even  if  the  matter  of  general  feasibility  be  not  questioned,  the 
subject  of  a  change  in  the  form  of  govermnent  is  one  of  so  much 
gravity  and  surrounded  by  so  many  conditions  not  generally  well 
imderstood  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  no  action  will  be  taken  imtil  the 
Congress  shall  have  received  a  report  on  a  personal  visit  of  its  own 
Members  to  the  Territory.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  joint  com- 
mittee appointed  last  winter  was  unable,  by  reason  of  the  extraor- 
dinary session,  to  visit  Alaska  this  year.  The  people  of  the  Territory 
have  had  much  cause  for  the  complaint,  frequently  heard,  that  many 
of  the  measures  heretofore  enacted  for  AlasKa  are  poorly  adapted  by 
reason  of  a  lack  of  full  information  at  the  time  of  their  passage,  and 
the  Territory  has  suffered  because,  except  by  the  enactment  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  codes,  there  has  never  been  any  ell'ort  to  create  a 
systematic  and  carefully  related  body  of  laws.  It  is  Iiighly  important 
tnat  the  further  mistake  be  not  made  of  passing  so  momentous  a 
measure  as  a  Territorial  government  law  without  full  knowledge 
whether  such  a  measure  is  expedient  and  necessary,  and  if  it  is 
expedient  and  necessary,  without  a  careful  investigation  as  to  what 
the  exact  scope  and  nature  of  its  provisions  should  be.  Such  investi- 
gation and  Imowledge  can  best  be  had  by  a  committee  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen  in  Alaska,  and  on  tliis  latter  proposition  I  think 
the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  a  full  Territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment are  Ln  accord. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEEDED   liEGISIiATION. 

The  following  is  a  summaiy  of  legislative  measures  discussed 
herein;  which  in  my  opinion  are  most  urgently  necessary.  They  are 
about  the  same  as  were  recommended  in  the  1910  report: 

(1)  Coal  lands. 

(2)  Fisheries. 

(3)  Mining-law  amendments. 

(4)  Quarantine. 

(5)  Sanitation  and  pubUc  health. 

(6)  Supervision  of  banks. 

(7)  Registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 

(8)  Compulsory  school  attendance. 

(9)  ReHef  of  destitution. 

Increased  appropriations  are  recommended  for  aids  to  navigation 
and  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  trails. 

TERRITORIAIi  SEAL. 

Acting  imder  the  permissive  authority  granted  by  the  civil  code, 
a  new  official  seal  of  Alaska  has  been  executed,  under  my  direction, 
after  an  improved  design.  The  new  seal  represents  much  more 
accurately  than  the  former  seal  the  present  conception  of  the  re- 
sources and  industries  of  the  Territory. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Walter  E.  Clark, 

Governor, 
The  Seceetart  op  the  Interior. 
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Department  op  the  Interior, 
WasMngton^  December  22^  1911. 
Sib:  By  joint  resolution  approved  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat,  883), 
the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  necessary,  was 
appropriated  to  be  expended  by  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting lands  and  property  in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  elsewhere 
along  the  Colorado  River  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
against  injure  or  destruction  by  reason  of  the  changes  in  the  chan- 
nels of  the  Colorado  River,  and  the  President  was  authorized  to 
expend  any  portion  of  such  money  within  the  limits  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  as  he  might  deem  proper,  in  accordance  with  such  agree- 
ments for  the  purpose  as  he  might  make  with  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico. Thereafter  the  supervision  of  this  work  was  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  By  your  direction  a  board  was  convened 
of  persons  interested  in  and  familiar  with  conditions  along  the 
Colorado  River  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  work  accomplished 
and  to  suggest  plans  for  future  operations.  The  report  of  this 
board,  with  related  papers,  is  herewith  submitted  for  your  consid- 
eration, with  a  view  to  its  transmission  to  Congress. 

It  will  be  seen  therefrom  that  the  board,  among  other  things,  rec- 
ommends that,  to  meet  the  present  emergencies  of  the  case,  a  sum 
of  at  least  $1,000,000  should  be  appropriated,  and  that  the  work  of 
repair,  enlargement,  and  maintenance  of  some  of  the  levees  here- 
tofore constructed  and  the  protection  of  the  banks  of  the  Colorado 
River  against  caving  are  necessary  and  essential  for  the  protection 
of  lands  and  property  in  Imperial  Valley. 

In  addition  to  the  report  in  question  there  are  also  transmitted 
the  following  documents  bearing  upon  the  matter :  Report  of  J.  A. 
Ockerson,  of  May  20,  1911;  copv  of  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  dated  June  1,  creating  the  board ;  and  statement  of  physical 
and  reltUed  facts  accompanying  the  board's  report. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Walter  L.  Fisher,  Secretary. 
The  President, 

The  White  House. 
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May  20,  1911. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  report  on  operations 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  River  for  the  protection  of 
lands  and  property  in  Imperial  Valley,  Cal.,  as  provided  for  by  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  approved  June  25,  1910,  which  act  recites : 

That  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
Is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  be  expended  by  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  tlie  lands 
and  property  in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  elsewhere  along  the  CJolorado  Rlrer. 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  against  injury  or  destruction  by  reason 
of  the  changes  In  the  channels  of  the  Colorado  River,  and  the  President  is 
authorized  to  expend  any  portion  of  such  money  within  the  limits  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  as  he  may  deem  proper,  in  accordance  with  such  agree- 
ments for  the  purpose  as  he  may  make  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

On  July  19, 1910,  the  writer  was  summoned  to  Washington,  having 
l)een  designated  by  the  President  "  engineer  to  investigate  Lnperial 
Valley  situation  on  Colorado  River  near  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico."  The  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
had  outlined  to  the  President  the  conditions  in  Imperial  Valley  in 
the  following  terms: 

The  ascertainment  of  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing permanent  avoidance  of  these  recurring  menaces  to  life  and  property 
on  both  sides  of  the  International  boundary  line  will  require  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  physical  conditions  which,  to  be  effective,  should  have  the  cooperation 
of  both  Governments  and  will  consume  considerable  time.  In  the  meantime. 
Engineer  Hill  states  that  unless  prompt  relief  Is  afforded  a  water  shortage,  if 
not  famine,  Is  probable  in  the  Imperial  Valley  within  the  next  two  months 
In  a  country  where  the  heat  reaches  an  intensity  of  120°,  and  even  lilgfaer,  tlie 
great  loss  of  property  and  menace  to  both  animal  and  human  life,  which  may 
ensue  should  such  a  catastrophe  occur,  renders  it  imperative  tliat  promik 
measures  be  taken  toward  averting  the  same.  To  that  end,  I  respectfully  rec- 
ommend tliat  you  designate  an  engineer  having  familiarity  with  problems  in- 
volving river  control  to  proceed  Immediately  with  an  examination  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  such  emergency  exists  and,  if  so,  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  ayold  the  same. 

My  instructions  required  a  report  as  to  whether — 

the  existing  emergency  is  such  as  to  require  Immediate  action,  and  if  so,  what 
is  necessary  to  be  done  to  accomplish  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  resolution. 

The  writer  was  also  required  to — 

make  appropriate  examination  upon  the  ground  and  recommend  the  course 
which  should  be  pursued  to  prevent  injury  and  destruction  of  property  In  the 
United  States  through  recurrence  of  the  difficulties  which  had  heretofore  fn^n 
time  to  time  arisen  by  reason  of  the  unreliability  of  the  course  of  the  Colorado 
River. 

After  a  complete  investigation  of  the  physical  conditions,  cover- 
ing the  months  of  August  and  September,  1910,  a  report-  was  made 
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under  date  of  October  4,  1910,  in  which  a  project  was  recommended 
for  the  control  of  the  Colorado  River,  and  it  was  also  urged  that  the 
work  be  undertaken  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  as  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  success  required  that  it  should  be  done  under  low-water 
conditions.  The  necessity  of  prompt  negotiations  with  Mexico 
which  would  permit  operations  in  Mexican  territory  was  also  urged. 

On  November  3.  1910,  the  writer  was  sunmioned  to  Wadiington 
for  conference  with  regard  to  securing  the  necessary  plant,  coopera- 
tion of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  and  other  means  relating  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  work. 

The  following  summary  of  the  more  extended  project,  submitted 
in  detail  in  my  report  of  October  4,  1910,  was  prepared  by  direction 
of  the  President  and  was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  his  approval : 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  4,  1910. 
The  Secbetaby  of  the  Intebior. 

Sib:  In  executing  the  work  for  the  protection  of  lands  and  property  in 
Imperial  Valley,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  made  in  my  report 
nnder  date  of  October  4,  1010,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  a  levee  for 
Hood  control  be  constructed  from  a  point  on  the  levee  of  the  California  Develop- 
ment CX>.,  indicated  on  map  No.  1  accompanying  said  r^;K)rt,  downstream  at  a 
distance  of  at)out  8,000  feet  west  of  the  westerly  bends  of  the  Ck>lorado  Hiver 
and  extending  downstream  a  distance  of  about  26  miles. 

In  general  terms  the  levee  may  be  deflcril)ed  as  crown  8  feet,  side  slopes  1 
on  8,  and  width  of  berm  40  feet,  all  of  which  is  specifically  described  in  speci- 
fications hereto  attached. 

The  levee  to  be  constructed  by  contract  after  being  duly  advertised.  Esti- 
mated cost  of  levee,  $440,000. 

The  closure  of  the  break  and  restoring  the  flow  to  the  bed  of  the  Colorado 
River  to  be  made  with  equipm^t  which  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  Southern 
Paclflc  Co.,  at  rates  informally  submitted  at  conference  held  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  November  4, 1910,  the  formal  terms  to  be  filed  at  an  early  date. 

To  reach  the  break  and  to  operate  the  quarry  will  require  the  construction 
of  about  7  miles  of  standard  railway  track  and  the  temporary  use  of  such 
track  for  a  period  of  perhaps  60  days. 

At  the  break  a  pile  trestle  about  1,200  feet  long  will  be  required  and  also 
an  earth  fill  about  1,000  feet  long  at  the  northerly  end  of  the  trestle. 

A  rock  fill  dam,  about  1,200  feet  long,  20  feet  crown,  and  side  slopes  of  1  on  2, 
will  be  required,  the  material  to  be  derived  from  quarries  at  Pilot  Knob  (see 
map  No.  1)  and  from  the  Mammoth  gravel  pita  Total  estimated  cost  of 
closure,  omitting  possible  flood  losses,  $875,000. 

The  material  for  track  and  trestle  to  be  purchased  after  due  advertisement 
and  the  work  to  be  done  by  hired  labor,  as  being  more  economical  for  the 
United  Statea 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Immediately  above  the  break  it  is  proposed  to 
excavate  a  channel  down  the  old  river  bed  amounting  to  about  20,000  yards. 
Estimated  cost,  $6,000. 

The  purpose  being  to  give  an  outlet  for  the  water  before  much  head  develops 
against  the  dam. 

I  recommend  that  the  proposed  work  be  carried  out  substantially  as  above 
outlined.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

J.   A.   OCKEBSON. 

This  project  was  approved,  as  shown  by  the  following  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  writer  was  designated  "  engineer 
in  charge,"  to  execute  the  work  as  therein  outlined : 

NOVEMBEB  5,  1910. 

Sib:  There  is  submitted  herewith  the  report  and  recommendations  of  Con- 
sulting Engineer  J.  A.  Ockerson,  of  date  October  4,  1910,  covering  field  exami- 
nation and  plans  for  the  proposed  works  to  protect  property  in  the  Imperial 
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Valley  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  against  overflow  and  change  of 
course  of  the  Colorado,  pursuant  to  appropriation  for  that  purpose  made  June 
25,  1910,  tojfether  with  summary  of  said  report  of  date  November  4,  1910,  In- 
cluding recommendation  as  to  engineering  and  clerical  organization  necessary 
to  carry  the  proposed  work  into  efTect 

Said  reports  and  recomm^idatlons  have  he&a.  submitted  to  Gen.  W.  L. 
Marshall,  who  Joins  with  me  in  reconmiending  the  approval  thereof;  Uiat  the 
work  proceed  in  accordance  therewith,  or  with  such  modification  as  emergency 
may  warrant ;  and  that  the  employment  of  the  engineering  and  clerical  organi* 
Eation  l>e  authorized  as  suggested. 

This  department  having  the  advantage  of  the  ability  and  s^rlce  of  Gen. 
Marshall,  it  is  recommended  that  the  proposed  work  be  done  under  the  goieral 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  the  latter  be  autborbsed 
to  enter  into  and  execute  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  contracts  for  the  work 
to  be  done  and  the  materials  required,  either  pursuant  to  bids  and  proponls 
submitted  responsive  to  advertisements  calling  therefor,  or  without  such  adver 
tisements  In  the  event  emergency  should  so  require. 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  work  and  the  urgency  of  its 
early  completion,  it  is  further  recommended  that  the  provisions  of  the  so-called 
eight-hour  law  (27  Stat,  340)  do  not  apply  to  said  -"^rk.  The  chief  engineer. 
Mr.  Ockerson,  advises  me  that  there  is  great  difficulty  lu  securing  suitable  labor 
at  this  point  beween  Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  suffici«it  number  to 
have  two  shifts  of  labor  on  this  work ;  that  in  order  to  make  the  preparattons 
to  house  the  labor  for  such  shifts  there  would  ensue  great  delay  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work  and  a  probable  postponement  of  its  completion  until  after  the 
emergency  is  presented  by  the  rise  in  the  river ;  and  therefore  that  the  only 
possible  method  of  completing  this  work  in  time  is  to  use  one  shift  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day,  and  that  the  case  presented  is  therefore  within  the  exception 
of  the  statute — an  extraordinary  emergency. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  he  authorized 
to  permit  the  use,  in  connection  with  the  work  proposed,  of  such  equipment 
l)elonging  to  the  Reclamation  Service  as  may  be  useful  or  necessary  therein, 
and  that  the  transfer  of  employees  from  other  branches  of  the  Government 
service  to  the  work  proposed  be  authorized  wherever  necessary,  such  enployees 
when  so  transferred  to  receive,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Ockerson,  an  advance  of  20  per  cent  over  the  regular  compensation  paid  in  the 
Government  service. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  practice  which,  I  understand,  prevails  in  the 
cases  of  employees  designated  for  service  in  Panama  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Tropics  under  conditions  not  unlike  those  existing  in  the  present  instance. 
Very  respectfully, 

R.  A.  Baixinoeb,  Secretary, 

The  President. 


NOVEMBEB  5.  1910. 
Recommendations  approved  and  action  authorized  In  accordance  therewith. 

Wm.  H.  Taft,  PresidcfU. 

While  in  Washington  arrangements  were  made  with  Prudent 
Lovett,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  for  the  use  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment, and  it  was  hoped  that  the  work  could  be  promptly  inaugurateil. 
as  the  low-water  season  was  rapidly  passing. 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  consent  of  the  Mexican  President 
would  be  sufficient  to  permit  the  work  to  proceed,  but  in  formulating 
the  permit  it  was  considered  that  a  formal  treaty  between  the  two 
countries  would  be  essential.  This  procedure  would,  of  course,  re- 
quire the  ratification  of  the  Congresses  of  the  two  countries,  neither 
one  of  which  was  in  session,  and  other  means  were  sought  which 
would  satisfy  the  legal  requirements  of  Mexico.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  a  simple  exchange  of  notes  between  the  respective  State 
departments  would  be  sufficient  to  authorize  the  construction  or 
Mexican  territory  of  the  protective  works  on  the  Colorado  River. 
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The  fundamental  basis  for  the  agreement  as  submitted  by  the  Mexi- 
can Government  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  works  shall  be  constructed  by  the  Colorado  River  Land  CJo.,  owner  of 
the  land  on  which  said  works  are  to  be  uccomplished. 

2.  The  said  works  shall  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  surveys  and  plans 
approved  by  the  inspector  appointed  by  the  department  of  fomento,  Engineer 
Don  Fernando  Beltran  y  Fuga. 

3.  In  the  construction  of  the  said  works  tlie  rights  of  the  riparian  owners  on 
both  banks  and  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  Government  of  Mexico  may  have 
granted  iiermits  or  concessions  for  the  use  of  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River 
shall  stand  unimpaired. 

4.  The  Government  of  Mexico  does  not  guarantee  the  result  of  sjiid  work  or 
assume  any  responsibilty  to  private  i)ersons  and  much  less  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  even  though  it  should  aid  the  Colo- 
rado River  Land  Co.  pecuniarily  or  otherwise,  shall  not  acquire  thereby  or  by 
virtue  of  this  agreement  any  right  of  ownership  or  servitude  or  any  other,  or 
over  any  i)art  of  the  territory,  or  over  the  work  that  may  be  erected  in  Mexican 
territory  whose  rights  real  or  of  any  other  nature  shall  reside  in  the  jurisdiction 
and  sovereignty  of  the  Government  of  Mexico. 

6.  The  executive  shall  propose  to  the  Congress  of  the  Union  of  the  Mexican 
Republic  the  free  entry  of  the  machinery,  beasts  of  burden,  wagons,  building 
material,  field  tents,  tools,  implements,  and  equipment  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  said  works  as  soon  as  the  Colorado  River  I^ud  Co.,  which  is 
to  construct  them  for  its  own  account  and  In  the  capacity  of  a  Mexican  com- 
pany, which  Is  the  only  one  legally  com|)etent  to  make  all  the  arrangements 
conducive  to  the  exemption  of  duties  on  Imports,  applies  therefor.  It  being  ex- 
pressly understood  that  free  entry  will  not  be  granted  to  food  products  or  to 
supplies  consumed  by  the  said  company  in  that  respect. 

Negotiations  with  Mexico  made  but  little  progress,  and  under  date 
of  November  19,  1910,  the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Noi'cmhcr  10^  1010. 
Secretary  of  the  Intkrior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  •  •  •  It  Is  very  important  that  this  matter  of  customs  be  settled 
without  delay,  and  if  formal  Instructions  can  not  be  given  at  once  some  tempo- 
rary arrangement  should  be  made  for  the  work  to  proceed  without  hindrance 
pending  final  settlement. 

As  supplies  and  equipment  must  cross  the  border  to  reach  the  scene  of  op- 
erations, and  as  Instructions  have  bt*en  given  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  work, 
the  Importance  of  prompt  action  Is  apparent.  Instructions  should  be  wired  to 
customs  officials  In  order  that  no  delay  be  occasioned  by  any  misunderstanding 
of  the  matter  as  to  duty. 

The  delay  in  securing  the  sanction  of  the  Mexican  Government  has  reduced 
the  available  time  to  such  an  extent  that  the  greatest  possible  progress  must 
be  made  in  every  branch  of  the  work  from  now  on,  and  even  then  tlie  risk  of 
damage  to  incompleted  work  by  floods  becomes  more  acute  day  by  day.  It  is 
therefore  very  Importat  to  eliminate  as  far  as  practicable  delays  incident  to 
formalities  of  all  kinds.    ♦    ♦     ♦ 

Very  respectfully,  J.  A.  Ockerson, 

Engineer  in  Charge. 

On  November  18,  1910,  a  small  force  was  organized  to  make  sur- 
veys for  the  railway  required  from  the  railway  line  of  the  California 
Development  Co.  to  the  proposed  site  of  the  dam  across  Abejas  River. 

The  writer  reached  luma  on  November  23,  1910,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  necessary  force  to  carry  out  the  project  was  begim. 
The  work  was  neceasarily  limited  to  such  as  was  required  on  the 
American  side  of  the  boundary  line.  Bunk  houses,  mess  hall,  office 
and  hospital  buildings  were  constructed  at  Andrade,  CaL,  where  the 
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major  part  of  the  force  would  necessarily  be  located,  and  ccmtracts 
were  entered  into  for  the  delivery  of  material  as  far  as  was  prac- 
ticable under  the  circumstances. 

The  situation  on  December  1^  1910,  is  set  forth  in  my  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  following  terms: 

Yuma,  Abiz.,  December  1,  1910, 
The  Secbstabt  or  the  Intebiob, 

Washington,  D.  O, 

But :  In  view  of  your  telegram  of  November  80,  regarding  negotiations  with 
Mexico,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  explain  the  situation  as  to  tlie  proposed  work. 

The  season  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  the  work  of  closing  the  Colorado 
River  break  should  not  be  undertaken  without  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
increasing  probability  of  flood  damage  and  loss  or  even  possible  failure  due 
thereto. 

Every  possible  effort  has  t)een  made  to  organize  a  force  sufficiently  large  to 
handle  the  work  rapidly  rather  than  economically,  as  would  be  done  if  time 
were  not  such  an  important  Item.  Eiqulpment  for  quarries,  transportation,  and 
other  uses,  as  well  as  material,  has  been  promised  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  and  is  ready  to  rush  in  as  soon  as  word  comes  that  the  work  is  to 
go  on.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Work  inaugurated  at  this  season  of  the  year  or  later  is  in  great  danger  of 
being  interrupted,  and  Incompleted  work  may  be  destroyed  by  floods.  As  sog- 
gested  In  my  report,  the  break  might  be  closed  and  the  overflow  continue  on 
account  of  incompleted  levee,  but  this  would  invite  a  break  at  some  other  point 
in  case  of  unusual  flooda  A  partially  completed  levee  wpuld  exaggerate  flood 
effects  at  its  extremity. 

The  people  interested  In  this  improvement  are  eager  to  have  It  pushed  to 
completion  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  and  are  fearful  that  delay  to  an- 
other season  would  be  fataL  While  I  agree  that  postponement  might  endanger 
them  to  some  degree,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  cutting  back  feared 
would  result  in  very  great  damage.  It  would  probably  increase  the  cost  and 
difficulty  of  closing  the  break.  Postponement  of  the  work  would  doubtless 
have  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  financial  standing  of  the  community  which  would 
seriously  affect  them. 

This  explanation  of  the  situation  seems  proper,  In  view  of  the  delays  which 
have  prevented  earlier  inauguration  of  construction  work,  and  which  now 
promise  to  continue  for  several  weeks  to  come. 

Should  President  Taft  deem  It  best  to  go  on  with  the  work  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  will  probably  meet  difficulties  which  will  largely  increase  the 
cost  of  the  work,  I  will  endeavor  in  every  possible  way  to  carry  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  In  the  most  economical  manner  practicable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, although  my  professional  reputation  may  suffer  through  failures 
due  to  causes  beyond  human  control. 

My  preference  would  be  to  postpone  the  work  untU  October.  1911.  This 
would  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  the  project  as  a  whole,  as  It  could  be 
handled  in  a  more  deliberate  manner  on  account  of  the  longer  p)eriod  of  low- 
stage  conditions.  It  would  also  permit  time  for  negotiating  the  necessary 
treaties  so  that  the  work  could  be  conducted  by  the  Government  direct,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  Mexican  corporation,  which  will  complicate  the  sita- 
ation  to  some  extent 

I  am  notifying  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  that  the  further  delay  incideut 
to  pending  negotiations  will  not  Justify  the  retention  of  plant  for  the  proposed 
closure  if  It  Is  needed  elsewhere.  The  same  general  information  is  given  out 
to  prospective  contractors. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  A.  Ockerson, 

Engineer  in  Charge 

Earlv  in  December  a  wire  was  received  from  the  Mexican  secre- 
tary of  state,  saying:  "I  assure  you  Mexico  has  already  waived  all 
formalities  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  expressed 
its  gratitude  to  us,"  but  .the  local  Mexican  authorities,  however,  had 
in  the  meantime  received  no  instructions^  as  indicated  by  the  f  ollow- 
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ing  telegram  of  December  12,  1910,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior: 

Yuma,  Ariz.,  December  12,  1910, 
Secbetabt  Intebiob, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Mexican  customs  officials  refuse  to  pass  anything  without  official  instructions 
to  remit  or  pajonent  of  duty  on  entry.    Have  on  force  account  five  hundred 
stock  on  Mexican  side,  but  unable  to  send  In  tools  and  supplies.    Request 
authority  to  pay  duty  so  work  may  proceed. 

OOKBBSON. 

The  embarrassment  of  the  situation  is  further  emphasized  by  the 
following  telegram,  which  explains  the  delay  and  the  cost  incident 
thereto : 

Yuma,  Abiz.,  December  IS,  1910, 
Secbetabt  Intebiob, 

W(i8hington,  D,  C: 
Replying  wire  to-day.    Duties  already  accumulated  about  four  hundred;  esti- 
mates for  week,  one  thousand.     Delay  costs  Government  seven  hundred  per 
day.     Unless  otherwise  directed,  will  pay  duty,   requesting  collector  to  hold 
checks  pending  customs  adjustment,  to  be  returned  If  remitted. 

J.  A,  OCKEBSON. 

And  again,  on  December  17,  1910: 

Yuma,  Abiz.,  December  17,  1910, 
Sbobetaby  Intebior, 

Washington,  D,  C: 
Work  is  absolutely  blocked  owing  to  lack  of  formal  instructions  from  Mexican 
Government  to  customs  officers  to  facilitate  passing  to  and  fro  across  line. 
Creel's  statement  to  Otis  that  Mexico  has  waived  formalities  has  not  reached 
customs.  Contractors  held  at  line  unable  to  proceed:  situation  extremely  em- 
barrassing and  threatens  to  prevent  execution  of  work. 

J.  A,  OCKERSON. 

The  progress  possible  up  to  December  17,  1910,  and  subsequently 
is  set  forth  in  the  following  reports: 

Yuma,  Abiz.,  December  17,  1910, 
The  Secbetabt  of  the  Intebiob, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  report  of  operations  to  date. 

One  hundred  Indians  and  G2  four-mule  scrai>er  teams  began  grading  on  rail- 
way line  Tuesday,  December  13.  The  teams  and  equli)ment  came  In  from 
Mexican  side  of  the  line.  The  laborers  were  detained  by  customs  formalities 
from  Saturday  to  \Vedm?sday,  14th.  Considerable  time  has  necessarily  been 
occupied  in  preparing  roads  over  which  to  haul  supplies  and  forage. 

Twenty  additional  four-mule  scraper  teams  reacheil  the  railroad  work  to-day. 
All  of  this  Is  on  force  account 

A  camp  has  been  constructed  at  Andrade,  which  is  nearly  completed  and 
already  occupied  by  boarding  contractor,  assistants,  clerks,  quarrymen,  and 
laborers. 

Quarry  is  being  prepared  for  use  and  sidetracks  and  switches  are  being 
placed. 

A  carload  of  explosives  has  been  ordered  and  bids  for  fuel  oil  have  been 
received.  Materials  needed  for  trestle  across  the  Abejas  lilver  has  been  ordered 
from  Southern  Pacific  Kallway  for  delivery  December  2.S. 

An  order  for  22,500  ties  has  been  placed  with  the  Ix)s  Angeles  Aqueduct  Com- 
mission and  those  are  now  being  loaded  for  shipment  to  Andrade. 

Nine  miles  of  rails  have  also  been  ordered  for  main  line  and  sidings.  These 
are  furnished  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  and  are  being  rapidly  loaded 
for  shipment. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  to  lay 
the  track  with  an  experienced  track  gang  as  soon  as  grading  is  sufficiently  far 
advanced. 
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EiQuipment  of  4  mogul  engines,  2  switch  engines,  2  steam  shovels,  2  pile 
drivers,  and  crews  have  l)een  engaged  from  the  Sonthem  Pacific  Railway  on 
the  general  terms  outlined  by  Judge  Lovett  It  is  hoped  to  put  this  eqaipment 
into  service  early  in  January. 

"  The  several  contractors  have  b^un  clearing  right  of  way  and  have  a  large 
amount  of  stock  and  equipment  ready  to  enter,  but  custom  regulatiims  are  so 
exacting  that  little  progress  has  been  made. 

Unless  some  provision  be  made  very  soon  which  will  permit  them  to  pass  with 
merely  a  general  inspection  I  fear  that  they  will  give  up  further  attempt  to 
undertake  the  work. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  employ  a  force  of  10  or  more  brokers  to  handle  the 
customs,  and  even  tlien  a  large  amount  of  time  will  l>e  consumed  preparing 
invoices,  bonds,  etc.,  covering  weeks  of  the  best  season  of  the  year,  when  we 
should  be  rushing  the  worlc 

The  contractors  are  eager  and  have  equipment  sufficient  to  put  In  to  finish 
the  work  l)efore  the  time  for  great  floods  to  set  in  if  they  can  be  permitted  to 
enter  without  such  extraordinary  delays  and  secure  the  supplies  promptly  as 
needed. 

The  Mexican  customs  officers  have  not  as  yet  received  instructions  as  to  even 
modifications  in  custom  regulations.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  even  our  loco- 
motives and  cars  must  enter  in  bond  every  time  they  cross  the  line,  and  ni^t 
trains  are  prohibited.  To  build  a  dam,  which  requires  extraordinary  rai^d 
transportation  of  material  under  such  restrictions,  is  well-nigh  impacticable 

Owing  to  the  rapidly  diminishing  time  at  our  disposal.  It  was  deemed  best  to 
permit  the  contractors  to  enter  at  once  upon  their  work,  without  waiting  for 
completion  of  contracts  and  bonds,  which  are  In  course  of  preparation  and  will 
be  ready  for  signature  in  a  few  days. 

The  agreement  with  the  Colorado  River  Land  Co.,  whereby  I  am  given  power 
of  attorney,  covers  the  situation  in  accordance  with  stipulations  made  bj 
Mexican  ambassador  to  our  State  Department,  copy  of  which  you  wired  to  we. 

It  should  be  noted  that  I  have  no  formal  official  document  indicating  my  ri^t 
to  carry  on  this  work  in  Mexican  territory.  A  paper  of  that  sort  from  the 
Mexican  Government  would  necessarily  assist  me  in  dealings  with  petty  offidala. 

In  an  effort  to  get  results  and  terminate  the  exasperating  delay  I  wired  Sec- 
retary Creel  Thursday  in  belialf  of  the  Colorado  River  Land  Co.,  asking  that 
Instructions  be  wired  to  Mexican  collectors.  In  reply  to-day  he  says  It  is  Im- 
possible to  give  Instructions  by  wire  and  does  not  indicate  whether  they  will 
be  given. 

We  have  crowded  everything  up  to  the  frontier,  as  far  as  possible,  and  now 
we  are  practically  at  a  standstill  so  far  as  our  work  across  the  line  Is  con- 
cerned. I  have  exhausted  every  possible  effort  to  meet  the  emergencies  as  they 
ariRe,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  from  Mexico  such  instructions  as 
will  practically  eliminate  the  boundary  line. 

Arrangements  with  Mexican  collector  at  Algodones  provides  that  goods  shall 
pass  on  consular  invoices  certified  by  me  and  duties  paid  on  bills  presented 
therefor.  But  for  animals,  equipment,  tools,  etc.,  such  as  should  be  passed  in 
bond,  there  is  no  provision,  as  I  assume  the  United  States  can  not  give  soch 
bond.    At  all  events  a  personal  bond  from  me  is  out  of  the  question. 

This  question  of  customs  is  discussed  in  detail  in  order  that  you  may  be  foUy 
advised  as  to  the  difficulties  which  prevent  anything  like  reasonable  progress. 

Trusting  that  the  embargo  will  be  raised  in  the  very  near  future,  I  am. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  OCKEBSON, 

Engineer  in  Chargt. 


YxjMA,  Ariz.,  December  19,  191t 
The  Secbetaby  of  the  Interior, 

WashingtoHy  D.  0. 

Sir:  I  have  your  telegram  of  December  17  relative  to  customs  and  notiflc*- 
tion  of  Mr.  Puga's  appointment  as  Inspector  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
Government. 

The  telegram  from  Ambassador  Wilson  suggests  that  animals,  equlproatf 
etc.,  can  be  entered  free  provided  satisfactory  lx)nd  is  given  therefor.  TW 
has  always  been  the  practice — anyone  who  furnishes  bond  can  enter  under  ' 
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conditions  named  in  the  telegram.    So  far  as  I  can  see  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment has  made  no  concession  whatever  in  the  matter  of  customs  dutiea 

The  local  officials  liave  repeatedly  wired  for  instructions  but  without  resulta 

I  liave  notified  the  Mexican  consul  here  of  the  necessity  of  crossing  the 
Arizona-Sonora  line  In  order  to  reach  work  below  Abejas  River  break,  and  he 
informs  me  that  permit  therefor  can  not  be  granted.  Unless  such  permit  is 
granted  it  will  not  be  possible  to  reach  the  work.  The  contractors  have  a  large 
force  of  men  and  animals  waiting  for  these  matters  to  be  settled,  and  the  delay 
is  costing  them  considerable  sums,  and  if  not  terminated  I  fear  tliat  they  will 
decline  to  sign  contracts  and  bonds.  They  beselge  me  daily  with  Inquiries  as 
to  wliat  they  should  do,  and  I  am  helpless  in  the  matter  until  official  instruc- 
tions from  Mexico  reach  the  Mexican  collectors. 

It  seems  to  me  from  my  understanding  of  the  case  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  secure  bond  for  animals,  equipment,  etc.,  and  pay  duty  on  all  supplies 
and  forage.  I  am  investigating  the  matter  of  utilizing  surety  company  for  the 
bond  and  rate  therefor. 

Have  put  the  whole  matter  up  to  Gen.  Otis  in  accordance  with  your  wired 
instructions  of  December  17. 

On  December  5  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Puga  giving  a  general  statement  of  proposed 
work.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  meet  me  until  some  time  in  January.  A 
letter  from  him  yesterday  states  that  his  Government  authorizes  me  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work  according  to  plans  submitted,  so  there  will  probably  be  no 
delay  on  that  score. 

The  river  remains  at  a  very  favorable  stage,  and  I  hope  it  may  continue 
without  floods  until  the  work  Is  concluded.  If,  however,  the  delays  continue 
through  Mexican  obstructive  regulations  river  conditions  become  matters  of 
minor  importance. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  A.  Ockebson, 

Enffineer  in  Charge, 


[Telegram.] 

Yuma,  Ariz.,  December  21,  1910. 
Sbobbtaby  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Replying  yours  20th,  Mexico  has  not  made  auy  concession  such  as  Indicated 
by  your  dispatches,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  more  exacting  in  customs  restric- 
tions than  usual.  Have  appealed  to  Creel,  to  consul  here,  and  collector  at 
Nogales  for  official  here  to  permit  passage  across  Sonora  line,  but  without 
result  Work  below  break  can  only  be  reached  via  Sonora.  With  no  trans- 
portation on  Mexican  side  and  no  habitation  within  50  miles,  purchase  of  sup- 
plies therein  Impracticable.  Duties  about  100  per  cent,  so  with  600  men  to 
feed  and  house  and  2,000  mules  to  feed  100  days,  customs  reach  large  sum. 
CJontractors  delayed  here  waiting  to  reach  work  through  corner  of  Sonora 
demand  expenses  incident  to  delay  be  paid.  Shall  I  grant  demand?  It  hardly 
seem  probable  that  anyone  will  give  necessary  bond  without  charging  therefor 
and  equipment  can  not  be  entered  without  it.  With  exception  of  railroad  no 
progress  is  being  made. 

J.  A.   OCKERSON. 


Yuma,  Ariz.,  December  28,  1910, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D,   C. 

Sir:  ♦  ♦  ♦  Yesterday  I  succeeded  in  securing  from  the  manager  of  the 
Inter-California  Railway  his  signature  to  a  number  of  bonds  in  blank,  which 
will  enable  us  to  pass  contractors*  equipment,  animals,  etc.  Customs  duties  on 
supplies  for  force  account  and  also  on  contractors*  supplies  are  entered  under 
consular  invoice,  and  the  duties  therefor  have  so  far  been  paid  by  the  United 
States,  and  under  the  contracts  being  entered  into  this  practice  must  continue. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  work  will  be  carried  on  in  the  most  economical 
and  expeditious  manner  possible  under  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
Mexican  officials.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
method  whereby  we  can  enter  the  equipment  via  Sonora  line,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  a  collector  at  that  point  of  entry.    If  the  delay  in  regard  to  this 
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matter  continues,  it  is  not  Improbable  that  entry  will  be  made  with  tbe  necBB- 
sary  consular  invoice  and  bond  regardless  of  formal  official  permission  fiom 
Mexico. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  A.  Ockebson, 

Engineer  in  Charge, 


[Telegram.] 

Yuma,  Abiz.,  December  SI,  1910. 
Secretary  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Answering  wire  December  31,  no  customs  officers  yet  at  Sonora  line,  and  coi- 
tractors  still  detained.    Stock,  equipment,  and  supplies  entered  at  Algodoaee 
under  bond  and  paying  duty.    Ck)pies  of  official  instructions  to  customs  officers 
should  be  sent  to  me.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

OCKEBSQN. 


Yuma,  Abiz.,  January  5, 1911. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.   C. 
Sir:    ♦     ♦    ♦    Below  the  Abejas  River  worlc  with  adequate  force  of  teans 
will  begin  as  soon  as  entry  Is  permitted  across  the  Sonora  line. 

In  order  to  hasten  this  I  have  undertaken  to  establish  a  temporary  casp 
for  the  Mexican  customs  officers  and  propose  to  subsist  them  while  engaged  in 
passing  contractors*  equipment 

I  am  Just  informed  by  the  Algodones  customs  officials  that  th^  have  to-day 
received  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Sonora  line,  and  I  expect  to  take  them  down 
Thursday  morning. 

A  considerable  amount  of  the  contractors'  force  has  been  waiting  nearly  three 
weeks  for  authority  to  enter  via  Sonora.  In  all  this  controversy  about  customs 
it  is  claimed  by  the  officials  at  Algodones  that  up  to  December  28  no  official 
instructions  of  any  kind  had  reached  them.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Very  respectfully,  J.  A.  Ockerson, 

Engineer  in  Charge, 


Yuma,  Abie.,  January  5,  1911. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D,  C, 
Sir  :  The  following  telegrams  were  received  by  Mr.  Tomas  Belendes,  the  cof- 
toms  official  at  Algodones,  Lower  California,  Mexico,  to  wit : 

Dboembeb  28,  19ia 

You  will  permit  the  Land  River  Co.  the  importation  of  machinery,  beloof- 
ings  to  mules  and  muleteers,  wagons,  materials  for  construction,  tents,  imple- 
ments, locomotives,  pile  drivers,  or  other  things  needed  by  said  company  for 
the  use  of  the  works  on  the  Colorado  River,  charging  duties  to  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  foreign  relations,  while  in  the  meantime  Congress  approves 
of  t\n  Initiative  law  that  has  been  presented;  with  the  intelligence  that  yon 
will  forward  at  your  earliest  opportunity  four  corresponding  copies  of  invoices 
and  manifests. 

January  3,  1911 
It  is  now  ordered  that  the  customhouse  at  Mexlcall  send  Oontador  Paei, 
Cabo  Contreras,  en  Celadorez,  Montejano  Bojorques,  and  with  this  personnel 
and  with  the  officer  of  that  customhouse,  Lizarrage,  you  will  pass  to  monument 
204,  Andrade  ranch,  to  dispatch  all  goods  belonging  to  the  Colorado  River  LuBd 
Co.,  as  though  they  were  imported  through  the  Algodones  customhouse,  maklDS 
at  said  ranch  all  documents  necessary  for  importation  according  to  telegraio 
dated  December  28  last  You  can  address  Mr.  Ockerson  at  Yuma,  who  has 
been  notified  to  furnish  to  you  and  ail  your  employees  means  of  transportatioo 
and  habitation  and  provisions  at  monument  204.  Order  relative  to  dispatebes 
of  December  29  modified  accordingly.  I  recommend  that  dispatches  be  made 
with  expedition,  even  If  it  Is  outside  of  office  hours,  which  extras  will  be  retrfb- 
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uted  by  the  company  at  Los  Algodones.  You  will  follow  on  dispatching  author- 
ized importations  by  the  contador  escribuente  burgoa  and,  as  auxiliary,  Jenaro 
Garcia  Cota,  who  will  come  from  Mexicali.  Acknowledge  receipt  of  the  sub- 
directory. 

J.   ROSENBUBG. 

Information  reaching  me  from  Mr.  Lawler,  in  Mexico  City,  indicated  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  establish  quarters  and  subsist  the  several 
customs  officials  detailed  to  handle  the  equipment  crossing  the  Sonora  line  near 
boundary  monument  204.  A  camp  for  this  puri>ose  was  established  yesterday, 
and  supplies,  bedding,  and  other  necessaries  were  placed  at  their  disposal,  and 
to-day  six  Mexican  customs  officers,  together  with  our  broker,  were  dispatched 
to  the  line  to  pass  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  equipment  that  has  been  waiting 
til  ere  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

You  will  note  that  the  instructions  to  the  customs  officials  do  not  in  any 
"way  authorize  them  to  waive  the  rigid  inspection  required  by  Mexican  law. 
A  Southern  Pacific  track  gang,  with  125  men,  has  been  delayed  four  days  at 
the  Algodones  station  on  account  of  the  requirement  that  all  tools  and  other 
parts  of  the  outfit  must  be  weighed  and  inspected  in  detail.  You  can  readily 
see  that  the  same  exacting  Inspection  applied  to  our  work  trains  when  we  begin 
to  haul  rock  and  other  materials  for  the  dam  will  cause  such  delay  as  to 
endanger  the  work  in  progress. 

It  is  of  little  service  to  quote  to  me  the  promises  of  the  officials  In  Mexico 
City.  The  only  thing  that  would  be  of  any  use  would  be  instructions  to  the 
local  Mexican  officials  of  such  character  as  to  permit  us  to  handle  everything 
tbat  is  necessary  for  use  on  the  work  without  close  scrutiny.  They  should  be 
instructed  to  accept  consular  invoices  and  my  certificate  as  representing  In  all 
necessary  detail  the  character  and  value  of  article  submitted  for  entry.  Unless 
tills  can  be  accomplished  it  is  evident  that  serious  clelays  must  continue. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.    A.    OCKERSON, 

Engineer  in  Charge. 

The  situation  at  the  Algodones  customhouse,  which  is  the  port  of 
entry  to  Lower  California,  Mexico,  in  which  State  all  the  work  lies 
with  the  exception  of  the  quarries,  was  such  as  to  practically  prevent 
the  entry  of  material  and  equipment,  and  at  the  oonora  line,  where 
it  was  necessary  to  enter  contractors'  equipment  to  reach  the  work 
below  the  Abe j as  River,  there  is  no  customhouse,  and  no  satisfactory 
arrangement  could  be  made  with  the  Mexican  officials  to  admit  con- 
tractors' equipment,  although  repeated  aasurances  had  been  received 
that  all  formalities  had  been  waived. 

Finally,  on  January  1,  1911,  the  following  instructions  were  re- 
ceived from  the  City  of  Mexico  authorizing: 

First,  creation  of  branch  customhouse  at  the  point  of  Importation  from 
Arizona  into  Sonora;  second,  pending  formal  establishment  of  such  branch 
customhouse,  officers  will  be  specially  detailed  from  Algodones  to  pass  equip- 
ment waiting  at  international  line,  the  Mexican  Government  to  be  reimbursed 
for  the  extra  expense  Incurred  In  establishing  such  branch  customhouse  and 
special  detail;  third,  that  work,  including  transportation  across  international 
line,  may  continue  night  and  day  and  during  holidays;  fourth,  gondolas  and 
open  cars  containing  rock  and  earth  for  construction  will  be  passed  without 
minute  inspection ;  fifth,  pending  submission  to  and  anticipating  favorable 
action  by  Congress,  materials  and  equipment.  Including  fodder  for  animals  em- 
ployed on  works,  will  be  admitted  free;  sixth,  customs  officers  of  the  Mexican 
Republic  at  the  respective  places  of  Importation  will  be  Instructed  to  cooperate 
with  those  in  charge  of  the  work  to  expedite  transportation  across  Inter- 
national line  In  every  way  practicable. 

Through  some  unexplained  delay  the  formal  exchange  of  notes  was 
not  consummated  until  December  24,  1910. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  matter  of  passing  goods  through  customs 
Messrs.  E.  O.  Calderon  and  S.  Escalona  were  dispatched  by  the 
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treasury  department  of  Mexico  to  supervise  the  customs  inspectors. 
They  arrived  early  in  January  and  immediately  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish such  regulations  as  greatly  facilitated  the  entry  of  all  kinds  of 
material  and  equipment,  and  from  and  after  that  time  the  matter  of 
customs  was  satisjfactorily  handled  and  no  material  delay  was  ex|>eri- 
enced  in  entering  such  articles  as  were  required  for  the  prosecuticwi  of 
the  work.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  work  the  cust<Mns  regulations 
were  doubtless  more  rigid  than  usual  on  account  of  the  unsettled  con- 
ditions in  Mexico,  and  as  Algodones,  our  port  of  entry,  is  a  small 
station  on  the  frontier,  the  local  officials  naturally  had  no  discretion 
as  to  waiving  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  delays  incident  to 
securing  modifications  such  as  would  practically  eliminate  the  border 
line  naturally  required  that  the  Mexican  Grovemment  should  have  a 
full  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the  work  before  conceding  all 
the  demands  made,  but  when  once  understood  and  settled  the  restric- 
tions so  embarrassing  as  to  practically  prohibit  the  work  soon  van- 
ished. 

All  material,  equipment,  supplies^  etc.,  were  passed  through  the 
line  on  consular  invoices,  accompanied  by  a.  certificate  of  the  engi- 
neer in  charge.  Trains  of  material  were  allowed  to  pass  to  and 
fro  at  any  time,  night  or  day,  without  inspection.  Under  this  plan, 
in  systematic  operation,  no  further  difficulty  was  experienced. 

On  the  American  side  the  following  instructions  to  collectors  of 
customs  cleared  the  way  in  a  satisfactory  manner: 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  10,  1910 
J.  A.  OcKEBSON,  Yuma,  Ariz.: 

Secretary  Treasury  just  advises  as  follows:  "CoHectore  of  customs  at  No- 
gales,  Ariz.,  and  San  Diego,  Cal.,  have  this  day  been  authorized  to  permit  ma- 
terials, tools,  equipment,  and  supplies  intended  for  use  in  construction  of  such 
worlis  to  pass  and  repass  the  Mexican  boundary  without  requiring  formal 
entry  thereof  to  be  made  or  the  payment  of  duty  thereon."  Reference  being 
made  to  levee  work  on  Colorado  River,  you  will  act  accordingly. 

Ballingeb,  Secretary, 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Government  of  Mex- 
ico for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  an  instrument  was  executed  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  on  the  9th  day  of  December,  1910^  by  and  between  the  Colo- 
rado River  Land  Co.  (Sociedad  Anonima),  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  having  its  domicile  in  the  judi- 
cial section  of  Mexicali,  in  the  northern  district  of  the  Territory  of 
Lower  California,  Mexico,  as  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  J.  A. 
Ockerson,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  profession 
a  civil  engineer,  resident  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  provides 
that: 

In  order  to  cause  the  performance  of  said  protective  work  in  conformity  with 
the  desires  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  in  a  lawful  and  practical  manner,  the  party 
of  the  first  part  herein  hereby  appoints  said  J.  A.  Ocljerson,  the  party  of  the 
second  part  herein,  as  its  true  and  lawful  attorney  in  fact,  in  order  that  in  the 
name  and  as  the  act  and  deed  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  herein  he,  together 
with  his  assistants  and  employees,  may  enter  upon  the  land  of  the  party  of  the 
first  part  herein,  situated  in  Mexican  territory,  and  do  aU  things  of  whatsoever 
nature  which  in  his  discretion  may  be  requisite  and  necessary  hi  the  matt^  of 
the  construction  of  said  levee  and  its  appurtenances;  also,  in  order  that  he 
may  enter  into  contracts  of  every  nature  which  in  his  discretion  may  be  req- 
uisite and  necessary  for  the  construction  of  said  protective  work;  and,  flnaUy, 
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In  order  that  he  may  do  all  things,  perfonn  all  acts,  and  execute  all  contracts 
of  every  nature  which  In  his  discretion  may  be  requisite  and  necessary  in  the 
premises,  all  to  the  end  that  said  protective  work  may  be  commenced  and 
completed  at  the  earliest  date  possible  in  conformity  with  the  plans  and 
specifications.     ♦     •     ♦ 

That  all  acts  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  herein  within  Mexican  ter- 
ritory, in  pursuance  of  the  authority  herein  granted,  shall  be  performed  with 
due  regard  and  respect  for  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  Mexico  and  the  wishes  of  its  chief  executive.     •     •     • 

The  importance  which  the  Mexican  Government  attaches  to  the 
performance  of  the  work  by  a  Mexican  corporation  is  set  forth  in  a 
letter  from  the  Mexican  commissioner,  F.  B.  Puga,  which  objects  to 
any  allusion  in  any  document  or  contract  relating  to  the  work  which 
recognizes  the  Government  of  the  United  States  m  connection  there- 
with. This  attitude  is  further  emphasized  in  the  following  extract 
from  letter  of  Commissioner  Puga: 

The  fact  that  the  funds  with  which  you  are  to  execute  the  work  emanate 
from  or  are  provided  by  that  Government  (United  States)  should  be  absolutely 
ignored  in  all  the  documents  that  may  be  drawn  up  in  conjunction  with  it,  in 
the  same  manner  that  it  has  been  treated  by  our  secretary  of  relations  when 
it  consummated,  with  the  department  of  the  United  States,  the  change  of  notes 
that  put  an  end  to  the  diplomatic  gestion  of  this  matter,  and  caused  it  to  pass 
to  the  category  of  a  private  Mexican  enterprise,  subject  in  all  to  the  laws  and 
rules  of  the  Government  and  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior  of  Mexico.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  not  proper  that  the  contracts  that  you  may  enter  into  be 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  American 
Government,  nor  should  its  employees  have  anything  in  common  with  the  pay- 
ment of  duties  in  Mexico,  nor  can  you  compel  contractors  to  receive  and  house 
employees  of  the  American  Government  that  may  appear  in  any  official  capacity, 
nor  should  any  of  the  contractors  do  this  without  previous  permission  from  us. 
Your  official  capacity  in  Mexico  is  not,  nor  can  it  be,  as  I  told  you  in  my  letter 
of  the  14th  December,  only  that  of  the  engineer  in  chief  and  representative  of 
the  Colorado  River  Land  Co.,  in  charge  of  the  construction  work  which  that 
conH)any  does  in  our  country  with  the  permission  and  authority  of  our  Govern- 
ment. You  are,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  hire  all  your  employees  without  inquiry 
from  the  secretary  of  interior,  or  question  as  to  who  they  are  or  what  salaries 
they  should  receive;  but  these  employees  never  can  be  accepted  nor  considered 
here  as  clerks  of  any  political  department  of  your  country,  as  this  would  be 
aside  from  the  diCFerent  suggestions  that  the  secretary  of  relations  has  made 
and  makes  to  effectuate  the  dispatch  of  different  questions  covering  this  matter 
in  the  other  departments  of  this  Government — suggestions  that  are  owing  to 
considerations  of  courtesy  toward  your  Government  for  Initiating  this  work. 
There  does  not  exist  any  official  relation  between  the  different  officers  of  a 
State  in  the  United  States  and  those  of  Mexico;  these  are,  at  least,  the  instruc- 
tions I  have  received  in  my  capacity  of  inspector  to  the  minister  of  interior  for 
the  work  that  the  Colorado  River  Land  Co.  is  doing  in  the  Colorado  River  in 
Lower  California  and  Mexico. 

This  is  further  emphasized  by  letter  from  the  Mexican  secretary 
of  state,  which  recites  as  follows: 

A  matter  in  which  we  have  had  some  difficulty  concerns  the  mistaken  inter- 
pretation which  has  been  given  to  the  authorization  of  the  Mexican  Government 
to  carry  on  these  works.  The  Mexican  Government  has  special  reasons  of  a 
constitutional  nature  to  insist  that  the  authorization  be  given  to  a  Mexican 
company  and  not  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  since  for  tlie  first 
there  does  not  exist  any  difficulty  in  our  legislation,  while  for  the  second  there 
would  have  been  necessary  a  treaty  to  be  approved  by  the  Senates  of  the  two 
countries,  and  as  that  of  Mexico  is  not  in  session,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  giye  legal  force  to  this  treaty,  and  the  opportunity  for  the  execution  of 
the  works  would  have  passed. 

The  result  Is  that  the  authorization  given  to  the  Colorado  River  Land  Co. 
has,  by  agreement  of  the  two  Governments,  left  the  (Government  of  the  United 
States  completely  out  of  it,  since  the  works  must  be  carried  out  on  Mexican 
soil ;  and  in  all  relations  with  said  works  no  employees  of  the  United  States 
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Government  are  to  intervene,  nor  can  they  bring  any  questions  b^ore  t^ 
Mexican  authorities,  nor  can  there  come  np  in  the  expediting  of  this  work  any 
matters  wliatever  or  any  promotions  of  any  sort  except  those  relating  to  the 
company  which  yon  represent 

As  you  Imow,  the  relations  of  Mexico  with  the  United  States  are  v«y  friendly, 
and  all  International  and  diplomatic  affairs  are  going  on  smoothly  between  the 
two  Governments;  but  in  tliis  matter  the  form  of  authorisation  has  been 
strictly  defined,  and  we  must  respect  it  in  order  not  to  incur  any  dubiousness 
or  misunderstanding  which  might  lead  to  future  complications. 

I  permit  myself  to  malce  these  declarations  so  that  your  company,  neitbo* 
in  any  powers  which  it  may  grant,  nor  In  any  of  Its  future  negotiations  with 
the  Government  of  Mexico,  nor  in  any  of  the  acts  of  itself  or  agent,  make  any 
reference  to  or  avail  itself  of  arrangements  made  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  but  these  be  considered  applicable  only  and  exclusively  to  woik 
done  on  American  territory  and  in  no  manner  to  those  carried  on  in  Mexican 
territory. 

I  desire  tliat  you  fully  understand  the  motive  of  tliese  observations  whidi 
must  be  set  forth  with  absolute  clearness  to  facilitate  proceedings,  and  at  tbe 
bottom  of  them  lies  the  most  wholesome  intention,  to  avoid  tliat  any  misinfor- 
mation should  get  out  making  the  United  States  Government  figure  In  this 
afl^air,  to  which  no  other  form  has  been  given  but  a  concession  to  a  Mexican 
company,  subject  to  the  authorities  and  legislation  of  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  and  independent,  "For  completo"  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

In  strict  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Mexican  Government 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  the  following  instructions  were  issued  by 
H.  G.  Otis,  president  of  the  Colorado  River  Land  Co.,  to  insure  that 
all  persons  connected  with  the  work  should  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  Mexican  law : 

All  officers  of  this  company,  and  all  persons  in  its  service,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, are  hereby  called  upon  to  give  their  special  attention  to  the  following 
instructions  governing  the  work  which  this  company  lias  undertaken  on  the 
I^wer  Colorado  River,  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  to  the  conditions  to  be 
observed  by  this  company  in  the  performance  of  tliat  work,  which  can  not  be 
done  save  with  the  consent  of  the  Mexican  Government 

The  following  points  must  be  especially  noted  and  observed  by  all  concerned: 

First.  This  company  is  a  corporation  operating  under  a  Mexican  charter 
exclusively,  Is  therefore  a  Mexican  company,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  not 
an  American  company. 

Second.  It  is  emix)wered,  under  an  agreement  between  the  two  countries,  ta 
execute  the  pending  work  of  restoring  the  Ck)lorado  River  to  its  natural  cbanii^ 
thus  preventing  its  overflow  and  the  destruction  of  property  along  its  banks. 

Tliird.  The  terms  and  conditions  under  which  it  is  operating  In  this  particular 
spot  have  heretofore  been  authoritatively  laid  down ;  and  all  persons  in  its  serv- 
ice, whether  officers,  employees,  contractors,  or  others,  are  to  look  to  this  com- 
pany alone  for  their  orders,  instructions,  and  compensation. 

Fourth.  All  persons  concerned  in  the  work,  no  matter  what  their  position,  rank, 
or  station  may  be,  are  enjoined  to  bear  in  mind  the  fundamental  fact  that  the 
work  is  being  done  on  Mexican  soil,  and  that  the  wishes  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, as  expressed  in  negotiations  heretofore  had,  shall  be  respected  in  every 
particular,  in  order  that  no  cause  of  complaint  may  arise  by  reason  of  any 
infringement  upon  Mexican  territory  or  laws,  or  upon  any  rules  and  regulations 
applicable  to  the  territory,  and  also  that  reciprocal  protection  to  the  contractors 
and  workmen  engaged  in  this  project  may  be  assured. 

Fifth.  For  the  purpose  of  more  particularly  describing  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions which  have  been  heretofore  agreed  to  on  both  sides  touching  this  work, 
the  following  summary  of  the  official  Instructions  of  the  Mexican  Government 
is  here  made. 

(1)  In  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  foreign  relations  of  Mexico,  addressed 
to  the  president  of  this  company,  dated  January  3,  1911,  he  lays  stress  upon  the 
following  points,  to  wit :  That  the  particular  manner  in  which  this  company 
has  been  authorized  to  execute  the  work  is  understood  and  is  without  objection ; 
that  the  execution  of  the  work  on  Mexican  soil  and  by  a  Mexican  company  is 
feasible  and  acceptable  to  the  Mexican  Government,  provided  it  shall  be  cairied 
on  by  this  company  alone,  under  supervision  of  the  two  commissioners,  one  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  who  have 
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beretofbre  been  agreed  upon  through  ^plomatic  negotiations;  that  in  this 
matter  the  form  of  aathorization  has  been  strictly  defined  and  mnst  be  respected 
by  both  sides  In  order  to  avert  any  possible  misunderstanding  which  might  lead 
to  future  complications ;  that  this  company,  the  undertaker  of  the  worlc,  is  alone 
to  be  looked  to  for  Its  execution ;  and  that  the  only  exception  to  this  stipulation 
or  prohibition  is  in  relation  to  that  portion  of  the  work  done  or  to  be  done  on 
American  territory. 

(2)  The  other  point  to  be  especially  observed  is  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
negotiations  leading  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  work,  the  Government  of 
Mexico  is  disposed  to  show  the  most  friendly  and  wholesome  intention  toward 
It,  and  is  only  concerned  with  the  matter  of  the  i)ossible  dissemination  of  misin- 
formation which  might  lead  to  embarrassment  And,  finally,  that  this  company, 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  work  it  has  undertaken,  is  subject  to  the  authority  and 
legislation  of  the  Government  of  Mexico. 

(8)  By  intelligent  and  faithful  observance  of  these  instructions,  the  work 
w^in  be  facilitated  and  much  good  done  to  the  country  and  to  the  large  number 
of  people  and  the  imiwrtant  Interests  concerned  on  both  sides  of  the  Interna- 
tional boundary  line. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  inauguration  and  execution  of  the 
-work  throughout,  where  the  United  States  appropriated  money  for 
an  important  work  in  a  foreign  coimtry,  the  benefit  of  which  chiefly 
accrues  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  is  wholly  without  precedent. 
For  this  reason  a  brief  simimary  of  a  large  mass  of  correspondence 
has  been  given  in  order  that  the  situation  may  be  fairly  well  under- 
stood. On  January  29,  1911,  the  insurrectos  sacked  Mexicali  and 
took  possession  of  the  customhouse,  and  have  effectively  held  that 
position  up  to  this  date.  At  the  same  time  Algodones,  our  chief 
port  of  entrj',  was  threatened,  and  a  recjuest  for  American  troops 
was  made  with  a  view  to  preventing  any  interruption  of  the  work  in 
Mexican  territon^. 

The  threatened  attack  on  Algodones  did  not  occur  until  February 
21,  1911,  when  one  of  our  work  trains  was  seized  by  a  body  of 
armed  insurrectos  at  a  point  some  5  miles  distant  from  Algodones. 
The  telegraph  and  telepnone  wires  were  cut,  and  under  orders  from 
the  insurrecto  leader  the  train  proceeded  to  Algodones  with  this 
armed  force,  which,  on  reaching  the  station,  immediately  opened 
fire  on  the  customs  officials,  killing  one  and  wounding  another,  the 
others  escaping  to  the  American  side  of  the  line.  The  customhouse 
and  all  its  records  were  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  insurrectos  took 
possession  of  a  freight  house  near  by  and  remained  in  that  locality 
until  early  in  April,  when  they  suddenly  departed  westward.  This 
station  is  locatea  but  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  quarters  con- 
structed for  the  use  of  our  forces  at  Pilot  Knob  quarries  at  Andrade. 

From  that  time  on  until  early  in  April  the  insurrectos  were  a 
menace  to  the  work.  They  invaded  contractors'  camps,  plundered 
the  stores,  and  stole  mules  and  equipment.  They  frequently  took 
possession  of  the  work  trains  for  their  own  use,  sometimes  being 
absent  an  entire  day,  all  of  which  was  a  serious  hindrance  to  the 
critical  work  at  the  dam  then  in  progess. 

As  it  appeared  that  the  American  forces  would  not  be  permitted 
to  enter  Mexican  territory  even  to  protect  this  work,  an  appeal  was 
made  for  protection  from  some  other  available  source. 

A  Mexican  force  of  200  men  from  Ensenada,  Lower  California, 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Vega,  was  promised,  but  on  reaching 
Mexicali  they  were  utterly  defeated  and  routed  by  the  insurrectos. 
The  presence  of  the  insurrectos  and  the  absence  of  any  means  to  con- 
tfol  them  created  a  panic  among  the  contractors  and  their  laboring 
forces,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  possibility  of  aid  from  the  Amen- 
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can  troops  or  from  the  Mexican  authorities  it  was  suggested  that  t 
force  be  organized,  armed,  and  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  work. 
The  Mexican  secretary  of  state  therefore — 

authorized  the  organization  of  a  corps  of  police  to  protect  the  properties  accn- 
mulating  in  the  bank  of  the  Colorado  River  and  get  along  the  works  in  the 
same  I  beg  to  advise  you  that  under  this  date  (Feb.  22,  1911)  the  depart- 
ment has  advised  the  president  of  the  city  council  of  La  Rnwenada,  acting  jefSe 
politico,  that  the  above-mentioned  company  (Colorado  River  Land  Go.)  is 
authorized  to  organize  such  corps  of  police  as  it  requests  for  the  protection  of 
its  properties. 

Under  date  of  February  19,  1911,  the  writer  was  informed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the  Mexican  Government  proposed  to 
send  300  soldiers  immediately  to  protect  the  work,  but  considerable 
time  would  necessarily  elapse  before  their  arrival.  In  view  of  the 
urgent  necessity  for  protection  the  writer  was  authorized  to  equip 
an  armed  nonuniformed  force  in  numbers  sufficient  to  afford  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  works  in  course  of  construction. 

In  lurther  consideration  of  the  matter  of  protection,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  no  Mexican  magistrate  was  accessible  for  a  distance  of  200 
miles  and  the  arrest  and  trial  of  offenders  would  be  impracticable,  it 
was  thought  best  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  civil  posse.  Furthermore, 
as  the  insurrectos  were  daily  gaining  strength  and  the  lack  of  opposi- 
tion had  made  them  more  exacting  and  insolent,  but  still  without  anj 
direct  injury  to  the  work  itself  other  than  previously  mentioned,  it 
seemed  best,  on  the  whole,  to  avoid  anything  like  an  organized  force, 
particularly  a  Mexican  force,  which  would  invite  attack,  and  in  order 
to  be  effective  would  necessarily  mean  defensive  measures  on  a  large 
scale. 

In  fact,  the  insurrectos  declared  that  they  would  not  interfere  with 
the  work  unless  Mexican  federal  troops  were  sent  to  raard  it,  in 
which  case  they  would  certainly  attack  and  attempt  uieir  defeat 
The  threat  of  the  insurrectos  to  kidnap  the  engineer  in  charge  pre- 
vented his  giving  that  personal  attention  to  the  work  at  the  Abejas 
River  which  it  required,  as  no  protection  could  be  looked  for  mm 
either  Government 

On  the  16th  of  April,  1911,  Col.  Miguel  Mayol,  with  some  400 
Mexican  troops  of  the  Eighth  Battalion,  arrived  at  the  Abejas  Biver 
and  went  into  camp.  En  route  to  this  point  they  were  attacked  by 
insurrectos  near  Mexicali  and  a  sharp  engagement  lasting  throu^out 
the  day,  occurred.  The  insurrecto  commander,  Stanley,  was  killed, 
and  a  number  of  men  on  both  sides  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
insurrectos  were  repulsed.  Col.  Mayol's  orders,  however,  were  to 
report  to  the  writer  at  the  Abejas  Dam,  and  he  proceeded  to  carry 
out  his  instructions  without  further  conflict.  He  was  relieved  from 
duty  at  the  Abejas  River  on  May  10, 1911,  on  account  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  work,  and  his  forces  were  removed  to  the  vicinity  of 
Algodones,  where  he  established  a  camp. 

Claims  have  been  made  by  the  several  contractors  for  loss  of  prop- 
erty taken  by  the  insurrectos.  These  claims  have  been  submitted  to 
the  department  for  such  settlement  as  may  be  found  proper. 

During  the  interval  following  the  formal  report  of  October  4, 
1910,  the  necessary  estimates  were  made  for  equipment,  material, 
and  various  appliances  for  the  vigorous  and  successful  proeecuticm 
of  the  work.    The  President  having  directed  that  the  work  should 
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be  pressed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  most  important 
feature  being  the  closure  of  the  break  and  the  diversion  of  the  Colo- 
rado to  its  old  bed,  the  early  construction  of  the  railroad  was  impera- 
tive. This  road  was  projected  from  a  point  on  the  California  De- 
velopment Co.'s  line  15  miles  below  the  neading  at  Hanlons  and  ex- 
tended to  Abejas  River,  a  distance  of  7i  miles.  The  clearing  and 
grubbing  of  the  right  of  way  began  with  a  force  of  Indians  early 
in  December,  and  grading  followed  with  teams  and  equipment  pro- 
cured on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  line.  On  January  8,  1911,  a  track 
gang  arrived  at  the  work  and  proceeded  to  lay  the  track,  which 
was  completed  to  the  Abejas  River  on  the  4th  of  February,  1911, 
when  the  force  was  dismissed  and  returned  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co. 

In  order  to  facilitate  communication  a  telephone  line  was  con- 
structed connecting  Yuma  with  the  camp  at  Andrade  and  from 
there  to  Abejas  River.  A  portion  of  the  line  along  the  California 
Development  Co.  levee  and  also  a  portion  of  the  United  States  Re- 
clamation Service  line  was  used  in  this  connection. 

The  (juestion  of  securing  suitable  water  for  boiler  use  was  some- 
what difficult  to  solve.  Analyses  were  made  of  available  sources  of 
supply  and  a  site  was  finally  selected  about  5  miles  below  Andrade, 
w^here  water  filters  through  the  Colorado  River  break  of  1905.  This 
water  proved  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  and  a  pump  and  engine  were 
installed  and  suitable  tank  and  standpipes  were  erected  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  supplying  of  engines  and  water  cars.  This  water  sup- 
ply has  proved  eminently  satisfactory,  and  but  little  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  its  use  for  all  purposes.  The  domestic  water 
supply  at  Andrade  was  furnished  without  charge  from  the  plant 
of  the  California  Development  Co. 

In  order  to  operate  at  night  a  large  equipment  of  suitable  lights 
for  illuminating  the  quarries  and  the  work  at  the  dam  were  procured. 
This  equipment  consisted  of  eight  5,000-candlepower  Milburn  lights ; 
and  7  tons  of  carbide  were  purchased  for  use  in  connection  there- 
with. These  lights  proved  very  satisfactory  and  permitted  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  at  night  with  little  inconvenience. 

Bids  for  levee  construction  were  opened  on  November  25,  1910, 
in  conformity  to  an  advertisement  puolished  in  sundry  newspapers 
in  several  western  cities.  Six  bids  were  received,  as  shown  on  the 
appended  abstract  of  proposals.  Owing  to  the  attitude  of  bonding 
companies,  which  declined  to  act  as  sureties  for  contractors,  con- 
siderable difficulty  was  experienced  in  concluding  the  letting  to 
responsible  bidders. 

The  work  was  finally  awarded  to  J.  H.  Maxey  from  station  0  to 
470,  436,662  cubic  yards;  to  John  Mulliffan  from  station  602  to 
1000,  410,924  cubic  yards;  and  to  J.  C.  Norton  from  station  1000 
to  1300,  264,236  cubic  yards.  From  station  470  to  591  (Abejas 
River),  146,129  cubic  yards,  the  work  was  done  by  W.  K.  Bowker 
on  force  account  A  wasteweir  of  20,000  cubic  yards  was  also  exca- 
vated, making  a  total  of  2,277,984  cubic  yards  of  earthwork. 

There  was  also  200  acres  of  grubbing  and  613  acres  of  clearing; 
1,300  men  and  2,100  animals  were  employed  on  the  levee  work,  the 
labor  consisting  of  Americans,  Mexicans,  Cocopah  Indians,  Hindus, 
and  Chinese.  The  entire  levee  was  completed  in  70  consecutive 
working  days.    The  total  cost,  less  customs,  was  $432,434.76. 
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Informal  agreements  had  to  be  made  in  some  cases,  as  the  limited 
time  would  not  permit  of  readvertising  the  work.  The  specifica- 
tions for  levee  construction  followed,  in  a  large  measure,  the  pre- 
vailing practice  on  the  Mississippi  River  for  many  years.  It  ^x)- 
vided,  in  general  terms,  for  a  levee  with  a  crown  of  8  feet,  with 
slopes  of  1  on  3,  with  a  grade  line  of  5  feet  above  extreme  high 
water;  berm  40  feet  in  width  and  traverses  50  feet  wide  across  the 
borrow  pit  at  intervals  of  400  feet.  A  muck  ditch  of  sufficient  depth 
to  reach  through  the  cracked  adobe  soil,  sometimes  12  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  occurs  in  places  along  the  Colorado 
River,  was  required  al<mg  the  entire  length  of  the  levee.  It  was 
aLso  provided,  m  accordance  with  the  best  practice  in  levee  construc- 
tion, that  the  borrow  pits  should  be  on  the  river  side  of  the  levee. 
This  practice  has  been  followed  in  all  of  the  United  States  Reclama- 
tion Service  levees  along  the  Colorado  River  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  levees  built  by  the  California  Development  Co.  The  prin- 
cipal advantage  of  this  method  of  construction  was  fully  illustrated 
in  the  break  occurring  just  below  the  first  Southern  Pacific  closure, 
where  the  borrow  pit  was  on  the  land  side,  and  the  water  perco- 
lated through  the  cracked  soil  under  the  levee,  and  when  it  reached 
the  borrow  pit,  following  alcMig  back  to  the  channel^  which  had  just 
been  closed,  and  in  a  short  time  the  entire  river  was  again  on  its 
way  toward  Salton  Sea.  The  location  of  the  borrow  pit  in  this 
case  is  recognized  as  the  prime  cause  of  failure  of  the  Soutfaem 
Pacific  closure. 

All  of  this  work  was  completed  before  the  1st  day  of  April.  The 
wort:  below  the  Abejas  River,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  crossing  the 
Sonora  line,  was  not  begun  until  the  8th  of  January,  1911,  and  even 
the  work  north  of  the  Abejas,  which  was  begun  on  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1910,  was  abandoned  until  about  the  1st  of  January,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  in  getting  tools  and  supplies  through  the  line  to  the 
forces  at  work. 

An  engineer  and  five  inspectors  were  employed  on  the  levee 
throughout  its  construction  and  an  exceptionally  good  result  was 
secured. 

The  clearing  and  grubbing  from  station  219  to.  the  Abejas  River 
was  done  by  force  account,  the  details  as  to  cost  of  which  is  set  forth 
in  a  statement  appended  hereto. 

The  necessity  of  protection  for  a  new  levee  from  the  first  hi^- 
water  season  was  fully  recognized.  In  f act^  even  levees  of  old  stand- 
ing require  considerable  attenticm  during  the  period  that  water 
stands  against  them.  It  was  intended  from  the  beginning  that  bneb 
tapoons  should  be  placed  at  frequent  intervals  along  tl^  river  side 
of  the  levee  in  order  to  deflect  the  current  away  from  the  base  vrhere 
erosion  might  set  in  and  threaten  stability  of  the  levee.  The  de- 
moralized condition  of  labor  and  the  hasty  exit  of  the  contractors 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  respective  contracts  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  this  work.  It  was,  however,  intended  that  it  ^ould  be  done 
prior  to  the  advent  of  floods,  and  on  April  6,  1911,  the  following 
telegram  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  wit : 

Yuma,  Ariz.,  April  6,  1911, 
Secretary  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C; 
While  the  constnictloD  of  the  leree  has  be^  completed  and  the  dosiire  of 
the  break  seems  probable,  It  will  be  necessary  to  organize  a  force  to  patrol  the 
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work  until  the  low-water  season  in  order  to  insure  its  safety.    This  will  be  done 
unless  directed  otherwise. 

OCKERSON. 

And  the  following  reply  was  received : 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  8,  1911, 

OOKEBSON, 

Engineer,  Yuma,  Ariz.: 
Responding  your  wire  6th  concerning  repair  and  maintenance  of  levee  until 
low- water  season  you  will  on  completion  of  work  of  construction  leave  the 
works  in  good  order.  No  authority  under  appropriation  or  negotiations  with 
Mexico  for  maintenance.  After  completing  parties  beneficially  interested  will 
no  doubt  patrol  and  maintain  the  levee. 

Frank  Pierce, 
Acting  Secretary, 

The  parties  interested  in  the  protection  of  Imperial  Valley  were  at 
once  notified  that  no  protection  work  could  be  done.  No  response 
has  thus  far  been  received. 

As  the  result  of  this  lack  of  protection  the  levee  south  of  the 
Abeias  River  was  breached  bv  water  which  escaped  over  the  bank, 
due  both  to  the  increased  height  of  the  water  caused  by  the  dam  and 
also  to  the  high  stage  of  the  river  itself.  At  the  present  time  several 
miles  of  this  levee  is  seriously  damaged  or  totally  destroyed.  About 
7  miles  at  the  lower  extremity  remain  intact  Owing  to  the  inac- 
cessibility of  the  region  in  which  the  breaks  occurred  and  the  im- 
practicability of  securing  teams  and  the  necessary  labor,  restoration 
of  the  broken  parts  could  not  be  carried  out  and  the  levee  in  that 
section  must  be  abandoned  until  the  low-water  season.  The  extent 
of  the  damage  done  can  not  be  fixed  until  the  flood  season  has  passed. 
The  portion  of  the  levee  north  of  the  Abejas  River  has  been  protected 
with  brush  tapoons,  and,  in  accordance  with  instructions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  dated  May  15,  1911,  a  force  will  be  organized 
to  patrol  and  care  for  this  part  of  the  levee  and  the  dam  throughout 
the  high-water  season. 

The  crossing  at  the  Abejas  River  required  a  fill  across  the  sand 
bar  at  north  approach,  averaging  4,100  feet  lon<^and  12  feet  high,  and 
a  trestle  across  the  stream  1,017  feet  long.  Work  on  the  approach 
was  begun  on  December  IG,  1910,  and  completed  January  1(),  1911. 

The  rails  were  laid  to  the  Abejas,  and  the  pile  driver,  trestle  ma- 
terial, and  tools  reached  there  Januar}^  18,  1911.  The  driver  was 
erected  at  once  and  pile  driving  began  on  January  21,  1911.  The 
boiler  proved  defective  and  a  delay  of  three  days  occurred  before 
the  defects  could  be  remedied,  owing  to  lack  of  facilities  on  the 
ground  and  great  distance  to  the  nearest  base  of  repairs. 

The  trestle  consisted  of  bents  of  four  piles,  spaced  15  feet  between 
centers,  and  minimum  penetration  was  fixed  at  20  feet  and  generally 
exceeded  that  amount.  The  tops  of  the  piles  were  sawed  off  and  a 
12-inch  cap,  12  feet  long,  drift  bolted  thereto.  Across  these  caps 
were  four  stringers,  8  inches  by  17  inches  by  J^O  feet,  to  carry  the  ties 
and  rails. 

After  numerous  delays  for  repairs  to  defective  parts  of  the  driver 
equipment,  the  last  bent  was  driven  on  February  2,  1911.  The  deck- 
ing was  completed  shortly  thereafter  and  the  track  laid  thereon. 

Rock  dumping  began  at  the  north  end  for  shore  protection  on 
February  2. 

In  the  meantime  work  at  the  quarry  was  progressing.  The  ma- 
terial was  loosened  by  drilling  from  the  top,  the  face  of  the  quarry 
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being  from  20  to  30  feet  high.  Two  2i-yard  shovels,  a  dinkej- 
engine,  thirty-five  8-yard  side-dump  cars,  derrick  for  loading  lai^e 
rock,  centrifugal  pump  and  ffasoline  engine  for  water  plant,  and 
other  minor  equipment  had  been  secured  from  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service  at  Laguna. 

On  January  2,  1911,  two  5-vard  steam  shovels  arrived  at  the 
quarry  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  Owing  to  the  destruction  of 
one  of  these  shovels  by  fire,  another  shovel  of  large  capacity  was 
secured  from  the  same  ccwnpany  for  the  last  few  weeks'  work.  This 
shovel  was  a  coal  burner,  which  made  its  operation  expensive,  as 
freight  on  coal  to  this  point  was  charged  at  from  $12.25  to  $18.75 
per  ton.  The  same  company  had  also  supplied  two  track  drivers  with 
their  equipment,  one  of  which  was  returned  at  once,  and  a  skid  driver 
borrowed  from  the  California  Development  Co.  was  substituted  there- 
for.* This  driver  completed  the  first  trestle,  as  noted.  The  pile-driver 
crews  were  Southern  Pacific  men,  as  were  also  the  train  crews  and 
the  crews  of  the  two  large  steam  shovels. 

Additional  equipment  from  the  railway  company  comprised  83 
battleship  cars  of  40-yard  capacity,  2  switch  engines,  and  4  road 
engines,  flat  cars,  water  cars,  and  bunk  cars. 

Fuel  oil  was  used  on  all  the  large  plant,  with  the  exception  of 
the  pile  driver,  which  required  coal. 

Two  switch  engines  were  kept  at  the  quarries  to  spot  the  cars  for 
the  quarries,  three  engines  on  the  road  hauling  trains  of  15  to  20 
cars,  and  one  engine  at  the  trestle  to  run  the  cars  out,  unload,  return 
them  to  the  passing  track,  and  close  the  doors  ready  for  the  return 
train.  One  of  the  engines  was  practically  out  of  commission  for 
repairs  all  of  the  time. 

Frequent  accidents  to  the  shovels  occurred  and  broken  or  extra 
parts  could  only  be  replaced  by  sending  to  the  factories  in  the  East 
as  far  as  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  long  delays  therefor  naturally  ensued, 
even  when  deliveries  were  ordered  by  express. 

In  preparing  plans  and  estimates  for  the  work,  rock  delivery  at 
the  trestle,  some  23  miles  from  the  quarries,  was  fixed  at  a  minimum 
of  150  cars  per  day.  In  practice  that  number  was  never  reached,  the 
deficiency  lying  in  disabled  shovels  or  shortage  in  rock  supplied  by 
the  quarry  gang. 

In  explanation  of  this,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  labor  situation 
was  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  method  of  quarrying  from  the  sur- 
face proved  to  be  inadequate  to  the  demands.  Ijater  the  tunnel  system 
was  substituted,  with  tunnels  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of  the  quany 
extending  into  the  rock  a  distance  equal  to  the  height  of  the  face  with 
a  tee  at  the  end,  which  was  loaded  with  explosives.  The  entrance 
was  closed  with  rock  and  sand  bags  and  several  tunnels  were  ex- 
ploded at  one  time  with  batteries.  In  this  way  from  30,000  to  50,000 
cubic  yards  were  loosened,  ready  for  the  shovels,  at  a  single  shot. 

The  large  rock  were  chained  to  the  shovel  dipper  and  loaded  on  flat 
cars.  Although  proper  care  was  exercised  to  prevent  laige  rock  from 
getting  into  the  dump  cars,  loads  were  often  found  with  some  rock 
too  large  to  pass  the  doors,  and  these  had  to  be  shattered  by  the  use 
of  dynamite.  Serious  damage  to  the  cars  themselves  only  occurred 
from  the  careless  use  of  the  explosives. 

By  February  5,  1911,  rock  dumping  had  covered  the  whole  width 
of  the  river,  care  being  taken  to  distribute  the  rock  evenly  over  the 
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entire  width  so  as  to  avoid  congestiiijg  the  flow  and  give  a  wide  spill- 
way of  moderate  depth.  In  practice  this  was  dflBcult  to  realize, 
owing  to  the  very  rapid  shifting  of  the  bottom,  so  that  while  the 
development  of  a  washout  in  one  place  was  being  checked  another 
would  develop  at  some  other  point  Then,  too,  the  middle  of  the 
river  for  some  distance  was  practically  dry,  which  placed  the  base  of 
the  rock  fill  over  this  stretch  at  a  higher  plane  than  the  channels  on 
either  side,  and  consequently  made  it  more  liable  to  attack. 

The  prospect  of  an  early  successful  closure  seemed  assured  when 
a  sudden  rise  from  the  Gila  and  Colorado  Rivers  occurred  on  Feb- 
ruary 7j  1911,  which  was  accompanied  by  large  quantities  of  drift, 
and  five  trestle  bents  near  the  south  end  were  carried  out  and  three 
others  badly  wrecked.  The  entire  force  was  required  for  a  few  days 
to  handle  the  drift  to  prevent  general  destruction  of  trestle.  An- 
other rise  occurred  on  the  10th,  carrying  out  several  more  bents,  and 
the  north  end  was  also  threatened,  but  was  successfully  held.  On 
the  8th  a  driver  was  put  to  work  on  the  north  side  of  the  break,  and 
on  the  11th  the  skid  driver  began  operations  on  south  side  of  break. 
A  discharge  of  23,000  second-feet  was  reached  on  the  first  rise, 
which  was  increased  to  26,000  second-feet  on  the  second  rise. 

In  anticipation  of  difficulties  of  this  sort  an  extra  supply  of  piling 
and  bridge  timbers  had  been  provided  with  the  first  order  and  was 
on  the  ground  available  for  immediate  use. 

There  was  a  total  loss  of  11  bents  with  4  others  badly  wrenched. 
The  current  was  very  swift  and  whipped  the  piling  about  in  a  very 
dangerous  way,  resulting  in  disabling  one  driver,  and  another  driver 
was  promptly  secured  to  replace  the  track  driver,  which  was  in  con- 
stant danger  of  going  into  the  river. 

Piling  and  timbers  from  the  weir  trestle  at  Hanlons  contributed 
materially  to  the  damage.  The  removal  of  this  trestle  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  debris  was  allowed  to  float 
down  the  river.  A  vigorous  protest  was  made  against  this,  as  it 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Abejas  trestle.  This  work  was 
deferred  for  a  short  time,  but  later  resumed,  resulting  in  the  wrack- 
ing of  trestle  bents  and  loss  of  pile  driver  and  drowning  of  one  man 
at  the  Abejas. 

The  flood  gradually  subsided  to  18,000  second-feet  and  the  gap  in 
the  trestle  was  closed  on  February  17,  1911,  and  the  ground  lost 
was  soon  regained,  the  gap  being  under  complete  control,  although 
the  break  had  scoured  out  to  a  depth  of  over  30  feet. 

In  the  meantime  the  channel,  which,  when  the  work  began  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  now  mainly  flowed  through  the  break,  f oUow- 
ing  along  the  upper  side  of  the  trestle  for  its  entire  length,  which  for 
some  days  threatened  its  destruction,  but  it  was  saved  by  a  large 
amount  of  rock,  which  was  dumped  over  the  entire  length.  In 
order  to  save  this  portion  the  rock  was  carried  well  up,  resulting  in 
the  development  or  two  spillways  and  the  final  control  of  the  break 
at  the  south  end  left  one  spillway  near  the  north  end  of  the  trestle. 
The  central  portion  had  never  acted  as  a  spillway,  as  it  was  a  dry 
bar  when  the  work  b^an. 

In  filling  the  break  during  the  flood  large  rock,  upward  of  a  ton 
in  "weight,  dumped  from  the  cars,  were  carried  downstream  over 
200  feet. 
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Dumping  continued  witli  promising  results  until  it  seemed  that 
complete  closure  was  within  a  few  days'  reach.  Bv  the  end  of  Fd)- 
ruary  1^00  carloads  of  rock  had  been  dimiped,  and  a  difference  of  6 
feet  in  water  level  above  and  below  the  dam  had  been  readied. 

At  3  o'clock  on  March  3,  1911,  the  difference  in  water  level  at  the 
Abejas  River  dam  was  7.2  feet,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  was  flowing  down  the  old  bed. 

The  structure  seemed  in  every  way  substantial  and  the  final  clos- 
ure appeared  near  at  hand.  Suddenly,  without  the  slightest  warn- 
ing, seven  bents  at  the  north  end  ffave  way  and  the  impounded 
water  rapidly  escaped,  leaving  a  break  185  feet  wide. 

Underlying  quicksand  probably  caused  the  break,  as  it  came  in  the 
nature  of  a  blow-out  from  below  the  piling,  which  were  driven  witi 
a  penetration  of  23  feet,  which  is  considerably  deeper  than  that  used 
in  previous  closures  of  the  river. 

Pile  driving  was  resumed,  but  defective  boilers,  two  in  succession, 
had  to  be  replaced,  and  finally,  for  lack  of  other  means,  steam  was 

Siped  to  driver  from  a  dinkey  engine  at  north  end  of  trestle.  These 
efects  seriously  hampered  progress,  and  a  rapidly  rising  river  mtd« 
the  work  difficult  and  slow. 

On  the  8th  of  March  all  but  one  trestle  bent  required  to  dose  the 
gap  had  been  driven.  Heavy  drift  and  increasing  volume  necessi- 
tated the  employment  of  all  hands  in  the  removal  or  drift.  An  eddi 
of  very  large  proportions  developed  on  the  upstream  side  of  the 
approach  and  threatened  its  destruction  by  erosion,  althou^  heavily 
covered  with  stone.  This  was  aggravated  by  active  bank  caving 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  dam.  It  was  the  intention  to  proted 
this  bank  as  well  as  the  bank  below  before  any  work  on  the  dam  be- 
gan, so  as  to  prevent  erosion,  but  the  total  lack  of  floating  plant  on 
the  river  and  the  brief  time  available  after  the  beginnmg  of  the 
work  was  permitted  prevented  the  execution  of  this  mu^-needed 
work. 

An  eddy  of  immense  size  developed  on  the  lower  side  of  the  north 
approach,  which  required  most  active  work  in  order  to  prevent 
wrecking  the  tracks.  For  two  days  the  ground  was  held  in  me  &« 
of  a  rismg  river,  the  whole  volume  flowing  through  an  opening  185 
feet  wide  occupied  by  11  trestle  bents.  The  dinkey  engine  supply- 
ing steam  to  the  pile  driver  had  to  be  quickly  removed  in  ordtar  to 
save  it  from  going  into  the  river.  One  "  battleship  "  car  slid  ovtr 
the  bank  and  was  lost. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  March,  at  3  o'clock,  a  raft  of  drift, 
composed  of  piling  and  other  debris  from  the  California  Devdop- 
ment  Co.'s  weir  at  Hanlons,  struck  the  piling  bents,  wrecked  5  of 
them,  and  dumped  the  pile  driver  into  the  river  with  2  m«i  who  w&t 
engaged  in  repairing  the  boiler.  One  of  the  m^i  was  drowned,  tb« 
other  escaping  by  swimming  ashore. 

A  defective  track  driver  was  put  in  operation  near  the  shore  tu 
restore  the  groimd  lost  by  the  effect  of  the  eddy. 

By  March  14  the  discharge  at  Yuma  had  reached  nearly  iOfiOO 
second-feet  at  the  maximum.  The  river  began  to  fall  at  the  dant 
but  the  activity  of  the  lower  eddy  continued  to  make  inroads  on  the 
embankment  approach  in  spite  of  large  quantities  of  rock  and  sand 
bags  which  were  placed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  total  loss  cov&tA 
a  length  of  about  500  feet,  which  was  restored  by  new  trestle  and 
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rock  work.  Material  therefor  was  ordered  from  Los  Angeles,  suffi- 
cient material  being  on  hand  to  keep  the  driver  busy  until  a  new 
supply  was  brou^t  in. 

Owing  to  lack  of  floating  plant  it  was  impossible  to  do  any  work 
in  the  eddy  itself  to  break  up  its  activity. 

The  remaining  pile  driver  on  hand  was  not  suitable  for  work  in 
deep,  swift  water,  and  another  driver  was  secured  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  was  shipped  on  March  18  and  arrived  at  Andrade  six 
davs  later,  and  pile  clriving  was  resumed  March  28,  1911. 

tailing  65  to  70  feet  long  and  other  trestle  material  had  been  ordered 
and  were  on  the  ground  when  the  driver  arrived. 

Water  in  the  oreak  was  about  300  feet  wide  and  the  maximum 
depth  over  40  feet,  the  volume  of  water  ranging  from  17,000  to 
22,000  second-feet. 

The  recession  of  the  shore  on  the  upstream  side  of  the  trestle  ap- 

g roach  required  a  large  amount  of  rock  protection  to  prevent  a 
reach.  With  the  water  raised  a  small  amount  the  difficulty  above 
the  dam  disappeared,  but  increased  its  activity  below.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  force  was  occupied  in  taking  care  of  the  drift  and  pro- 
tection of  the  approach. 

Work  progressed  steadily  on  the  dam,  with  frequent  losses  due  to 
slides.  As  the  head  increased  the  velocity  over  the  crest  of  tlie  dam 
became  correspondingly  great,  and  rocks  of  moderate  size  were  car- 
ried far  below  the  dam,  much  of  it  reaching  a  distance  of  400  feet. 
As  a  result  of  this  the  crest  of  the  dam  could  not  be  raised,  although 
rock  was  dumped  at  a  rapid  rate,  only  to  disappear  in  the  pool  below. 

The  supply  of  large  rock  at  the  Pilot  Knob  quarries  was  limited, 
and  on  April  IG,  1911,  a  contract  was  made  for  large  rock  from  the 
Declez  quarries,  distant  195  miles  wast ;  rock  ranging  from  a  minimum 
of  1  to  a  maximum  of  5  cubic  yards,  approximately  4  to  10  tons  each. 
The  first  delivery  was  made  April  19,  and  10  to  12  cars  were  to  follow 
each  succeeding  day  up  to  a  total  of  100  carloads,  or  more  if  required. 
The  contractors,  however,  failed  to  deliver  the  rock  in  the  quantities 
required,  and  their  contract  was  canceled  on  May  1,  1911,  after 
1,592.85  tons  were  delivered,  at  a  cost  of  75  cents  per  ton  at  the 
quarries. 

Wlien  the  site  of  the  dam  was  selected  and  the  work  was  planned 
it  was  thought  that  when  the  water  surface  was  raised  to  a  height  of 
85  feet  above  sea  level,  which  coincided  with  the  height  of  the  natural 
bank  south  of  the  dam  and  stood  4  feet  above  the  entrance  to  the 
dry  bed  of  the  Colorado,  scour  of  this  bed  would  immediately  occur 
and  the  flow  be  readily  diverted  to  the  former  channel. 

It  was  not  believed  that  an  elevation  above  85  feet  would  or  could 
be  reached  by  the  backwater  from  the  dam,  aj-suming  the  closure  to 
be  made  during  low  water,  but  in  order  to  bring  the  left  bank  up  to 
the  average  height  of  the  right  bank  a  slight  embankment  was  thrown 
up  from  the  south  end  of  the  dam  northward. 

The  scour  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  Colorado  was,  however,  very  dis- 
appointing. While  a  flow  of  half  the  volume  or  more  had  been  esti- 
mated, actual  measurements  on  April  18,  1911,  showed  only  10  per 
cent,  although  the  water  had  been  flowing  down  for  some  weeks.  The 
larger  portion  of  this  flow  was  confined  to  the  wasteweir,  which  was 
dug  before  the  closure  began.  Under  low-stage  conditions  it  would 
have  been  practicable  to  hold  the  dam  as  a  weir  at  such  height  as 
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would  not  overtop  the  banks  and  still  give  sufficient  head  to  induce 
flow  down  the  Colorado  and  ultimately  restore  its  channel  capacity. 

On  April  21,  1911,  the  protection  levee  along  the  south  snore  wis 
overtopped  and  the  water  rushed  down  the  steep  slope,  damagiog 
the  levee  as  heretofore  described. 

The  river  continued  to  rise,  and  the  safety  of  the  dam  with  twem 
to  thirty  thousand  feet  flowing  over  it  made  it  necessary  to  complete 
the  closure  which  would  fl(KKi  the  lands  to  the  southward  and 

f)robably  damage  the  unprotected  levee  or  abandon  the  closure  aud 
ose  the  dam. 

The  closure  of  the  dam  seemed  to  be  the  most  important,  aid 
work  was  continued  in  the  most  vigorous  manner,  resulting  in  tie 
final  completion  of  dam  on  May  15, 1911,  to  a  height  of  95  f^  abote 
sea  level,  with  a  crown  of  20  feet.  About  4,000  carloads  of  rod 
were  dumped  at  the  dam  and  approach  thereto. 

On  May  4,  1911,  actual  measurements  showed  that  the  Colorado 
discharge  down  the  old  bed  had  increased  33  per  cent  of  the  whok 
volume,  or  about  9,000  second-feet,  with  8,000  second- feet  going  do^ii 
the  levee,  the  total  flow  at  Yuma  being  27,400  second-feet.  So  k 
seems  evident  that  the  capacity  of  the  CmoraSo  southward  is  rapidly 
increasing,  but  unfortunately  this  increase  has  been  too  slow  to 
make  the  diversion  effective,  although  dynamiting  on  a  considerabfc 
scale  was  resorted  to. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  upper  reaches  of  the  dry  bed  had  hem 
materially  depleted  by  deposits  induced  by  the  Abe j as  River  oufld, 
but  the  resistance  to  erosion  was  much  greater  than  expected. 

The  river  continued  to  rise,  but  for  two  weeks  the  Abejas  BiYm 
carried  but  a  trifling  amount  of  the  flow,  the  overbank  water  readh 
ing  the  pescadero  and  down  the  Hardy  to  the  Gulf  of  Califonui. 
The  discharge  down  the  old  bed  of  the  Colorado  continued  to  ifr 
crease,  but  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  volume. 

On  May  16  the  water  began  flowing  into  the  Abejas  at  the  soufli 
end  of  the  dam,  and  the  rapid  lowering  of  the  impounded  water 
caused  a  very  rapid  flow  along  the  upper  side  of  the  levee  and  dam, 
which  resulted  in  violent  eddy  action  north  of  the  dam  that  finallj 
breached  the  levee,  and  in  a  short  time  the  flood  volume  was  igam 
flowing  along  the  Abejas  channel  to  the  sea. 

The  immediate  effect  is  shown  in  the  elevation  of  Volcano  Lab 
water  surface.  On  May  14,  gauge  at  west  end  of  lake  read  2W; 
May  15,  26.6 ;  May  16,  27.2 ;  May  17,  30.2 ;  May  18,  31.9. 

Before  congressional  aid  was  requested  a  general  outline  of  the 
work  needed  for  the  protection  of  Imperial  Valley  was  agreed  iqpci 
at  a  conference  held  m  Los  Angeles,  composed  of  representatives  d 
the  Imperial  Valley,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  the  Califwu 
Development  Co.,  and  others. 

This  outline  was  later  developed  by  the  writer  into  a  defiiA 
project  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  physical  character  d 
the  region  covered  by  the  proposed  improvement. 

The  project  was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wjd 
receivea  the  approval  of  that  department  Construction  work  iriB 
entered  upon  under  its  direction  and  carried  out  as  planned. 

The  extent  of  work  required  to  make  another  closure  and  restos 
the  controlling  levee  line  can  not  be  ascertained  until  after  the  floodi 
have  passed. 
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The  tremendous  amount  of  work  required  in  the  brief  space  of 
time  from  January  to  May  was  not  conducive  to  economy ;  yet,  con- 
sidering the  many  unlooked-for  obstacles  which  hampered  progi'ess, 
it  is  believed  that  the  record  is  an  exceptionally  good  one  as  to 
amount  of  work  done  and  expenditures  made  therefor. 

At  a  conference  held  November  4,  1910,  at  the  White  House  in 
Washington,  Mr.  R.  S.  Lovett,  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway,  made  the  following  proposition  as  to  the  cooperation  of 
his  company  in  the  Colorado  River  work: 

Southern  Pacific  CJo., 
New  York  J  November  5,  1910, 
Hon.  R.  A.  Ballingeb, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Sib:  Confirming  the  understanding  arrived  at  in  conference  with  the  presi- 
dent yesterday,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  will  furnish  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  use  in  the  work  designed  to  protect  "  lands  and  property  in  Im- 
perial Valley,  Cal.,"  pursuant  to  Joint  resolution  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  the  following  equipment,  at  the  rates  of  rental  named,  viz : 

Per  day  each. 

2  four  yard  shovels,  at $25,00 

3  pile  drivers,  at 12.50 

4  mogul  engines,  at 25.00 

2  switch  engines,  at 20.00 

75  steel-side  battleship  cars,  at 1.00 

20  flat  cars,  at 1.00 

1  cook  and  3  mess  cars,  at 1.00 

These  rentals  do  not  in  any  case  include  the  services  of  any  employees,  fuel, 
or  supplies.  We  will  furnish  necessary  crews  for  steam  shovels,  pile  drivers, 
locomotives,  and  boarding  cars  at  actual  cost — that  is,  the  wages  paid  the  men, 
plus  5  per  cent  for  supervision  and  administration  expenses.  We  can  not  un- 
dertake to  furnish  any  other  labor.  Neither  can  we  undertake,  as  stated  to  Mr. 
Ockerson  yesterday,  to  furnish  the  lighting  plants  requested  by  him,  as  we  have 
none  except  those  attached  to  wrecking  outfits,  but  I  am  informed  they  cost  very 
little,  and  that  you  can  very  easily  buy  them.  Nor  can  we  definitely  promise 
at  this  time  to  furnish  the  nine  water  cars  of  large  capacity  requested,  but  I  will 
pursue  this  subject  further  with  our  operating  department  and  furnish  them, 
if  it  is  at  all  practicable  for  us  to  do  so. 

It  is  understood  that  we  are  to  have  at  least  10  days',  and  if  possible  as  much 
as  2  weeks',  notice  of  the  date  when  the  equipment  will  be  required,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  assemble  and  deliver  it  when  desired. 

For  the  gravel  that  may  be  required  from  our  Mammoth  pit,  necessary  for 
closing  the  Abejas  Channel,  we  will  make  no  royalty  charge,  on  condition  that 
the  pit  tracks  are  kept  in  proper  order  and  that  the  pit  work  is  done  in  such  a 
way  that  the  pit  is  not  unfit  for  our  own  use  when  the  Government  has  finished 
its  work;  and  on  the  further  condition  that  the  Government  assume  the  expense 
of  providing  the  necessary  sidetracks,  both  at  Andrade  and  at  the  pit,  for  re- 
ceiving the  loaded  gravel  cars  and  deliveries  of  the  empties.  Assuming  that  it 
is,  or  can  be  made,  lawful,  I  will  fix  as  a  rate  for  transporting  the  gravel  from 
Mammoth  pit  to  Andrade  37i  cents  a  ton,  the  gravel  to  be  loaded  at  the  pit  and 
unloaded  by  the  Government  and  the  cars  to  be  furnished  by  the  Government 
from  the  steel  cars  above  mentioned,  our  services  being  limited  to  that  of  trans- 
portation with  our  own  power  and  crews.  The  distance.  I  understand,  is  about 
45  miles,  and  the  rate  mentioned  is  approximately  8  mills  per  ton-mile,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  cars  are  returned  empty,  it  is  practically  4  mills  per  ton-mile, 
which,  in  view  of  the  very  short  haul,  is  certainly  not  more  than  cost. 

I  understand  that  there  is  a  quarry  on  our  line,  4  miles  from  the  Junction 
with  the  tracks  of  the  California  Development  Co.,  and  that  with  the  equip- 
ment above  mentioned,  or  some  of  it,  the  Government  desires  to  move  rock 
over  our  tracks  for  the  distance  above  mentioned.  No  charge  for  the  use  of 
our  tracks  for  that  purpose  for  the  distance  specified  will  be  made,  it  being 
understood,  of  course,  that  the  use  of  the  tracks  is  to  be  under  rhe  direction 
of  our  dispatchers,  superintendents,  etc.,  and  that  the  Government  l8  to  pay 
for  any  damage  done  by  such  trains. 
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I  am  not  prepared  now  to  say  whether  we  have  any  second-hand  ralis  anc 
necessary  fastenings  or  that  we  can  furnish  the  ties  for  the  laying  of  sueA 
rails,  which  Mr.  Ockerson  requested  yesterday.  I  will  ascertain  and  advi» 
you  as  early  as  possible  whether  we  can  furnish  such  materials^  Mr.  Ocker 
son's  request  was  to  borrow  such  material,  the  Govemment  to  pay,  howev^,  tin 
expense  of  loading  and  transporting  it  and  of  reloading  and  returning  it  wbei 
no  longer  needed,  the  limit  of  time  being,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ockerson,  ]e» 
than  60  day  a  I  am  disposed  to  lend  the  rails  uiH)n  the  condition  stated,  tbf 
Government  to  pay  for  any  damage,  but  ties  would  necessarily  be  consid^ablj 
damaged  by  such  use,  hence  I  think  that.  If  we  can  furnish  them  at  all,  the 
OoYemment  should  pay  us  the  cost  of  such  ties,  and  we  will  repurchase  tli«n] 
when  the  work  Is  finished  at  their  th^i  value,  if  we  can  agree  upon  it 

Mr.  Ockerson  also  suggested  that  there  would  be  at  Los  Angeles  and  possiblj 
at  San  Francisco  materials  necessary  for  the  work  which  would  require  trans- 
portation, and  asked  whether  such  materials  could  be  loaded  on  the  can 
to  be  ^nployed  in  the  work  and  moved  to  destination;  and  if  so,  what  the 
rate  for  such  transportation  would  be.  I  do  not  know  where  the  cars  now 
are  or  the  points  from  which  they  will  start  I  think  it  would  be  better  there- 
fore not  to  attempt  to  move  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  material  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Ockerson  in  the  cars  rented,  unless  they  should  happen  to  be 
immediately  available,  but  move  it  in  any  cars  which  may  be  nioit 
available  at  the  time.  Such  material  may  be  billed  at  the  established 
rates,  whatever  they  are,  and  when  the  amount  and  character  of  it  are 
known  and  the  charges  for  It  ascertained,  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  concessions  in  the  published  rates  can  legally  be  made  and 
should  be  made,  pursuant  to  the  policy  indicated  in  my  statement  yester- 
day— ^that  it  was  not  our  purpose  to  make  any  profit  In  rendering  the  service 
the  Govemment  desires  in  this  matter,  but  to  be  reimbursed  what  we  believe 
to  be  che  cost. 

We  should  be  reimbursed  the  cost  of  assembling  the  equipment  to  be  fui^ 
nished,  some  of  which  will  have  to  be  run  long  distances  empty.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  steel-side  50-ton  battleship  ballast  cars,  which  are  scattered 
all  over  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  systems  Indeed,  both  ayst^nt 
combined  have  but  300  of  such  cars.  I  do  not  know  at  the  moment  where  we 
are  to  get  the  engines.  We  need  urgently  every  engine  in  the  service  to 
properly  handle  our  traffic.  But  as  stated  yesterday,  we  will  furnish  the 
equipment  desired  by  the  Government  if  it  is  to  be  found  anywhere  on  oor 
lines,  at  whatever  inconvenience  to  ourselves,  and  will  take  that  which  can 
be  spared  with  the  least  detriment  to  our  service  and  which  at  the  same  time 
may  be  most  accessible.  I  hav-^  been  informed  that  some  of  the  contrmcton 
who  have  been  invited  to  bid  have  equipment  of  their  own.  If  this  can  be 
employed  and  the  Govemment  finds  that  for  this  or  any  other  reason  we  can  be 
released  from  furnishing  any  portion  of  the  equipment  above  moitiofied.  It  win 
be  a  great  relief  to  u& 

Bills  are  to  be  rendered  by  us  monthly  and  are  to  be  settled  monthly  oQt  of 
the  fund  already  appropriated  by  Ck>ngre8s  to  enable  the  President  to  carry  oo 
the  work,  it,  of  course,  l>eing  understood  tliat  whenever  the  appropriation  it 
exhausted  the  equipment  is  to  be  promptly  returned  to  us  and  our  services  are 
to  cease. 

Very  respectfully,  R.  S.  Lovett,  PreHdmt. 

The  proposition  was  accepted,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  wod 
request  for  plant  and  other  aid  received  prompt  attention. 

W.  H.  Holabird,  receiver  of  the  California  Development  Co.,  gall 
his  cordial  support  to  the  work  throughout  in  the  loan  of  plant,  ' 
the  free  use  of  some  15  miles  of  railway  track,  use  of  rails  and  tid 
in  the  quarry  tracks,  free  use  of  the  quarries  from  which  the  rock  fa 
the  dam  at  Abe j  as  Biver  was  obtained,  and  also  free  use  of  domesH 
water  supply,  which  was  piped  to  the  ouarters  at  Andrade. 

The  Colorado  River  Land  Co.,  Gen.  H.  G.  Otis,  president^  grants 
the  necessary  right  of  way  through  its  land  for  iBvee  and  wilwa] 
and  also  made  the  work  m  Mexico  possible  through  the  use  of  ii 
charter  as  a  Mexican  corporation,  in  accordance  with  the  stipulatiof 
of  the  Mexican  Government. 
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The  United  States  Reclamation  Service  at  Yuma,  Mr.  Francis  L. 
Sellow,  project  engineer  in  charge,  was  very  helpful  in  many  ways, 
particularly  in  the  loan  of  plants  and  tools,  the  use  of  its  machine 
shops  and  mechanics,  and  the  quarters  provided  for  an  office  in 
Yuma. 

Whatever  good  results  may  have  been  achieved  must  be  very 
largely  credited  to  the  fidelity  and  energy  of  J.  D.  Fauntleroy,  assist- 
ant engineer ;  J.  G.  Morgan,  in  charge  of  surveys  and  levee  construc- 
tion ;  J.  C.  Hering,  special  disbursing  officer ;  R.  W.  Johnson,  stenog- 
rapher and  clerk;  and  to  J.  AV.  Calvert,  foreman  at  the  Abejas  Dam. 
To  these  men  and  their  several  assistants  my  thanks  are  due  for  their 
untirinff  efforts  to  successfully  meet  the  many  embarrassing  situa- 
tions which  were  frequently  encountered. 

Abstract  of  proposals,  distribution  of  cost,  and  other  data  relating 
to  the  work  are  appended  hereto. 

Maps  are  submitted  herewith  showing  the  Colorado  River  as  sur- 
veyed in  the  summer  of  1910  and  the  levee  and  railroad  constructed 
under  this  project;  a  cross  section  of  the  Abejas  River  crossing  show- 
ing the  length  of  piling  and  type  of  trestle;  a  hydrograph  showing 
stage  and  discharge  curves  of  the  Colorado  River  at  Yuma;  and  a 
general  map  of  the  Imperial  Valley  situation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  A.  OCKERSON, 

Engineer  in  Charge, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C, 


Ahst*-act  of  proposals  received  for  construction  of  levee  on  west  hank  of  Colorado 
River,  opened  Nov,  25,  1910,  hy  J.  A,  Ockerson,  engineer  in  charge. 


BlddCT  and  section. 


New  levee. 


Approxi- 
mate 
yardage. 


Price  per 
cubic 
yard. 


Clearing. 


Acres. 


Price  per 
acre. 


Grabbing. 


Acres. 


Price  per 
acre. 


3.  A. 


1.  J.  H.  Maxey: » 

OtolOO 

100  to  200 

200  to  300 

300  to  400 

2.  J.  C.  Norton:  ■ 

Any  three,  0  to  700 

Any  three,  700  to  1000..., 

Any  three,  1000  to  1400... 
.est.  John:* 

OtolOO 

•     100to300 

aOOtofiOO 

fi00to700 

1  A.C.St.  John:" 

700  to  900 

900  to  1100 

1100  to  1400 

^  Shattuck-Edinger  Co.,«'0  to 

1400 

6.  W.  K.  Bowker,*  0  to  1400 


107,781 
n,158 
77,137 
99,826 


107,781 
154.295 
188,097 
270,444 

143,172 
195,339 
153,637 

1,212,765 
1,212,765 


Cents. 
19 
20 
21 
22 

32i 
34 
38 

34 
34 
34 
35 

37 


GO 
61.3 


50.30 
50.22 
60.22 
50.22 


50.30 
100.44 
101.66 
101.66 

100.44 
101.06 
85.37 

640.93 
640.93 


$25.00 
25.00 
26.00 
25.00 

40.00 
45.00 
50.00 

60.00 
60.00 
80.00 
85.00 

80.00 
80.00 
80.00 

50.00 
60.00 


17.23 
17.22 
17.22 
17.22 


17.23 
34.44 
34.85 
34.85 

34.44 
34.64 
29.27 

219.72 
219. 72 


S50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

80.00 
85.00 
90.00 

100.00 
120.00 
160.00 
160.00 

160.00 
160.00 
160.00 

175.00 
250.00 


* "  Prepared  to  undertake  200,000  cubic  yards.''    Certified  check  for  $500  accompanying. 
* ''  If  stock,  equipment,  and  supplies  are  duty  dree  both  ways,  5  per  cent  off  on  this  bid.    Bid  is  for  earth- 
^ork.  clearing,  and  grubbing  altogether,  or  on  earthwork  ak>De,  but  not  on  grubbing  alone."    Checks  for 
'  .000  and  $6,000  accompanying. 

"Conditional  upon  duties  free  both  ways.''    Guaranty  accompanying. 
Wtu  not  undertake  leas  than  entire  levee  werk.    Informal, 
i  Qoaranty  acoompanyiDg. 
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FAFEBS  TO  ACCOMPANY  lETTEE  FROM  THE  SECBETABY  OF  TIE 

INTEBIOB  TO  THE  FBESIDEHT  IN  BELATION  TO   COLOBAiO 

BIVEB  LANDS. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washinffton^  June  i,  J911. 

Sir:  As  you  are  aware,  the  United  States  has  undertaken  certain 
irrigation  projects  in  connection  with  the  lower  Colorado  River  tt 
or  near  Yuma,  Ariz.,  and  it  is  also  interested  in  the  protection  of  tk 
lands  and  irrigation  system  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  in  California 

In  connection  with  these  matters,  and  due  to  floods  which  hare 
heretofore  occurred  in  the  Colorado  River  below  Yuma,  which  hare 
overflowed  into  the  Imperial  Valley  and  the  Salton  Sink,  the  Unifcd 
States  has  undertaken  certain  engineering  works  for  the  protectknl 
of  property  in  the  United  States  from  cmmage  by  overflow  of  tiej 
Colorado  River.  ! 

During  the  past  few  months  a  dam  across  the  Abejas  River  aid: 
connecting  levees  north  and  south  of  this  dam,  all  in  Mexican  terri-| 
tory,  have  been  completed  at  large  expense  to  the  United  Staifs. 
Government.  Considerable  portions  of  these  levees,  however,  liare 
quite  recently  broken  through  and  washed  away  by  high  water  in! 
the  Colorado  River.  The  appropriation  for  the  construction  aid  I 
maintenance  of  these  works  has  been  practically  exhausted,  and  iti>; 
necessary  to  determine  whether  their  reconstruction  is  desirable;  aid! 
if  so,  what  modifications,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  plans  theref(r.| 

For  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  best  available  advice  upon  tk 
entire  subject  matter,  and  by  auuiority  of  the  President,  I  have  calW 
a  conference  of  the  following  persons,  who  are  interested  in  aod 
familiar  with  the  conditions: 

Mr.  F.  H.  Newell,  director,  United  States  Reclamation  Service. 

Gen.  W.  L.  Marshall,  consulting  engineer.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Ockersou,  United  States  engineer  in  charge  of  construction  work'« 
lower  Colorado  River. 

Mr.  J.  B.  LIppincott,  civil  engineer  and  aqueduct  commissioner,  Los  Afl- 
geles.  Oil. 

Gen.  H.  G.  Otis,  president  Colorado  River  Land  Co. 

Col.  Epes  Randolph,  chief  engineer,  Southern  Pacific  Co. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Gruusky,  civil  engineer,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

This  conference  will  meet  at  the  office  of  the  United  States  Ked^- 
mation  Service  at  10  a.  m.  Friday,  June  2,  for  preliminary  di?ci^ 
sion,  and  will  continue  its  sessions  as  may  be  hereafter  detemiine'l 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  such  advice  as  its  members  are  able  to 
give  with  re^rard  to  the  adoption  of  adequate  plans  by  tlie  United 
States  Government  for  the  protection  of  property  in  the  United 
States  from  damage  by  overflow  of  the  Colorado  River,  south  ^^f 
Yuma,  Ariz. 

It  is  desired  that  the  conference  shall  consider  and  make  appr^ 
priate  recommendations  as  to  what  works,  if  any,  the  United  State 
Government  should  undertake  for  the  purpose  above  stated,  includitf 
the  protection  of  property  in  the  United  States  from  such  daixi«|e. 
if  any,  as  may  result  from  the  overflow  of  the  Colorado  River  iri* 
Mexican  territory  and  thence  into  the  United  States. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  suggested  that  the  following  questions  may 
be  among  those  entitled  to  consideration. 

(1)  Within  what  northerly  and  southerly  limits  will  a  breach  in 
the  levees  or  banks  of  the  Colorado  River  certainly  flow  into  the 
drainage  areas  of  the  Alamo  and  New  Rivers  tributary  to  Salton  Sea? 

(2)  Within  what  limits  will  such  breaches  discharge  into  the  lower 
delta  of  the  Colorado  River,  and  more  remotely  into  the  New  River, 
or  Alamo  River? 

(3)  What  is  the  best  practical  method,  including  character  and 
location  of  structure  for  the  protection  of  lands  and  property  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  prevention  of — 

(a)  A  break  or  crevasse  in  the  levees  that  will  cause  a  discharge 
directly  into  the  Imperial  Canal,  thence  through  Im]x»rial  Valley 
and  New  River  barranca  into  Salton  Sea. 

(6)  A  break  discharging  directly  into  the  Paradonrs  and  thence 
into  the  New  River  barranca  and  Salton  Sea. 

(4)  What  remedial  or  precautionary  works  will  prevent  damage 
from  a  crevasse  of  either  character  above  described  by  diverting 
discharge  to  the  Gulf  of  California  and  away  from  Salton  Sea^until 
break  may  be  repaired? 

(5)  What  works  are  necessary  and  advisable  to  prevent  crevasses 
south  of  limits  of  breaks  of  the  above  character  and  more  remote  and 
indirect  damage  to  property  in  the  Ignited  States — 

(a)  Bv  backwater  via  Volcano  Lake  and  New  River  into  Imperial 
Valley.  ^ 

(6)  By  '*  cut  backs"  or  such  material  increase  of  slope  as  may 
cause  the  lowering  of  the  bed  of  the  Colorado  River  to  such  extent 
as  to  endanger  the  Yuma  or  Imperial  Valley  system? 

(G)  AVhat,  if  any,  arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  (lovem- 
meiit  of  Mexico  as  to  the  execution  of  such  works,  if  any,  as  it  may 
be  advisable  to  construct  in  Mexican  territoiT,  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  including  works  for  the  transmission  of  water  from 
the  Colorado  River  through  ilexican  territory  and  back  into  the 
United  States? 

It  is  desired  that  the  conference  shall  meet  with  the  President  at 
the  AVhite  House  next  Wednesday  at  8  p.  m.,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time it  may  give  such  consideration  to  the  matters  suggested  above 
as  will  enable  its  members  to  present  their  opinions  thereon  for  the 
consideration  of  the  President. 

Yours,  respectfidly,  Wali'ek  L.  Fisiikk, 

Mr.  F.  H.  Newell, 

Director  United  States  Berlamation  Sei'vire^ 

Department  of  the  Interior, 


United  Stai'es  Reclamation  Service, 

Wmhington,  D.  C,  J^nie  7, 1011. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructions  of  June  1,  copy  herewith,  ihe 
members  of  this  conference  respectfully  submit  the  following  cate- 
gorical replies: 

(1)  A  breach  in  the  west  bank  or  levee  of  Colorado  River  if  made 
at  or  within  10  miles  south  of  the  California  boundary  or  north  of 
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mile  18  below  Yuma  Bridge,  as  shown  on  map  of  J.  A.  Ockersoo 
herewith,  will  result  in  water  flowing  directly  into  the  drainage  aree 
of  the  Alamo  and  New  Rivers,  and  tiience  into  Salton  Sea,  whiA 
would  be  disastrous  to  property  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  A  break  in  the  river  bank  at  any  point  between  miles  18  anl 
55  below  Yuma  Bridge,  as  shown  on  said  map,  will  result  in  spread- 
ing water  over  the  delta  of  the  Colorado  River,  with  a  flow  into  New 
River  via  Volcano  Lake,  menacing  Imperial  Valley. 

(3)  The  best  practical  method  for  the  protection  of  lands  and 
property  in  the  United  States  against  a  discharge  directly  into  tie 
Imperial  Canal,  and  thence  through  Imperial  Valley  into  Salton  Set, 
is  to  protect  and  maintain  the  levees  as  at  present  located  for  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  10  miles  south  of  the  Canfornia  boundary  and  to 
hold  the  river  by  adequate  bank  revetment  practically  on  its  preseat 
alignment. 

(b)  This  levee,  if  extended  to  a  point  opposite  the  south  boundair 
of  Arizona,  or  about  mile  27,  will  also  prevent  a  discharge  directly 
into  the  Paredones. 

(4)  As  a  remedial  or  precautionary  work  to  prevent  damage  whiA 
might  result  from  a  crevasse  directly  into  Imperial  Canal  or  Alamo 
River,  we  have  considered  a  secondary  levee  west  of  the  river  levees, 
with  gates  and  sill  across  Imp>erial  Canal,  with  large  channels  lead- 
ing to  the  natural  depressions,  or  diverting  works  conducting  the 
water  southwesterly  into  channels  leading  into  Volcano  Lake:  hot 
it  is  believed  that  the  cost  of  any  such  secondary  defense  could  be 
better  expended  in  maintaining  the  main  line  of  defense  at  the  river. 

(6)  As  a  necessary  defense  against  the  northerly  flow  of  any 
water  reaching  Volcano  Lake,  whatever  be  the  treatment  of  the 
lower  Colorado  River,  there  should  be  an  embankment  well  pro- 
tected against  wave  wash  on  its  south  slope,  constructed  about  on 
the  line  of  the  levees  already  built,  extending  from  high  ground 
north  of  Volcano  Lake  to  a  connection  with  the  levees  alreadv  built 
by  the  California  Development  Co.  southwesterly  toward  this  re- 
gion from  Colorado  River.  The  top  of  this  embankment  should  at 
its  western  end  be  not  less  than  10  feet  higher  than  the  rim  land  at 
Volcano  Lake.  This  embankment  is  an  essential  requisite  as  a  pro- 
tection of  Imperial  Valley  against  menace  from  the  south,  and 
should  be  constructed  without  delay. 

(5)  The  maintenance  of  the  works  constructed  in  1906  and  1907, 
closing  the  breaks  of  the  Colorado  into  the  Alamo,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  and  of  the  river  levees  since  constructed  as  far  south 
as  the  head  of  the  Abe j  as,  are  essential  requirements.  Suitable  ar- 
rangements for  their  repair  and  maintenance  should  be  made  with 
Mexico  through  the  proper  authorities. 

We  do  not  consider  the  immediate  closure  of  the  break  into  the 
Abe  j  as  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  levees  below  the  break  as  an 
essential  to  the  protection  of  propertv  in  the  United  States.  The 
ultimate  treatment  of  this  section  of  the  Colorado  River,  in  co- 
operation with  Mexico,  may  well  be  determined  by  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  the  two  countries.  As  a  feature  of  the 
permanent  solution  of  the  river  problem,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Abeias  break  be  closed  and  that  the  levee  constructed  in  1911  be 
repaired  and  maintained  and  the  Colorado  River  restored  to  its 
former  coui'se. 
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(h)  Provided  the  water  of  the  Colorado  is  discharged  into  the 
Gmf  of  California  through  the  Abe j  as  into  the  Pescadero  and  Hardy 
Rivers,  there  is  little  probability  of  cutback  affecting  the  Lagnna 
Dam.  Such  cutback  will  not  injuriously  affect  the  heading  of  the 
Imperial  Canal  or  levees  adjacent  thereto,  with  a  possible  exception 
of  requiring  the  lowering  of  the  intake  of  the  Imperial  Canal  a 
few  feet.  This  is  not  a  serious  matter,  and  is  one  that  should  be 
deal  with  by  the  California  Development  Co.  itself  when  neces- 
sary. The  diversion  by  the  California  Development  Co.  should  be 
facilitated  during  low-water  stages  by  dredging  or  by  lowering  the 
sill  of  its  intake  rather  than  by  placing  obstructions  in  the  channel 
of  the  river  below  the  intake. 

(6)  In  view  of  the  existing  emergencies  along  the  Colorado  River 
arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  Government  of  Mexico  to 
provide  for  the  early  creation  of  an  international  Colorado  River 
commission,  embracing  in  its  membership  both  American  and  Mexi- 
can engineers,  invested  with  large  powers  and  ample  authority  to 
examine  into  and  to  submit  a  basis  for  the  adjustment  of  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  conservation,  use,  and  control  of  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River,  with  a  view  to  such  governmental  action  as  shall 
result  in  a  complete,  just,  and  final  settlwnent  of  all  such  matters  at 
issue  between  the  two  nations. 

We  recommend  that  further  work  should  be  undertaken  at  once 
and  in  approximately  the  following  order : 

(a)  The  levees  north  of  Volcano  Lake  should  be  raised,  strength- 
ened, and  extended. 

(b)  The  existing  levees  along  the  west  bank  of  Colorado  River  to 
the  Abejas  should  De  repaired  and  protected. 

For  this  purpose  and  to  meet  emergencies  there  should  be  imme- 
diately available  the  sum  of  at  least  $1,000,000. 

This  provides  only  for  temporary  maintenance  of  levees  and  does 
not  include  the  systematic  revetment  of  the  river  banks. 

The  conference  ventures  to  suggest  certain  international  questions 
which  are  involved  and  which  will  inevitably  have  to  be  met  sooner 
or  later: 

(a)  The  matter  of  the  permanent  protection  of  existing  works  on 
both  sides  of  the  international  boundary  line,  the  construction  of 
further  works,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  present  and  future 
projects  may  be  carried  out  on  Mexican  soil,  with  the  consent  and 
cooperation  of  the  Government  of  Mexico,  for  the  benefit  of  both 
countries,  to  the  end  that  the  greatest  practicable  quantity  of  the 
water  of  the  Colorado  River  may  be  made  available  for  irrigation  by 
means  of  storage  reservoirs  and  otherwise  and  the  least  possible 
quantity  be  permitted  to  flow  unusued  to  the  sea ;  and  to  what  extent 
me  cost  of  such  maintenance  should  be  chargeable  to  the  properties 
benefited  and  to  what  extent  chargeable  to  either  Government. 

(6)  What  permanent  a^eements  with  the  Government  of  Mexico 
shall  be  entered  into,  having  in  view  the  just  apportionment  of  the 
waters  between  the  two  countries,  irrigation  to  be  paramount  to 
navigation. 

(c)  The  method  by  which  either  nation  may  acquire  rights  of  way 
for  canals,  levees,  and  related  works,  each  within  the  territory  of  the 
other,  and  the  authority  to  maintain  such  works. 
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(d)  The  modification  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  Unitd 
States  and  Mexico  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  solution  of  the 
entire  Colorado  River  problem.  An  authoritative,  just,  and  final 
determination  of  this  important  question,  now  a  matter  of  public 
discussion,  will  have  the  eflfect  of  removing  existing  doubts  m  the 
public  mind  and  of  settling  the  matter  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  members  of  the  conference  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  plan  and  execution  of  tiie  work  accomplished  during  1911 
followed  well-established  principles  of  good  engineering.  That  so 
large  an  amount  was  accompli^ed  in  such  a  brief  space  of  time  under 
adverse  circumstances  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  That 
the  restoration  of  the  Colorado  River  to  its  former  channel  was  not 
realized  is  chargeable  to  the  delay  in  the  n^otiations,  which  pre- 
vented prompt  inauguration  of  the  work  and  its  prosecution  during 
the  low-water  season,  and  also  to  the  disturbed  political  situation  and 
strife,  which  demoralized  labor  conditions. 

The  members  of  the  conference,  in  addition  to  the  conclusions 
above  reached,  present  also  a  statement  of  physical  and  related  facts 
embodied  in  the  accompanying  abstract  of  the  data  available.  These 
are  found  largely  in  the  reports  of  J.  A.  Ockerson,  dated  October  4. 
1910,  and  May  20, 1911,  and  in  the  earlier  reports  of  C.  E.  Grund[y, 
the  nrst  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  under 
date  of  April  4, 1906,  and  the  second  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
dated  July  9,  1907;  also  to  the  printed  hearings  before  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Claims  of  the  United  States  Senate  re- 
ferring to  S.  4170,  January  21,  1909. 

very  respectfully,  F.  H.  Newell, 

W.  L.  Marshall. 
J.  A.  Ockerson. 
J^B.  LiFPiNCorr. 
C.  E.  Grunsky. 
Harrison  Gray  Ons. 


STATEMENT   OF  PHYSICAL  AND  BELATED  FACTS  BELATINO  70 
THE  COLOBADO  BIVEB. 

LOWER  COLORADO   RIVER. 

The  present  situation^  June^  191L — For  centuries  the  main  flow 
of  the  Colorado  River  has  been  discharged  directly  into  the  Gulf  of 
California,  excepting  only  the  year  1905-6,  when  it  flowed  tempo^ 
rarily  into  the  depressed  area  in  California  known  as  the  Cahuill? 
or  Salton  Basin. 

The  lower  Colorado  River  has  the  usual  characteristics  of  sedi- , 
mentary  streams,  although  some  of  the  features  of  its  regimwi  trf 
accentuated,  such  as  the  percentage  of  sediment,  the  slope,  the  very 
fine  material  composing  its  bed  and  banks,  and  the  extreme  elevation 
of  its  delta  above  Salton  Basin.  The  ratio  of  sediment  to  wat^  is 
1  to  363,  while  in  the  Mississippi  River  this  ratio  is  1  to  1,500.  TIjc 
total  annual  volume  of  sediment  amounts  to  53  square  miles  1  foot 
deep. 
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The  material  of  the  bed  is  so  easily  eroded  that  its  elevation  be- 
comes a  fmiction  of  the  stage,  while  no  fixed  relation  between  stage 
and  volume  of  discharge  can  be  traced.  For  instance,  in  June,  19(M, 
at  the  Yuma  gauge  of  126.3  the  discharge  measured  50,000  second- 
feet,  while  at  the  same  stage  in  December,  1908,  the  discharge  was 
72,000  second-feet. 

Records  of  stage  have  been  kept  continuously  at  Yuma  since  1878. 
The  lowest  stage  recorded  to  date  was  in  October,  1879,  when  the 
gSLuee  read  113.2  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  highest  stage  recorded  was  on  February  26,  1891,  when  the 
^uge  read  133.2  feet  above  sea  level.  This  gives  the  extreme  range 
in  stage  at  Yuma  since  gauge  was  established  as  20  feet. 

Regular  discharge  measurements  were  inaugurated  by  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service  in  1903.  Since  that  time  the  lowest 
volume  measured  was  on  January  12,  1903,  when  the  river  carried 
but  2,694  cubic  feet  per  second,  with  gauge  reading  116.8  feet. 

The  largest  volume  recorded  was  on  June  24,  1909,  when  the  flood 
reached  149,500  cubic  feet  per  second,  with  gauge  reading  130.7  feet. 

The  elevation  of  the  low-water  bed  at  the  discharge  station  at 
Yuma  on  December  16, 1908,  was  113.5  feet  at  the  deepest  part,  while 
during  the  following  great  flood  of  1909  the  bed  was  scoured  down 
to  an  elevation  of  77.2  feet  above  sea  level — a  difference  of  some  36.3 
feet.  In  this  way  the  stream  readily  adjusts  itself  to  the  volume 
which  it  is  required  to  carry  if  confined  to  a  fixed  channel. 

The  high-water  channel  of  the  Colorado  ranges  from  800  to  3,000 
feet  or  more  in  width,  and  is  quite  shallow,  while  the  low-water  chan- 
nel is  500  to  1,000  feet  wide  and  wanders  over  the  whole  range  of  the 
high-water  bed.  The  high-water  bed  is  more  or  less  obstructed  with 
vegetation,  which  springs  up  in  the  interval  between  floods.  The 
high-water  bank,  which  lies  along  the  concave  side  of  the  stream,  is 
usually  well  defined  and  nearly  vertical,  6  to  8  feet  in  height.  The 
opposite  bank  is  often  quite  indefinite. 

The  trees  along  the  banks  are  in  many  cases  buried  in  the  deposits 
for  several  feet  in  depth,  and  the  roots  of  smaller  growth  also  extend 
well  down.  The  upper  adobe  soil,  from  2  to  6  feet  thick,  or  sometimes 
even  more,  is  filled  with  cracks,  through  which  water  readily  finds  its 
way. 

No  coarse  sand  or  gravel  is  found  on  the  low-water  bars,  which 
are  composed  veir  largely  of  fine  silt 

The  Colorado  Kiver  for  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  beginning  at 
a  point  about  8  miles  below  Yuma,  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  Its  navigability  was  recognized  in  both 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  1848  and  in  the  treaty  with 
Mexico  of  1853.  Under  the  former  neither  country  is  to  permit  the 
execution  of  any  works  throughout  the  portion  of  the  river  which  is 
a  common  boundary  that  would  interfere  with  the  river's  naviffability. 
Under  the  latter  treaty  the  free  and  uninterrupted  passage  of  vessels 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  guaranteed  through  the  river. 

The  navigation  interests  on  the  Colorado  River  below  Yuma  have 
been  of  no  practical  importance  since  tlie  completion  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  to  the  river  at  Yuma  in  1877. 

The  apex  of  the  river  delta  is  at  Pilot  Knob,  about  7  miles  below 
Yuma*    From  an  elevation  of  about  120  feet,  near  this  point,  the  land 
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slopes  away  toward  the  south,  southwest,  and  west.  The  fell  of  the 
country  southerly  is  about  2  feet  per  mile  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  original  course  of  Colorado  Kiver.  Toward  volcano  Lake  it  is 
over  2.5  feet  per  mile  for  a  distance  of  about  30  miles.  Westerly 
along  the  general  direction  of  the  Alamo  River  (now  the  Imperial 
Canal)  it  averages  over  2.6  feet  for  a  distance  of  20  miles,  increasing 
gradual^  to  about  5  feet  per  mile,  thence  northerly  into  the  depressed 
area  of  Imperial  Valley. 

The  fall  from  the  river  toward  the  high  mesa  at  the  easterly  limit 
of  the  river's  delta  lands  is  about  2  feet  per  mile.  The  average  flood 
slope  of  the  Colorado  River  from  Yuma  to  the  head  of  tidewater  in 
a  distance  of  80  miles  is  1.6  feet. 

The  delta  lands  of  the  river  form  a  barrier  between  the  Gulf  of 
California  and  the  Salton  Basin,  closing  against  the  base  of  the 
Cocopah  Mountains  at  Volcano  Lake,  the  rim  of  which  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  34  feet  and  the  bed  of  which  is  about  17.6  feet  above 
sea  level. 

The  northerly  rim  of  Volcano  Lake  is  cut  by  the  channel  of  New 
River,  which  is  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  lake.  The  principal  outlet 
is  to  the  south  through  the  Hardy  Colorado. 

The  lowest  points  of  the  flat  saddle  at  the  north  of  Volcano  Lake 
have  the  same  general  elevation  as  the  rim  of  the  lake — about  34  feet 

It  is  known  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  William  P.  Blake,  geolo- 
gist, who  was  with  the  exploring  parties  seeking  a  railroad  route  to 
the  Pacific  coast  (in  1853),  that  preceding  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  the  Colorado  River  at  high  stages  repeatedly  sent  a  part  of 
its  flow  overbank  at  and  near  Pilot  Knob^  and  that  this  water  found 
its  way  in  part  to  the  Alamo  River,  in  which  it  flowed  into  the  Salton 
Basin. 

It  is  known  that  in  recent  years  overbank  flow  in  lar^e  volume  has 
taken  place  repeatedly  at  many  points  along  the  river  s  course,  and 
that  such  overbank  flow  has  found  its  way  to  the  various  delta  chan- 
nels of  the  river.  Some,  as  stated,  reached  Alamo  River,  some  went 
by  way  of  the  Paredones  River  and  Bayou  Saiz  and  also  from 
branches  of  the  Pescadero  into  the  Volcano  Lake  region,  and  thence 
into  the  New  River  toward  the  north  and  into  the  Hardy  Colorado 
toward  the  south.  Some  escaping  from  the  river  lower  down  is 
carried  by  the  Abejas  River  and  other  feeders  into  the  Pescadero, 
and  thence  to  the  Hardy  Colorado  and  also  into  Volcano  Lake  at 
its  southerly  end. 

For  a  half  century  or  more  Colorado  River  has  been  ready  to 
drop  from  the  ridge  on  which  it  is  at  present  flowing,  and  in  such 
event  might  have  taken  a  course  either  westerly  and  northerly  into 
Salton  Basin  or  southwesterly  toward  the  southerly  end  of  Volcano 
Lake. 

This  tendency  of  the  Colorado  River  to  change  its  course  has  been 
strongly  resisted  by  nature,  which  has  interposed  obstacles  to  the 
erosion  of  pronounced  channels  away  from  the  river  during  the 
limited  annual  overbank  stage  of  the  river.  The  annual  inundations 
have  resulted  in  promoting  a  dense  growth  of  vegetation  on  the  un- 
usually fertile  soils  of  the  delta,  particularly  in  and  along  the  de- 
pressions which  led  away  from  the  river  bank  and  which  by  reason 
of  being  slightly  depressed  areas  were  the  most  regularly  moistened 
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portions  of  the  delta  area.  Low  places  under  natural  conditions^ 
for  some  miles  away  from  the  river,  were  therefore  covered  with 
rank  vegetation,  notably  with  dense  growths  of  arrow  weed,  with 
wild  hemp,  and  with  willows  and  cottonwoods.  A  little  more  remote 
from  the  stream  were  mesquite  thickets,  and  areas  of  higher  ground 
occasionally  inundated  were  covered  with  quelite  and  other  plants. 
While  large  volumes  of  water  could  pass  sluggishly  through  such 
dense  bank-land  vegetation  the  river  round  no  opportunity  to  con- 
centrate its  overbaM  flow  and  to  actually  make  the  change  of  its 
course,  as  it  readily  did  in  1905,  when  aided  by  a  small  artificial  cut. 

The  river  carries  a  large  amount  of  drift  Where  water  becomes 
shoal  or  where  the  flow  is  over  ^ound  covered  with  standing  brush 
and  trees  the  drift  lodges,  log  jams  become  serious  ob^ructions  to 
the  free  flow  of  water  and  fr^uently  are  potent  factors  in  choking 
up  the  high-water  outlets  of  the  stream. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Paredones  was  thus  choken  off  during  1906. 
The  river  now  flowing  down  the  Abejas  is  reported  to  spread  out 
over  mud  flats,  on  whicn  the  drift  is  accumulating,  several  miles  below 
the  point  about  12  miles  easterly  from  the  northerly  end  of  Volcano 
Lake,  known  as  Campo  Lino. 

The  height  of  land  which  separates  the  Gulf  of  California  drain- 
age basin  rrcwn  Salton  Basin  is  not  a  pronounced  ridge.  It  is  a  very 
flat  area,  with  some  depressed  areas,  such  as  Laguna  Nida,  Iving 
generally  between  the  shghtly  higher  bank  lands  of  the  delta  chan- 
nels, sucn  as  the  feeders  of  the  Pescadero,  Bayou  Saiz,  next  south  of 
the  Paredones,  and  the  Paredones  itself. 

The  surveys  made  under  Mr.  Ockerson's  direction  in  1910  and  the 
surveys  made  at  various  times  for  a  levee  down  the  slope  of  the  delta 
cone  to  the  northward  of  Volcano  Lake  indicate  clearly  that  the 
ground's  surface  has  a  decided  slope  away  from  Colorado  Kiver.  At 
points  near  the  south  boundary  line  of  Arizona  this  slope  westerly 
away  from  the  river  may  be  noted  at  about  3  feet  per  mile. 

On  the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  Colorado  there  is  a  levee  extending 
frcxn  Yuma  to  the  south  boundary  line  of  Arizona,  a  distance  of 
about  25  miles.  This  was  constructed  by  the  United  States  Reclama- 
tion Service  as  a  part  of  the  works  of  the  Yuma  project.  On  the 
opposite  bank  the  levees  constructed  in  1906-7  in  connection  with 
the  closure  of  the  breaks  from  the  Colorado  to  the  Alamo  extend 
southerly  from  Pilot  Knob,  paralleling  the  east-bank  levee  for  about 
7  miles,  thence  swinging  oflT  obliquely  away  frcwn  the  river.  Below 
]?ilot  Ejiob  these  levees  are  about  1,500  feet  apart 

After  the  flood  of  1910  the  left  bank  levee  was  breached  by  bank 
erosion  at  a  point  about  12  miles  below  Yuma.  The  record  for  sta- 
bility will,  however,  compare  favorably  with  similar  structures  on 
more  stable  streams,  particularly  when  the  close  proximity  of  the 
levees  to  the  river  is  taken  into  account 

One  method  of  flood  control  which  has  been  carried  out  in  a 
measure  by  the  California  Development  Co.,  is  the  construction  of 
a  line  of.  levees,  which  turns  back  from  the  river  at  a  point  about  6 
mUee  below  the  international  boundary  line  and  runs  in  a  south- 
westerly direction.  This  levee  is  finished  to  a  height  of  5  feet  above 
high  water  for  a  distance  of  14  miles.  It  is  covered  with  gravel  and 
carries  a  railroad  track  upon  it. 
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From  the  end  of  this  levee  there  is  an  incomplete  line  of  levee  for 
a  distance  of  about  11  miles  farther.  This  levee  was  constructed  in 
the  spring  of  1910,  and  it  is  deficient  in  both  hei^t  and  section. 

There  is  a  gap  of  10  miles  to  the  west  end  of  the  Volcano  Lake. 
which  is  about  7  miles  in  length,  and  terminates  at  the  high  ground 
west  of  Volcano  Lake.  This  latter  levee  is  also  too  low  to  meet 
emergencies  that  might  occur  at  any  flood  stage  of  river.  \Miere  this 
levee  crosses  New  River  flood  gates  with  concrete  abutments  are 
provided,  but  have  been  rendered  useless  by  a  levee  loop  constructed 
around  them  by  order  of  the  Mexican  Government. 

Had  natural  conditions  remained  undisturbed  it  seems  probable 
that  Colorado  River  for  many  years  longer  would  have  contmued  to 
flow  directly  to  the  Gulf  of  California. 

The  opportunity  for  the  river  to  swing  off  to  the  west  from  its 
ridge  was  presented  in  1905,  when  an  open  dredger  cut,  made  under 
the  concession  given  by  the  Mexican  Government  to  the  Sociedad  de 
Riego  y  Terrenos  de  la  Baja  California  (also  known  as  the  Sociedad 
de  Yrrigacion  y  Terrenos  de  la  Baja  California),  was  gradually  en- 
larged by  erosion  until  in  November  and  December  of  that  year  it 
was  suddenly  torn  out  to  almost  full  flood  capacitv  of  the  river. 

This  cut  had  been  made  from  the  river  to  the  Imperial  Canal  at 
a  point  about  4^  miles  below  the  boundary  line  between  California 
and  Mexico.  Its  original  length  was  about  3,300  feet.  All  attempts 
to  prevent  the  enlargement  of  this  cut,  which  became  an  alarming 
feature  during  the  river's  high  stage  in  the  summer  of  1905,  had 
failed. 

During  the  high-water  period  of  the  year  1906  the  outpouring  of 
the  flood  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  into  the  Alamo  and  New  River 
country  caused  a  submersion  of  large  areas  in  Lower  California  and 
in  Imperial  Valley.  Towns  and  additional  large  a^icultural  areas 
in  Imperial  Valley  were  seriously  menaced  by  the  rismg  flood.  Very 
soon,  however,  the  flow  of  the  water  in  the  depression  known  as  New 
River  extended  the  New  River  baranca  upstream  to  and  above  Cal- 
exico,  jpUyin^  out  a  gorge  which  was  in  some  places  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide  and  generally  40  to  80  feet  in  depth. 

The  upper  end  of  the  baranca  is  now  about  6  miles  south  of  the 
international  boundary. 

The  course  of  the  flood  westerlv  from  the  Alamo  to  the  New  River 
in  Lower  California  is  marked  by  extensive  erosions  in  the  nature 
of  channels  and  water  holes  along  the  line  of  the  former  Beltran  and 
(iarza  sloughs,  extending  southerly  for  about  3  miles  from  the  Alamo, 
near  Alamo  Mocho,  to  near  what  is  now  known  as  Cocopah,  on  the 
Inter-California  Railroad,  and  thence  westward  in  a  network  of 
irregular  channels  toward  New  River  at  and  above  Pasqualito  Bend. 

Before  the  fact  was  generally  recognized  that  Colorado  River  was 
about  to  make  a  change  in  its  point  of  outfall  by  turning  westerly 
into  the  Alamo,  the  California  Development  Co.  found  itself  in  finan- 
cial difficulties  and  had  solicited  a  loan  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 
This  loan  was  made,  but  with  the  understanding  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  was  to  have  control  of  the  expenditure  of  money  loaned,  it 
being  proposed  as  the  first  thing  to  be  done  to  close  the  lower  Mex- 
ican heading,  which  had  at  that  time,  about  June,  1905,  not  yet 
assumed  the  character  of  the  main  river  channel. 
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As  the  location  of  the  heading  to  be  closed  was  in  Mexico,  it  was 
arranged  that  all  work  done  there  should  be  in  charge  of  the  Mexican 
corporation,  the  Sociedad  de  Riego  y  Terrenos  de  la  Baja  California, 
After  several '  futile  attempts  in  the  fall  of  1905  to  turn  the  river 
away  from  the  lower  Mexican  heading,  carefully  considered  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  close  this  heading  during  the  low  stage  of  the 
river  following  on  the  1906  high  water. 

This  engineering  feat  of  unusual  magnitude  and  difficulty  was 
accomplished  at  a  cost  claimed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  to  have 
been  aoout  $1,500,000.  Early  in  November,  1906,  the  river  had  been 
put  back  into  its  proper  channel.  The  engineer  in  charge  of  this 
work  was  Mr.  H.  T.  Cory,  who  was  operatmg  under  the  mmiediate 
direction  of  Mr.  Epes  Randolph,  who  represented  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Co.  interests.  But  about  a  month  after  the  break  through  the 
river  bank  had  been  closed,  on  December  7,  1906,  an  unusual  high 
stage  of  the  Colorado  found  a  weak  spot  under  the  levee  which  had 
been  constructed  southward  from  the  closure,  and  a  few  days  there- 
after the  entire  river  was  again  flowing  through  a  second  break  to 
the  Alamo. 

For  a  review  of  the  situation  at  that  time  reference  should  be  had 
to  the  correspondence  between  the  President  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Harri- 
man,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  and  other  papjers,  as  set  forth  in 
the  President's  message  of  January  12,  1907.  This  message,  together 
with  much  information  relating  to  the  work  done  thereafter  in  turn- 
ing the  river  a  second  time  back  into  its  proper  course,  will  be  found 
in  the  published  account  of  the  "  Southern  Pacific  Imperial  Valley 
claim  "  hearing  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Claims 
of  the  United  States  Senate  on  S.  4170,  Thursday,  January  21,  1909. 

The  second  break  to  the  Alamo  was  successfully  closed  in  Febru- 
ary, 1907.  The  actual  conduct  of  the  work  was  again  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Cory,  nominally  acting  as  an  employee  and  representative  of 
the  Mexican  Irrigation  Co.,  but  really  operating  with  funds  ad- 
vanced by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  through  Mr.  Epes  Randolph, 
as  agent  of  the  company. 

Because  the  work  was  located  in  Mexico  it  was  necessary  to  thus 
operate  through  a  Mexican  concern. 

The  Imperial  Canal  is  a  water  diversion  for  irrigation  from 
Colorado  Kiver  in  California.  Its  course  is  southerly  from  Cali- 
fornia into  Mexico,  paralleling  Colorado  River  for  a  distance  of 
about  5  miles;  thence  it  swings  westerly,  lying  at  the  southerly  base 
of  Pilot  Knob  and  of  the  sand  hijls  southwesterly  from  Pilot  Knob, 
reaching  a  greatest  distance  of  about  9  miles  south  of  the  boundary 
line,  and  again  approaching  to  within  a  mile  of  the  boimdary  m 
the  fifty-third  mile  of  its  course,  measured  from  the  present  concrete 
head  gate  at  Pilot  Knob. 

The  canal  in  California  is  owned  by  the  California  Development 
Co.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  on  April 
24,  1896.  This  company  is  the  successor  in  interest  to  an  earlier 
concern — the  Colorado  River  Irrigation  Co. — which  had  failed  for 
lack  of  adeouate  financial  backing.  The  posting  of  a  notice  of  the 
filing  of  a  claim  to  a  water  right  for  the  canal  was  made  imder  the 
laws  of  California  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Periy  imder  date  of  April  25,  1899. 
This  notice  specified  10,000  second-feet  of  water,  and  was  posted 
about  1^  miles  above  the  California  boundary  line. 
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A  canal  was  constructed,  with  its  head  about  100  yards  above  tbe 
boundary  line,  and  was  connected  with  a  canal  constructed  on  Mex- 
ican territory  south  of  the  boundary  line  by  the  Mexican  Irrigation 
Co.,  already  named,  all  of  whose  stock  was  at  that  time  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  California  Development  Co.  It  is  understood 
that  at  that  time  no  right  had  been  granted  by  the  Mexican  Grov- 
ernment  to  conduct  water  through  A&xico  for  use  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  California.  To  obviate  the  necessity  of  such  a  concession 
the  canal  from  the  California  line  near  the  river  was  excavated 
across  lands  owned  by  the  Mexican  Irrigation  Co.  and  was  turned 
loose  in  the  channel  of  the  Alamo,  in  which  the  main  flow,  in  part 
through  lagoons  and  through  thickets  of  mesquite,  was  to  the  lower 
Alamo  and  into  what  was  formerly  known  as  tne  New  River  country 
in  California,  now  Imperial  Valley. 

Cuts  were  made  through  swamps  and  thickets  where  more  chan- 
nel capacity  was  desirable,  and  gradually  the  canal  became  a  con- 
tinuous open  waterway. 

After  a  few  years  successful  operations  in  Imperial  VaUey  re- 
sulted in  demands  for  water  that  exceeded  the  canal  capacity.  TTie 
head  of  the  canal  showed  a  tendency  to  fill  up  with  silt.  An  open 
cut  was  made  around  the  gate  and  later  filled  again. 

In  1904  the  California  Development  Co.  appealed  to  Congress 
for  a  recognition  of  its  claim  to  water  for  irrigaticm  from  Colorado 
River.  Nominally  the  Colorado  River  was  recognized  as  a  naviga- 
ble stream,  and  there  were,  in  fact,  steamboats  upon  the  river.  Fail- 
ing to  get  congressional  recognition  of  any  rights  to  divert  water 
from  the  river,  a  request  was  made  to  have  the  river  declared  non- 
navigable,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Engineer  Corps  of 
the  United  States  Army. 

About  the  same  time  the  California  Development  Co.,  through  its 
subsidiary  Mexican  corporation,  applied  to  Mexico  for  a  concession 
of  water  from  the  Colorado  River,  and  subject  to  certain  conditions 
and  restrictions  the  right  was  granted  to  the  Mexican  corporation 
in  June,  1904,  to  carry  water  diverted  from  the  river  in  California 
through  Mexico  and  also  to  make  a  diversion  from  the  river  upon 
Mexican  territory  to  the  amount  of  10,000  second-feet.  The  principal 
condition  imposed  was  that  as  much  of  this  water  as  might  be  re- 
quired, not  to  exceed  one-half  thereof,  should  be  held  avwable  for 
use  on  lands  in  Mexico. 

Under  this  Mexican  concession  a  cut  was  made  from  the  river  to 
the  canal  at  (just  below)  the  California  boundary  line,  but  did  not 
prove  adequate  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  water  in  tne  canaL  A 
second  cut  was  made  in  October,  1904,  about  44  miles  fartiier  down- 
stream, and  it  was  this  cut  which  was  thereafter  enlarged  and  be- 
came for  a  short  time,  as  already  described,  tiie  main  channel  of  the 
river. 

The  dam  which  was  constructed  across  the  lower  Mexican  heading 
in  the  fall  of  1906  is  known  as  the  Hind  Dam.  This  dam  was  not 
seriously  damaged  by  the  second  break  in  December,  1906,  and  is  still 
in  service. 

The  work  done  along  the  Colorado  subsequent  to  the  seccmd  break 
and  prior  to  the  time  that  the  river  broke  oyer  into  the  Abejas  in- 
cludes a  dam  known  as  the  Clarke  Dam,  built  of  rock,  gravd,  and 
earth  across  the  second  break  in  the  river  bank;  the  completion  of 
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the  Hind  Dam  across  the  first  break ;  a  levee^  or  rather  the  comple- 
tion  of  a  levee,  paralleling  the  river  from  a  point  at  Pilot  Knob,  near 
the  international  bomidary  downstream,  to  the  dam  across  the  first 
break;  the  completion  of  a  levee  about  10.25  miles  in  length  down- 
stream from  the  Clarke  Dam,  paralleling  the  river  for  3  mues,  thence 
swinging  obliquely  away  from  the  river;  a  spur  levee  8,317  feet  long 
extending  in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  the  south  end  of  the 
Clarke  Dam ;  the  completion  of  a  secondary  levee  along  the  Imperial 
Canal  from  the  concrete  headgate  in  California  to  the  lower  heading; 
the  construction  of  a  nimiber  of  cross  levees  from  the  main  to  sec- 
ondary levee  and  from  the  main  levee  inland,  and  a  system  of  tracks 
on  levees  and  dams  and  in  the  quarry  at  Pilot  Knob. 

To  these  works  which  were  constructed  in  connection  with  the 
closure  of  the  second  break  there  were  subsequently  added :  An  ex- 
tension of  the  levee  about  10  miles  farther  toward  Volcano  Lake  and 
a  levee  about  8  miles  long  from  the  base  of  Cerro  Prieto  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  located  about  a  mile  north  of  Volcano  Lake.  This 
last  embankment  closes  New  River  and  is  intended  to  prevent  Vol- 
cano L^ke  from  overflowing  toward  the  north  into  the  New  River 
country. 

Durmg  the  time  that  the  river  was  making  its  change  in  1905-6 
from  a  course  to  the  Gulf  to  a  course  inland,  mere  was  some  channel 
deterioration  below  the  point  where  the  old  channel  was  abandoned 
and  for  a  year  the  lower  delta  areas  were  comparatively  dry.  When 
therefore  the  river  was  in  flood  in  1907  with  more  than  its  ordinary 
summer  flow,  an  unusual  proportion  of  the  water  found  its  way  over 
bank  into  the  feeders  of  Pescadero  River  and  other  channels  nearer 
the  Gulf.  There  was  less  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  vegetation 
to  check  the  flow  of  this  water  with  the  result  that  pronounced 
channel  erosion  took  place  notably  in  some  of  the  feeders  of  Pesca- 
dero  River  and  in  the  Abejas.  and  by  1908  it  had  become  apparent 
that  one  of  these  high-water  cnannels  would  be  cut  back  to  the  river. 
This  happened  in  1909.  The  Abejas  which  had  been  known  for  many 
years  as  a  high-water  outlet  was  enlarged  by  the  outgoing  water  to 
full  river  dimensions  and  the  entire  low- water  flow  and  most  of  the 
hifih  water  took  a  course  westerly  and  southwesterly  toward  Volcano 
LfOce  and  toward  the  Hardy  Colorado. 

The  break  is  in  the  right  bank  about  20  miles  by  river  below  the 
California-Mexican  boundary  line  and  the  water  flowing  through 
this  channel  finds  its  way  down  the  Pescadero  through  Volcano  Lake 
and  the  Hardy,  thence  to  the  junction  of  the  Hardy  with  the  Colo- 
rado. In  its  passage  to  the  Hardy  the  silt  is  practically  all  eliminated 
and  this  deposit  is  rapidly  raising  the  foot  of  the  steep  slope  with 
the  result  that  a  slope  line  may  be  developed  not  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  normal  stream.  During  the  summer  of  1910  a  shortage  of  water 
in  the  Imperial  Canal  developed  and  this  was  attributed  to  the  lower- 
ing of  the  bed  of  the  river  in  consequence  of  the  Abejas  break.  To 
remedy  this  difficulty  and  protect  Imperial  Valley  from  damage  by 
floods  the  following  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  June.  26, 
1910,  was  passed : 

That  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars,  or  so  mncli  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
l8  taer^y  appropriated,  ont  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  be  expended  by  the  President,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  lands 
and  property  in  the  Imperial  YaU^  and  elsewhere  along  the  Ck>lorado  Eiver 
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within  the  limits  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  President  is  autliorlzed  to  ei- 
pend  any  portion  of  such  money  witliin  the  limits  of  the  Republic  of  Mexia 
as  he  may  deem  proper,  in  accordance  with  such  agreements  for  the  purpoa 
as  he  may  malie  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

An  investigation  of  the  conditions  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  Canal 
was  made,  under  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  bj 
Mr.  J.  A.  Ockerson,  and  it  was  definitely  ascertained  that  the  shortage 
of  water  was  due  mainly  to  the  silting  up  of  both  the  intake  and  the 
canal.    Mr.  Ockerson  says : 

Two  courses  were  open  to  remedy  these  defects.  With  proper  appliance^ 
the  simplest  plan  would  have  been  to  dredge  oat  the  intake.  Indeed,  this  shonid 
have  been  done  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  summer  flood,  and  in  al 
probability  a  disastrous  shortage  of  water  would  have  be&i  averted;  or  the 
water  could  be  raised  to  such  an  extent  by  means  of  a  submerged  dam  Just 
below  the  intake  as  to  fill  the  canal  without  dredging. 

It  seems  that  1,200  to  1,800  second-feet  are  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demandi 
of  the  area  now  under  cultivation  and  to  meet  the  requiremwits  of  the  larp 
herds  of  stock  and  for  domestic  use,  as  these  are  wholly  dependent  on  the  cana! 
for  their  entire  supply,  as  there  are  no  wells;  neither  are  there  any  storsge 
tanks  for  use  in  tiding  over  an  emergency,  such  as  might  come  from  a  break 
in  the  canal  that  would  cut  off  the  entire  water  supply  for  a  time  and  cause 
great  suffering  to  the  people  and  to  live  stock.  In  the  latter  part  of  July  the 
volume  passing  the  head  gates  had  dropi)ed  down  to  746  second-feet  and  the 
conditions  became  alarming.    Only  305  second-feet  reached  Imperial  Valley. 

The  California  Development  Co.  secured  a  dredge  with  which  to  clear  out 
the  deposits  in  the  intake  and  also  took  steps  to  build  a  submerged  dam,  oa 
which  work  was  begun  July  22.  By  August  23  a  trestle  was  completed  across 
the  river  and  rock  dumped  therein  had  raised  the  water  surface  two  feet,  and 
the  water  in  the  intake  stood  above  the  tops  of  the  head  gates,  giving  a  flow 
down  the  canal  of  1,700  second-feet. 

The  Abejas  is  now  an  open,  well-defined  channel  at  least  to  a  point 
some  miles  below  Campo  Lino,  but  its  character  below  that  point  b 
not  known  with  certainty.  It  is  reported  that  between  Campo  Lino 
and  Volcano  Lake  the  water  spreads  out  over  broad  mud  deposits 
and  that  the  Abejas  loses  the  character  of  a  well-defined  channel 
Such  a  condition  is  recognized  as  possible,  and  it  may  be  some  years 
before  the  water  will  take  a  clearly  defined  route  to  an  outfall,  either 
into  the  Volcano  Lake  or  into  the  Hardy  Colorado. 

The  water  delivered  inland  by  the  Abejas  into  the  region  of  Vol- 
cano Lake  far  exceeds  the  amount  that  reached  the  lake  under  former 
conditions.  Consequently  the  lake  is  filled  by  the  river's  sununer 
flow  to  higher  stages  than  formerly. 

The  levee  at  the  north  of  the  late  and  the  dam  across  New  Biver 
prevent  this  water  from  flowing  north  into  the  Imperial  Valley. 

All  of  it  at  present  finds  its  way  ultimately  to  the  Gulf  by  way  of 
the  Hardy  Colorado. 

At  high  stages  the  water  brought  into  the  vicinity  of  Campo  Lino 
by  the  Abejas  inundates  large  areas  in  that  section,  spreading  out  in 
the  lowest  places  as  far  northerly  as  the  California  Development 
Co.'s  levee.  It  is  understood  that  neither  the  high  water  of  1909  nor 
that  of  1910  overtopped  the  banks  of  the  Peredones  in  thegap  of 
10  miles  between  the  levees  on  the  so-called  height  of  land.  The  first 
and  immediate  eifect  of  the  recent  change  in  the  course  of  the  Colo 
rado  was  to  lower  the  high-water  stage  of  the  river  appoints  upstream 
from  the  head  of  the  Abejas  and  to  increase  flood  heights  m  those 
portions  of  the  delta  reached  by  the  waters  of  this  channel.  Hew 
for  some  time,  as  the  warping  up  of  the  country  by  the  deposit  Qi 
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silt  progresses,  the  flood  stages  will  become  higher.  The  Abejas,  if 
allowed  to  carry  the  river  water  unchecked,  will  build  up  a  ridge  and 
^vill  send  water  from  this  ridge  both  northerly  and  southerly.  That 
flowing  to  the  north  will  be  a  menace  to  all  interests  along  the  lower 
Colorado  River,  and  as  time  runs  on  will  require  higher  and  ]iigber 
embankments  to  prevent  its  reaching  the  country  now  sloping  toward 
the  Imperial  Valley.  But,  as  the  area  now  low  and  to  be  filled  with 
river  deposit  is  vast  as  compared  with  the  annual  amount  of  silt 
carried  by  the  river,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  feasible  project  to  pre- 
vent the  undue  northerly  extension  of  the  overflow  area  by  artificial 
embankments.  However,  if  a  comprehensive  project  includes  a  line 
of  levee  from  some  point  on  the  Colorado  River  across  the  valley  to 
the  base  of  the  Cocopah  Mountains,  the  project  must  also  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  levee,  because,  as  now  areas  of  the  delta 
are  raised  by  the  silt  deposits,  the  flood  waters  will  be  deflected  in 
new  directions  and  new  nigh-water  stages  will  be  attained  that  w^ill 
make  it  necessary  to  add  to  or  to  supplement  the  levee  from  time 
to  time. 

The  new  channel  of  the  Colorado  River  below  the  point  of  sepa- 
ration from  the  river's  old  channel  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  old 
channel  and  its  course  is  into  and  through  a  relatively  low  portion 
of  the  delta. 

It  must  therefore  be  assumed  that  in  consequence  of  the  lower  low- 
water  stages  in  this  new  section  of  the  river,  there  will  be  some  great 
recession  upstream  from  the  head  of  the  Abe j as.  The  topographic 
and  hydrographic  information  relatiujg  to  the  region  through  which 
the  Abe  j  as  takes  its  course  is  not  sufficiently  definite  to  enable  the 
conference  to  agree  upon  the  amount  of  depression  of  high  and  low 
water  that  will  probably  result  from  this  arade  recession  at  the  head 
of  the  Imperial  Canal  and  at  the  Laguna  Dani. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  grade  recession  will  bring  the  low  water 
of  any  season  quite  down  to  the  present  elevation  of  the  grade  sill<» 
at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  Canal,  though  it  seems  probable  that  it 
will  in  some  measure  interfere  with  the  diversion  of  adequate 
amounts  of  water  into  the  canal  at  the  river's  low  stages,  particularly 
under  conditions  as  they  have  prevailed  during  the  last  few  years. 
Moreover,  as  soon  as  the  maximum  depression  is  reached,  which  will 
probably  be  within  one  or  two  seasons,  the  river  will,  as  it  has  in  the 

Sast.  again  build  up  its  bed  and  gradually  restore  the  low  water  and 
ood  elevations  of  the  past. 

At  a  point  about  8  mues  above  Yuma  a  diverting  dam  has  been  con- 
structed by  the  United  States  Reclamation  Sendee  across  Colorado 
River.  This  dam,  known  as  the  Laguna  Dam,  has  a  crest  length  of 
4,780  feet  and  rests  at  both  ends  against  granite  bedrock.  The 
foundation  of  the  dam  between  its  oedrock-supported  abutments 
is  the  river  silt.  Any  material  depression  of  the  low-water  stage 
of  the  river  below  the  dam  must  be  regarded  as  a  menace  to  its 
stability. 

The  Laguna  Dam  and  related  works  has  cost  $1^673,000,  and  there 
have  been  expended  on  the  Yuma  irrigation  project,  including  the 
cost  of  the  dam,  about  $4,161,000. 

A  permanent  chaujge  oi  the  course  of  the  Colorado  from  an  outfall 
into  the  gulf  to  a  discharge  into  Salton  Basin  would  be  ruinous  to 
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all  property  interests  in  the  Imperial  and  Coachella  Valleys.  It 
might  compel  an  abandonment  of  the  Ymna  irrigation  project^  and 
might  make  impossible  the  irrigation  of  some  400,000  acres  of  land 
flanking  the  Colorado  River  at  various  points  above  Yuma^  whicli 
under  natural  conditions  will  some  time  t^  brought  under  irrigation. 
Such  a  change  of  course  would  prove  ruinous  to  the  delta  lands  of 
the  Colorado  River  in  Lower  California.  Some  of  these  lands  are 
now  under  irrigation  with  water  from  the  Imperial  Canal  while  the 
main  body  thereof  is  used  for  grazing  purposes. 

There  are  about  800,000  acres  of  land  in  the  delta  of  the  Colorado 
River  within  Mexico.  About  22,000  acres  of  this  land  were  under 
cultivation  by  irrigation  in  1910. 

In  the  Imperial  Valley  in  1010  there  were  farmed  and  actually 
irrigated  203,000  acres  of  land. 

In  the  Coachella  Valley  northerly  from  the  Salton  Sea  about  10,000 
acres  of  land  are  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

The  population  of  Imperial  Valley  and  of  the  Coachella  Valley  is 
estimated  at  more  than  15,000. 

The  following  villages  and  towns  are  within  the  area  that  would 
ultimately  be  flooded  if  Colorado  River  is  ever  allowed  to  take  a 
permanent  course  into  the  Salton  Basin:  Calexico,  with  a  population 
of  797;  El  Centro,  1,610;  Holtville,  729;  Imperial,  1,257;  Brawley, 
881 ;  also  Heber,  Sigsbee,  Mecca,  Thermal,  Coachella,  and  Indio 
whose  population  is  included  in  the  general  statement  relating  to  the 
entire  population  of  the  Salton  Basin. 

The  total  area  within  the  United  States  that  would  ultimately  be 
submerged  if  the  Colorado  River  discharged  inland  would  be  nearly 
1,900  square  miles  or  about  1,200,000  acres. 

The  rainfall  in  this  region  is  only  2  to  3  inches  per  year.  With- 
out irrigation  it  would  be  an  absolute  desert.  Except  near  Holtville, 
all  of  Imperial  Valley  is  also  dependent  upon  the  Imperial  Canal 
system  for  water  for  domestic  use.  Near  Holtville  some  potable 
water  is  obtained  from  artesian  wells. 

Any  scheme  of  river  treatment  which  involves  not  only  the  holding 
of  the  Colorado  on  its  original  course  to  the  gulf,  but  also  the  pre- 
vention of  overbank  flow,  by  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
levees,  would  for  a  time  at  least  cause  higher  river  stages  for  the 
same  volumes  of  flood  flow  than  have  occurred  in  the  past  under 
natural  conditions  of  almost  general  bank  submersion.  Conse- 
quently such  treatment  would  result  in  at  least  a  temporary  greater 
menace  to  the  defensive  works  now  effective  southward  from  Pilot 
Knob  than  would  otherwise  result. 

Fuller  investigations  than  have  yet  been  made  should  precede  the 
adoption  of  any  such  treatment  or  of  any  modification  of  such 
treatment  having  in  view  only  minor  changes  of  alignment  and 
outfall  modifications. 

Any  depression  of  the  river  bed  throughout  that  part  of  Colorado 
River,  from  Pilot  Knob  southerly  to  the  south  boundary  line  of 
Arizona,  will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the  protection  wwts  which  now 
prevent  the  river  from  going  down  the  Alamo  into  Salton  Basin. 
The  greatest  menace  to  these  works,  under  conditions  as  they  have 
prevailed  since  they  were  completed  is  the  unstable  river  bank.  The 
menace  becomes  small  if  the  flood  stages  can  be  kept  below  bank 
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lieights;  it  increases  rapidly  as  flood  depth  on  the  river  bank  is 
increased. 

The  advantage  which  results  from  a  depression  of  water  surface 
particularly  at  flood  stage  in  that  part  of  the  Colorado  Rivei*  for 
some  miles  below  Pilot  Knob  is  in  some  measure  offset  by  the  in- 
creased difficulty  of  supplying  an  adwjuate  flow  of  water  to  Impe- 
rial Canal;  also,  by  the  increased  difficulty  of  supplying  water  to 
lands  now  irrigated  mainly  by  pumping,  in  Arizona,  below  Yuma; 
also,  by  the  resulting  menace  to  the  stability  of  the  Laguna  Dam. 

Surveys  covering  some  35  miles  of  the  Colorado  Eiver,  above  and 
below  the  break,  and  also  several  miles  of  the  Abe j  as  Eiver,  were 
made  in  August  and  September.  1910,  under  Mr.  Ockerson's  direction. 
An  examination  was  also  made  of  Volcano  Lake  region,  New  River, 
Alamo  and  Hardy  Rivers,  extending  down  the  latter  river  to  its 
junction  with  the  Colorado. 

As  a  result  of  these  investigations  and  a  careful  study  of  the  physi- 
cal situation,  a  project  was  developed  providing  for  the  closure  of  the 
Abejas  River  by  means  of  a  rock-fill  dam  to  divert  the  water  to  the 
Colorado  and  about  25  miles  of  levee  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
Colorado  River,  about  3,000  feet  from  its  westerly  bends. 

This  project  was  approved  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  pass  on  the  work. 

As  the  projected  work  is  located  in  Mexican  territory,  it  became 
necessary  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  Mexican  Government  before 
active  operations  could  begin.  As  finally  agreed  upon,  the  terms 
provided  that  the  work  should  be  done  by  a  Mexican  corporation, 
and  the  Colorado  River  Land  Co.,  owners  of  the  land  on  which  the 
proposed  improvement  is  located,  agreed  to  the  use  of  its  charter 
rights  and  powers  to  carry  out  the  project,  the  cost  thereof  to  be  met 
by  the  United  States. 

"  While  the  project  was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
on  October  4,  1910,  with  a  view  to  completing  the  works  before 
the  advent  of  high  water,  the  diplomatic  agreement  was  not  consum- 
mated until  earlv  in  January,  1911. 

By  this  time  the  low-water  season  had  passed  and  it  was  fully  real- 
ized that  the  prosecution  of  the  work  in  the  face  of  inevitable  flood 
conditions  would  ^eatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  closing  the  Abejas, 
and  failure  to  divert  the  water  to  the  Colorado  was  more  than 
probable. 

The  problem  was  further  complicated  by  the  political  situation,  the 
scene  of  operations  being  under  the  control  of  insurrectos,  whose 
presence  seriously  disturbed  labor  conditions,  alarmed  the  contractors 
on  levee  work,  who  suffered  substantial  losses  of  stock,  equipment,  and 
subsistence  stores  through  their  depredations,  and  repeatedly  inter- 
fered with  the  train  service  engaged  in  delivering  rock  to  the 
Abejas  Dam. 

Active  work  was  begun  early  in  January,  1911,  or  as  soon  as  diplo- 
matic arrangements  were  concluded.  Some  7*  miles  of  railway  were 
built  from  a  point  on  the  railway  line  of  the  California  Development 
Co.,  15  miles  below  Hanlons  Heading,  to  the  Abejas  River.  The  levee 
line  was  constructed  some  24.6-  miles  long,  beginning  11  miles  below 
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Hanlons  Heading,  thenoe  extending  southward  along  the  west  btii 
of  the  Colorado  River  at  a  distance  of  about  3,000  feet  frron  th 
westerly  bends,  and  terminating  at  a  point  about  20  miles  abo^ 
tidewater. 

The  construction  of  die  levee  required  some  613  acres  of  clearint 
and  grubbing  and  1,277,984  cubic  yards  of  earthwork;  1^300  men  an 
2,100  animals  were  employed.  The  work  was  completed  April  1 
1911,  at  a  total  cost  of  $432,434.76.  The  customs  duties,  payment  d 
which  are  still  pending,  esfltimated  at  $20,000,  should  be  added  tt 
above  cost  if  not  remitted. 

The  construction  of  the  dam  across  the  Abejas  River  was  begun  ot 
January  21,  1911,  when  the  tracklaying  readied  the  river,  and  tin 
last  bent  of  the  tiestle  was  driven  on  February  2,  and  the  bed  of  ih 
stream  was  blanketed  with  rock  by  February  5. 

The  equipment  of  cars,  locomotives,  steam  shovels,  and  pile  driven 
used  was  hired  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  small  steam  shoveb  and  some  minor  equipment,  whid 
were  borrowed  from  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service. 

A  succession  of  moderate  floods  resulted  in  several  breaks  as  tb 
work  progressed  and  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  closure,  but  tte 
dam,  some  1,500  feet  long  and  a  top  width  of  20  feet,  was  finaUj 
completed  on  May  15,  1911.  In  fact,  all  of  the  projected  woric  w« 
completed  as  planned,  except  the  levee  protection. 

The  natural  banks  of  the  Abejas  at  tne  south  end  of  the  dam  hxvt 
an  elevation  of  85  feet  above  sea  level,  and  as  the  project  was  based 
on  the  supposition  that  the  closure  would  be  made  at  low  water,  it 
was  expected  that  the  diversion  into  the  Colorado  would  be  made 
without  overtopping  the  banks. 

The  water  aid  flow  down  the  Colorado  for  several  weeks,  but 
erosion  of  the  bed  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  volume,  and 
the  water  impounded  by  the  aam  rose  to  such  heif^t  as  to  overflow 
the  banks,  and  following  down  along  the  new,  unprotected  levee 
soon  began  its  destructive  work,  and  mially  finding  its  way  into  the 
Pescadero  and  down  the  Hardy.  In  the  meantime  pracfically  the 
entire  flow  down  the  Abejas  River  had  been  cut  off  by  the  dam. 

The  river  continued  to  rise,  and  a  break  through  the  levee  at  the 
south  end  of  the  dam  partially  restored  the  flow  to  the  Abejas  chan- 
nel and  lowered  the  pool  above  the  dam^  causing  violent  eddy  acti(» 
alon^  levee  north  of  the  dam,  resulting  in  another  break,  which  no* 
carries  the  whole  volume  of  the  river. 

The  status  of  the  work  at  the  present  time  shows  aome  6  or  7 
miles  of  levee  destroyed  and  the  water  again  flowing  down  ^ 
Abejas  River. 

The  damage  to  the  projected  work,  based  on  the  cost  thereof,  as 
near  as  can  be  ascertained  before  the  recession  of  the  floods,  is  aboat 
$368,950.12. 

The  value  of  the  work  still  remaining,  based  on  the  cost  of  coo- 
struction,  is  about  $431,049.88. 

The*  work  which  has  been  executed  has  been  in  accordance  with 
good  engineering  practice,  and  the  fact  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Colorado  River  to  its  former  diannel  is  not  accomplished  is  charge 
able  to  matters  beyond  the  control  of  the  engineers. 
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I.ETTER  FBOH  THE  PBESIDENT  OF   THE   SOVTHEBN  PACIFIC 
COMPANT  AND  ACCGMPAVYINO  PAPEBB. 

Southern  Pacific  Co., 
New  Yark^  December  13^  1911. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 

The  White.  House. 

Sir:  Referring  to  the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  into  the  channel  of  the  Abejas,  or  Bee  River,  in  Mexico,  by 
reason  of  which  the  Colorado  River  has  left  its  regular  channel 
and.  is  flowin<^  into  Volcano  Lake,  Mexico,  thereby  imperiling  the 
property  of  thousands  of  settlers  in  the  Imperiaf  Valley,  and  re- 
ferring to  my  conference  with  you  in  June  last,  I  have  to  say  that 
the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  is  prepared  to  undertake  to  return  the 
Colorado  River  to  its  original  channel  and  to  maintain  the  levees 
necessary  to  keep  it  there  for  one  year  upon  the  following  terms : 

Upon  the  appropriation  by  Congress  and  the  payment  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  (Jo.  of  $1,083,673.97,  being  the  amount  given  by 
Mr.  G.  E.  Grunsky,  consulting  engineer,  m  his  statement  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Claims  of  the  House  of  Representatives  when  acting 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  said  committee,  as  reimbursing  the  said 
company  for  work  costing  $1,600,000,  done  in  the  year  1907  at  the 
request  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  upon  the  further  appropriation 
by  Congress  of  $1,500,000,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to  be  used  by  him  in  restoring  the 
flow  of  the  Colorado  River  to  its  former  channel,  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Co.  will  agree  to  raise  and  reenforce  the  so-called  California 
Development  Co.  levees  a  distance  of  10.45  miles,  to  build  a  new 
levee  and  dam  across  the  Abejas,  or  Bee  River,  a  distance  of  7.1 
miles,  and  to  raise  and  reenforce  the  so-called  Ockerson  levees  a 
distance  of  17.40  miles,  in  accordance  with  the  report  and  plan  of 
Mr.  Epes  Randolph,  dated  November  1,  1911,  a  copy  of  which  is 
submitted  herewith. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Co.  will  further  guarantee  that  this  system 
of  levees,  34^^  miles  in  total  lengthy  will  turn  the  Colorado  Kiver 
into  its  old  channel,  and  it  will  agree  to  maintain  this  levee  system 
for  a  period  of  one  year  after  the  completion  of  the  work. 

For  this  work  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  is  to  be  paid  bv  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  out  of  said  appropriation  or  $1,500,000, 
the  actual  cost  of  such  work  and  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  for  one 
year,  the  total,  however,  not  to  exceed  said  appropriation.  If  the 
cost  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  shall  exceed  the  appropriation,  then 
the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  will  itself  bear  such  excess.  In  estimating 
the  cost  of  the  work  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  the  charge  for  trans- 
portation shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  now  in  effect 
between  the  Government  and  said  companv  in  reference  to  the  work 
done  by  the  Government  on  the  Colorado  Siver  during  the  past  year. 

In  case  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  should  fail  to  cause  the  Colorado 
River  to  return  to  its  former  channel  and  to  maintain  the  levees  for 
one  year  thereafter,  then,  in  that  event,  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  is 
to  receive  no  compensation  or  reimbursement  for  the  work  which  it 
may  do  under  this  offer. 
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To  take  advantage  of  low- water  periods  of  the  Colorado  River,  the 
work  contemplated  in  Mr.  Randolph's  report  must  be  begun  at  once 
Therefore  it  should  be  understood  that  this  offer  should  be  acted  on 
promptly. 

Respectfully,  yours,  R.  S.  Lovett. 

BEPOBT  OK  THE  LOWEB  COLOBADO  DELTA. 

By  Kpes  RANiX)LPH. 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  November  i,  19]  1. 
J.  KRUTrscHNiTT,  Esq., 

Director  Maintenance  and  Operation^  Chicago^  III. 

Dear  Sir:  Comj)lying  with  your  request  of  June  16, 1911^  we  have 
made  an  examination  and  a  survey  or  the  lower  Colorado  delta  for 
the  purposes — 

First.  Of  ascertaining  the  true  characteristics  of  that  country 
topographically  and  otherwise;  and 

Second.  Of  suggesting  a  plan  whereby  the  Colorado  River  may  be 
permanently  controlled  m  the  most  economical  manner  possible. 

We  have  prepared  and  submit  herewith  maps,  drawings,  profiles, 
articles  of  classification  and  specification,  and  estimate  sheets,  which, 
taken  collectively,  give  the  data  acquired  and  the  conclusions  reached. 

A  study  of  these  exhibits  will  show  that  if  the  Colorado  River  be 
left  unrestrained  it  will  eventually  find  its  way  to  the  Salton  Sink 
and  in  time  inundate  Imperial  Valley. 

Profiles  Nos.  68  a»d  70  have  for  a  basis  the  contours  shown  on 
map  No.  54.  The  grade  lines  on  these  profiles  show  the  elevation  to 
which  the  ground  surface  will  be  ultimately  raised  by  the  deposition 
of  silt,  etc.  First,  the  depression  known  as  Volcano  Lake  will  be 
filled  to  its  rim  with  alluvial  deposits  and  drift  Thereafter  this 
area  and  the  surrounding  country  as  well  will  be  raised  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  approximately  67^  feet  above  mean  sea  level.  The  elevation 
of  the  bottom  of  Volcano  Lake  two  years  ago,  when  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River  first  reached  this  lake^  was  17.8  feet  above  mean  sea 
level.  It  is  now  28  feet  above  mean  sea  level,  having  risen  10.2  feet 
in  the  period  oi  two  years.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  raise  and  prolong  the  east-and-west  levee  to  the  extent 
that  this  would  have  to  oe  done  in  order  that  it  might  give  reliable 
protection  to  the  Imperial  Valley.  The  length  of  time  that  it  will 
take  to  consummate  the  raise  of  ground  surface  to  a  height  where 
it  will  be  no  longer  practicable  to  maintain  an  east-and-west  levee 
can  not  be  definitely  foretold,  because  there  are  two  vital  but  in- 
definite factors  to  be  reckoned  with:  First,  the  volume  of  water 
passing  through  the  river  in  any  given  period;  and,  second,  the 
amount  of  insoluble  matter  carriea  by  the  water.  The  two  are 
equally  variable  and  indefinite. 

We  know  that  since  the  Colorado  River  began  its  flow  into  Volcano 
Lake  it  has  discharged  29,000,000  acre-feet  of  water,  and  we  know 
that  the  bottom  of  Volcano  Lake  has  been  raised  10  feet  by  the 
deposition  from  this  flow  of  water.  During  the  nine  years  past  the 
flow  of  the  Colorado  River  has  aggregated  154,757,864  acre-feet,  or 
an  average  of  17,195,318  acre-feet  per  annum.    We  also  know  that 
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luring  one  of  these  years  the  flow  was  25,967,577  acre-feet.  Reckon- 
ng  from  this  data  and  from  established  percentages  of  silt  carried, 
md  approximating  the  volume  of  the  basin  to  be  filled,  it  is  clear 
:liat  it  will  take  not  more  than  four  years  of  average  flow  to  build 
Dlie  ground  surface  at  Volcano  Lake  to  an  elevation  40  feet  above 
mean  sea  level,  or  to  the  elevation  where  it  would  no  longer  be  prac- 
ticable to  attempt  to  maintain  an  east  and  west  levee. 

The  east  and  west  levee  opposite  Volcano  Lake  now  stands  only  4 
feet  above  high-water  level  of  the  lake  which  occurred  in  July  last. 
In  view  of  all  of  the  foregoing  I  recommend : 
First.  That  the  westerly  portion  of  the  east  and  west  levee  be, 
forthwith,  so  raised  and  extended  as  to  occupy  a  plane  6  feet  above 
its  present  crest. 

Second.  That  a  complete  and  effective  levee  system,  including  a 
rock  dam,  crossing  Bee  River,  be  constructed  as  indicated  by  location 
B,  map  No.  44,  the  work  to  be  executed  as  described  in  accompanying 
exhibits  hereinbefore  referred  to,  and  that  this  work  be  commenced 
and  completed  during  the  next  low- water  period. 

Levee  construction  should  begin  about  June  15,  1912,  and  be 
prosecuted  so  as  to  insure  the  completion  of  the  earth  embankment 
and  also  the  putting  in  place  of  the  railway  track  to  and  across  Bee 
River  not  later  than  October  1,  1912.  Thereupon,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  the  water  shall  have  reached  a  low  sta^,  the  rock  dam 
should  be  built,  thus  returning  the  water  to  the  original  channel  of 
the  Colorado  River.  It  is  important  that  this  be  done  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  low-water  period  rather  than  later  on,  because  the 
old  channel  below  the  Bee  River  break  is  now  more  or  less  covered 
with  vegetation  and  is  being  further  diminished  in  area  by  drifting 
sands.  Therefore  the  water  should  be  given  as  much  time  as  possi- 
ble in  which  to  remove  these  obstructions  prior  to  the  following 
high-water  stage  of  the  river,  so  that  the  overflow  water,  with  which 
the  levee  must  contend,  may  be  held  to  the  minimum. 

After  the  entire  levee  shall  have  been  blanketed  with  gravel  and 
otherwise  completed,  as  described,  the  railway  track  should  be  put 
in  good  condition  for  further  operation,  when  necessary,  and  be  re- 
garded as  a  portion  of  the  permanent  levee  structure. 

With  the  dam  and  levee  system  completed  as  specified,  I  should 
regard  the  river  as  safely  under  control.  To  make  this  control 
permanent,  however,  the  levee  must  be  constantly  watched  and  kept 
m  repair.  The  Colorado  River,  between  the  concrete  headgate  and 
a  point  opposite  the  southerly  terminus  of  the  levee,  must  also  be 
carefully  watched  and  held  within  its  present  channel.  This  can 
be  readily  accomplished  by  the  use  of  diverting  or  guiding  dikes, 
as  the  necessitv  for  the  same  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  developed. 
Such  dikes  will  be  inexpensive  if  built  immediately  upon  the  river 
manifesting  a  tendency  to  center  its  current  against  either  bank  with 
sufficient  velocity  to  produce  erosion. 

I  should  say  $30,000  per  annum  would  be  an  ample  sum  to  cover 
the  cost  of  watching  and  maintaining  the  levee  and  of  controlling 
the  river. 

Yours,  truly,  Epes  Randolph. 
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COLORADO   RIVER  CONTKOL. 

0LA8BIFI0ATZ0H  AKB  OSVERAL  DZtOBIPTIOV  Or  LBTESg  AVD  DAM,  TO0ETHKB 
WITH  X8TIKATE8  Or  aXTAHTZTXB   AVD   COST   Or   WORK. 

Location  B. 

[Se«  Hind  map  No.  44.] 

CUuaiftcation  and  description, 

(A)  Repairs  to  California  Development  Co.  levee^  between  con- 
Crete  head  gate  and  station  i-^+^'5'— Such  defects  as  may  be  found  in 
this  portion  of  the  levee  due  to  the  burrowing  of  animals,  shrinking, 
cracking,  displacement  of  the  gravel  coating,  etc.,  shall  be  repairra, 
and  additional  gravel  applied  where  necessary.  Railway  shall  be 
overhauled,  rotten  ties  replaced,  alignment  and  surface  readjusted, 
and  track  put  in  proper  condition  for  the  heavy  tr^c  incident  to  the 
construction  below. 

(B)  Calif orma  Development  Co.  levee^  south  of  station  149-\-96^ 
shall  be  raised  to  the  grade  shown  on  profile  No.  69,  and  when  fin- 
ished shall  have  slopes  of  2^  feet  horizontal  to  1  foot  vertical  on  both 
sides,  and  a  top  width  of  8  feet.  Natural  nound  surface  along  the 
toe  of  the  slope  of  the  present  levee  on  the  land  side  shall  be  cleared 
to  a  width  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  increased  width  of  base.  On 
the  river  side  the  ground  surface  shall  be  cleared  only  to  such  width 
as  will  allow  the  slope  of  the  embanlonent  of  the  new  section  to  ex- 
tend 2  feet  horizontally  into  the  natural  timber  and  brush.  It  is 
proposed  to  raise  this  levee  with  "Andrade  "gravel  handled  bjr  train. 

(C)  New  levee  extending  from  station  S87-\-00  to  768+00 ^  includ- 
ing Bee  River  Dam. — Clearing  and  grubbing:  A  strip  of  ground 
corresponding  in  width  to  that  of  the  base  of  the  levee  (less  2  feet 
on  the  river  side)  shall  be  thoroughly  cleared  and  grubbed  and  all 
vegetable  and  other  perishable  matter  removed.  It  shall  then  be 
thoroughly  plowed  throughout  its  entire  area.  Borrow  pits  shall 
be  located  on  the  land  side  of  the  levee,  with  the  inner  edge  of  the 
same  40  feet  distant  from  the  toe  of  the  slope  of  the  levee.  These 
borrow  pits  shall  extend  parallel  with  the  levee,  they  shall  be  400 
feet  in  length  and  excavated  to  a  depth  not  greater  than  4  feet,  and 
they  shall  be  so  spaced  that  there  shall  be  lert  between  them  a  strip 
of  undisturbed  ground  not  less  than  80  feet  in  length  measured  in 
the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  levee.  The  "berm" — ^that  is,  the 
space  between  borrow  pit  and  toe  of  levee — shall  be  cleared  but  not 
grubbed.  The  spaces  between  the  borrow  pits  themselves  and  the 
"  berm  "  opposite  shall  be  neither  cleared  nor  grubbed. 

A  "muck"  or  core  ditch  shall  underlie  the  entire  levee.  This 
ditch  shall  have  a  width  of  6  feet  at  its  bottom  and  a  depth  of  not 
less  than  2  feet,  and  shall  be  so  located  that  the  center  line  of  the 
same  shall  be  parallel  with  the  center  line  of  the  levee  and  3  feet 
distant  therefrom  toward  the  land  side  of  the  levee.  (See  cross 
section  EE,  drawing  No.  67.)  Test  pits  shall  be  sunk  along  the  cen- 
ter line  of  this  ditch  sufficiently  near  each  other  to  clearly  determine 
the  character  of  the  underlying  material,  and  where  cracked  adobe 
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j  or  other  unsuitable  material  be  found  the  "  muck "  ditch  shall  be 
I  carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  such  material,  imless  the  water  table 
I  shall  be  sooner  reached.  Prior  to  the  refilling  of  the  "  muck  "  ditch 
I  its  bottom  shall  be  plowed  (except  where  water  is  found),  thus  in- 
j  surin^  a  perfect  bond  between  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  and  the  refill 
I  material.  The  "  muck  "  ditch  shall  be  refilled  with  loam,  silt,  or 
other  material  free  from  lumps. 

The  earth  levee  shall  be  finished  true  to  line  and  of  even  surface, 
with  a  top  width  of  8  feet  and  slopes  of  2  feet  horizontal  to  1  foot 
vertical.  The  levee  shall  be  built  with  scrapers  and  the  material 
applied  in  layers  of  not  more  than  1  foot  in  thickness.  No  vegetable 
nor  organic  matter  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the  levee. 

When  the  earth  levee  shall  have  been  completed  to  the  section 
above  described  it  shall  be  blanketed  with  suitable  gravel,  to  be 
applied  from  cars,  and,  by  the  use  of  spreaders,  the  cross  section 
shall  be  so  adjusted  that  when  completed  the  levee  will  have  a  top 
Avidth  of  8  feet  and  slopes  of  2i  feet  horizontal  to  1  foot  vertical  on 
both  sides.     ^See  cross  section  EE,  drawing  No.  67.) 

"Andrade  gravel  shall  be  used  except  where  extraordinary  ero- 
sion is  likely  to  occur,  and  in  such  places  "  Mammoth  "  gravel  shall 
be  used. 

Bee  River  Dam :  The  entire  channel  shall  be  spanned  by  a  single- 
track  pile  trestle.  The  central  portion  of  the  channel  for  a  distance 
of  800  feet  in  length  shall  be  spanned  by  a  second  trestle  located  on 
the  upstream  side,  parallel  with  the  first  and  20  feet  distant  there- 
from. It  is  proposed  to  close  the  river  when  the  flow  of  water  is 
not  greater  than  15,000  feet  per  second.  Rock  ("  quarry  run  ")  from 
" Andrade "  quarry  shall  be  dumped  from  cars  into  the  crevasse 
from  both  ends  of  trestle  No.  1  until  the  width  of  the  channel  shall 
have  been  reduced  to  800  feet,  thus  compelling:  all  of  the  water  to 
pass  under  both  trestles.  The  largest  rock  obtainable  at-"Andrade  " 
quarry  shall  then  be  dumped  into  the  river  from  the  lower  trestle 
until  the  surface  of  the  water  above  the  trestle  sliall  have  been  raised 
vertically  about  3  feet.  "  Quarry  run  "  from  "Andrade  "  shall  then 
be  dumped  from  the  upper  trestle  until  the  upper  portion  of  the  dam 
shall  have  attained  a  height  about  equal  to  tnat  of  the  lower.  Rock 
shall  then  be  dumped  from  both  trestles,  large  rock  from  the  lower, 
"  quarry  run  "  from  the  upper,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  a 
level  cross  section  as  near  as  practicable  until  the  closure  shall  have 
been  effected.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  raise  the  dam  as  uni- 
formly as  possible  throughout  its  entire  length.  If  it  should  be 
found  impracticable  to  procure  sufficient  large  rock  from  "Andrade  " 
quarrv,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  Declez  or  other  available 
quarries. 

The  rock  dam  shall  be  carried  to  the  elevation  of  extreme  high 
water  in  the  way  above  outlined.  Thereafter  it  shall  be  raised  to 
profile  grade  with  gravel  and  blanketed  on  the  upstream  side  with 
the  same  material. 

(D)  Restoring^  raising^  enlarging^  and  protecting  the  "  Ockerson^^ 
Levee, — ^There  are  two  stretches  of  this  levee  which  can  be  made  use 
of  in  the  proposed  levee  system.  These  lie  between  stations  00  and 
387  and  between  stations  768  and  1300.     (See  map  No.  44.) 
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This  levee  shall  be  treated  as  follows:  Clear,  grub,  and  i»low  j 
strip  of  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  existing  levee  sufficient  in  widti: 
to  provide  for  the  enlarged  levee.  (See  drawing  No,  67.)  Ex- 
cavate a  muck  ditch  on  each  side  of  the  present  levee  runnin« 
parallel  therewith.  (See  cross  section  CC,  drawing  No.  67.)  Tbes 
muck  ditches  shall  be  4  feet  in  width,  generally  3  feet  in  depth,  an*] 
otherwise  treated  afi  described  on  page  178.  Next,  restore  with  eanh 
(handling  with  scrapers)  the  several  portions  of  this  levee  whicL 
have  been  in  part  or  wholly  washed  away;  also  raise  the  entire 
levee  to  profile  grade  (see  profile  No.  2),  this  to  be  done  with  earth 
and  placed  by  scrapers,  where  practicable,  and  finally  blanket  the 
levee  with  gravel  handled  by  train,  as  described  on  page  179. 

( E )  Protection  of  "  Ockeraon  "  Le  vee. — Borrow  pits  having  already 
been  excavated  on  the  river  side  of  the  levee,  it  has  become  nece^ary 
to  in  some  way  neutralize  the  evil  effect  of  the  same,  and  the  most 
economical  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  seems  to  be  by  a  system 
of  dykes.  (See  drawing  No.  67  and  map  No.  44.)  These  dykes 
shall  be  built  as  follows: 

Prepare  the  ^ound  by  thoroughly  cleaning  it  of  all  brush  and 
undergrowth,  piling  the  same  along  the  upstream  toe  of  the  dyke. 
Omit  grubbing  generally,  but  excavate  a  ditch  underlying  the  center 
of  the  dyke,  throughout  its  length,  3  feet  in  width  and  3  feet 
(Jeep.  Put  in  place  a  frame  trestle  of  temporary  character,  lay  upon 
it  a  railway  track,  and  build  the  dyke  to  the  cross  section  shovm 
(see  cross  section  DD,  drawing  No.  67)  with  "Andrade"  gi-avel 
dumped  from  cars.  Thereafter  riprap  the  throat  and  nose  of  the 
dyke  as  indicated  on  the  drawing.  Finally  remove  the  track  and 
recover  the  deck  of  the  trestle. 

(F)  Railway  track. — A  standard-^uge  railway  track  shall  he 
built  along  the  entire  levee,  using  rail  having  a  weight  i*  not  less 
than  50  pounds  per  yard.  This  track  shall  remain  upon  the  levee 
after  completion  andf  be  regarded  as  a  feature  of  the  permanent 
structure. 

In  connection  with  the  railway  there  shall  be  a  metallic  circuit 
telephone  system,  with  instruments  placed  in  booths  spaced  1  mile 
apart,  booths  to  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  levee  repair  tools 
and  supplies. 

(G)  Channel  protection. — Along  certain  stretchers  the  channel  of 
the  Colorado  River  shows  a  tendency  to  change  its  course.  (See  map 
No.  44.)  It  is  proposed  to  maintain  the  present  channel  at  these 
points  by  driving  rows  of  piles  along  the  edge  of  the  bank,  to  be  s) 
placed  as  to  catch  and  retain  the  driftwood  of  the  river.  The  pik^ 
shall  be  in  rows  of  three  transversely,  and  they  shall  be  capped  ani 
sway-braced  transversely  and  girted  longitudinally. 
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Estimate  of  quantities  and  costs, 

(A)  Kepairs  to  California  Development  Co.'s  levee,  from  concrete 

headgate  to  station  149+95,  distance  6.85  miles: 
Trenching  and  exploration,  6,000  cubic  yards,  at  50  cents 

per  cubic  yard $2,500.00 

Gravel,  130,000  cubic  yards,  at  35  cents  per  cubic  yard 45,  500. 00 

Track  repairs 2, 000. 00 

(B)  Raising  and  reenforcin^  California  Development  Co.'s  levee, 

station  149+95  to  station  340+00,  distance  3.5994  miles : 

Clearing  and  grubbing,  3.6  miles,  at  $500  per  mile 1. 800.  00 

Gravel,  82,000  cubic  yards,  at  35  cents  per  cubic  yartl..-        2S,  700.(X) 

(C)  New  levee,  including  a  dam  across  Bee  River,  from  station 

387+00  north  of  Bee  River  to  station  768+00  south  of  Bee 
River,  distance  7.1023  miles: 
Clearing  and  grubbing,  4.45  miles,  at  $2,500  per  mlIe-__        11,125.00 
Excavation  muck  ditch,  87,500  cubic  yards,  at  15  cents 

per  cubic  yard 13,125.00 

Earth  embankment,  332,000  cubic  yards,  at  25  cents  per 

cubic  yard 83, 000. 00 

Gravel,  61,000  cubic  yards,  at  35  cents  per  cubic  yard—        21, 350. 00 
Bee  River  Dam : 

Trestle,  3,000  linear  feet,  at  $15  per  linear  foot 45, 000. 00 

Rock,  275,000  cubic  yards,  at  $1  per  cubic  yard 275, 000. 00 

Gravel,  60,000  cubic  yards,  at  35  cents  per  cubic  yard.^.        21, 000. 00 

(D)  Raising  and  reenforclng  Ockerson  Levee,  station  0+00  to 

station  387+00,  distance  7.329  miles,  and  from  station 
768+00  to  station  1300,  distance  10.076  miles;  total  17.40r» 
miles : 

Clearing  and  grubbing,  17.4  miles,  at  $500  per  mile S,  700.  00 

Trenching,  82,400  cubic  yards,  at  20  cents  per  cubic  yard.         16,  4S().  00 
Increasing  levee  section,  gravel  and  earth,  045,000  cubic 

yards,  at  35  cents  per  cubic  yard 225,750.00 

(B)  Cross  dikes  for  protection.  Ockerson  I^^vee: 

Temporary  trestle,  39,520  linear  feet,  at  $3.50  per  linear 

foot 138,  320.  00 

Trenching,  13,520  cubic  yards,  at  20  cents  per  cubic  yard-  2, 704.  00 

Gravel,  312,000  cubic  yards,  at  35  cents  i)er  cubic  yard___      109, 200. 00 
Riprap,  52,000  cubic  yards,  at  60  cents  per  cubic  yard-—        31, 200. 00 

(F)  Railway  track: 

Removing  track  from  Ockerson  Levee  to  new  location 

(labor),  10.33  miles,  at  $600  per  mile 6,200.00 

Additional  track  (labor  and  material),  14  miles,  at 
$7,500  per  mile 105,000.  (M) 

Telephone    system 7,500.00 

(G)  Channel  protection,  Colorado  River,  10,000  linear  feet,  at  $5 

per  linear  foot 50,000.00 

1,  251, 154.  00 
Engineering,  superintendence,  etc.,  15  per  cent 187, 673. 10 

Total 1,  438,  827. 10 
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Locahoh  a. 
BsHmate  of  quanHiies  and  costs. 

(A)  Repairs  to  California  Development  CJo.'s  levee,  from  concrete 
headgute  to  station  140+05;  distance  6.65  miles : 
Trenching  and  exploration,  6,000  cubic  yards,  at  50  cents 

per  cubic  yard $2,JH 

Gravel,  IdO^OOO  cubic  yards,  at  86  cents  per  cubic  yard 45. 5fl 

Track  repairs 2,0C 

<B)  Raising  and  reenforcing  California  Development  Co/b  levee, 
station  140+96  to  station  242+52.4 ;  distance  1.7513  miles : 

Clearing  and  grubbing,  1.83  miles,  at  $500  per  mile 91 

Gravel.  14,000  cubic  yards,  at  35  cents  per  cubic  yard 4,  dfl 

(C)  New  levee,  including  dam  across  Bee  River,  from  station 

242+52.4,  on  California  Development  Co.*s  levee,  to  station 
768+00,  on  the  B  line  south  of  Bee  River;  distance  15.9786 
miles: 
Clearing  and  grubbing,  13.55  miles,  at  $2,500  per  mile«__        33, 8T 
Excavation  muck  ditch,  205,500  cubic  yards,  at  15  cents 

per  cubic  yard 30,83 

Earth  embankment,  1,052,000  cubic  yards,  at  25  cents 

per  cubic  yard 263,00 

Gravel,  201,000  cubic  yards,  at  85  cents  per  cubic  yard 70, 38 

Bee  River  Dam : 

Trestle,  3,000  linear  feet,  at  $15  per  linear  foot 45,  OJ 

Rock,  275.000  cubic  yards,  at  $1  per  cubic  yard 275,  OC 

Gravel.  60.000  cubic  yards,  at  35  cents  per  cubic  yard 21,  OC 

(D)  Raising  and  reenforcing  Ck^kerson  Levee,  station  768+00  to 

south  end  of  levee,  as  now  constructed,  distance  10.070 

miles: 

Clearing  and  grubbing,  10  miles,  at  $500  per  mile 5.0( 

Tr«iching,  48,000  cubic  yards,  at  20  cents  per  cubic  yard-  9.  (I 

Increasing  levee  section,  gravel  and  earth,  155,000  cubic 
yards,  at  35  c«its  per  cubic  yard 54, 21 

(E)  Cross  dikes  for  protection  Ockerson  Levee: 

Temporary  trestle,  17,480  linear  feet,  at  $3.50  per  linear 

foot 61, 11 

Gravel,  138,000  cubic  yards,  at  85  cents  per  cubic  yard 48, 3 

Riprap,  23,000  cubic  yards,  at  60  c«its  per  cubic  yard—  13, 8 

Trenching,  5,980  cubic  yards,  at  20  cents  per  cubic  yard-  1, 1 

(F)  Railway  track: 

Removing  track  from  Ockerson  Levee  to  new  location 

(labor),  12.20  miles,  at  $600  per  mile 7,3 

Additional  track  (labor  and  material),  14  miles,  at 
$7,500  per  mile 105,0 

Telephone  system 7,  n 

(G)  Channel  protection  Colorado  River,  30,000  linear  feet,  at  $5 

per  linear  foot 150,0 


1,258,0 
Engineering,  superintendence,  etc.,  15  per  cent 188, 7 


Total 1,  446, 1 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  January  5,  1912, 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  PREsroBNT:  On  January  3,  1912,  Secretary  Hilles 
forwarded  me  a  copy  of  a  communication  to  you,  dated  December 
13,  1911,  from  Judge  Kobert  S.  Lovett,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.. 
presenting  the  proposal  of  that  company  to  "  undertake  to  return  the 
Colorado  River  to  its  original  channel  and  to  maintain  the  leve^ 
necessary  to  keep  it  there  for  one  year "  on  terms  and  conditions 
stated  in  Judge  Lovett's  letter.  The  proposal  and  its  accompany- 
ing documents  were  turned  over  to  Gen.  W.  L.  Marshall,  consulting 
engineer  for  this  department,  for  his  examination  and  comment.  1 
inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  his  statement.  The  substance  of  Gen. 
Marshall's  opinion  is  tnat  the  work  proposed  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Co.  should  not  be  undertaken  either  by  it  or  by  any  other  agency 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  at  this  time,  but  that  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  the  improvement  of  the  lower  Colorado  River  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  its  waters,  as  well  as  the  protection  of  adjacent  lands  in  this 
country  and  in  Mexico  from  overflow,  should  be  investigated  by  an 
international  commission  representing  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
with  the  view  of  determimng  by  treaty  the  rights,  interests,  and 
obligations  of  the  two  countries,  respectively,  in  all  of  these  matters, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  treaty  governing  the  ruture  action  of  the  two 
countries  in  respect  thereto.  This  is  the  most  important  recom- 
mendation of  the  advisory  board  which,  by  your  authority,  was  con- 
vened here  in  Washington  some  months  ago  and  presented  a  report 
which  I  have  forwarded  to  you  for  transmission  to  Congress  or  for 
such  other  disposition  as  you  may  deem  wise.  You  will  find  a  refer- 
ence to  this  matter  in  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1911,  on  pages  19  and  20  of  that  report.  I  see  no  reason  to  chan^ 
the  statements  contained  therein,  but  on  the  contrary  I  consider  it 
of  OTeat  importance  that  negotiations  should  be  immediately  opened 
and  vigorously  conducted  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  a  treaty  with 
Mexico  covering  this  subject. 

I  return  herewith  letter  of  Judge  Lovett  and  the  original  of  the 
report  by  Col.  Epes  Randolph,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Judge 
Lovett's  letter.  1  have  retained  the  carbon  copy  of  Col.  Randolph's 
report  for  the  use  of  this  department. 

Respectfully,  Walter  L.  Fisher, 

Secretary. 

The  PREsroENT, 

The  White  Home. 


Department  or  the  Interior, 

Washington^  January  5,  1912. 
The  Secretary  or  the  Interior. 

Sib  :  I  have  examined  the  report  on  the  lower  Colorado  River  delta 
by  Mr.  Epes  Randolph  and  the  proposal  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  have  to  respectfully  submit  the  following  remarks : 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  should,  of  course,  be  paid  for 
its  vrork  at  the  request  of  President  Roosevelt  in  1907,  as  recom- 
mended by  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
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With  reference  to  putting  the  river  back  into  its  old  channd,  I 
have  to  say  that  all  interested  in  lands  in  the  Colorado  River  delta 
desire  it,  for  by  doing  so  and  leveeing  the  river  some  400,000  to 
1,000,000  acres  of  land  may  be  converted  from  grazing  or  waste  land 
into  irrigable  land  worth,  when  irrigated,  not  less  than  $100  an  acre- 
all  in  Alexico — and,  if  the  river  be  successfully  maintained  there,  the 
levee  will  also  cover  lands  in  Imperial  Valley. 

There  is,  then,  a  very  great  interest  behind  tiiis  plan,  all  in  Mexi- 
can lands,  owned  in  great  part  by  Americans.  For  lands  in  the 
United  States  this  project  is  not  necessary  nor,  in  my  mind,  even 
desirable. 

First.  Because  it  will  be  costly  to  maintain  as  well  as  construct 
a  levee  subject  at  any  moment  to  attack  and  destruction  by  caving  or 
scour. 

Second.  It  will  result  in  raising  flood  level  of  the  Colorado  and 
then  make  more  costly  our  own  irrigation  WOTks.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  remove  a  great  part  of  the  danger  to  our  lands  and  to  Im- 
perial Valley  if  the  bed  of  the  Colorado  were  lowered  frtun  5  to  10 
feet,  and  this  result  will  be  at  least  approximately  attained  by  allow- 
ing the  river  to  follow  its  present  course,  via  the  Abejas,  a  shortet 
line  to  sea  level,  and  a  lower  water  level  will  ccmtinue  until  the 
regimen  of  the  river  is  restored. 

Third.  All  lands  in  the  United  States  may  be  best  and  most  se- 
curely protected  against  damage  by  overflow  by  fixing  the  Colorado 
in  its  present  channel  as  far  as  to  the  Abejas  Kiver  or  the  Arizona- 
Mexican  boundary  line  and  by  adhering  to  the  line  of  the  California 
Development  Co.'s  levee  north  of  Volcano  Lake. 

Fourth.  I  do  not  place  any  importance  in  the  fill  of  10  feet  in 
Volcano  Lake.  Naturally^  sediment  has  settled  in  still  water  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope.  The  nm  of  Volcano  Lake  has  not  risen,  but  it 
will  probably  be  built  up  several  feet  by  deposits,  and  without  danger, 
necessarily,  to  American  lands. 

Fifth.  Nor  do  I  see  any  basis  for  the  estimate  that  the  rim  of  Vol- 
cano Lake,  which  is  now  34  feet  above  sea  level  and  has  been  so  hig^ 
for  many  years,  will  be  40  feet  above  sea  level  in  four  years.  Tai 
sediment  from  tne  overflow,  the  amount  of  which  is  quite  well  knowB. 
has  several  hundred  square  miles  of  area  over  whidi  it  must  be  de- 
posited, and  over  this  area  a  very  great  prOT)ortion  of  the  sedimeE^ 
of  the  high-water  discharge  of  the  (5)loraao  Kiver  has  been  depositee 
for  countless  years.  The  special  board  recommended  that  Volcau' 
Lake  be  built  up  to  at  least  44  feet  above  sea  level. 

(6)  Even  if  the  land  were  filled  up  to  40  feet  or  to  44  feet,  I  d* 
not  see  why  levees  can  not  be  reared  upon  land  at  that  height,  aDC 
with  ^eat  ease  and  satisfaction.  Mr.  Randolph's  levee  is  on  lam 
deposited  by  the  Colorado  and  raised  above  sea  level  60,  70,  80,  * 
more  feet,  and  he  still  proposes  levees  thereon,  and  t'Ke  bases  of  ' 
levees  will  continue  to  rise  indefinitelv.  In  my  opinion  it  will  t 
at  least  20  years  to  raise  the  rim  of  Volcano  Lake  10  feet. 

(7)  Regarding  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not: 
visable  to  keep  the  Colorado  at  its  higher  level  in  its  old  chajd 
continuallv  lengthening  itself  out  by  deposits  in  the  gulf  and  ra,i^ 
its  slope  line,  and  threatening  breaches  into  the  Alamo  River* 
thence  into  Salton  Sea,  whereas  long  life  to  the  Yuma  irrigpa. 
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project,  safety  against  overflow,  and  economy  will  best  be  subserved 
by  leaving  it  on  the  shorter  course  and  sunk  as  deep  as  may  result 
therefrom  within  its  banks. 

(8)  To  revet  the  banks  in  the  most  substantial  way  yet  developed 
and  as  applied  along  our  western  rivers,  as  far  as  a  breach  directly 
into  the  Imperial  Canal  or  Alamo  River  can  take  place,  then  to  con- 
struct and  riprap  the  levee  north  of  Volcano  Lake,  is  in  my  mind  the 
best  possible  solution  in  so  far  as  affects  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Silt-catching  and  current-steering  devices  are  alluring,  but 
elusive,  as  shown  by  years  and  years  of  trial  by  engineers  attracted 
by  their  apparent  effects,  which  effects  can  not  be  controlled  or  fixed. 

(9)  If  the  river  levees  be  built,  inasmuch  as  the  slope  alongside 
will  be  in  some  stretches  as  much  as  3  feet  to  the  mile,  whereas  the 
river  slope  is  about  1.3  feet  per  mile,  there  is  danger  that  the  river 
will  cut  a  new  course  alongside  the  levee  whether  the  burrow  pits  be 
on  the  land  side  or  not,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ockerson  Levee, 
unless  groins  or  spurs  reaching  above  high  water  be  built  of  such 
length  as  to  constrain  it  to  follow  down  its  old  channel  and  prevent 
longitudinal  scour  along  the  levee.  Such  groins  or  spurs  are  noc 
shown  in  the  plans  submitted. 

For  the  same  reason,  if  the  levee  be  built  and  the  Abejas  break 
closed,  the  levee  should  be  built  at  least  one  year  before  closing  the 
break,  in  order  that  the  levees  might  be  properlj  consolidated  and 
vegetation  have  time  to  thickly  cover  in  front  of  it  before  subjecting 
it  to  scour  and  wave  wash. 

(10)  The  Ockerson  Levee  is  now  being  repaired  north  of  the 
Abejas  River,  so  that  some  of  the  work,  estimated  at  $1,500,000,  has 
been  done.  That  price  seems  high.  Other  than  above  expressed,  I 
have  no  adverse  opinion. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  general  plan  submitted  so  long  as  the 
United  States  has  all  the  work  and  expense  with  no  adequate  interest 
therein,  and  when  desired  results  can  be  obtained  at  less  cost  and  risk. 

(11)  The  greatest  and  most  imminent  danger  to  United  States 
lands  and  property  lies  in  a  possible  breach  in  the  banks  and  levee 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  River  in  the  first  8  miles  below  the 
Mexican-California  boundary,  thus  admitting  water  directly  into 
the  Imperial  Canal,  and  the  plans  of  Mr.  Randolph  do  not  provide 
against  such  danger  in  any  adequate  way.  It  is  apparent  that  this 
particular  part  or  the  bank  and  levees  should  be  made  secure  before 
going  below  the  Abejas  River  under  any  project. 

(12)  These  remarks  are  all  based  upon  the  idea  that  we  are  con- 
cerned in  protecting  our  own  lands  and  property  in  the  most  direct, 
certain,  and  economical  w^ay,  and  not  in  the  best  way  of  reclaiming 
lands  in  Mexico  and  protecting  our  lands  indirectlv  as  an  incident 
of  such  reclamation,  but  at  great  risk  and  cost,  it  we  owned  the 
Mexican  territory,  then  we  would  be  justified  in  building  the  pro- 
posed levee. 

The  views  expressed  above  are  in  substantial  accord  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  special  board,  except  that  I  believe  fixation 
of  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  by  revetment  to  be  a  sine  qua  non,  with- 
out which  levees  become  temporary  expedients,  subject  to  destruc- 
tion by  caving,  while  the  board  majority  puts  levees  in  first  place. 
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In  studying  the  problem  of  the  lower  Colorado  River,  especially 
floods  and  rate  of  deposit  of  sediment,  the  fact  of  the  accelerated 
rate  at  which  the  conservation  of  flood  waters  for  power  and  irriga- 
tion, by  reservoirs  at  headwaters  of  streams  fed  oy  melting  snow 
and  by  precipitation  over  their  higher  drainage  areas,  is  progressing 
must  Tbe  taken  into  account.  Doubtless,  in  time,  all  water  precipi- 
tated in  the  arid  region  will  be  harnessed  and  made  to  work  its  way 
to  the  sea  or  be  drunk  by  the  seil  or  returned  to  the  air.  The  floocfc 
in  the  Colorado  are  now  being  diminished  by  reservoirs  and  irriga- 
tion systems,  and  the  amounts  of  sediment  carried  varying  likewise. 
Long  before  a  levee  of  reasonable  height  north  of  Volcano  Lake  will 
be  overtopped  by  sand,  sand  or  silt  may  cease  going  there  in  injuri- 
ous volume. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  L.  Marshall, 

Consulting  Engineer. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  January  5, 1912, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  In  the  memorandum  report  I  sent  in  to-day  concerning  the 
proposition  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to  restore  the  Colorado 
River  to  its  former  channel,  from  which  it  departed  last  year  via  the 
Abejas  River  and  Hardy,  Colo.,  I  omitted  some  reasons  bearing  on 
corporate  plans  and  political  or  international  matters  that  at  first 
I  thought  best  to  keep  out  of  the  report,  but  I  now,  after  reflection, 
think  the  following  should  go  with  the  report  I  made  if  it  meets  with 
your  approval.  . 

The  controlling  reason  I  have  to  give  against  building  the  levee 
proposed  by  Mr.  Randolph  is  a  political  one. 

If  the  United  States  continues  to  reclaim  Mexican  lands  without 
acquiring  any  right  to  maintain  or  control  the  works,  or  even  to  take 
water  through  Mexican  territory,  we  will  soon  lose  any  basis  for 
negotiations  with  Mexico,  having  given  her  everything  practically 
for  nothing. 

Our  lands  are  now  practically  at  the  mercy  of  Mexico;  but  perhaps, 
if  the  flooding  of  her  lands  is  continued,  she  may  consent  to  settle  by 
treaty  the  whole  Question.  I  think  we  have  some  right  to  demand 
that  the  Colorado  be  fixed  in  position  as  the  boundary  line  and  that 
we  should  be  allowed  to  revet  its  banks  for  that  purpose  and  to  levee 
it  throughout  this  extent. 

This  IS  the  main  part  of  the  special  board's  project  relating  to 
levees  and  bank  protection  as  far  as  to  the  Abejas  River,  leaving  the 
larger  project,  including  the  closure  of  the  Abejas  break  and  the  ex- 
tension southward,  to  future  discussion  with  Mexico. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  L.  Marshall, 

Consulting  Engineer. 
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Carxegis  Institution  of  Washington, 

Washington^  D.  (7.,  October  SO^  1911. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  H.  Taft, 

President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President:  I  ask  leave  to  lay  before  you  the  question  whether 
in  your  next  annual  message  a  paragraph  mav  not  be  inserted  urging 
upon  Congress  the  duty  of  providing  for  better  preservation  and 
care  of  the  national  archives  by  the  erection  in  Washington  of  a 
national  archive  building.  I  make  this  suggestion  because  I  am 
chairman  of  a  committee  (Admiral  A.  T.  Miman,  Prof.  J.  B.  Mc- 
Master,  and  myself)  appointed  by  the  executive  council  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  to  urge  this  matter  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President  and  of  Congress,  and  because  I  regard  it  as  a 
part  of  my  functions  as  director  of  the  department  of  historical 
research  in  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  to  do  whatever 
I  can  to  advance  here  the  interests  of  historical  investi^tors.  At  the 
same  time  I  fully  appreciate  that  if  a  proper  installation,  concentra- 
tion, and  organization  of  the  national  archives  takes  place,  it  will 
come  about  mainly  because  there  are  imperative  reasons  of  adminis- 
trative convenience  in  its  favor,  the  needs  of  historical  students, 
though  not  unimportant,  beinff  secondarv. 

At  the  present  time  the  archives  of  the  Government  in  Washing- 
ton are  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  and  in  many  respects  in  a  deploraWe 
situation.  Indeed,  it  is  only  in  a  general  sense  that  we  can  speak 
of  the  Government  archives  at  alL  The  usual  practice  has  been 
that  each  bureau  or  division  has,  from  its  foimaation  in  1789  or 
later,  kept  its  own  papers  after  its  own  manner  and  in  its  own  place. 
In  spite  of  a  certain  amount  of  departmental  regulation  there  may 
be  said  to  be  a  hundred  different  deposits,  carea  for  by  a  hundred 
different  custodians  on  a  score  of  different  systems. 

But  want  of  uniformity  in  administration,  though  it  works  disad- 
vantageously  to  public  business  in  a  thousand  particulars,  is  only 
one  or  many  evils.  Greater  perhaps  are  the  evils  of  improper  hous- 
ing of  the  public  records.  In  some  departments  and  bureaus,  espe- 
cially the  older  ones  and  such  as  have  had  to  do  with  pecuniary 
interests,  papers  have  accumulated  to  an  extent  which  makes  it  a 
physical  impossibility  to  deal  with  them  properly  within  the  spaces 
>f  their  present  buildings.  In  many  instances  they  are  crowded  into 
vooden  receptacles,  whioi  have  been  packed  so  closeljr  that  the  records 
ire  almost  inaccessible  and  under  conditions  offering  a  verv  high 
le^ee  of  danger  from  fire.  Thousands  of  volumes  and  bundles  are 
cept  in  places  utterly  unfit  for  such  purposes,  so  dark  that  their 
abels  can  not  be  read,  exposed  to  dirt  and  dampness,  to  pilfering 
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and  waste  and  destruction,  moldy  and  neglected.  In  several  cases, 
where  departments  have  been  unable  longer  to  endure  the  pressure 
upon  their  buildings,  they  have  colonized  out  large  masses  of  their 
old  papers^  hiring  for  their  storage  business  buildings  by  no  means 
fireproof,  in  which  again  the  evils  of  overcrowded  and  otherwise 
unsuitable  disposition  have  be«i  repeated.    There  are  perhaps  a  dozen 

E laces  in  the  cit^,  some  of  them  within  the  walls  of  Government 
uildingSj  in  which  if  a  fire  of  any  magnitude  should  break  out  it 
could  easily  cost  the  Government,  m  papers  relating  to  claims  and 
the  like,  an  amount  several  times  greater  than  the  cost  of  a  proper 
national  archive  building. 

These  evils  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  again 
and  again.  As  far  back  as  1878  the  Secretary  of  War  adverted  to 
them  in  his  annual  report.  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of 
the  Interior,  and  of  tne  Navy,  and  Postmasters  General  have  from 
time  to  time  since  then  dealt  with  the  matter  in  their  official  com- 
munications. Among  the  most  recent  and  cogent  of  such  statements 
are  a  letter  addressed  by  Secretary  Cortelyou  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  March  7,  1908,  and  a  letter  of  Julv  26, 
1911,  addressed  by  Secretary  MacVeagh  to  the  chairman  ot  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds.  All  the  depart- 
ments whose  heads  have  just  been  mentioned  suffer  in  a  high  degree 
from  the  evils  which  have  been  described  above  as  inherent  in  the 
present  situation.  But  while  Congress  has  at  times  discussed  these 
evils  and  made  some  advance  in  the  direction  of  their  solution,  the 
movement,  which  now  has  a  history  of  more  than  30  years  without 
decisive  progress,  seems  to  need  strong  impulsion  from  the  Chief 
Executive  to  bring  it  into  final  success. 

While  no  doubt  the  dangerous  and  injurious  conditions  now  pre- 
vailing could  be  palliated  by  the  institution  of  a  rational  system  of 
destroving  useless  papers,  in  place  of  the  haphazard  and  perfunctory 
proceaure  now  employed,  yet  it  is  plain  frwn  every  reason  of  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  ana  from  the  example  of  every  other  country 
that  the  only  true  solution  of  the  difficulties  under  which  we  now 
labor  is  the  erection  ot  a  single  spacious  and  suitable  national  archive 
building. 

As  a  matter  of  construction,  this  would  mean  the  erection  of  » 
building  closely  resembling  a  honeycomb  of  library  stacks.  Such  a 
structure  ought  not  to  cost  as  much  as  50  cents  a  cubic  foot.  At  the 
beginning,  according  to  estimates  which  the  departments  severally 
furnished  to  President  Roosevelt,  a  building  having  a  capacity  of  a 
million  and  a  half  cubic  feet  should  be  erected,  though  a  lot  should 
be  chosen  which  would  permit  increase  of  the  building  to  four  million 
cubic  feet  at  later  periods.  In  such  a  building  the  papers  which  each 
department  might  decide  to  be  not  needed  for  current  uses  could  be 
deposited  under  fireproof  security ;  could  be  systematically  arranged, 
indexed,  and  cared  for.  Increasing  masses  of  such  material  would 
be  sent  to  such  a  building  by  the  departments.  Objections  against 
sending  papers  out  of  their  buildings  would  disappear  as  the  advan- 
tages of  proper  arrangements  came  to  be  more  appreciated.  Such 
has  been  the  experience  of  other  countries  after  erection  of  archive 
buildings.  By  pneumatic  tubes  or  other  modem  appliances  any  given 
paper  could,  upon  call  from  a  department,  be  brought  to  its  buiTding 
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in  a  fraction  of  the  time  now  consumed  in  difficult  and  often  fruit- 
less searches  through  ill-stored  and  ill-arranged  files. 

The  fire  in  the  Albany  State  capitol  and  omer  causes  led  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  in  the  last  session,  to 
take  a  more  serious  interest  in  this  problem  than  ever  before.  A  bill 
(H.  R.  11850)  was  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  that  committee 
and  referred  to  the  committee,  but  proceeded  no  further.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  President  may  see  fit  to  bring  the  matter  forcibly  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  country  by  a  reference  to  it  in  the 
annual  message. 

With  this  letter  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  for  your  convenience  a 
copy  of  the  bill  referred  to,  of  a  memorial  offered  last  February  by 
a  committee  of  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, and  of  a  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  last  May. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  regard, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

.  J.  F.  Jameson. 
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MESSAGE 

FROM  THE 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

TRANBlfimNQ 

BEPOBT  BY  THB  8E0BBTABY  OF  8TATB  IN  BEOABD  TO  INPOB- 
MATION  OOLUBOTBD  OONCBBNINO  SUOAB  IN  FOBBION  COUN- 
TBIES. 


Fbbbuabt  5, 1912. — Read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


To  ^  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  regard 
to  information  collected  by  the  department  concerning  sugar  in 
foreign  countries. 

Wm.  H.  Taft. 
The  White  House, 

February  6,  1912. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington,  January  9,  1912. 
The  PREsroENT: 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  during  the  last  year  numer- 
ous requests  that  it  exercise  its  facilities  of  obtaining  authoritative 
information  concerning  sugar  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  reauests 
have  included  data  relative  to  the  beet  root  and  cane  crops  of  oiffer- 
ent  countries ;  the  extent  to  which  sugar  is  made  the  basis  of  revenue 
by  import  duties,  excise  taxes,  and  local  imposts ;  the  forms  of  export 
duties  and  bounties;  wholesale  and  retail  prices;  and  various  other 
matters.  The  department,  through  its  diplomatic  and  consular  offi- 
cers, has  been  able  to  meet  this  demand  for  information. 

At  the  request  of  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  department  on  June  27,  1911,  issued  a  circular  instruction 
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to  consular  officers  to  investigate  and  report  for  their  districts  oi 
the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  the  grades  of  raw  and  refined  sugai 
and  the  local  conditions  and  charges  affecting  distribution  anc 
prices.  The  consular  officers  were  further  directed  to  make  an  his- 
torical r6sum6  giving  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  at  five-yeai 
periods  covering  25  years  if  practicable. 

The  department  on  October  19  followed  this  instruction  by  direct- 
ing the  consular  officers  to  report  •n  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
as  of  November  1,  1911;  tftius  supplementing  the  reports  made  in 
response  to  the  ^general  instruction  of  earlier  date.  A  practicalh 
umversal  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  meantime  nad  takra 
place,  due  to  a  shrinkage  m  the  cane  crop  of  Cuba  as  compared  witb 
the  previous  year  and  a  prospective  shortage  in  the  beet  crop  of 
Europe  in  consequence  of  the  drought.  By  calling  for  the  prices  as 
of  November  1  it  was  possible  to  determine  how  great  had  oeen  the 
increase  in  prices  in  the  various  countries. 

An  impetus  was  given  to  the  inquiries  bv  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  cane  and  beet  crop  deficiencies.  Tnere  was  a  widespread 
demand  for  trustworthy  intelligence  as  to  the  extent  of  these  shorta^ 
and  the  prospect  of  the  respective  crops  for  the  future.  This  desire 
was  met  by  telegraphic  instructions  issued  on  October  3,  1911,  to 
the  consular  officers  at  the  capitals  of  the  sugar-producing  countries 
to  report  regarding  the  season's  crop  and  the  surplus  available  for 
export,  and  also  the  outlook  for  the  next  season,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  thft  estimated  surplus  available  for  export.  This  mtelligence, 
being  of  immediate  interest,  was  given  pubUcity  as  fast  as  received, 
and  contributed  to  a  definite  understanoing  of  the  prospects  of  sugar 
production  throughout  the  world.  It  enabled  a  reasonable  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  of  the  basic  economic  conditions  governing  the 
price  of  sugar. 

The  reports  received  in  response  to  the  instructions  of  June  27  and 
the  supplementary  instructions  of  October  19,  1911,  have  been  trans- 
mitted m  their  entirety  to  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  addition  to  the  information  specifically  called  for  by 
the  department  many  of  the  consular  officers  have  reported  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  increase  or  decrease  of  production,  importation, 
or  exportation  of  sugar  in  the  countries  in  which  thev  are  stationed 
and  tne  general  state  of  the  sugar  industry.  An  analysis  of  some  of 
the  salient  points  of  the  information  contained  in  these  reports  mar 
now  be  given. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  brought  out  is  that  sugar,  a  product 
of  universal  popular  consumption,  is  also  a  commoditv  of  universal 
taxation.  Its  economic  relation  to  the  fiscal  policies^  of  governments 
is  apparent.  It  is  a  source  both  of  customs  and  of  internal  revenue 
by  means  of  import  duties,  by  taxes  on  consumption  in  the  form  of 
national  excise  duties,  and  bv  further  taxes  on  consumption  in  the 
shape  of  local  or  municipal  charges,  such  as  the  octroi. 

The  national  economic  and  fiscal  policies  take  a  wide  range.  By 
some  countries  sugar  is  treated  solely  as  a  source  of  revenue.  Amon^ 
these  are  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  Bel^um,  Switzerland, 
Greece,  and  Pewj.  By  others  it  is  subjected  to  high  import  duti^ 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  developing  domestic 
industries  and  with  secondary  regard  to  the  revenues.  Amon^  these 
countries  are  Sweden,  Roumania,  Japan,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Chne,  and 
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the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Several  countries  seem  to  treat  sugar 
both  as  a  means  of  fostering  native  production  and  also  of  providmg 
for  national  revenues.  In  this  class  are  Russia,  Spain,  Italy,  Canada, 
and  Denmark. 

Certain  of  the  countries  signatory  to  the  Brussels  conference,  which 
aboHshed  bounties  on  production,  may  be  said  to  form  a  class  by 
themselves  in  their  treatment  of  sugar  in  relation  to  the  import  duties. 
The  regular  tariff  rates  of  each  country  are  in  abeyance  m  so  far  as 
they  exceed  the  6  francs  per  100  kilograms  (or  52.53  cents  per  100 
pounds  avoirdupois)  which  the  conference  permits  as  the  maximum 
import  duty  that  may  be  imposed  over  and  above  the  excise  duties 
of  the  respective  countries  where  such  duties  exist.  These  countries 
include  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  and  France.  Some  of  these 
countries  also  remit  the  excise  taxes  on  sugar  when  exported.  It  also 
may  be  noted  that  a  number  of  the  contmental  countries  of  Europe 
give  preferential  treatment  to  sugar  from  their  colonies.  Among 
these  are  France  and  Portugal. 

Various  methods  for  controlling  and  regulating  prices  obtain.  Some 
Governments  recognize  and  cooperate  with  combmations.  The  Rus- 
sian sugar  combination,  for  example,  works  in  conjunction  with  the 
Government.  Under  tne  Russian  system  the  import  duties  may  be 
regulated  at  will  by  the  Government  and  lowered  when  domestic  prices 
rise.  The  ministry  of  finance,  in  consultation  with  the  refiners  who 
compose  the  combmation,  determines  the  Quantities  of  sugar  annually 
to  be  produced,  placed  on  sale  locally,  ana  exported.  The  profits  of 
the  refiners  are  strictly  regulated  by  the  Government,  the  difference 
in  price  between  refined  and  unrefined  sugar  being  fixed  by  law. 

In  Spain  a  sugar  manufacturers'  association  in  1907  secured  the 
passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  installation  of  new  refineries  within 
90  kilometers  (56  miles)  of  existing  ones;  but  this  law  recently  has 
been  repealed.  The  consular  officers  report  that  the  Spanish  sugar 
industry  is  virtually  in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly  at  present.  Under 
Government  auspices  this  organization  has  a  retail  store  in  each  dis- 
trict which  fixes  retail  prices. 

A  controlling  bureau  for  Austria  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
refineries  meets  fortnightly  at  Vienna,  fixes  the  output  and  prices,  and 
regulates  the  other  details  of  the  business. 

The  Argentine  Republic  fixes  a  maximum  price  for  domestic  sugar 
by  law.  When  local  producers  are  unable  to  keep  within  this  price 
the  tariff  is  lowered  and  foreign  sugar  comes  in  to  relieve  the  con- 
sumers. For  example,  from  January  7  to  April  15,  1911,  the  regular 
tariff  rate,  which  is  9  centavos  (approximately  9  cents)  per  kilogram 
on  refined  sugar  and  7  centavos  on  raw  sugar,  was  reduced  to  7  cen- 
tavos on  refined  and  4  J  centavos  on  raw,  because  the  price  of  national 
sugar  advanced  beyond  $1.27  per  10  kilograms  (22  pounds).  Argen- 
tine sugar  refiners,  the  consular  officers  report,  for  some  years  have 
limited  the  supply  in  accordance  with  the  demand,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  price,  while  allowing  few  importations. 

A  strong  combination  in  Brazil  maintains  and  controls  prices  on  the 
domestic  market,  agreeing  to  sell  surplusage  abroad,  sometimes  at  one- 
third  the  local  Brazilian  price.  In  1907  an  agreement  was  made  by 
producers  to  join  in  determining  how  much  to  export  and  how  much 
to  offer  locally  at  an  advanced  price.    This  plan  was  for  a  time  in 
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operation,  and  there  have  been  attempts  since  it  was  discontinued  to 
revive  it. 

Combinations  of  retailers'  guilds  and  wholesalers'  guilds  and  refin- 
eries influence  the  trade  in  Japan. 

In  Sweden  a  combination  keeps  the  price  just  low  enough  to  make 
imports  unprofitable.  An  association  of  retail  dealers  in  Gottenborg 
controls  retail  prices  and  enforces  them  strictly. 

A  single  sugar  company  located  at  Sydney  dominates  the  trade  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand^  and  grocera'  associations  in  the  varioiK 
parts  of  Australasia  determine  retail  prices. 

In  Canada  the  refineries  at  Montreal  are  in  control  of  the  situation. 

The  reports  of  the  consular  ofiicers  are  of  special  interest  in  the 
definite  information  they  afford  regarding  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 
It  appears  also  that  in  some  of  the  countries  current  quotations  of  the 
jobbing  trade  are  not  always  of  the  price  to  the  retailers,  since  the 
latter  receive  a  discount  on  their  total  bills  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  period, 
while  in  other  places  they  receive  an  additional  quantity  of  sugar, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  discount  from  the  quotation  on  the  total 
quantity  bought. 

The  information  of  greatest  popular  interest,  however,  is  regarding 
retail  prices,  since  it  is  with  these  that  the  consumers  are  concemea. 
Retail  trade  methods  also  show  marked  variations  in  different 
countries  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  country.  In  very 
manv  cases  it  appears  from  the  consular  reports  th^t  the  retailer  doe 
not  look  for  a  direct  profit  on  sugar,  simply  using  it  as  a  means  of 
advertisement  and  of  attracting  trade  tor  his  other  stock.  This 
practice  is  reported  to  prevail  in  parts  of  Russia,  Austria-Hungary, 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  the  United  Eangdom, 
Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Canada,  and^  Australia.  In  a 
few  instances,  such  as  in  Scotland  and  in  AustraUa,  it  appears  to  have 
limited  the  advance  in  price  last  summer. 

The  difficulty  of  establishing  an  absolute  standard  of  comparison 
for  retail  prices  in  the  different  countries  and  at  different  centers  of 
the  trade  in  the  same  country  is  manifest  because  there  is  much 
diversity  in  the  grades  and  classes  of  sugar  used.  It  is  possible,  hew- 
ever,  to  fix  a  comparative  standard  of  the  grades  of  white  su^ar  in 
most  common  use  from  which  the  relative  retail  prices  can  be  deter- 
mined with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy.  This  has  been  done  in 
the  reports  of  the  consular  officers.  An  anafysis  and  comparison  of  the 
retail  prices  has  been  made  for  the  leading  European  countries  and 
Canada  by  the  bureau  of  trade  relations  of  the  department.  The 
statement  is  instructive  as  showing  the  increase  which  took  place  be- 
tween July  and  November,  1911.  It  appears  from  this  analysis  that 
a  considerable  variation  in  prices  of  similar  grades  frequently  exists 
in  different  locahties  of  the  same  country.  It  also  appears  that  in 
countries  where  the  retaU  prices  were  already  very  high,  as  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  it  was  not  possible  to  add  materially  to  those  prices  during 
the  advance  of  last  summer.  In  Italy,  for  example,  where  in  July  the 
usual  price  was  14  cents  per  pound,  the  increase  was  but  about  one 
half  cent  per  pound.  In  Spain,  where  the  July  prices  ranged  in  the 
vicinity  of  10  cents  per  pound,  actual  decreases  even  tooK  place  in 
some  cities. 

In  Russia,  where  a  large  surplus  stock  had  been  carried  over  from 
the  preceding  season,  the  Government  kept  the  prices  static.     The 
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8u^  combination  in  Sweden,  which  had  been  enforcing  a  high  price 
pnor  to  the  general  deficiency  in  the  sugar  supply,  found  it  difficult 
to  make  increases.  In  general,  however,  throughout  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  in 
South  Africa,  there  was  an  increase  ranging  from  1  cent  per  poimd 
to  nearly  3  cents,  avera^g  perhaps  not  far  from  2  cents  per  pound, 
on  the  yarieties  of  white  sugar  m  ordinary  use  in  the  respective 
countries.  This  analytical  comparative  statement  is  subjoined. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  C.  Knox. 


Statement  dunring  the  comparaHve  retail' nrieei  of  sugar  per  pound  in  foreign  courUries, 

Juiy  and  November,  1911. 

[Comptied  by  Um  BarMa  of  Timde  ReUtioDS,  Department  of  State,  from  Consalar  Reports.] 


Countries  (and  dtles). 

igf; 

Noyem- 
ber,1011. 

Increase. 

Description  of  srades  of  sugar 
to  which  prices  apply. 

Great  Britain: 

Ixmdon 

Cents, 
4.0 
4.0 
S.8 
4.1 
4.5 
4.1 

4.0 

6.0 
4.0 
6.0 
4.7 
6.2 
6.2 

6.0 
6.1 
6.8 
6.0 
6.6 
6.6 

14.0 
14.0 
14.6 
14.6 
11.7 

6.6 
6.8 
8.4 
7.8 
8.0 

8.S 
7.4 
8.6 
7.2 

4.4 

6.1 
4.0 
4.2 

8.2 
8.7 

6.4 
7.0 
4.8 

6.0 

8.0 
7.7 

Cents. 
5.5 
6.0 
6.4 
6.6 
6.0 
6.3 

6.6 

7.8 
6.S 
6.7 
6.6 
6.6 
6.7 

8.2 
7.0 
7.4 
7.0 
8.3 
8.0 

14.6 
14.6 
14.0 
14.6 
12.7 

0.0 
'8.3 
0.8 
0.1 
0.1 

8.S 
7.8 
8.7 
7.2 

6.1 
6.1 
7.8 
6.2 

10.0 
10.0 

6.4 
8.6 
6.2 

6.6 

8.6 
8.8 

1.'6 
2.0 
1.6 
1.5 
.5 
2.2 

1.6 

1.0 
1.4 
1.7 
1.8 
1.3 
1.6 

2.3 
1.8 
.6 
2.0 
1.8 
2.3 

.6 
.6 
.4 

Granulated. 

LiTorpool 

Do. 

IfanfihnrtW 

Do. 

Leeds 

English  cane  (granulated). 
Granulated. 

Glasffow 

DnbEbL 

Crystals  (Tate's  twos,  etc). 
Finn     soft     white,     second 

Gennany: 

Beritn 

Hambnrff 

quality. 
Granulated  (refined). 
Do. 

Madgebnrg 

Oystal  powdered. 
Grade  In  general  use. 
Loaf(brode). 
Refined  1  coarse  grain. 

NcSwhitecrystaliied. 
Do. 

Cologne 

FrankfM't  m  tint  Miitn 

BmOan 

Fiaooe: 

Paris 

ManpHlA 

Bordeaux 

Do. 

Nantes 

Loaf. 

LyOO , 

Granulated. 

n^nibMT 

Do. 

^^iloma .  ..... 

Centrifugal  (reltaMd). 
Do. 

Naples 

Genoa. x...»... 

Do. 

Venioe 

Reflned. 

Milan 

1.0 

2.6 
L6 
1.4 
1.8 
.2 

Do. 

AirtMungary: 

Crystal. 
Granulated. 

Budapest 

Caristed 

Do. 

Prafoe 

Omes  (refined). 

Trieste 

Squares  and  cubes. 
Refined,  in  loaves. 

RiMsia: 

Iffosnov ....X.....  .    .X  .X..X 

Odfsmi 

».l 
.1 

Do. 

Rica 

Loaf. 

wSsaw..;:.;:.:.::;;;;;:;;:;::::;::;;: 

White  crystal. 
Pounded  refined. 

Swttscrland: 

Geneya. .....X.X....X..XXXX     x  ^a    xx 

1.7 
1.0 
2.4 
2.0 

2.7 
2i2 

1.0 
1.6 
1.4 

1.6 

.6 
.6 

Zurich 

Loaf,  granulated. 
Best  white. 

St.Gan 

Benie 

Loaf ,  in  sacks. 

Tlia  Netherlands: 

Rotterdam 

Reflned. 

Aimrtfrdam 

Beliiam: 

^jBmsseb 

Reflned,  in  grains. 
White,  powdered. 
Crystallked,  hi  bags. 

White  granulated. 

Reflned  granulated. 

ffirT!:";'"""***""'"'***' '*'":* 

Dsnmark: 

CofMnhasnn 

Stofikbolm 

GoUienburg. 
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Statement  diowmg  tke  eompantkfe  ret&U  mieee  of  iugar  fer  potmd  inforeign  commtna, 
Julif  and  November^  1911 — Contmaed. 


Coootries  (and  dtles). 

iSl; 

Novem- 
ber, 1911. 

Increase. 

Deaoriptlon  of  crades  of  sogv 
to  which  pdoes  apply. 

Norway: 

Chmtiania ^ 

Cents. 
6.3 
0.3 

8.7 
12.2 

9.4 
11.9 
10.5 

5.1 

10.1 

11.4 
12.8 

8.7 

5.0 

5.5 
5.5 
5.0 
5.5 
5.5 
6.1 
6.2 

Cent*. 
8.2 
7.9 

8.7 
11.5 

9.4 
10.2 
10.5 

6.2 

11.8 

13.1 
13.3 

9.7 

7.0 

7.0 
6.5 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.5 

Cenu. 
1.9 
1.6 

Oramilated  glebe  white. 
Do. 

^^rgBn. .......  X .. . 

Spain: 

\^alencia 

Rellnedlump. 
Loaf. 

Madrid 

1.7 

Malaga 

Refined  white  cane  blocks. 

Jerez  de  la  Frontera 

11.7 

Cano  loaf. 

Seville 

Cut  loaf. 

Turkey: 

Constantinople       ......    ^ 

1.1 

1.7 

1.7 
1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.5 
1.0 
2.0 
1.5 
1.5 
.9 
1.3 

Trieste  square  sugar. 
Loaf  and  granulated. 

Roomanta: 

Bucharefft 

Greece: 

Athens 

Austrian  taunp. 
A  1  fine  white. 

Patras 

Servia: 

BelCTade 

Grade  in  general  use. 

Vnhn  of  South  Africa: 

Cape  Town 

Best  nade  granulated  Ai» 

Standard  granntetad. 
Do. 

Canada: 

PftMf^T 

Montreal 

Ottawa 

Do. 

Niagara  Fails 

Do. 

Winnipeg 

Do. 

Vancouver 

Do. 

Victoria. 

Do. 

*  Deorease. 

Note.— In  a  few  Instances  the  prices  stated  are  approximate.  The  prices  in  the  first  column  se  as » 
different  dates  throu^ut  July  <m  a  tew  tDstances  August),  1911.  The  prices  in  the  seoond  ootamn  in 
uniformiy  as  of  Not.  1, 1911. 
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CONSERVING  THE  RIGHTS 

OF  PIMA  INDIANS 

ARIZONA 


LETTERS  AND  PETITIONS 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  CONSERVING  THE 
RIGHTS  OF  THE  PIMA  INDIANS  OF  ARI- 
ZONA TO  THE  LANDS  OF  THEIR  RESER- 
VATION AND  THE  NECESSARY  WATER 
SUPPLY  FOR  IRRIGATION 


PRESENTED  BY  MR.  STEPHENS  OF  TEXAS 
Fbbruaby  8,  1912. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


WASHnTGTON 
1912 
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LETTERS  AND  PETITIONS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  CONSERVING 
THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  PIMA  INDIANS  OF  ARIZONA  TO  THE 
LANDS  OF  THEIR  RESERVATION  AND  THE  NECESSARY  WATER 
SUPPLY  FOR  IRRIGATION. 


Sacaton,  Abiz.,  January  S9, 1912. 
Hon.  John  H.  Stephens, 

WashingtoUy  D.  C. 
Dear  Sm:  I  write  a  few  lines  to  you.  We  want  J.  B.  Alexander 
to  be  punished,  because  he  really  did  bad  things  while  he  was  here 
at  Sacaton.  All  the  Pima  Incfians  don't  want  well  water.  The 
well  water  is  no  good  for  our  lands.  We  want  you  to  help  us  and 
do  for  us  what  we  need. 

Very  respectfully,  Nabcisse  Porter. 


Sacaton,  Ariz.,  January  29 y  191S. 
Mr.  John  H.  Stephens: 

To-night  I  will  say  a  word  to  you  about  the  wells;  that  we  do  not 
want  well  water  to  irrigate  our  lands  with  because  it  will  become 
alkaU  in  two  or  three  years,  and  we  want  you  to  try  and  do  what 
you  can  for  us  Pima  Indians. 

I  want  J.  B.  Alexander  to  be  punished  in  some  way  because  he 
made  all  kinds  of  trouble  at  Sacaton  for  many  years.  He  ought  to 
be  punished. 

From  yours,  truly,  John  C.  Seoto. 


Gila  Crossing,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 

January  SS,  1912. 
Hon.  Scott  Ferris, 

Washingtonj  D,  C, 
Dear  Senator:  Water  conditions  here  are  very  poor.  We  haven't 
enough  to  irrigate  10  acres  the  year  around.  Part  of  the  time  we  have 
to  use  seepage  water  from  the  river  bed.  This  is  injurious  to  our  land, 
because  of  the  alkali  it  contains.  We  are  very  poor;  we  average 
yearly  $70,  exclusive  of  the  firewood  we  are  permitted  to  sell  occasion- 
ally. We  used  to  be  independent  financially,  before  the  white  man 
cut  oflf  our  water  above.  Our  only  hope  to  prevent  our  becoming 
paupers  is  the  building  of  the  proposed  San  Carlos  Dam  and  the  res- 
toration of  our  water  nghts  in  the  Gila  River.  We  beg  your  influence 
and  aid  in  this  matter — is  before  Congress,  we  beUeve.  We  trust  you 
will  make  use  of  the  opportunity  to  help  us.  The  inclosed  pamphlet 
will  give  further  information. 

Yours,  truly,  Howard  Sanderson. 
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The  PofA  Indians  Relate  the  Story  of  Their  Wrongs. 

AN  APPEAL  for  JUSTICE. — ^THB  PIMA  INDIANS  OF  ARIZONA  APPEAL 
TO  CONGRESS  AND  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  RF.T>BK8H 
OF  THEIR  WRONGS. 

Pima  Indian  Reservation, 

Saoaion,  Ariz.,  Deeemher  £9, 1911. 

*'THE  white  BiAN'S  FOOT." 

At  the  coming  of  the  white  men,  and  we  know  not  how  many  ages 
before,  the  Pima  and  Papago  Indians  owned  and  inhabited  tnfl 
country  north  from  the  Mexican  line  and  including  the  valleys  of  the 
Gila  and  Salt  Rivers.  These  two  tribes  spoke  the  same  language, 
but  the  Pimas  (river  people)  were  engaged  mainly  in  agriculture 
while  the  Papagoes  (desert  people)  depended  mainly  on  stock  raising 
for  a  Uving. 

Reports  of  Army  officers  and  others  will  show  that  these  Tn^^iRiM 
were  Idndly  disposed  toward  the  whites,  furnishing  food,  shelter,  and 
guidance  to  many  an  unfortunate  pioneer. 

In  the  days  when  Arizona  was  the  rendezvous  of  outlaws  and 
desperadoes,  the  white  traveler  found  safety  among  the  Pimas;  the 
United  States  Army  also  found  faithful  and  effective  help  in  the 
friendly  Pimas  while  subduing  warlike  tribes  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Before  these  hostile  tribes  were  conquered  but  few  white  settlers 
were  attracted  to  the  Pima  valleys,  but  after  peace  was  made  the 
white  pioneer  was  not  slow  to  see  the  advantages  oflFered  by  the 
rich  sou,  mild  climate,  and  irrigating  waters  of  the  Gila  River.  Now, 
while  the  desert  is  vast,  the  supply  of  ffood  water  for  irrigation  is 
limited.  As  earlv  as  1888  the  agent  in  cnarge  of  the  Pima  Reserva- 
tion in  an  official  report  said: 

Considering  the  vast  surrender  of  natural  wealth  made  bjr  these  Indians  to  the 
Government 2  including,  besides  fertile  valleys,  many  rich  mines  that  have  aLready 
yielded  millions  in  gold  and  silver  and  copper,  to  say  nothing  of  the  untold  mineral 
wealth  lying  still  undeveloped,  but  little  ia  done  toward  their  support.  No  raUoos 
and  no  annuities  are  issuea  to  them.  Outside  of  education  and  protection  to  their 
land  and  water  rights  they  can  be  termed  substantially  a  self -supporting  people. 

Nothing  but  mesouite,  sagebrush,  and  cactus  will  grow  on  this  or  anjr  m  the  ^e8e^ 
vations  under  my  cnarge  without  irrigation.  Therefore  when  it  is  considered  that  all 
the  grain  raised  is  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  Indians  no  commendation  is  neceavy 
from  me.  All  the  ditches  have  been  made  by  them  witiiout  the  aid  of  surveviDg 
instru  menta  or  engineering  advice.  There  is  not  a  thrasher  or  grain  fan  on  any  of  the 
reservations.  There  are  some  splendid  specimens  of  physical  strength,  both  male  and 
female,  among  these  Indians.  *  *  *  The  lands  near  their  reservations  are  beiof 
rapidly  taken  up  and  constant  encroachment  upon  their  wat^  rights  will  ooour  unles 
the  agent  is  vigilant  and  energetic  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

FAMINE   THREATENS  THE   PIHAS. 

In  1901  the  agent  wrote: 

In  my  last  report  I  expatiated  on  the  starving  and  helpless  condition  of  the  Indians 
under  my  charge  and  the  necessity  of  the  building  of  a  storage  reservoir  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Practically  the  same  conditions  exist  now,  and  the  experiences  of  the  put 
year  have  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion  and  emphaeosed  the  need  for  tiiA  reservoir. 
After  putting  forth  every  possible  effort  (such  as  white  men  would  never  make)  to 
raise  a  crop  and  make  themselves  self-sustaining,  ^ese  worthy  Indians  are  a^aio 
stranded  on  the  desert  with  scant  provisions  sufficient  for  only  a  few  weeks'  subsistence. 
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A    MEANS   OF   RELIEF. 

Recommendation  (from  same  report  as  above):  That  a  reservoir  be  constructed  on 
the  Gila  River  for  impounding  the  flood  waters  to  irrigate  the  Gila  River  Reservation 
which  contains  sufficient  fertile  soil  to  sustain  all  the  Indians  of  this  agency  and  make 
them  self-supporting,  independent,  and  a  happy  people.  That  Congress  be  asked 
to  build  this  reservoir  at  once,  thereby  giving  the  Indians  work  to  make  them  self- 
siistaining  until  their  lands  can  be  irrigated. 

In  his  report  for  1902  the  agent  says: 

The  assurance  we  now  have  of  the  building  of  the  San  Carlos  reservoir  through  the 
passage  of  the  national  irrigation  law,  which  grants  the  necessary  power  to  the  honora- 
ble Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  furnish  water  for  these  worthy  people,  opens  up  a  new 
era  of  greater  activity,  brightens  the  dark  path  they  have  so  long  traveled,  and  mspires 
new  hopes  of  a  better  and  happier  life  merited  by  the  patience  and  endurance  o!  the 
Pima. 

FAITHLESS    GOVERNMENT   OFFICIALS. 

About  two  months  after  the  above  report  was  written,  J.  B.  Alex- 
ander took  charge  of  our  agency,  and  from  the  very  fkst  he  seemed 
to  place  himself  across  the  Pimas*  path,  between  mm  and  his  river 
water.  So  far  as  we  know  he  never  tried  in  any  way  to  secure  river 
water  for  us.  During  Alexander's  administration  Ira  O.  Deaver 
and  OUver  C.  May  were  sent  up  the  Gila  River  to  get  names  of  the 
wliite  peoole  who  were  taking  water  from  the  river  above  the  reser- 
vation. 6n  June  10,  1904,  Superintendent  Alexander  reported  that 
all  data  relative  to  the  recovering  of  water  to  the  Pima  Indians  by 
judicial  proceedings  had  been  furnished  the  district  attorney  and  that 
m  consultation  with  him  the  attorney  had  said  that  *' there  are  960 
persons  using  water  from  the  Gila  River  above  the  point  where  the 
Pima  Indians  divert  the  water  of  the  Gila  for  their  lands;  that  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  case  could  be  taken  up  and  prosecuted  to  a 
favorable  ending,''  etc.  (Excerpt  from  Report  Commissioner  Indian 
Affairs,  1904.) 

No  benefit  came  to  the  Pimas  from  all  this.  Alone:  about  this  time 
W.  H.  Cod»5  was  appointed  irrigation  engineer  for  the  Indians.  We 
have  not  the  papers  to  show  iust  what  the  speculators  and  politicians 
of  the  Salt  River  Valley  had  to  do  with  the  appointments  of  Agent 
Alexander  and  Engineer  Code,  but  the  events  which  followed  speak 
loudly.  Before  these  men  came  on  the  scene,  Government  engineers, 
in  pamphlet  No.  33  (U.  S.  Geological  Bureau),  had  recommended  the 
San  Carlos  Reservoir  site  as  the  best  in  this  part  of  the  country.  But 
some  time  between  August  15,  1902,  and  July  25,  1903,  it  seems  a 
reservoir  was  decided  upon  for  the  Salt  River  Vallev  instead  of  the 
Gila  River  Valley.  The  Pimas  were  told  that  much  of  their  reser- 
vation could  be  irrigated  from  the  Salt  River  Reservoir,  and  Alex- 
ander and  Code  at  once  began  talking  of  underground  water  for  the 
Indians.  To  this  the  Indians  objected,  as  they  had  seen  the  bad 
effect  of  seepage  water  on  their  fields  and  knew  the  well  water  was 
not  good  for  irrigation  hke  the  Gila  River  wat  er.  In  their  trouble  the 
Pimas  went  to  their  old  missionary.  Dr.  Cook,  and  told  him  of  their 
experience  with  seepage  water.  He  listened  to  them,  visited  their 
fields,  and  helped  them  to  secure  samples  of  well  water  for  analysis. 

A   CARNIVAL   OF   GRAFT. 

In  pamphlet  No.  33,  referred  to,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  San 
Carlos  Reservoir  was  about  $1 ,000,000.     With  the  beginning  of  Alex- 
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ander's  administration  $40,000  a  year  was  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  the  relief  of  the  Pimas.     This  was  of  little  use  to  the  Indians,  ai 
often  they  would  work  for  months  without  pay,  many  failed  to  re- 
ceive pay  for  wood  hauled  to  the  agency,  and  as  can  be  seen  by  ref- 
erence to  the  reports  of  Inspector  E.  6.  Linnen,  both  the  Grovera- 
ment  and  the  Pimas  were  robbed  in  many  waj^  by  Alexander  and  ha 
friends,  though  in  the  short  time  that  Mr.  Linnen  was  here  he  was 
able  to  learn  of  but  fe\^  of  the  many  crimes  committed  bv  them 
Ijetters  of  protest  were  sent  to  both  the  Indian  OfHce  and  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  as  may  be  seen,  probably,  by  referring 
to  the  files  in  those  offices,  but  the  rimas  received  only  insulting  let-    J 
ters  for  the  most  part  in  reply.     At  one  time,  hearing  that  the  Rmas    * 
were  to  send  some  one  to  Washington  to  plead  their  cause,  Assistant    | 
Commissioner  Tonner  forbade  any  of  them  to  leave  the  reservation,    , 
saying  the  Indian  Office  would  look  after  their  interests,  etc. 

STONES   FOR   BREAD — WELL   WATER   VERSUS   RIVER   WATER. 

The  correspondence  between  the  Pimas  Qieaded  by  the  late  chief 
Antonio  Azul)  and  Commissioner  Leupp  regarding  well  water  for  irri- 

Jation  will  throw  some  light  on  the  situation.  Also  in  a  letter  of 
December  23, 1907,  signed  by  Secretary  Garfield,  we  find  he  states  that 
' '  a  competent  and  impartial  board  of  engineers  had  decided  against 
San  Carlos,"  but  we  are  not  told  the  names  of  these  competent  engi- 
neers or  we  might  have  been  better  able  to  judge  as  to  their  impar- 
tiaUty  than  the  honorable  Secretary.  In  tne  same  letter  we  find 
the  implication  that  we  had  sent  analyses  of  water  from  stagnant  pools. 
This  was  not  true.  Why  did  not  Government  officials  investigate 
and  find  the  truth  of  the  matter,  which  was  that  the  water  analyzed 
was  from  wells  in  constant  use  ? 

A   WOLF   IN   sheep's   CLOTHING. 

Code  and  Alexander  also  tried  to  get  our  missionary  friend,  Rev. 
C.  H.  Cook,  to  side  with  them  against  us.  For  a  while  Alexander 
taught  a  Sunday-school  class  and  advised  employees  to  attend 
church,  etc.,  as  a  good  Presbyterian.  Code  visited  Dr.  Cook  as  a 
friend,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  asked  if  he  did  not  think 
the  east  end  of  the  reservation  enough  for  the  Indians,  leaving  the 
west  end — the  best  part,  and  that  near  the  ranch  of  some  18,000  acres 
belonging  to  Code's  friend  and  business  associate.  Chandler — ^for  the 
white  people.  Mr.  Cook  is  our  true  friend  and  has  been  with  us  for 
40  years.  He  said,  ''No;  I  think  the  Indians  need  all  the  land  they 
have."  Since  then  Code  and  Alexander  have  disUked  Dr.  Cook.  Anil 
so  things  went  on.  The  Indians  were  not  allowed  to  meet  with  and 
talk  to  Government  officials  who  came  to  our  reservation.  Alexander 
and  Code  went  on  talking  of  the  fine  underground  water  and  pumps, 
and  Code  recommended  that  180,000  acres  of  our  reservation  lands 
be  sold  to  pay  for  pumping  plants.  He  never  told  what  he  knew — 
that  the  white  men's  pumping  plants  have  all  been  failures  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  except  for  speculation.  Also  that  no  white  man 
on  the  place  would  take  the  great  Sacaton  School  pumping  plant  and 
farm  watered  by  it  as  a  gift  if  he  had  to  keep  and  run  it;  that  this 
land^  at  first  better  th^  most^  is  fast  becoming  worthless;  evw  th^ 
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Farmer  who  helped  Alexander  rob  the  Qoyemment  stating,  m  reply 
to  chaises  against  him,  that  the  well  water  is  mining  the  school  farm 
at  Sacaton. 

A  MACHIAVELIAN   SOHBME. 

While  concocting  this  scheme  to  make  us  pay  over  a  half  million 
dollars  for  about  nine  wells — only  seven  of  them  yet  in  running  order — 
Code  and  Alexander  never  tell  of  our  right  to  good  river  water 
without  expense.  The  money  already  spent  for  ''reUef "  and  on  the 
wells,  all  oi  which  has  been  thrown  away  or  stolen  by  rogues,  would 
have  nearly  built  the  San  Carlos  Dam,  out  this  would  have  put  an 
end  to  the  use  of  the  Pimas'  need  of  water  as  a  means  of  eraft  and 
an  end  to  the  hope  of  speculators  of  securing  the  Indian  lands  for 
themselves;  an  end  also  to  the  hope  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
of  securing  control  of  the  Gila  River  through  the  possession  of  the 
Box  Canyon  (San  Carlos  Reservoir  site),  and  thus  virtually  secur- 
ing control  of  all  the  irrigable  land  in  the  Gila  Valley. 

WICKEDNESS  IN  HIGH  PLACES. 

As  the  result  of  an  investigation  earlv  in  1911,  James  B.  Alexan- 
der, a^ent  of  the  Pima  Reservation,  and  a  number  of  his  friends  and 
coworkers  were  found  guilty  of  crime  which  included  robbery  both 
of  the  Pimas  and  of  the  Government  and  were  suspended.  Though 
but  few  of  his  crimes  were  unearthed,  Alexander  boasted  that  there 
were  officials  in  Washington  who  knew  all  he  had  been  doing  and 
would  have  to  see  him  through.  If  this  is  true  the  Pimas  ask.  Who 
are  they?  Since  he  was  suspended  and  eventually,  after  a  long 
period  of  uncertainty,  dismissed  as  the  result  of  the  overwhelming 
evidence  secured  by  Inspector  Linnen,  Alexander  has  gone  up  and 
down  through  the  reservation  at  will,  telling  the  Indians  what  he  will 
do  when  he  gets  back  to  those  who  have  told  on  him,  and  what  for 
those  who  will  help  him.  Early  in  the  year  (following  his  suspen- 
sion) he  brought  many  papers  to  be  signed  by  the  Indians,  but  il  the 
Indian  could  read,  he  was  usually  in  a  hurry  and  could  not  wait  for 
the  paper  to  be  read.  Many  Inmans  were  told  that  they  could  only 
get  the  pay  for  wood  or  work  of  which  they  had  been  cheated  if  they 
signed  tnese  papers,  etc.  Now  we  understand  that  the  papers  stated 
that  the  Indians  had  already  received  the  money  whicn  they  never 
have  received  and  were  used  to  discredit  Inspector  Lirmen's  report  of 
die  facts. 

THR  CLOVEN  HOOF  AGAIN. 

In  May,  1911,  an  order  came  from  the  Indian  Ofiice  to  allot  all 
the  Indians  10  acres  to  a  family  at  Santan  under  the  wells  on  a 
9maU  comer  of  the  reservation  where  there  are,  perhaps,  5,000  acres 
that  havebeen  cultivated.  Thepumpswere  notfinished.  No  knowl- 
edge had  been  gained  to  show  the  well  water  safe  for  use  on  the  land. 
The  pump  at  Sacaton,  drawing  water  from  six  wells,  with  difficulty 
irrigates  much  less  than  300  acres.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  any 
one  of  the  Santan  wells  would  do  better,  if  as  well,  and  we  must  pay 
for  installing  the  system  as  well  as  the  running  expenses,  wear  of 
machinery,  besides  the  $500,000  or  more  contracted  to  be  paid  to  the 
Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users'  Association  on  account  of  the  con- 
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struction  of  the  Roosevelt  irrigatioii  project.  When  this  order  for 
removal  came  so  that  the  grafters  could  pick  the  sugar  plums  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  reservation  after  we  had  been  dispossessed, 
we  began  again  to  send  more  protests  and  petitions  to  WashingtoiL 
At  last,  in  October,  1911,  Commissioner  Valentine  visited  us  at  our 
earnest  request,  listened  to  our  case,  examined  into  the  facts,  and, 
as  his  speech  (pubUshed  in  the  Native  American  of  the  Phoenij 
Indian  School)  mdicates,  found  what  we  had  said  was  .true.  This 
was  the  first  time  in  all  these  years  that  a  Government  official  has 
given  us  a  chance  to  state  our  case.  We  looked  for  reUef  when  the 
commissioner  returned  to  Washington,  but  now  we  hear  that  instead 
of  listening  to  the  report  of  an  honest  man,  some  officials  are  trying 
to  force  Mr.  Valentine  out  of  the  service  because  he  stands  for  the 
right. 

THE   serpent's   TRAIL. 

The  Pimas  are  still  at  the  mercy  of  a  temporary  superintendent, 
who  seems  to  be  controlled  by  the  dismissed  J.  B.  Alexander. 
Employees  are  given  to  understand  they  need  not  look  for  favor  or 
promotion  if  they  side  with  the  Pimas  in  their  struggle  for  their  land 
and  water  rights,  etc.,  more  than  we  have  time  to  write.  Can  the 
United  States  Congress  and  the  people  of  this  country,  whose  money 
has  been  squandered  by  the  rogues  who  have  robbed  us,  come  ti 
our  aid  ? 

Sacaton,  Ariz.,  December  16,  1911, 
Some  20  years  ago  and  all  the  time  before  that  date  we,  the  Pimas, 
had  all  the  water  needed  to  irrigate  our  farms,  and  we  had  no  difl5culty 
in  making  our  living.  Since  that  time,  unless  the  rainfall  was  great, 
we  have  had  to  suffer  more  or  less  for  the  necessaries  of  Ufe.  The 
administration  of  the  late  President  McKinley  looked  into  the  matter 
and  a  way  was  found  out  of  the  difficulty. 

A  great  deal  of  flood  water  passes  down  here  to  the  sea  and  does 
nobody  any  good.  Mr.  McKinley^s  engineers  found  a  way  of  storing 
this  water  by  building  the  San  Carlos  Reservoir.  This  would  rive 
the  needed  water  to  the  Indians  and  besides  leave  plenty  for  the  whit« 
settlers  in  the  Casa  Grande  Valley.  After  Mr.  McKinley*s  death  the 
Indian  engineer  and  whites  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  persuaded  our 
Government  to  build  the  Tonto  (also  called  the  Roosevelt)  Reservoir 
at  a  great  cost.  They  also  persuaded  the  Government  to  build 
electric  power  pumping  plants,  at  a  great  cost,  in  order  to  supplv  the 
Indians  with  worse  than  worthless  well  water.  The  Pimas  knew 
what  this  alkaU  water  would  do  to  their  farms.  They  also  had  much 
of  the  water  analyzed,  and  sent  two  men  to  Washington,  but  the 
Indian  Office  and  the  Reclamation  Service  refused  to  hsten  to  them. 
The  inspectors  sent  by  the  Government  would  not  listen  to  our  people. 
Only  of  late  the  honorable  commissioner,  Mr.  Valentine,  was  willing 
to  see  for  himself  and  find  out  the  truth  in  the  matter.  To  expend 
about  $540,000  on  worthless  pumps  and  well  water  is  probablv  a 
scheme  which  those  who  engineered  it  do  not  wish  to  be  reminded  of. 
And  the  great  Gila  River,  with  its  fine  fife-giving  water,  is  just  as 
willing  to  discharge  it  on  the  lands  as  to  send  it  to  the  ocean,  thus 
making  thousands  of  happy  homes  for  us  Pimas  and  for  the  whites 
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besides,  at  a  small  expense  to  the  Gk)Temment,  which  years  ago  was 
the  steadfast  friend  ot  the  Pimas,  but  not  of  late  years. 

Antonito  Azul,  Ohief  of  the  Pimas. 

For  further  information  regarding  Pima  matters,  address  any  of 
the  folio  wine: 

Kisto  J.  Morago,  Harvier  Cawker,  Lewis  D.  Nelson.  John  John- 
son, Jackson  Thomas,  business  committee  appointed  oy  the  tribe, 
Pima  Agency,  Sacaton,  Ariz. 

conseryino  thb  riohts  of  tjoe  pima  iltdians  of  arizona. 

Indian  Rights  Association, 

WasUnffton,  D,  (7.,  August  9, 1911. 
Hon.  John  H.  Stephens, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  Your  special  interest  is  requested  in  the  matter  of  conserv- 
ing the  rights  of  the  Pima  Indians  of  Arizona  to  the  lands  of  their 
reservation  and  the  necessary  water  supply  for  irrigation. 

The  Government  is  expending  largje  sums  of  money  in  providing 
well  water  for  irrigation  of  the  Pmia  lands.  These  Indians  are 
entitled,  as  a  matter  of  right  through  prior  appropriation,  to  the 
natural  flow  of  the  water  of  the  GUa  River,  and  justly  claim  that 
every  step  possible  should  be  taken  by  the  Government  to  secure 
for  them  the  reestablisbment  and  continuance  of  the  use  of  the  low- 
water-mark  water  for  irrigation. 

These  Indians  were  the  first  settlers  along  the  Gila  River,  and 
were  self-supporting  until  immigrants  nearer  the  source  of  the  river 
diverted  the  waters  for  their  own  uses.  The  Grovemment  has  so  far 
failed  to  prosecute  the  necessary  causes  to  establish  and  secure  the 
continued  use  of  these  waters  for  irrigation  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  these  Indians  have  uniformly  been  loyal  to  the 
United  States  and  formerly  aided  in  suppressing  the  revolts  of  the 
warlike  Apaches. 

The  Pimas  and  many  of  their  friends  feel  that  the  continued  use 
of  well  water  for  irrigation  is,  at  best,  in  an  experimental  stage, 
and  results  from  use  of  the  flow  of  underground  waters  in  different 
locations  within  their  reservation  is  foreboding  to  them. 

Directly  affecting  the  Pimas'  interests  is  the  proposed  disposition 
of  the  San  Carlos  Reservoir  site  by  the  Government.  Every  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  see  that  provision  is  made  for  the  Pimas 
and  that  their  right  to  the  use  of  sufficient  low-water-mark  water  is 
guaranteed  to  them  in  any  negotiations  had  in  the  matter. 

The  inclosed  letters  and  statements  concerning  these  rights  of  the 
Pimas,  we  submit,  reveal  a  condition  that  calk  for  investi^tion. 
Since  many  of  these  statements  are  made  by  Mr.  Herbert  Marten, 
Sacaton,  ijriz.,  within  the  Pima  Reserv^ation,  we  desire  to  state  that 
on  former  occasions  we  have  found  statements  made  by  him  to  have 
been  very  carefully  considered  and  fully  substantiated  by  investi- 
gation. 

The  Pimas  are  petitioning  for  an  investigation,  claiming  that  their 
land  and  water  nghts  are  in  jeopardy.  1  file  their  request  as  an 
exhibit  herewith. 
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We  have  been  in  close  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  Pimas  for  »t- 
eral  years  and  believe  that  their  best  interests  demand  an  inv^tigi* 
tion  within  the  reservation  and  vicinity  thereof  by  your  committet 
so  that  the  facts  affecting  their  right  to  land  and  water  may  be  ina(k 
a  matter  of  record  for  your  future  use  in  their  behalf. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

S.  M.  Brosius, 
Agent  Indian  Rights  Association. 


a  pbtmon  addressed  to  the  indian  rights  association  bt  tbi 
chiefs  of  the  pima  tribe  of  indians. 

July  31,  1911. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned  chiefs  of  the  Pima  Tribe  d 
Indians,  residing  on  the  Gila  River  Reservation,  Ariz.,  hereby  peti- 
tion you  for  assistance  on  behalf  of  our  people. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  you  can  bring^the  matter  below  mentioned 
to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  present  our  peti- 
tion before  Congress  before  our  water  rights  in  the  Gua  Ri^er  are  for- 
ever lost  to  us: 

(1 )  We  do  not  want  to  be  moved  from  our  homes,  but  ask  to  hem 
water  supplied  to  our  farms  as  they  are  at  present  situated,  'idiicb 
we  believe  is  entirely  practicable. 

(2)  We  earnestly  request  that  our  right  to  the  natural  low-water- 
mark flow  of  the  Gila  River,  or  such  part  of  it  as  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  use  before  it  was  all  stolen  from  us  by  the  whites,  be  recc^ 
nized  by  the  Government,  and  that  suit  be  Drought  to  have  such 
water  restored  to  us. 

(3)  We  further  request  that  the  Government  will  itself  retain  tb« 
ownership  of  the  San  Carlos  Reservoir  site  and  not  give  it  awty  to 
private  interests;  and  that  if  the  reservoir  be  constructed  {mich 
construction  will  completely  shut  off  the  flow  of  water  in  the  GiU 
River),  Uiat  sudi  part  of  the  natural  constant  flow  of  the  Gila  Rirer, 
as  our  land  is  entitled  to  receive  by  prior  right  of  use  of  said  vrater 
be  furnished  to  us  out  of  the  reservoir  perpetually. 

(4)  We  have  no  confidence  in  the  wells  which  are  bein^  put  down 
by  the  Government  to  supply  a  small  part  of  our  land  witn  assurwi 
water.  The  machinery  is  complicated  and  expensive  and  the  wats 
bad,  and  such  a  system  is  not  suited  to  our  needs. 

We  beg  that  tne  Government  will  order  that  no  more  wells  be 
sunk  at  San  Tan. 

(5)  We  request  that  you  try  to  get  us  gravity  water,  such  as  couH 
be  obtained  in  quantity  from  San  Canos  Reservoir  or  the  ori^- 
nally  proposed  Queen  Creek  Reservoir.  We  know  that  the  gravity 
system  ol  irrigation  is  the  only  practicable  one  for  us,  and  we  »r« 
acoualnted  with  it,  and  the  water  supplied  woxild  be  good  watw, 
ana  would  not  ruin  our  lands  with  alkau,  as  the  well  water  is  likelj 
to  do. 

(6)  We  request  that  10  acres  with  assured  water  be  allotted  to 
every  individual  of  our  tribe,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  reservatioE 
be  allotted  as  grazing  land. 

(7)  We  desire  to  have  a  representative  of  the  Government  sentbf 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  confer  with  us,  and  to  examine  tbt 
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5ondition8  pertaining  to  land  and  water  on  this  reservation.  So 
ar,  we  have  had  no  voice  in  the  matter  at  all.  We  have  been  con- 
inually  overreached  hj  Engineer  W.  H.  Code,  who  has  attempted 
.0  force  a  system  of  irrigation  upon  us  which  is  still  in  the  experi- 
nental  stage,  and  in  which  we  have  no  confidence,  because  we  and 
)ur  ancestors  have  irrigated  this  land  for  centuries  and  know  what 
;he  requirements  of  the  land  are. 

John  Hays,  (His  thumb  mark.) 

Uhief  of  Sacaton  Flats  Reservation . 
Antonito  Azul,  (His  thumb  mark.) 

Head  Chief  of  tJie  Pima  Nation. 
Chief  Henby  Austin.  (His  thumb  mark.) 
Chief  James  Tobipson.  (His  thumb  mark.) 
Chief  Henry  Adams.  (His  thumb  mark.) 
Chief  James  Hollen.  (His  thumb  mark.) 
Chief  Thomas.  (His  thumb  mark.) 

Juan  Jackson.  (His  thumb  mark.) 

Haveline  Enas.  (His  thumb  mark.) 

THE   ''promised"   LAND. 

A  reference  to  the  letter  recently  sent  by  the  Indian  Office  to 
Allotting  Agent  Charles  E.  Robhn  under  elate  of  April  29,  1911, 
reference  41789,  land  allotments,  Gila  River,  will  show  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  move  the  Pima  Indians  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  Gila  Reservation,  where  they  are  at  present 
located,  and  establish  them  at  or  near  the  settlement  of  San  Tan, 
under  the  system  of  wells  now  in  process  of  construction. 

As  the  heads  of  families  everywhere  on  the  reservation  are  to  be 
allotted  at  San  Tan,  with  their  wives,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  they 
and  their  families  will  have  to  be  moved  to  San  Tan  if  they  are  to 
make  use  of  their  allotments.  Many  of  these  Indians  will  have  to 
be  moved  a  distance  of  25  miles,  and  most  of  the  allotments  will  have 
bo  be  made  on  raw  land. 

It  would  seem  by  a  reference  to  ^Exhibits  1  and  3  that  in  1904  Mr. 
W.  H.  Code,  now  chief  engineer  of  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service,  recommended  that  out  of  the  180,000  acres  of  land  which  he 
proposed  at  that  time  that  the  Indians  should  surrender  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, a  certain  portion  should  be  allotted  to  the  Indians,  namely, 
about  5,000  acres  at  Gila  Crossing  and  1,500  acres  at  Maricopa. 

In  the  fore  part  of  this  same  Exhibit  1  Mr.  Code  ^ves  reasons  why 
land  should  be  retained  by  the  Government  for  the  Indians  at  the 
points  specified,  namely,  because  they  are  of  great  value  on  account 
of  the  constant  supply  of  natural  gravity  water  flowing  there  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  suflBcient  to  irrigate  all  the  area  of  between  four 
and  five  thousand  acres  at  Gila  Crossing  and  1,000  acres  at  Maricopa, 
^hich  Code  proposed  at  that  time  should  be  reserved. 

That  was  m  1904.  .  Now,  in  1911,  it  is  suddenly  proposed,  without 
a  word  of  warning,  to  move  the  Indians  away  from  these  valuable 
points  of  agricultural  development  on  to  an  area  of  raw  land  to  be 
<vatered  by  pumps  at  the  other  end  of  the  reservation;  of  course, 
without  warning. 

Surreptitious  measures  have  been  the  rule  for  years  past  with 
regard  to  what  was  to  be  done  to  the  Pima  Indians,  as  a  reference  to 
Elxhibit  2,  which  is  part  of  a  letter  written  hy  Mr.  Code,  will  show. 
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Why  is  this  sudden  change  made  ? 

Answer. — In  1904  there  were  no  white  settlers  at  or  near  tii 
village  or  district  of  Gila  Crossing,  and  the  Indians  were  being  k 
comfortably  alone  because  nobody  wanted  their  land  at  that  tiiB& 
Hence  Mr.  Code's  proposal  to  allot  them  there. 

The  reason  why  no  white  settlers  were  near  the  village  of  Gk  | 
Crossing  in  1904  was  because  the  Indians  had  appropriated  all  tin 
available  constant  water  supply  that  could  be  obtamea  from  the  Gh 
River  at  that  point  and  were  usin^  the  same  on  their  reservation,  ani 
there  was  as  yet  no  prospect  of  obtaining  water  for  this  land  out  of 
the  Salt  River  because  tne  construction  of  the  Roosevelt  Reserroj- 
had  not  been  assured.  Besides,  there  was  not  the  rush  for  lai^ 
around  Phoenix  at  that  time  (1904)  that  has  since  occurred. 

But  now,  since  the  completion  of  the  Roosevelt  Reservoir,  it  b 
known  that  all  the  cultivable  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  i: 
Gila  Crossing  can  be  supplied  with  Salt  River  impounded  water,  ainl 
in  conseauence  this  land  has  become  of  much  speculative  value,  so 
that  all  tne  public  land  near  the  reservation  line  m  the  neighboihood 
of  Gila  Crossing  has  been  filed  on  by  white  homesteaders. 

The  whites  are  very  anxious  that  the  land  at  Gila  Crossing  t^ 
present  occupied  by  the  Indians  should  be  opened  to  settlement  ani 
are  only  waitmg  for  a  chance  to  rush  in. 

There  are  over  1,000  Indians,  according  to  oflScial  count,  at  the 
settlement  of  Gila  Crossing.  These  Indians  have  about  30  miles  cf 
canals,  and  Mr.  Code's  own  report  is  submitted  (Exhibit  1)  to  shov 
that  in  the  phenomenally  dry  season  (Code's  own  words)  of  19W 
there  were  1,500  inches  of  seepage  water  available  at  the  Indian 
settlement  of  Gila  Crossing.    Code  ought  to  know. 

The  following  pertinent  question  may  appropriately  be  asked:  'K 
1,500  inches  of  water  flow  constantly  at  Gila  Crossing  by  force  of 
gravity  sufficient,  as  Mr.  Code  says,  to  irrigate  between  four  and  fire 
thousand  acres,  and  this  also,  according  to  Code's  report,  in  the 
phenomenally  dry  season  of  June,  1904  (see  Exhibit  1;,  why  does 
Mr.  Code  want  the  Indians  to  abandon  that  much  water  in  order  to 
get  a  similar  amount  of  pumped  water  from  the  wells  at  San  Tan! 

Code  claims  the  maximum  output  of  each  well  to  be  250  miners 
inches  of  water.  This  estimate  is  undoubtedly  too  high.  Whateyer 
the  output  may  be  theoretically,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  as  much  as  200 
inches  of  water  will  reach  the  Indians'  fields  after  it  has  been  d^ 
tributed  through  th^  laterals.  Every  farmer  knows  the  loss  sustained 
by  seepage  into  the  ground  and  evaporation  as  the  water  passes 
through  tne  ditches  in  Arizona  during  the  summer  months. 

However,  allowing  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  this  250  inch© 
of  water  does  really  reach  the  Indians'  fields  after  being  distribut^l 
through  the  ditches^  Mr.  Code's  estimate  of  1,500  inches  of  seepp 
water  at  Gila  Crossmg  would  be  equal  to  the  output  of  six  weik 
Add  to  this  the  water  supply  of  the  Maricopas  below  Gila  Crossii^ 
on  the  Pima  Reservation,  assured  from  the  Salt  River,  sufficient,  is 
Mr.  Code  says,  to  irrigate  about  1,000  acres,  equal  to  the  output  of  at 
least  one  more  well,  and  the  result  is  that  the  amount  of  natural  water 
flowing  by  gravity  assured  to  the  two  villages  of  Gila  Cn^sing  and 
Maricopa  equals  the  output  of  at  least  seven  wells. 

The  cost  of     well  is  said  to  be,  approximately,  $10,000. 

Thus  this  output  of  water,  equal  in  volume  to  a  stream  covering 
6,000  acres  of  land,  from  wells,  according  to  Code's  own  estimate. 
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would  be  worth  the  cost  of  seven  weDs  at  about  $10,000  per  well,  or, 
approxiinately,  $70,000 — a  very  nice  snap  for  the  whites,  without 
counting  the  land  and  improvements. 

However,  it  is  stated  that  even  with  this  assured  water  supply  there 
is  not  enough  water  at  Gila  Crossing  for  purposes  of  urination. 
This  is  imdoubtedly  true,  and  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  seldom  or 
never  enough  water  for  irrigation  purposes  anywhere,  even  under 
the  reclamation  system. 

That  this  natural  supply  of  assured  water  at  Gila  Crossing  could 
be  augmented  by  means  of  pumped  water  there  is  no  doubt,  nor  is 
there  any  doubt  as  to  the  feasibiUty  of  extending  the  transmission 
Une  to  Gila  Crossing.  But  the  cost  is  said  to  be  prohibitive — as 
much  as  $4,000  per  mile,  it  has  been  stated.  This  is  obviouslv  not 
true,  and  certain  officials  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  who  should 
and  doubtless  do  know,  and  whose  names  can  be  given,  state  that  the 
transmission  line  can  be  installed  at  a  cost  of  $1,700  per  mile. 

This  estimate  is  nearer  the  truth,  as  will  be  apparent  when  it  b 
known  that  the  cost  of  the  40-foot  towers  which  are  used  in  con- 
structing the  transmission  line  strung  between  them  cost  but  $50 
apiece  laid  down  at  Mesa,  Ariz.,  and  the  transmission  wire  is  No.  6 
cable,  composed  of  three  strands  of  hard  drawn  copper  wire,  twisted 
together. 

There  are  16  of  the  said  towers  to  the  mile,  and  three  strings  of  the 
said  three-ply  wire  used  between  the  said  towers. 

In  taking  this  line  down  to  Gila  Crossing,  a  transformer  station 
would  be  required  midway  between  the  end  of  the  present  power 
line  as  far  as  it  is  now  completed  and  the  terminus  at  Gila  Crossing. 

Allowing  the  cost  of  this  transformer  station  to  be  $30,000  and  the 
cost  of  the  transmission  line  alone  to  be  $1,700  per  mile  for  25  miles, 
this  being  about  the  distance  from  the  end  of  the  present  power 
line  to  Gfla  Crossing,  amounting  to  $42,500,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
total  cost  of  such  transmission  fine  would  aggregate,  approximately, 
$70,000.  The  supply  of  gravity  water  at  Gila  Crossing  and  at  the 
Maricopa  village  some  miles  below  it,  which  supply  it  is  proposed  the 
Indians  should  aban<  on  in  favor  of  pumped  water  at  ^an  Tan,  has 
been  shown,  according  to  Mr.  Code's  figures,  to  be  equal  to  the  out- 
put of  seven  wells,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $70,000,  for  which  a  trans- 
mission line  might  be  installed  to  Gila  Crossing. 

Seeing  that  it  would  cost  approximately  $70,000  to  get  as  much 
pumped  water  at  San  Tan  as  now  is  running  at  Gila  Crossing  by 
force  of  gravity,  why  not  expend  this  amoimt  or  money  on  an  electric 
transmission  Ime  and  augment  the  natural  supply  of  water  at  Gila 
Crossing  with  three  or  four  wells,  seeing  that  this  additional  supplv 
would  cost  no  more  to  pump  there  than  at  San  Tan.  Another  acf- 
vantage,  amountiujg  in  a  few  years  to  big  figures,  would  bo  that  there 
would  be  no  electricity  to  buy  at  a  cost  of  nearly  1  cent  per  kilowal  t 
hour  for  this  natural  gravity  water  nor  any  maintenance  charges  to 
keep  up  for  the  seven  wells  that  would  be  required  to  produce  an 
equal  flow  at  San  Tan.  Moreover,  in  the  case  or  pumped  water,  there 
is  always  danger  of  the  permanent  water  plaiie  of  the  country  being 
lowered  below  the  dept  i  of  the  weUs  from  various  causes,  thus  neces- 
sitating the  deepening  of  the  wells  at  great  additional  expense,  and 
perhaps  at  a  very  critical  time  for  growing  crops. 
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That  this  is  not  a  delusion  is  seen  by  reference  to  a  letter  writteo 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  Mr.  Code  under  date  of  December 
2,  1904. 

On  March  3,  1904,  the  water  level  in  all  the  bored  wells  stood  22  inches  below  the 
concrete  floor  of  our  tunnel.  This  measurement  was  made  at  a  time  when  the  pump 
had  not  been  operating  for  several  days,  hence  tlie  level  was  assumed  as  normtl 
On  October  21,  1904  ♦  ♦  *  1  found  the  normal  water  level  to  be  31  inches  below 
floor  of  tunnel.  This  latter  measurement  showed  a  lowering  of  the  water  plane  of  § 
inches  since  last  March.    ♦    ♦    * 

This  year,  1911.  the  permanent  water  plane  of  the  country  id 
which  the  said  wells  are  situated  is  6  feet  lower  than  it  was  at  the 
time  the  wells  were  first  started  in  1904,  and  if  it  should  still  continue 
to  increase  in  depth  the  situation  will  become  not  only  critical  but 
alarming. 

These  data  are  merely  given  to  show  that  the  plan  to  extend  the 
transmission  line  to  Gua  Crossing  would  not  be  impracticable,  as 
has  been  stated,  nor  attended  with  any  more  expense  than  a  system 
of  wells  to  take  the  place  of  a  natural  gravity  water  supply  such  as 
there  is  at  that  point.  Indeed,  such  a  plan  would  be  attended  with 
not  only  less  expense,  but  greater  advantages. 

The  people  at  Gila  Crossing  have  enough  assured  water  already 
to  supply  a  large  part  of  their  acreage  and  would  be  better  off  as 
well  as  better  pleased  to  be  left  alone  by  the  Government  rather  than 
to  be  removed  from  their  present  homes  onto  a  raw  land  supplied 
with  water  from  pumps,  which  is  not  good  water,  though  it  ma^ 
serve  when  augmented  with  much  muddy  flood  water,  wid  in  this 
way  only  be  free  from  the  injurious  effects  on  the  land  of  pumped 
water  alone. 

Here  is  yet  another  pertinent  question:  Seeing  that  it  is  proposed 
by  the  Government  in  their  letter  from  the  Indian  Office  to  Allotting 
Agent  Charles  E.  Roblin,  under  date  of  April  29,  1911,  to  allot  afl 
the  Indians  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  at  San  Tan,  why  was  not 
water  instead  of  electricity  bought  for  them  ?  Water,  not  electricity, 
seeing  that  such  water  can  be  deUvered  from  the  reservoir  to  the 
reservation  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  at  different  points.  Such 
water  is  being  distributed  to  the  Maricopas  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  Gila  Reservation,  sufficient,  as 
Mr.  Code  says,  to  irrigate  1,000  acres  (see  Exhibit  1),  wid  the  whites 
are  only  waiting  the  time  when  Gila  Crossing  shall  be  opened  to  set- 
tlement to  snread  Salt  River  impounded  water  over  what  is  still  the 
Indians*  land.  The  Maricopas  get  their  Salt  River  impounded  water 
by  court  decision.  The  Reclamation  Service,  under  Mr.  Code,  would 
doubtless  have  preferred  them  to  have  pumped  water,  although  such 
acreage  of  land  in  the  Gila  Valley  as  the  Government  has  supplied 
with  pumped  water  is  assessed  at  the  enormous  rate  of  nearly  $50 
per  acre  i  common  with  the  acreage  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  which 
draws  water  from  the  Roosevelt  Reservoir. 

Tlie  difference  is  that  the  whites  get  the  natural  flow  of  good  river 
water  and  the  Indians  ^et  the  electricity. 

It  was  stated  at  the  time  that  this  deal  was  first  proposed  that  the 
Roosevelt  water  could  not  be  gotten  across  the  Gila  River  for  the 
reservation  to  water  the  south  side  of  it,  while  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  quite  easy  to  extend  the  transmission  line  and  so  secure  power  to 
supply  both  sides  of  the  reservation  land  along  the  river  with  a  con- 
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stant  water  supply.  Why,  then,  is  the  transmission  line  not  now  to 
be  extended  ? 

Why  is  only  a  small  area  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  to  be 
watered  with  electrically  developed  water,  when,  if  the  Govern- 
ment's plan  were  that  all  the  Indians  be  moved  onto  such  small  area 
on  the  north  side,  ^avity  water  could  have  been  secured  for  the 
same?  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  whites  want  the  land  at  Gila 
Crossing  and  are  determined  to  have  it  at  any  cost  and  by  any  means. 
And  the  means  being  at  present  employed  is  to  delude  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  the  aid  of  some  unscrupulous  officials,  into  believing 
what  is  not  true  against  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  and  to  use  the 
Grovemment  as  a  cat's-paw  to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for 
the  land  jabbers. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  Casa  Blanca  Indians  located  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river. 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  extending  the  transmission 
line  to  Gila  Crossing,  why  is  it  that  the  proposed  nine  wells  which 
were  to  have  been  sunk  at  Casa  Blanca  will  not  now  be  put  there, 
but  the  plan  abandoned,  and  the  Indians  living  at  that  village  be 
required  to  move  away  onto  a  piece  of  raw  land  miles  distant  up  the 
river? 

The  question  is  the  more  pertinent  because  the  end  of  the 
transmission  line  is  only  about  4  miles  from  Casa  Blanca  and  headed 
directly  toward  that  place,  and  a  point  has  already  been  determined 
upon  by  the  Reclamation  Service  people  from  which  the  line  may  be 
slung  across  the  river.  The  cost  will  be  no  more  than  the  actual  4 
miles  of  transmission  line,  as  no  transforming  station  will  be  re- 
quired. 

Is  it  to  accommodate  contemplated  future  white  settlers  that  the 

Eower  line  has  been  left  located  so  invitingly  opposite  Casa  Blanca? 
>o  the  whites  intend  to  use  the  Government  m  tnis  case  also  to  get  for 
them  this  extremelv  desirable  territory  which  the  Indians  have 
farmed  and  irrigatea  with  fertilizing  water  for  centuries,  and  where 
the  Spanish  conquerors  first  found  them,  until  the  land  has  become 
as  ricn  as  the  Nile  Valley  and  silt  and  humus  have  been  deposited  in 
places  to  a  depth  of  several  feet?    And  please  note  the  following: 

The  Government  has  bought  1,000  horsepower  of  electricity  for 
the  Pima  Indians.  The  motor  with  which  each  well  is  equipped  can 
consume  but  45  horsepower  as  its  maximiun,  and  no  pump  can  be 
supplied  with  more. 

At  present  there  are  but  10  wells  constructed  or  in  process  of  con- 
struction, and  3  more  are  contemplated  at  present.  It  is  claimed 
that  these  13  weUs  will  supply  20,000  acres  with  assured  water  per- 

f)etually,  which  area  is  all  tne  Government  expects  to  assure  a  supply 
or  so  far  as  the  Pima  Indians  are  concerned. 

Now,  how  much  of  the  1,000  horsepower  of  electricity  contracted 
for  by  the  Government  for  the  Indians  will  these  13  wells  consume? 
Forty-five  horsepower  for  13  wells  equals  585  horsepower,  or  a  little 
more  than  half  of  the  supply  that  has  been  contracted  for. 

It  is  planned  to  use  150  horsepower  at  Sacaton  Agency,  but  since 
the  Indians'  lands  will  get  no  benefit  from  this  expenditure  it  should 
not  be  charged  up  against  them.  Where  is  the  four  hundred  and 
odd  horsepower  of  electricity  not  used  going  to  be  expended?    This, 
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allowing  for  some  loss,  would  be  sufficient  to  run  some  eight  moR 
pumps. 

Again,  why  has  the  original  scheme,  thought  to  have  been  defi- 
nitely settled,  to  equip  the  settlement  of  Casa  Blanca  with  nine  welk, 
been  suddenly  abandoned  and  the  number  of  wells  now  contemplated, 
in  addition  to  those  completed  or  in  process  of  completion,  been  cut 
down  to  three,  all  of  which  are  to  be  drilled  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  at  San  Tan,  to  irrigate  raw  land? 

The  whites  will  know  just  how  much  electricity  there  is  to  spaie 
and  just  how  to  get  it  across  the  Gila  River  after  they  get  possession 
of  the  Ctusa  Blanca  land.  If  it  be  said  that  more  pumps  wiU  be  in- 
stalled at  San  Tan,  so  as  to  use  up  the  balance  of  the  horsepower  con- 
tracted for  in  the  interest  of  the  Indians,  that  is  not  a  good  or  just 
proposition,  because  the  area  of  old  cultivated  land  which  may  be 
watered  from  wells  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  at  San  Tan  is  i 
compa-rativelj^  narrow  strip,  and  only  a  limited  amoimt  of  water 
could  be  distributed  effectively  over  such  an  area. 

Crops  on  raw  land  are  poor  at  first  and  need  very  frequent  irriga- 
tion. 

But  at  Casa  Blanca  is  some  of  the  richest  and  oldest  cultivated 
land  in  America,  which  might  be  watered  to  the  greatest  advantage 
by  means  of  wells  to  augment  the  natural  supply  of  gravity  flood 
water,  from  which  well  water  might  be  raised  with  some  of  the  elec- 
tricity, of  wliich  they  have  so  great  a  surplus. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  a  perusal  of  some  of  Mr.  Code's  former 
letters,  and  especially  Exhibits  1,  3,  and  4,  that  the  sale  of  the  west 
half  of  the  Gila  Kiver  Reservation  is  contemplated,  and  the  present 
move  to  allot  the  heads  of  famiUes,  with  their  wives,  and  rush  all 
the  Indians  up  to  one  small  comer  of  the  reservation  is  an  organized 
effort  on  the  part  of  some  unscrupulous  schemers  to  accomplish  t 
nefarious  project,  while  blinding  the  Government  to  the  true  facts. 

This  is  the  more  apparent  because  the  Pimas  have  never  been  con- 
sulted with  in  regard  to  the  proposed  exchange  of  land  for  pumped 
water,  nor  in  regard  to  moving  them  away  from  their  present  homes, 
but  the  (iovemment's  plans  for  them  have  always  been  kept  up  some- 
body's sleeve  so  that  no  man  not  in  the  secret  had  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  just  what  it  was  proposed  to  do.  Note  the  following 
by  Code  (Exhibit  2): 

Any  move  which  would  load  those  Indians  to  think  that  the  reeervation  waa  to  be 
finally  allottod  and  the  surplus  lands  thrown  open  wiU  result  in  much  peiturbatioo 
and  disoontoni  on  thoir  part  and  have  a  serious  effect  in  successfully  locating  them 
under  the  contemplaud  system 

No  wonder  that  the  Indians  would  be  "perturbed"  at  such  a 
proposition.  These  Indians  have  never  taken  up  arms  or  killed  any 
white  people.  Why  were  they  not  consulted  before  this  scheme  was 
hatched  out? 

Besides,  under  the  latest  plan  to  allot  the  Pimas  all  at  San  Tan» 
nothino^  is  said  any  more  about  the  5,000  acres  to  be  reserved  at 
(iila  Crossing  with  the  1,100  inches  of  water  or  the  1,500  acres  to 
be  reserved  at  Maricopa  with  Salt  River  impounded  water  sufficient 
to  irrigate  1 ,000  acres.  That  has  now  become  too  valuable  to  leave  to 
Indians. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  new  part  of  the  subject. 
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Why  should  180,000  acres  of  the  Pimas'  territory  be  required  in 
exchange  for  the  pumping  project  recommended  by  Code,  of  wliich 
the  cost  was  to  be  m  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000  ?  This  would 
mean  less  than  $3  per  acre  for  land  on  which  the  mesauitc  timber 
alone  should  be  worth  that  amount  and  still  leave  the  land.  Raw 
land  at  the  white  settlements  along  the  Gila  River  can  not  be  bought 
for  less  than  $75  per  acre,  and  for  land  set  to  alfalfa  at  Buckeye,  a 
wliite  settlement  some  20  miles  below  Gila  Crossing,  a  price  of  from  * 
$100  to  $200  per  acre  is  asked  and  obtained. 

Before  the  Indians  are  required  to  surrender  any  land,  if  ever 
they  are  required  to  surrender  any,  a  competent  estimate  of  the  land 
to  be  surrendered  should  be  made  by  the  Government,  so  that  the 
value  of  improved  land,  unimproved*  land,  timber,  and  other  values 
could  be  ascertained,  and  not  a  haphazard  lumping  off  of  a  huge 
area  be  permitted  without  any  valuation  at  all. 

But  Mr.  Code  does  not  ask  for  any  valuation  to  be  made  of  the 
land  he  proposes  to  have  the  Government  "exchange''  for  a  pumping 
plant.  Probably,  as  he  is  not  an  ignoramus,  he  knows  the  value  of 
the  said  land  too  well.  Others  do  if  he  does  not,  and  none  better 
than  the  Pimas  themselves,  who  have  been  required  to  give  it  up. 

And  if  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  such  scheme  in  view,  why  the 
letter  to  Roblin  ?  Why  the  plan  to  push  the  Indians  off  their  JFarms 
on  this  west  half  of  the  reservation  ?  Why  the  frantic  haste  to  allot 
the  land  under  the  wells  when  there  is  not  one-fourth  enough  of  said 
land  to  go  around  ? 

It  is  stated  in  the  letter  of  the  Indian  Office  to  Allotting  Agent 
Charles  E.  Roblin,  under  date  of  April  29,  1911,  that— 

The  office  does  not  deny  the  right  *  ♦  *  minor  children  to  allotments  of 
irrigable  lands,  but  that  it  is  its  intention,  unless  future  developments  shall  cause 
Auch  oourHe  to  be  impracticable,  to  bring  sufficient  irrigable  land  within  the  reserva- 
tion under  ditch  to  afford  allotments  *  *  *  of  at  least  5  acres  *  *  *  to  all 
members  of  the  tribe. 

Unless  such  course  be  impracticable.  It  is  manifestly  impracti- 
cable alreadv  to  allot  the  heads  of  families,  the  breadwinners,  on 
one  side  of  the  river  and  the  children  on  the  other  for  reasons  wnich 
ran  be  given,  and  if  the  allotments  are  not  to  be  made  on  the  other 
dde  of  the  river  (the  south  side  at  Casa  Blanca),  where  it  was  pro- 
posed to  put  down  nine  wells,  and  to  within  4  miles  of  where  the 
transmission  line  has  been  extended,  why  are  not  whole  famib'os 
allotted  together  at  San  Tan  until  all  that  land  has  been  allotted, 
instead  of  only  the  heads  of  families  and  their  wives? 

The  specious  contention  is  put  forth  that  minor  children  would 
not  make  ''actual"  use  of  their  allotments  by  reason  of  their  age. 
What,  then,  would  be  the  result  of  the  present  plan  in  the  case  of  a 
famDy  of  10?    There  are  many  large  families. 

Are  these  all  to  subsist  on  the  meager  product  of  10  acres  because 
the  children  could  not  make  ''actual  use'*  of  their  allotments? 
Could  not  the  head  of  the  family  use  these  allotments  for  them  ? 

Some  of  these  Indians  have  as  much  as  60  acres  under  cultivation 
now.  A  family  of  10,  be  it  stated,  can  not  make  a  livelihood  on  10 
acres  of  wheat  or  barley,  which  are  the  crops  at  present  mostly  grown 
on  the  reservation,  nor  yet  could  they  make  a  Uving  on  10  acres  of 
alfalfa,  which  is  the  white  man's  chief  crop  in  Arizona.     The  Gov- 
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erni  \oi\t  seems  willing,  even  anxious,  in  the  case  of  the  Indians,  to 
believe  the  glowing  reports  of  real-estate  agents. 

Would  it  not  be  manifestly  impracticable  to  allot  the  heads  of 
families  on  one  side  of  a  river  like  the  Gila  and  the  children  on  the 
other  side,  where  the  old  and  good  land  under  cultivation  at  Casa 
Blanca  is  located,  and  which  it  was  orignally  proposed  to  allot  the 
Indians,  when  several  miles  of  territory  would  separate  the  different 
allotments,  besides  a  roaring  river  in  flood  during  tne  summer  months, 
over  which  river  there  Is  no  bridge,  and  this  at  a  time  when  crops 
need  daily  attention  ? 

Of  course  it  will  be  found  ''impracticable."  The  whites  will  see 
to  that  after  they  have  settled  there.  Why  is  the  future  tense  made 
use  of,  as  though  it  were  not  already  impracticable,  as  Mr.  Code  verr 
well  knows. 

The  Indians  were  satisfied  with  the  plan  of  allotment  as  proposed 
and  outlined  by  Mr.  Carl  Gunderson,  ex-chief  allotting  agent,  and  are 
entirely  opposed  to  the  present  deep-laid  scheme  for  their  removal, 
in  regard  to  which  it  is  believed  the  Government  does  not  know  the 
true  facts. 

But  why  are  the  Pimas  without  water  at  all?  For  years  they 
have  begged  the  Government,  through  its  agents,  to  restrain  the 
whites  above  them  from  shutting  off  the  water  which  by  prior  right 
belongs  to  the  Indians  after  the  river  goes  below  a  certain  flow,  but 
nothing  has  been  done.  The  river  water  which  the  Indians  origi- 
nally had  has  been  stolen  away  from  them  and  now  they  are  asked 
to  buy  it  back. 

Here  are  the  figures :  The  acreage  of  land  in  the  Gila  River  Valley 
forming  part  of  the  reservation,  on  which  the  Government  ha< 
allowed  itself  to  be  assessed  at  the  rate  of  over  $45  per  acre  for  the 
Indians,  not  for  water,  but  for  the  right  to  buy  electricity,  embraces 
approximately  20,000  acres.  This  means  a  total  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  $900,000,  to  which  must  still  be  added  an  additional  cost 
of  $500,000  or  more,  according  to  Mr.  Code's  estimate,  for  wells, 
pumping  plants,  and  power  lines.  But  Mr.  Code  knows  that  it  is 
costing  the  Government  twice  what  was  contemplated  in  the  first 
place  when  the  plan  of  reclamation  bv  means  of  pumps  was  pro- 
posed, so  that  $500,000  additional  must  be  added  to  the  first  $500,000, 
making  an  aggregate  of  some  $2,000,000.  The  Inc  iaas  are  to  be 
made  to  pav  tnis  amount  to  the  Government,  or  a  large  portion  of 
it,  for  supplying  them  with  a  wretched  substitute  of  pumped  water 
for  what  was  originally  theirs,  and  of  which  they  were  plundered 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Government,  despite  their  protests  and 
earnest  appeals. 

Among  other  strange  things  there  is  a  huge  flood-water  canal  built 
along  the  line  of  country  occupied  by  the  wells  for  the  purpose  of 
augmenting  their  supply  or  of  dispensing  \vith  it  altogetlier  when- 
ever the  river  Ls  in  flood.  But  the  Pimas  are  able  to  get  as  much 
flood  water  as  they  require  through  their  old  canals.  Why  should 
this  new  canal  have  been  made  of  such  colossal  size  for  so  limited 
an  area  as  it  is  pro])osed  to  reclaim  under  the  wells  ? 

And  why  should  the  canal  fork  into  two  branches  near  a  point 
where  the  transmission  line  ends — a  large  branch  and  a  small  one! 
And  why  should  the  large  branch  be  directed  right  straight  for 
the  Chandler  ranch  of  31,000  acres  adjoining  the  reservation,  and 
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the  small  branch  be  directed  toward  the  future  new  farms  of  the 
Indians  which  it  is  proposed  they  shall  be  compelled  to  make  for 
themselves  after  their  removal  has  been  effected  ? 

The  Chandler  ranch  spoken  of  is  comprised  of  land,  most  of  which 
was  obtained  from  the  Government  by  fraudulent  land  entries. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Roosevelt  reclamation  project  only  160  acres 
of  tnis  ranch  can  be  supplied  with  water  from  the  Roosevelt  Reser- 
voir, this  area  being  the  maximum  that  a  single  individual  is  aUowed 
to  buy. 

It  thus  becomes  imperative  that  water  be  secured  for  this  ranch 
from  some  other  source  of  supply.  There  is  no  source  of  supply  on 
the  Salt  River,  but  what  so  Dandy  as  the  great  flood-water  canal 
running  through  the  reservation,  destined  supposedly  to  supplj' 
water  to  the  f  imas — a  canal  big  enough  to  drown  out  the  wnole 
Pima  population. 

The  canal  would  have  to  be  extended  only  a  few  miles  to  reach 
the  Chandler  ranch,  and  more  than  that  it  could  water  a  large  part 
of  that  portion  of  the  reservation  which  it  is  recommended  be  thrown 
open  to  settlement. 

There  is  another  fact  which  must  not  be  overlooked:  A  series  of 

Eower  stations  is  being  put  up  bv  the  Reclamation  Service  on  this 
handler  ranch.  Anybody  wno  knows  anything  at  all  about  water 
in  Arizona  knows  that  pumped  water  is  worthless  without  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  muddy  river  water  mixed  with  quantities  of  silt  and 
vegetable  matter  to  overcome  the  injurious  effect  of  the  alkali  coh- 
tamed  in  the  well  water. 

Unless  the  Chandler  ranch  can  secure  flood  water  from  some  source 
the  huge  electric  power  plants  now  being  constructed  there  will  be  of 
no  utihty.  Be  it  noted  again  that  the  large  fork  of  the  great  flood- 
water  canal  on  th^  Pima  Reservation  is  headed  direct  for  this  Chan- 
dler ranch. 

The  thing  to  be  done  is  to  prevent  any  more  wells  going  down  at 
San  Tan,  because  if  this  scheme  is  carriea  out  it  will  be  said  that  the 
Indians  will  have  to  move,  because  the  wells  are  already  there,  and 
the  Indians  will  have  to  use  them. 

This  would  be  an  immediate  prelude  to  the  complete  appropriation 
by  the  whites  of  all  the  water  sources  of  value  which  the  rimas  have 
Idft  to  them. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  April  29,  1911. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Roblin, 

Special  Allotting  Agent,  Scottsdale,  Ariz, 
Sm:  The  attention  of  the  ofl[ice  has  been  invited  to  the  fact  that  at 
this  time  there  are  but  12,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  within  the  GUa 
River  Reservation  which  have  been  brought  under  ditch  and  sup- 
plied with  water  for  irrigation  purposes.  The  irrigation  system  as 
now  completed  is  supplied  by  pumping  water  from  seven  wells.  But 
little  use  has  yet  been  maae  by  these  Indians  of  the  pump-water 
supply  that  has  been  available  during  the  last  year,  because  of  a 
prejudice  in  their  minds,  based  on  repeated  statements  made  by 
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parties  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  water  is  not  fit  for  irrigation, 
and  that  it  contains  minerals  which  will  ruin  their  lands. 

Although  in  the  future  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  irrigable  land 
within  the  Gila  River  Reservation  to  at  least  20^000  acres,  at  the 

5 resent  time  no  definite  plan  or  date  for  such  increase  has  been 
etermined  upon.  The  last  census  of  the  Indians  within  the  Gilt 
River  Reservation  shows  approximately  4,000  members,  and  ipirh^ 
tlio  entire  irrigable  area  of  20,000  acres  is  placed  under  water  there 
would  be  sufficient  irrigable  land  under  ditch  to  give  each  Indian  5 
acres  of  irrigable  land  with  assured  water  rights. 

Section  17  of  the  act  of  June  25,  1910,  provides  in  part: 

And  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  President  that  lands  on  any  Indian  reservation 
subject  to  allotment  by  authority  of  law  have  been  or  may  be  broueht  within  any 
irrigation  project,  he  may  cause  allotments  of  such  irrigable  lands  to  be  made  to  the 
IncTiana  entitled  thereto  in  such  areas  as  may  be  for  their  best  interests,  not  to  exceed, 
however,  40  acras  to  any  one  Indian,  and  such  irrigable  lands  shall  be  held  to  be  equal 
in  value  to  twice  the  number  of  acres  of  nonirrigable  land  and  four  timee  the  number 
of  acres  of  nonirrigable  grazing  land:  Provided j  That  the  remaining  area  to  which  any 
Indian  may  be  entitled  under  existing  law  after  he  shall  have  received  hia  propartion 
of  irrigable  land  on  the  basis  of  equalization  of  land  herein  established  may  be  allotted 
him  in  nonirrigable  agricultural  or  grazing  lands. 

It  is  apparent  under  this  act  that  each  of  the  4,000  Indians  on  the 
Gila  River  Reservation  is  entitled  under  the  above  act,  if  allotted  at 
this  time,  to  an  equal  share  in  the  12,000  acres  of  land  now  under 
water.  This  woula  mean  a  present  per  capita  allotment  of  3  acres 
of  land  and,  with  the  extension  of  the  irngation  system,  a  future 
allotment  of  2  acres  of  irrigable  land  additional. 

It  is  obvious  that  two  allotments  would  be  doubly  expensive.  It  is 
also  apparent  that  the  two  allotments  would  be  located  on  different 

Carts  of  the  reservation  and  their  agricultural  development  would 
e  extremely  difficult  in  the  case  of  a  single  man,  to  say  nothing  oC 
the  head  of  a  family  attempting  to  farm  not  only  his  own  allotments 
but  those  of  his  wife  and  children. 

The  office  believes,  therefore,  that  the  time  for  the  completion  of 
allotments  of  irrigable  lands  on  the  Gila  River  Reservation  has  not 
actually  arrived  and  wiU  not  arrive  until  the  amount  of  irrigable 
land  subject  to  allotment  can  be  absolutely  determined.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  irrigation  question  is  sufficiently  determined  for 
plans  to  be  laid  at  this  time  for  the  allotment  to  each  family  of  10 
acres  of  irrigable  land.  You  are  directed,  therefore,  to  survey  and 
lay  off  the  irrigable  lands  now  under  water  in  tracts  of  5  acres.  You 
will  then  permit  the  Indians  to  select,  and  you  will  allot  5-acre  tracts 
to  each  head  of  a  family  who  is  married,  and  to  the  wife  of  each  head 
of  a  family.  In  case  the  head  of  a  family  has  no  spouse  the  oldest 
member  of  the  family  should  be  allotted. 

If  any  available  irrigable  land  remains  after  these  allotments  are 
made  it  should  be  allotted  in  5-acre  tracts  to  single  males,  preference 
being  given  to  those  able  to  utilize  the  allotment.  The  rights  of  the 
unallotted  members  of  the  tribe,  who  will  be  for  the  most  part  minor 
children  who,  by  reason  of  their  age  at  this  time,  would  not  make 
actual  use  of  such  irrigable  lands  as  might  be  allotted  to  them,  can 
be  protected  at  a  later  date  by  allotments  from  irrigable  land  not  yet 
under  water.  The  matter  should  be  fully  explained  to  the  Indians 
in  order  that  they  may  understand  that  by  this  action  the  office  is  not 
denying  the  rights  oi  their  minor  children  to  allotments  of  irrigable 
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lands,  but  that  it  is  its  intention,  unless  future  developments  shall 
cause  such  course  to  be  impracticable,  to  bring  sufficient  irrigable 
land  within  the  reservation  under  ditch  to  afford  allotments  of  at 
least  5  acres  of  irrigable  land,  with  assured  water  rights,  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe.  These  instructions  are  amendatory  with  regard  to 
irrigated  lands  to  those  in  office  letter  of  November  14,  1910,  ap- 
proved by  the  department  November  15,  1910. 
Respectfully, 

R.  G.  Valentine,  Commissioner. 
Approved,  May  8,  191L 

Frank  Pierce, 
First  Assistant  Secretary. 


July  6,  1911. 
Honorable  Secbetary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  Quite  recently  the  attention  of  the  Indian  Bureau  has  been 
called  to  the  proposed  allotment  of  tracts  of  5  acres  of  irrigated  land 
to  each  head  of  a  family  and  to  each  male  member  of  the  Pima  Tribe 
of  Indians,  in  the  San  Tan  district  of  their  reservation  in  Arizona, 
as  contained  in  a  letter  of  instructions  to  Cliarles  E.  Koblin,  special 
alloting  a^ent,  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  dated  April  29,  1911,  and  approved 
by  Frankhn  Pierce,  Assistant  Secretary,  Mav  8,  1911. 

The  Pimas  claim  they  were  not  consulted  so  as  to  ascertain  their 
wishes  and  views  of  the  matter  which  is  of  so  vital  importance  to 
them,  and  it  is  admitted  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Code,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Irrigation  Service  for  the  Indian  Department,  that  such  is  the  case. 

On  behalf  of  the  Indians  and  their  friends  we  file  our  protest 
against  this  apparently  more  or  less  arbitrary  disposition  of  the 
Puna  estate,  ana  urge  that  no  further  action  be  taken  in  the  matter 
of  sinking  irrigation  wells  for  pumping  water  in  the  San  Tan  district 
of  the  reservation  witliout  first  su omitting  the  wliole  proposition  to 
the  Pima  Tribe  and  conferring  with  them  regarding  the  same. 

The  Pimas  were  the  first  settlers  along  the  Gila  Valley  and  were 
self-supporting  until  through  lack  of  care  by  tlie  Government  they 
were  roobed  of  the  use  of  nearly  all  the  water  of  the  Gila  River, 
which,  by  right,  was  theirs  to  use  under  the  law  of  prior  appropria- 
tion. They  nave  secured  the  most  fertile  lands  in  the  valley  of  the 
Gila,  at  Casa  Blanca,  Gila  Crossing,  and  elsewhere  south  of  the 
Gila  River. 

The  Indians  have  been  compelled  frequently  in  the  past  to  remon- 
strate against  the  proposed  action  of  the  Government  in  relation  to 
the  disposition  of  tlieir  lands.  May  1,  190S,  Hugli  Patten  and  Lewis 
D.  Nelson,  delegates  representing  their  tribe,  addressed  a  communi- 
cation to  your  office,  protesting  against  the  manner  of  allotting  their 
land  in  5-acre  tracts  as  contemplated  by  the  Reclamation  Service,  and 
gave  substantial  reasons  for  such  protest.  On  Mav  7,  following,  the 
Secretary  replied  to  their  appeal  and  stated  that  there  was  no  mten- 
tion  of  makmg  permanent  allotments  until  the  adaptability  of  well 
water  for  irrigation  had  been  demonstrated  b^'  experunents  and  not 
until  after  the  tribe  had  been  consulted  and  their  wishes  in  the  prem- 
ises considered.  Again,  during  the  year  1910,  the  Salt  River  Band  of 
Pimas  felt  constrained  to  invoke  the  aid  of  tlieir  friends  in  a  protest 
against  the  proposed  allotment  of  10  acres  of  grazing  lands  to  each 
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individual,  while  their  brethren  on  the  Gila  River  Reservation  were 
scheduled  to  receive  40  acres  for  grazing  purposes.  This  protest  was 
presented  to  the  Indian  Bureau  by  the  wnter  under  date  of  December 
22,  1910.  It  was  shown  in  that  case  that  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  had  not  been  carried  out,  and  that  the 
Salt  River  Band  had  not  been  coimseled  with.  The  error  was  there- 
upon corrected. 

As  stated,  the  Pimas  were  not  consulted,  they  claim,  regarding  this 
later  move  to  allot  in  the  San  Tan  district  to  neads  of  families,  and 
they  were  not  apprised  of  the  intentions  of  the  Government  in  the 
case  until  very  recently.  They  claim  they  are  opposed  to  the  plan 
outlined  which,  at  least,  indicates  the  settlement  of  their  whole  tribe, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  the  San  Tan  district  of  their  reservation,  and 
it  is  understood  that  to  carry  out  this  project  nine  wells  for  furnish- 
ing water  for  irrigation  have  already  been  completed  in  the  San  TaD 
district,  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  irrigate  10,000  acres  of  land,  and  the 
plans  have  been  formulated  for  sinking  other  wells  in  the  near  future 
which,  when  completed,  will  provide  sufficient  well  water  to  inigaU 
about  12,000  acres,  it  is  estimated. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  present  year  Inspector  Carl  Gun- 
derson  presented  to  the  Pimas  in  council  a  program  of  allotment  of 
their  lands  believed  to  have  been  acceptable  to  them,  and  which  they 
claim  did  not  embrace  any  such  plan  of  allotment  as  outlined  by  the 
Indian  Office  in  its  letter  of  instructions  of  April  29  last  to  Allottiiig 
Agent  RobUn,  providing  for  the  sinking  of  wells  exclusively  in  tiit 
San  Tan  district. 

It  is  feared  that  the  needlessly  extensive  dimensions  (so  far  as 
Pima  interests  are  concerned)  of  the  flood-water  canal  already  con- 
structed on  the  north  side  of  the  Gila  River  are  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Pimas,  nor,  indeed,  in  their  exclusive  interest.  The 
direction  of  the  main  channel  of  this  canal  toward  the  notorious 
Chandler  ranch,  located  outside  the  limits  of  the  Pima  Reservation, 
is  of  a  foreboding  nature  to  the  Indians,  who  have  not  felt  that  their 
best  lands  are  located  in  that  direction,  and  where  but  slight  settle- 
ment has  been  made  by  them  heretofore;  the  statement  is  made  in 
this  connection  that  large  sums  of  money  are  being  expended  on  the 
Chandler  ranch  for  electrical  works  for  irrigating  purposes,  which 
would  seem  to  be  unnecessair  unless  advantage  is  expected  to  be  taken 
of  the  flood  waters  of  the  Gila  River  coming  tnrough  this  canal  within 
the  reservation,  which  has  been,  presumably,  constructed  for  Indian 
uses. 

The  population  of  the  Pima  Tribe  aggregates  about  4,000  persons, 
650  being  resident  in  the  San  Tan  distnct  and  134  in  lower  San  Tan 
and  Stotonic  districts.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  population  are  located  in  the  section  of  the  reservation 
where  the  wells  are  being  constructed.  The  San  Tan  district  is 
located  north  of  the  Gila  River,  while  on  the  other  hand  Casa  Blanca, 
Gila  Crossing,  and  other  populous  districts  are  located  south  of  that 
stream,  and  during  periods  of  high  water  in  the  river,  which  often 
continue  for  several  weeks  during  planting  season,  the  river  is  dan- 
gerous for  crossing  and  constitutes  an  almost  impassable  barrier  be- 
tween these  Indian  settlements. 

If  the  proposition  to  allot  heads  of  families  of  all  the  tribe,  no 
matter  where  now  located,  at  San  Tan,  is  carried  out,  nearly  every 
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family  in  the  tribe  will  of  necessity  be  separated,  the  parents  allotted 
at  San  Tan,  the  children  at  vanous  and  distant  points  across  this 
dangerous  stream;  this  must  be  the  logical  conclusion,  unless  we 
proceed  on  the  theory  that  it  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  those  con- 
nected with  this  matter  to  gather  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  in 
one  settlement  around  the  San  Tan  district. 

The  population  of  the  Casa  Blanca  district  is  said  to  be  about  800 
persons,  and  the  Pimas  claim  this  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  sections 
of  their  entire  reservation,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  Pima 
is  a  competent  judge  of  land  ana  water  values.  It  is  stated,  fur- 
<:hermore,  that  the  San  Tan  district  does  not  possess  so  desirable 
lands  as  Casa  Blanca  and  other  settlements  which  are  located  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Gila  River. 

It  would  seem  to  be  very  harsh  treatment  to  take  such  action  as 
will,  in  effect,  forcibly  remove  the  Casa  Blanca  and  other  settlements 
of  Pimas  from  their  ancestral  homes  comprisirig  the  better  lands  of 
the  entire  reservation.  While  Eng'neer  Code  claims  that  it  is  not 
the  intention  to  remove  the  1,200  Pimas  from  their  homes  around 
Gila  Crossing,  in  view  of  all  that  has  been  stated  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  it  may  later  develop  that  this  will  be  urged  as  advis- 
able and  more  especially  so  if  additional  wells  are  permitted  to  be 
sunk  in  the  San  Tan  district. 

While  the  earlier  estimates  were  of  a  larger  acreage,  it  is  now 
stated  by  Mr.  Code  that  about  7,000  acres  may  be  provided  with 
well  water  from  the  nine  wells  already  constructed.  This  is  more 
than  ample  for  the  Pimas  already  settled  in  the  San  Tan  district. 

This  latest  cause  for  apprehension  regarding  their  removal  to  San 
Tan  revives  the  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  rimas  that  it  may  be 
the  purpose  of  the  covetous  white  settlers  to  cause  the  Indians  to 
be  allotted  in  the  eastern  portion  of  their  reservation,  so  that  the 
lower  and  western  portion  will  be  available  for  settlement  by  out- 
siders, notwithstanaing  the  assurance  of  the  Government  that  no 
portion  of  their  reservation  should  be  sold,  but  that  in  addition  to 
the  10  acres  to  be  allotted,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  susceptible  of 
irrigation,  40  acres  of  grazing  land  will  be  selected  for  each  member 
of  the  tribe  along  the  Gila. 

We  are  assured  by  the  Land  Division  of  the  Indian  Bureau  that 
there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  that  bureau  to  remove  any  of  the 
Indians  from  their  present  homes,  but  from  the  conditions  as  pre- 
sented herein  we  are  led  to  feel  that  there  is  a  very  grave  danger  that 
the  Indian  Bureau  may  be  led  into  adopting  a  policy,  unconsciously, 
from  which  it  wiQ  be  difficult  to  withdraw  when  more  of  the  facts 
are  open  to  the  public  gaze.  In  view  of  this  claim  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  not  to  disturb  the  present  homes  of  the  Pimas,  and  the  ap- 
parently dangerous  policy  being  pursued  in  relation  to  the  sinking 
of  wells  for  irrigation  in  the  San  Tan  district  alone,  it  is  due  to  that 
bureaU;  to  the  Indians,  and  the  public  that  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
statement  should  be  made  of  the  matter  after  the  Punas  have  been 
heard. 

Very  much  more  might  be  said  in  opposition  to  this  plan  to  sink 
all  wells  in  the  San  Tan  district  and  to  abandon  the  idea  of  providing 
nine  wells  in  the  Casa  Blanca  settlement,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
electrical- transmission  line  is  now  within  3  miles  of  the  Casa  Blanca 
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lands  and  may  be  a  shorter  distance  when  the  transmission  line  if 
extended  to  Sacaton  Agency,  as  contemplated. 

The  obvious  result  oi  this  plan  of  confining  the  establishment  of 
wells  in  the  San  Tan  district  will  be  to  compd  the  Casa  Blanca  and 
other  Indians  to  migrate  to  the  former  district,  after  which  the  open- 
ing of  the  remaining  lands  to  white  settlement  will  be  comparatively 
easy.  The  Indians  fear  this  condition  as  imminent  and,  with  their 
friends,  see  no  difference  in  the  final  result  between  this  and  the  more 
direct  compulsory  method  of  removal  at  the  outset,  which  will  be  in 
violation  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Government  toward  these  Indians. 
On  the  showing  made,  by  petition  of  the  Indians  to  the  Indian 
Bureau  and  the  statements  herein,  we  trust  that  you  will  immediately 
direct  that  before  any  additional  wells  are  established  at  San  Tan  a 
thorough  investigation  and  report  thereon  shall  be  made  to  you  by  i 
competent  ofRciS  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  irrigation  and  the 
needs  of  the  Pima  Indians  who  is  not  closely  connected  with  the 
Indian  Department  nor  the  Reclamation  Service,  and  that  instruc- 
tions shall  be  issued  in  such  connection  that  the  Pima  Indians,  the 
parties  most  deeply  interested,  shall  be  freely  and  fully  conferred 
with  in  the  matter,  in  the  interest  of  fair  play  and  justice  to  this 
tribe. 

Very  truly,  yours,  S.  M.  Bbosiijs, 

Agent  Indian  Rights  Association, 


Exhibit  1. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Sbrvicb, 

Lo9  Angeles,  Cat,,  June  SO,  1904. 
To  the  honorable  Secretary  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D,  C, 
Sir:  *  *  *  In  behalf  of  the  Indians  I  heartily  concur  in  this  propoeition  with 
the  following  exception:  Within  the  180,000  acres  which  it  is  proposed  they  should 
surrender  are  embraced  two  Indian  settlements,  to  wit,  Gila  Crossing  and  Maricopa, 
and  these  settlements  both  have  an  assured  (water)  supply,  even  in  the  present  pte- 
nomenall}^  drv  season.  At  the  former  point  there  are  about  1,500  inches  of  seepaec 
water  available  from  the  Gila  River,  or  suflScient  to  irrigate  between  4,000  and  5,000 
acres.  At  the  latter  point  the  Maricopa  Indians  have,  by  recent  court  decision,  been 
adjudicated  sufficient  water  from  the  Salt  River  to  irrigate  about  1,000  acres.  Would 
suggest,  therefore,  that  the  Indians  surrender  all  of  me  said  180,000  acres  with  the 
exception  of  5,000  acres  at  Gila  Crossing,  and  1,500  acres  at  Maricopa,  at  which  pointi 
land  should  be  allotted  to  them. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  H.  Code, 

United  States  Indian  Inspector. 

Exhibit  2. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
Las  Angeles,  Cat.,  November  1, 1909. 
The  Secretary  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  *    *    *    Any  move  which  would  lead  these  Indians  to  think  that  the  reser- 
vation was  to  be  finally  allotted  and  the  surplus  lands  thrown  open  will  result  in  much 
perturbation  and  discontent  on  their  part  and  have  a  serious  effect  in  successfully 
locating  them  under  the  contemplated  system.     *    *    * 
Very  respectfully, 


Copy  to  Director  Reclamation  Service. 


W.  H.  Code.  Chief  Engineer. 
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(Sxoerpt  from  totter  written  md  signed  by  Oode.) 

Exhibit  3. 

Los  Anoelbs,  Cal.,  December  f ,  1904. 
To  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  *  *  *  On  recent  further  examination  of  the  contour  maps  of  the  Gila  Rivei 
Reservation  which  were  lately  forwarded  me,  I  noted  that  I  had  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  Indian  settlement  of  Casa  Blanca  was  in  the  territory  which  it  is  proposed 
that  the  Indians  should  surrender.    ♦    *    ♦ 

While  the  character  of  the  improvements  in  this  Casa  Blanca  settlement  are  not 
expensive,  and  tliere  is  no  permanent  water  supply,  the  Indians  would  probably  be 
loath  to  leave  their  homes,  and,  as  the  farms  are  situated  near  the  Gila  River,  water 
could  be  developed  for  them  by  pumping,  and  there  would  be  no  need  to  change  their 
location.     *    ♦    * 

To  recapitulate,  I  now  recommend  that  in  exchange  for  the  pumping  facilities 
detailed  in  the  report  of  June  30,  1904,  the  Indians  surrender  lands  described  as 
follows: 

All  of  that  portion  of  the  Gila  Reservation,  Ariz.,  west  of  and  including  range  4  east, 
with  the  following  exceptions: 

First.  That  portion  of  the  east  half  of  township  3  south,  range  4  east,  situated  south 
of  the  midchannel  of  the  Gila  River. 

Second.  That  portion  of  unsurveyed  township  4  south,  range  4  east,  which  will  be 
embraced  in  section?  1,  2,  3,  10,  11,  and  12  after  the  said  township  is  surveyed. 

Third.  Five  thousand  acres  to  be  allotted  to  the  Indians  at  the  settlement  of  Gila 
Crossing. 

Fourth.  One  thousand  five  hundred  acres  to  be  allotted  to  the  Indians  located  at 
the  Maricopa  settlement. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


W.  H.  Code, 
United  States  Indian  Inspector, 


[Charges  by  S.  M.  Broslas.l 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  March  11,  1910. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

,  Sir:  *  *  *  The  writer  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
above  legislation,  but  admits  having  used  his  best  efforts  to  effect 
the  exchange  of  some  180,000  acres  of  desert  land  belonging  to  the 
reservation  for  an  irrigation  system  to  be  built  with  reclamation 
moneys  at  an  estimated  cost  of  over  a  half  million  dollars.  *  *  ♦ 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Code,  Chief  Engineer, 

The  said  ''desert  land"  in  T.  1  S.,  R.  5  E.,  is  selling  now  for  $100 
per  acre. — Chandler  Ranch.     (Notation  by  Herbert  Marten.) 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
Pinria  Agency,  Sacaton,  Ariz.,  July  10,  1911. 
Mr.  S.  M.  Brosius,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Mr.  Brosius  :  Inclosed  I  send  some  excerpts  from  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Water  Users'  Association  of  Salt  River  Valley  and 
the  Government.  As  I  understand  this  agreement  it  stipulates  that 
the  lands  of  the  Pimas  to  the  extent  of  10,000  acres  shall  be  assessed 
at  the  rate  per  acre  which  the  lands  irrigated  in  Salt  River  Valley 
under  the  reservoir  are  assessed,  **acre  for  acre,''  as  the  agreement 
says. 
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The  present  cost  of  water  right  per  acre  of  these  Salt  River  VaDfj 
lands  is  about  $45  per  acre,  with  an  additional  assessment  for  fx» 
duits,  canals,  ditches,  etc.,  of  nearly  S5  per  acre. 

It  appears  that  by  paying  this  assessment  on  10,000  acres  ($45  pr 
acre  ai)proximately)  the  Indians  are  to  have  1,000  horsepower  (f 
electricity  furnished  to  them  indefinitely,  at  the  cost  of  produciioE 
instead  of  at  the  selling  price  to  those  people  whose  land  has  k^ 
been  signed  up  under  the  dam. 

The  cost  of  production  now  is  about  seven-eighths  of  a  ceil 
whereas  the  sellmg  price  of  electricity  to  outsiders  is  about  1  ^  cent* 
per  kilowatt  hour.  But  the  agreement  seems  indefinite  in  this  par- 
ticular. You  can  see  the  original  by  inouiring  for  it  at  Washiiigto:i 
I  do  not  see  any  clause  which  specifies  tnat  no  charge  shall  be  miuk 
for  the  electric  power,  other  than  that  of  maintenance  of  plant,  etc. 
after  the  electricity  has  been  delivered  to  the  reservation  line. 

The  expenses  last  month  (June)  were  $269.50  for  runnin£^  6  wefli 
on  the  reservation  one-fourth  of  the  time.  If  the  full  20  wells  sbodd 
be  installed  and  operated  all  the  time  continuously,  as  they  wodd 
have  to  be  to  irrigate  the  full  20,000  acres  proposed,  it  is  apparaot 
that  the  cost  would  be  over  $3,000  per  month,  or  $36,000  per  year 
Why  should  the  Indians  be  saddled  with  this  immense  burd^i,  wh« 
originally  they  had  this  amount  of  water  free  out  of  the  river,  an^ 
could  get  it  now  if  an  injunction  were  granted  against  the  white 
above  them  ?  Last  year  I  find  former  Supt.  Alexander  did  get  oct 
a  temporary  injunction,  but  failed  to  use  it.  Even  if  the  San  Carlos 
Reservoir  snould  not  be  built,  the  ranches  of  the  whites  would  dck 
suffer  for  water,  because  the  whites  could  do  just  what  the  Indian 
are  doing  now,  or  the  Grovemment  is  doing  for  them,  namely,  bcr 
electric  power  and  develop  water.  Why  did  not  Mr.  CJode  recom- 
mend that  the  whites  should  do  this  and  restore  the  stolen  water  to 
the  Pimas,  instead  of  recommending  that  the  whites  should  keep  it 
and  make  the  Grovemment  pay  a  vast  sum  to  recover  a  substitute! 

All  anybody  asks  is  to  see  common  justice  done.  The  Indians  m 
the  lawful  owners  of  the  river  water,  or  a  portion  ot  it.  Mr.  Code 
will  doubtless  disingenuously  declare  that  it  coyld  not  be  ascertaineil 
as  to  how  much  water  the  Indians  had  used  in  times  past  and  were 
entitled  to.  But  the  court  has  done  this  very  thing  in  two  instarwet 
namely,  in  the  case  of  the  Salt  River  Indians  and  the  Maricopi 
Indians,  where  conditions  were  the  same  as  they  are  here. 

It  could  be  ascertained  as  to  how  much  low-water  mark  water  tht 
Gila  River  Pimas  are  entitled  to,  and  this  water  should  be  give 
them.  Probably  Mr.  Code  would  say  there  would  be  no  advanU^ 
in  doing  this,  because  it  is  costing  the  whites  under  the  Roosevrf 
Reservoir  more  for  their  gravity  water  than  it  is  costingfor  electri- 
cally developed  water.  That  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The  point  is 
that  these  Indians  had  water  that  did  not  cost  them  one  cent,  merdf 
a  little  labor,  and  it  is  this  same  water  that  the  whit^  are  usis^ 
and  do  not  wish  to  give  up,  and  will  not  turn  down  to  the  Indites 
When  the  Pimas  get  fee  simple  to  their  lands  why  should  they  b* 
compelled  to  pay  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  g* 
water  that  originally  they  had  for  nothing  and  water  that  the  white 
get  for  nothing  now,  and  will  continue  to  get  for  nothing?  Haf 
people,  just  emerging  from  barbarism,  can  not  stand  to  pay  an  encf* 
mous  amount  of  money  like  $20^000  per  year. 
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It  would  spell  utter  ruin  for  them,  even  though  the  cost  be  but  SI 
per  acre.  And,  again,  these  pumps — the  maintenance  cost  of  pumps 
and  motors  is  very  considerable — some  day  they  will  wear  out.  If 
a  poor  engineer  gets  hold  of  them,  one  or  two  may  fly  to  pieces  in 
10  seconds.  Then  it  will  be  up  to  the  Pimas  to  raise  money  for 
more.  Without  doubt,  if  this  system  is  allowed  to  go  in,  every  rima 
will  make  haste  to  sell  his  land  after  he  gets  fee  simple  to  it,  and  in 
place  of  being  prosperous  farmers,  as  they  used  to  be  before  their 
water  was  taken  from  them,  they  will  be  all  outcasts  and  laborers 
for  others,  without  homes  or  resources  of  their  own. 

Somebody  besides  Mr.  Code  should  be  dlowed  to  look  into  this 
situation  for  the  Government,  if  the  Government  is  in  the  least  in- 
terested in  its  red  charges.  There  is  still  $122,780  left  from  the 
Government  appropriation  for  the  Indians  to  be  used  for  their  bene- 
fit, and  the  district  attorney's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  suit  against 
the  whites  was  but  $30,000.  No  injustice  would  be  done  these  whites, 
as,  in  the  first  place,  they  stole  the  water  from  the  Pimas,  and,  in  the 
second,  they  can  buy  electrically  developed  water  the  same  as  the 
Government  is  doing  for  the  Indians. 

Then  there  is  the  Queen  Creek  reservoir  site  that  was  recommended 
to  the  Government  some  years  ago  bv  their  engineers  as  being  a 
feasible  project  for  impounding  water  for  the  Pimas,  but  was  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  this  wretched  pumped  water.  There  is  also  the 
reservoir  site  (possible  site)  suggested  by  Mr.  John  Granville  in 
his  report  to  Mr.  Code,  in  the  sprmg  of  this  year  near  Sacaton  siding, 
8  mUes  north  of  Maricopa  station,  but  probably  Mr.  Code  never 
said  anything  about  this  possible  site.  I  was  with  Mr.  Granville 
when  he  made  his  examination,  and  he  took  two  photographs  of 
the  site,  and  said  that  the  country  would  have  to  be  tested  and  sur- 
veyed before  the  location  could  be  positively  recommended  as  a 
reservoir  site.  But  it  is  a  proposition  that  should  be  examined, 
because  it  overlooks  a  country  that  was  once  flourishing  and  pros- 
perous and  from  which  hundreds  of  tons  of  wheat  used  to  be  brought 
to  the  white  settlements  by  the  Indians  who  raised  it,  and  which 
country  is  now  a  desolate  waste,  with  nothing  to  mark  it  as  having 
been  a  garden  but  some  mounds  and  old  ditch  bordera.  If  the 
Indians  can  not  get  gravity  water  that  will  require  only  labor  to 
get  it  on  the  ground  and  no  expensive  and  complicated  machinery, 
they  are  ruined  and  might  as  well  be  turned  loose  first  as  last. 
Very  respectfully, 

Hebbebt  Mabten. 

Mr.  Code  should  be  asked  as  to  the  Little  Gila  proposition.  It 
will  do  him  no  good  to  say  the  banks  might  wash  and  the  whole 
river  come  through.  It  was  open  for  hundreds  of  years  before  Mr. 
Code  and  Alexander  shut  it  up.  I  don't  really  know  who  was  the 
party  responsible  for  shutting  up  this  stream,  because  Alexander 
used  to  accuse  Code  and  Code  to  accuse  Alexander. 

Much  seepage  water  might  be  developed  also,  which  is  just  as 
good  as  pumped  water,  being  practically  the  same  thing.  This  can 
be  had  at  a  slight  expense. 

Code  seems  to  have  gone  fanatical  on  pumped  water,  which  mav 
do  for  some  of  the  most  progressive  and  intelligent  whites,  but  will 
spell  ruin,  utterly,  for  Indians. 
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I  may  add  that  the  Reclamation  Service  states  (and  it  is  widck 
known)  that  4  acre-feet  of  water  are  required  for  an  acre  of  land 

Ser  year  to  irrigate  it.  It  will  keep  the  20  pumps  going  night  and 
ay  full  24  hours  continuously  to  furnish  10,000  acres  with  4  acre- 
feet  of  water  per  acre  per  year.  The  4  acre-feet  per  acre  for  the 
other  10,000  acres  is  supposed  to  be  furnished  by  flood  waters. 


MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
SALT  RIVER  VALLEY   WATER  USERS'  ASSOCIATION,  ETC. 

The  Government  is  now  engaged,  under  *  *  *  the  nationti 
irrigation  act,  in  the  erection,  construction,  acquisition,  and  fumisk- 
ing  of  certain  irrigation  works  in,  across,  and  along  Salt  River,  Ariz., 
and  in  the  valley  known  as  the  Salt  River  Valley,  and  generally  des- 
ignated as  the  Salt  River  project. 

The  said  Government  is  desirous  of  supplying  to  and  for  the  use 
bv  Indians  water  for  the  irrigation  of  10,000  acres  of  lands  on  and 
along  the  Gila  River  *  *  ♦  and  for  the  part  accomplishment 
of  that  purpose  to  use  1,000  horsepower  of  the  electric  power  gen- 
erated.    *     *    * 

The  sum  of  $300,000  has  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
expenditure  by  the  Indian  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing *  *  *  works  for  the  irrigation  of  the  said  Indian  lands, 
of  which  $100,000  is  immediately  available  for  payment  upon  account 
of  the  cost  of  the  said  Salt  River  project  and  the  extension  of  i 
transmission  line  therefrom  to  said  south  line  of  said  township  2 
south,  range  5  east,  in  the  event  of  the  use  therefor  for  supplying 
power  as  aioresaid  to  the  Indians. 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  agreed  that  the  Government  shall,  as  a  part  of 
the  Salt  River  project,  construct  and  extend  the  proper  transmission 
line  or  lines  from  the  reservoir  district  described  as  aforesaid 
*  *  *  to  said  point  on  said  boundary  line  of  said  Indian  reser- 
vation ♦  *  *  and  shall  transmit  to  that  point  1,000  horse- 
power.    *     *     * 

It  is  understood  that  from  that  point  the  Government  will  other- 
wise and  by  means  distinct  and  separate  from  the  works  constituting 
the  Salt  River  Valley  project,  and  at  cost  not  in  any  wise  chargeable 
to  said  project,  *  *  *  receive,  distribute,  and  use  said  power 
independently  of    *     *     *     said  association. 

The  Government  shall  further  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid  on  account 
of  the  construction  of  the  Roosevelt  reservoir,  the  power  *  *  » 
canals,  powerhouses,  *  *  *  machinery  *  *  *  lines  for  the 
transmission  of  power,  and  all  other  component  parts  of  the  Salt 
River  project  *  *  *  such  further  sum  in  addition  to  said  $100,000, 
as  shall,  to^ifetJier  with  said  $100,000  in  the  aggregate  equal  that 
portion  of  the  whole  cost  of  *  *  *  said  project  as  10,000  bears 
to  the  whole  number  of  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  association 
which  shall  be  legally  issued,  plus  10,000. 

In  other  words,  that  the  lands  of  the  Indians  to  the  extent  d 
10,000  acres  shall  bear  the  same  proportion  of  the  cost  of  said  worb 
above  specified  as  is  provided  m  the  articles  of  incorporation  of 
said  association  and  in  said  contract  between  the  Government  and 
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the  said  association  shall  be  borne  by  the  lands  of  the  shareholders  of 
said  association  equally,  acre  for  acre. 

(The  next  paragraph  sj)ecifies  that  the  Government,  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing  payment,  will  have  to  pay  maintenance  charges  for  the 
up-keep  of  me  electric  power  plant,  transmission  lines,  poweriiouses, 
repairs,  and  renewals,  etc.,  as  10,000  bears  to  the  whole  number  of 
shares  of  the  association's  capital  stock,  upon  the  same  basis  of 
computation  as  the  lands  of  the  members  of  the  said  association.) 

Whenever  the  Indians  on  said  reservation  shall  become  the  owners 
severally  in  fee  simple  of  their  lands,  the  extent  of  lands,  including 
said  10,000  acres,  shall  be  by  the  said  association,  if  so  directed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  annexed  to  and  be  deemed  a  part 
01  the  reservoir  district.    ♦    *    * 

It  \b  further  agreed  and  understood  that  the  Government  may  not, 
and  that  the  association  shall  not,  be  obUged  to  furnish  any  water 
♦  *  *  to  any  of  the  lands  of  the  Indians  within  said  reservation, 
the  sole  obhgation  being  that  of  deUvering  electric  power  to  the 
reservation  line.    *    ♦    » 


In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1904  is 
found  the  following: 

June  10,  1904,  Supt.  Alexander  reported  that  all  data  relative  to  the  recovering 
of  water  to  the  rima  Indians  by  judicial  proceedings  had  been  furnished  the  district 
attorney,  and  that  in  consultation  with  him  the  attorney  had  said  that  ^^  there  are 
960  persons  using  water  from  the  Gila  River  above  the  ])oint  where  the  Pima  Indians 
divert  the  water  of  the  Gila  for  their  lands;  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  case 
could  be  taken. up  and  prosecuted  to  a  favorable  ending,  but  the  interests  are  so 
varied  and  the  water  is  diverted  by  the  whites  aa  far  as  300  miles  above  the  Indians' 
point  of  diversion  that  should  a  &ivorable  decree  be  eiven  by  the  court  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  court  to  enforce  its  decree,  and  tnat  the  expense  of  prosecuting 
such  a  suit  would  cost  between  twenty  and  tnirtv  thousand  dollars;  but  that  a  suit 
against  the  users  of  water  imder  the  Florence  Canal  may  be  won  and  the  court's  decree 
D^ade  binding  on  the  few  persons  under  the  Florence  Canal,  and  the  expense  to  the 
Government  would  be  about  $10,000.'' 

This  statement  is  willfully  and  wickedly  misleading.     Just  what 
•  these  '*few  people"  have  done,  or  rather  what  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  do  by  the  Government  in  full  view  of  the  disaster  which 
was  inevitable,  the  following,  taken  from  the  commissioner's  report 
of  1904,  will  show: 

In  a  report  dated  March  1.  1886,  this  office  invited  the  attention  of  the 
department  to  a  letter  from  Agent  Wheeler,  stating;  that  there  was  a  project 
on  foot  to  take  the  water  from  the  Gila  River,  at  a  pomt  about  12  miles  above  the 
town  of  Florence,  by  means  of  an  irrigation  canal,  in  such  quantities  as  would  prac- 
ti<^y  destroy  the  farms  of  the  Indians. 

March  2,  1886,  the  subject  was  referred  by  the  department  to  the  Attorney  General 
to  take  steps  to  protect  the  Indians  from  the  effects  of  the  projected  canal. 

The  investigation  *  *  ♦  made  by  the  Geological  Survey  *  *  *  estab- 
lished the  ^t  that  the  construction  of  the  proposed  dam  would  result  disastrously 
to  the  Indians.  The  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  was  commimicated  to  the  de- 
partment with  the  recommendation  that  the  subject  be  again  referred  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  with  recjuest  that  the  United  States  attorney  be  directed  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  enjoin  the  canal  company  from  any  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the 
Gila  Riv»  to  the  injury  of  the  Indians. 

Thereafter  follows  a  record  of  vacillation,  hesitancy,  and  procras- 
tination as  must  forever  constitute  one  of  the  pathetic  chapters  in 
the  Government's  dealings  with  the  Indians. 
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November  23,  1894,  Inspector  Duncan  reported  that  the  anticipation  of  the  GecHo^ 
ical  Survey  as  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  tne  construction  of  the  Florence  Canal  hiki 
been  realized,  but  he  failed  to  make  any  suggestion  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  except 
etc. 

May  11, 1895,  this  office  submitted  a  report  from  Agent  J.  Roe  Young  that  the  supply 
of  water  allowed  to  pass  by  the  Florence  and  other  canal  companies  and  ownen  d 
irrigating  ditches  and  reservoirs  on  the  upper  river  was  entirely  exhausted,  except 
at  points  where  the  sunken  waters  of  the  nver  were  forced  to  the  surface  by  a  natunl 
dam;  that  the  Indians  had  therefore  Mled  to  raise  a  crop  and  were  destitute. 

It  is  evident  from  this  data  that  the  "few  persons"  were  able  to 
do  a  tremendous  lot  of  mischief.  If  this  water  which  the  whites 
have  stolen  were  now  restored  to  the  Pimas  it  would  be  a  partid 
solution  of  the  starvation  problem  which  confronts  them  now. 

May  22,  1901,  Oren  B,  Taft,  president  of  the  Casa  Grande  Valley 
Canal  Co.  (Florence  Canal)  proposed  the  purchase  of  that  canal 
property  by  the  Government,  as  follows : 

This  canal  property  ♦  *  ♦  is  for  sale.  *  *  *  The  position  of  this  caml 
company  is  that  it  has  the  lawful  right,  which  it  has  been  exercising  for  more  thafi 
10  years,  of  taking  from  the  Gila  River  practically  all  of  the  water  that  the  river  wiB 
carry  at  its  average  flow.     (Low-water-mark  flow.) 

In  this  same  report  of  the  commissioner,  however,  it  is  stated  by 
the  district  attorney  that  the  canal  company  had  not  a  lawful  right 
to  the  low-water-mark  flow,  and  that  there  was  no  doubt  but  a  suit 
could  be  brought  with  a  favorable  result.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
belittle  the  damage  done  by  the  '*few  people"  who  constitute  the 
Casa  Grande  Valley  Water  Users,  and  the  Government  was  fooled 
into  believing  what  was  not  true.  Since  that  time  (1904)  there  have 
come  other  settlers  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Pimas, 
which  settlers  have  been  appropriating  more  and  more  of  the  river 
water,  and  the  Pimas  have  been  ruined  as  a  consequence.  Still,  Mr. 
Code  says  in  a  recent  report  that  the  Pimas  ought  not  to  be  protected 
in  the  waters  of  the  Gila  River  Oow-water  mark)  if  the  San  Carlos 
dam  be  built,  because  it  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  promoters 
of  the  project.  However,  these  same  promoters  say  that  all  the 
waters  impounded  will  be  flood  waters  and  the  natural  flow  of  the 
Gila  River  will  not  be  interfered  with,  but  allowed  to  pass  down 
the  river  to  the  water  users.  The  said  water  users  should  be  the 
Pima  Indians,  whose  water  it  is,  and  the  whites  should  be  made  to 
buy  their  water  out  of  the  reservoir.  The  promoters  would  not  suf- 
fer. It  would  make  no  difTerence  to  them  who  got  the  water  they 
are  obliged  to  let  loose.  This  is  another  one  of  Mr.  Code's  specious 
and  misleading  statements  made  for  the  purpose  of  puUing  the  wool 
over  the  eyes  of  the  Government. 

If  the  San  Carlos  Dam  is  to  be  built,  the  Government  ought  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  protect  the  risjjhts  of  the  Indians  to  thelow-water- 
mark  flow  of  the  Gila  River.  And  if  the  said  reservoir  is  not  con- 
structed, suit  should  be  broui^ht  to  restrain  the  appropriators  of 
water  above  the  Pimas  from  diverting  the  natural  flow  of  water 
beyond  a  certain  point.  There  are  reputable  white  witnesses  UviiH 
who  know  how  much  water  the  Pimas  were  accustomed  to  use  out  of 
the  Gila,  and  the  Indians  know  themselves.  There  are  evic'-xes  on 
the  trround  to-day  which  show  to  what  an  extent  the  Pimas  culti- 
vated the  :roiin(l  before  the  whites  robbed  them  of  their  water,  in  the 
shape  of  old  ditches  and  ditch  bonlers,  and  there  are  old-time  traders 
vet  living  who  can  testify  to  the  thousands  of  tons  of  grain  produced 
by  the  Indians  from  fields  that  are  now  wastes. 
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To  restore  the  stolen  water  to  the  Indians  would  no  longer  mean 
ruin  to  the  white  settlers  above  the  Pimas.  They  could  do  and 
should  do  what  the  Grovemment  is  doing  now — buv  electricity  and 
use  pumped  water,  the  same  as  the  Government  has  done.  Why 
does  the  Government  insist  on  making  a  present  of  this  natural 
water  to  the  Florence  people  and  others  to  the  permanent  detriment 
of  the  Pimas  when  the  Government  has  been  told  that  the  courts 
will  give  them  the  water? 

There  would  merely  be  a  transference  of  interests.  The  Govern- 
ment would  get  the  stolen  gravity  water  back  for  the  Indians,  who 
are  the  rightful  owners,  and  the  Florence  people  and  others  would 
have  the  privilege  of  pumping  water  by  means  of  electricity,  the 
same  as  the  Government  is  electing  to  do  now,  and  leave  the  rimas 
with  a  white  elephant  on  their  hands  sometime  in  the  future. 

Let  the  Government  not  forgot  that  the  Pimas  want  protection  of 
their  interests  in  the  San  Carlos  lieservoir  if  it  be  constructed. 

Let  them  also  not  forget  that  gravity  water  can  be  had  for  the 
Pimas  by  demanding  it  back. 

Pima  Agency, 
Sacaton,  Ariz.,  Jvly  19 ^  1911. 
Mr.  S.  M.  Brosius, 

WasJiington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Mr.  Brosius:  To-day  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  report  of  the 
investio;ation  of  W.  IL  Code  before  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Interior  Department. 

There  are  several  points  in  regard  to  Mr.  Code's  repUes  that  I 
should  hke  to  take  up,  as  some  of  Mr.  Code's  statements  are  untrue 
and  others  are  misleading. 

On  page  647  of  the  congressional  committee's  report,  July  8,  1911, 
Mr.  Sloan  interroj^ates  Air.  Code  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Gila  Kiver  after  the  water  supply. 

Mr.  Code  says  in  his  reply: 

The  Government  installed  a  pumping  plant  for  irrigating  the  Sacaton  school  farm, 
which  gave  the  Indians  plenty  of  melons  and  tilings  of  that  kind,  that  they  did  not 
used  to  have,  during  some  of  the  dry  jjeriods. 

Mr.  Code  forgets  to  state  in  this  boost  for  the  pumping  plant  at 
Sacaton  school  farm  that  the  Indians  benefited  are  the  school  pupils 
and  employees  only,  and  that  no  other  Indians  get  anv  *' melons  and 
things  of  that  kind"  from  the  farm.  Only  last  week  four  Papago 
Indian  boys,  or  young  Indians,  were  sentenced  to  two  weeks'  nard 
labor  and  confinement  in  the  Sacaton  school  jail  because  they  stole 
some  watermelons  from  this  same  school  farm,  and  they  are  in  jail 
at  this  time. 

This  will  show  just  how  much  benefit  the  Indians  get  from  Mr. 
Code's  wonderful  pumping  ])Iant,  which  costs  more  to  run  than  the 
produce  which  is  obtained  from  its  water  supply  on  the  school  farm. 
(Figures  as  to  this  presently.) 

On  the  same  page  (647)  Mr.  Code  says: 

About  seven  vears  aeo,  I  think,  we  installed  the  first  plant,  and  that  was  at  the 
Sacaton  school  farm.  I  have  a  pliotoirrapli  showing  that  plant  which  I  would  like 
to  have  you  see.  That  is  the  water  supply  we  developed  out  of  the  desert  down 
there,  and  the  success  of  the  plant  led  to  the  construction  of  this  large  project. 

Mr.  Code  does  not  show  in  his  description  of  tliis  successful  plant 
the  crust  of  alkaU  that  the  successful  water  has  put  on  the  ground 
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in  places  where  a  few  years  ago  there  was  no  alkali  to  be  seen.  'Wi^ 
liams,  the  gardener,  knows  how  this  has  been  done  and  will  testify  to 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  I  think,  if  communicated  with.  Mr.  Code 
says  that  the  last  analysis  of  the  water  from  the  wells  at  Sacaton 
showed  a  total  of  soluble  solids  amounting  to  100  parts  in  100,000. 
Mr.  Code  does  not  state  what  kind  of  minerals  the  soluble  solids  were. 
If  they  were  carbonate  of  sodium  (black  alkali)  and  sulphate  of 
sodium  (white  alkali)  and  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  as 
probably  they  were,  then  this  amount  of  100  parts  in  100,000  must  be 
considered  a  dangerous  percentage. 

In  Bulletin  No.  53,  puolished  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  entitled  ''The  Date  Palm," 
on  page  87  is  the  following  statement: 

The  surface  accumulation  of  sodium  sulphate  (white  alkali),  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Seidell,  may  well  have  some  connection  with  the  composition  of  the  very  alkaline 
waters  used  for  irrigation  in  which  the  sulphates  predominate,  and  in  which  sodium 
sulphate  is  present  to  the  extent  of  121.5  parts  per  100,000. 

In  the  same  bulletin,  page  99,  i   the  statement: 

Prof.  Forbes  (University  of  Tucson)  considers  it  probable  that  with  the  prevaOin? 
agricultural  practice  of  Arizona  the  use  of  irrigating  water  containing  ICO  jparts  (^ 
soluble  salt  per  100,000  is  likely  in  a  few  years  to  cause  harmful  accumulatioDS  d 
alkali.     In  view  of  this  danger,  etc. 

Also,  page  101: 

In  the  Salt  River  Valley  sample  the  alkali  is  of  the  so-called  black  sort.  Blad 
alkali  (sodium  carbonate)  is  intensely  alkaline  in  reaction,  and  becauBe  of  this  reac- 
tion is  highly  corrosive  to  the  roots  of  plants. 

Why  did  not  Mr.  Code  produce  his  analysis  of  the  Sacaton  water 
and  explain  it  ?  Mr.  Code  says  that  the  alkali  content  of  the  water  is 
not  detrimental  in  case  we  have  river  water  to  supplement  it.  But 
has  anybody  ever  given  it  a  thought  that  if  the  San  Carlos  Reser- 
voir becomes  an  established  fact  there  will  be  no  flood  water  in  the 
Gila  River?  It  will  of  course  all  be  impounded.  Mr.  Code  recom- 
mends thoughtfully  that  25,000  inches  be  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  Pimas — of  flood  water.  But  the  supply  of  flood  water  will  be  so 
much  diminished  that  the  25,000  inches  allowed  to  flow  down  to  the 
Pimas  will  suffice  probably  for  a  mere  swift  surface  irrigation, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  flow  over  and  over  the  land,  washing  the 
deleterious  minerals — the  alkali — away  by  prolonged  irrigation. 

It  is  this  prolonged  irrigating  that  deposits  the  fertilizing  mate- 
rial wliich  the  river  carries  on  to  the  land.  In  case  the  San  Carlos 
Reservoir  impounds  all  the  flood  waters,  who  is  to  judge  of  the  amount 
of  water  to  be  liberated  and  allowed  to  flow  down  to  the  Pimas? 

They  will  impound  all  they  can,  and  will  always  contend  that  there 
is  no  flood  water.  All  the  flood  water  the  Pimas  will  get  will  be  the 
flood  water  which  the  little  creeks  put  into  the  channel  of  the  Gila 
below  the  dam  site.  And  since  no  regular  flow  will  go  down  to  the 
Pimas,  the  wliites  above  them  will  be  always  stealing  their  flood 
water,  claiming  that  the  flood  has  ceased  and  that  the  flow  of  water 
is  just  natural  water  colored  by  silt.  If  Mr.  Code  is  anxious  to  pro- 
vide the  Pimas  with  flood  water  out  of  the  San  Carlos  Dam  (as  he 
stated  to  you  once),  why  is  he  not  anxious  to  provide  them  with  a 
regular  flow  from  the  reservoir  ?  With  a  diminished  supply  of  flood 
water  and  an  increased  supply  of  well  water  from  the  pumps,  the 
Pimas  will  shortly  find  their  land  in  the  condition  to  whicn  the  Saca- 
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ton  farm  land  is  being  quickly  Teduced — of  having  a  nice  coat  of 
alkali  deposited  over  the  surface. 

Mr.  Code  says  further  of  the  Sacaton  farm  (p.  648),  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Sloan's  question  regarding  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Sacaton  school  weU: 

It  would  cost  at  least  $2,500  per  year  for  fuel  to  operate  that  plant. 

Please  note  that  nothing  is  said  in  regard  to  the  maintenane e  charges 
and  wages  of  engineers;  only  that  it  would  not  cost  less  than  $2,500 
a  year  for  fuel.  Mr.  Code  has  made  a  misstatement  of  the  worst  kind. 
To-day  I  went  down  to  see  the  engineer  (Mr.  McLaughUn)  and  got 
accurate  figures  from  him. 

At  a  minimum  estimate  130  cords  of  mesquite  wood  are  required  to 
operate  the  engines  which  supply  power  to  the  pumps  per  month, 
when  the  hours  of  operating  tlie  plant  number  but  eight  per  day. 

Estimating,  however,  that  about  one-fourth  of  this  power  is  re- 
quired to  operate  the  domestic  plant  at  Sacaton  Scliool,  then  about 
100  cords  of  wood  are  required  for  the  irrigation  plant  alone.  The 
cost  of  the  wood  for  this  purpose  at  $5  per  cord  would  therefore 
be  $500  per  month.  Since  the  school  farm  gets  no  flood  water,  owing 
to  the  fact  of  Mr.  Code's  having  shut  up  the  Little  Gila  River,  which 
used  to  supply  the  farm  in  flood  times,  this  outlav  has  to  be  made 
during  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  probably  Imlf  the  said  outlay 
during  the  three  winter  months,  or  nearly  $5,250  per  annum.  These 
figures  are  outside  of  the  wood  used  by  the  employees  at  the  school 
and  that  used  in  the  kitchens.  The  cost  was  also  figured  up  by  the 
experimental  farmer  here,  Mr.  Hudson,  and  found  to  be  not  less 
than  $2  per  hour  for  actual  pumping  expenses  of  tlie  irrigation 
plant.  Tnis  is  the  very  minimum  expense,  and  does  not  really  cover 
the  groimd.  Tliese  figures  do  not  include  cost  of  installation  avd 
maintenance.  Special  Agent  Ellis,  who  was  here  subsequent  to  J.  B. 
Alexander's  suspension,  can  tell  you  something  of  the  huge  cost  of 
operating  the  oacaton  irrigating  plant.  Mr.  Code  further  says 
(pp.  647-648):  *'If  (tlie  plant)  were  operated  niglit  and  day,  I  should 
tnmk  anywhere  from  800  to  1,000  acres  might  be  cared  for." 

Mr.  Code  would  ** think."  Has  he  been  doing  similar  "thinking" 
all  the  time,  or  part  of  the  time  ?  The  actual  area  of  land  wliich  is 
being  irrigated  at  Sacaton  School  farm  by  the  pumping  plant  in- 
stalled there  by  Mr.  Code — irrigated  at  the  present  time  as  the 
maximum  area  for  an  eight-hour  run  of  water — iiow  much  would 
vou  guess?  Just  4  acres.  Four  acres  per  day  of  eight  Jiours.  That 
IS  12  acres  per  day  of  24  hours,  which  means  360  acres  in  a  month. 
This  is  what  thev  are  actually  doing  now,  and  still  Mr.  Code  has  the 
temerity,  the  "face,"  to  stand  up  before  a  committee  of  Congress- 
men and  say  that  in  his  best  judgment  tlie  Sacaton  pumping  plant 
would  irrigate  from  800  to  1,000  acres  of  land.  1  aon't  ask  any- 
bodv  to  take  my  word  for  it.  You  might  drop  a  line  to  Mr.  W.  O. 
Hodgson,  farmer  at  Sacaton,  to  find  out  how  many  acres  are  actu- 
ally irrigated.  I  was  in  conference  with  him  to-day.  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin will  give  you  the  figures  on  wood  consumed  and  hours  of  opera- 
tion of  plant  as  he  gave  me  to-day. 

Now.  in  this  connection,  it  may  be  noticed  how  far  away  Mr.  Code's 
tlieories  are  from  the  actual  recorded  facts.     You  will  also  notice,  in 
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this  relation,  that  the  figures  Mr.  Code  gives  as  to  the  capacity  of 
the  pumping  plant  at  Sacaton  are  about  the  same  as  those  he  gives 
for  tne  electrically  operated  pumps.  Indeed,  he  goes  on  to  say  (p. 
648):  ^^If  it  (the  Sacaton  pumping  plant)  were  connected  with  our 
electrical  power,  as  we  contemplate  connecting  it,  I  should  th'nk  that 
that  laige  an  area  could  be  irrigated"  (from  800  to  1,000  acres).  Mr. 
Code  is  doing  some  more  '*  thinking."  Whjr  is  the  department  so 
ready  to  listen  te  that  kind  of  thinking^  when  it  is  nowhere  near  right, 
as  facts  and  figures  and  recorded  testimony  prove  again  and  again! 
His  steam  pumping  plant,  wliich  he  thinks  would  irrigate  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1,000  acres  of  land,  comes  down  to  360  acres  bv 
actual  estimate  in  practice,  with  an  irrigation  once  a  month,  whict 
is  too  infrequent,  even  at  that,  and  since  his  figures  for  the  electricallv 
operated  pumps  and  his  steam  plant  are  substantially  the  same, 
it  foUows  that  the  13  weUs  which  he  proposes  to  install  will  irrigate 
13  times  360  in  actual  practice,  or  4,680  acres  of  land.  This  is  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  it  is  possible  to  get,  because  it  is  based  on 
recorded  facts,  wliich  show  up  in  the  most  positive  and  incontroverti- 
ble terms  how  great  is  the  discrepancy  between  what  Mr.  Code 
thinks  can  be  done  and  what  is  actually  being  done.  It  is  onlv 
the  latter  which  counts  for  anything,  even  if  Mr.  Code  should  think 
for  a  century,  and  the  conclusion  is  that  Mr.  Code  must  think  again. 
Also,  that  he  has  thought  wrongly.  If  not,  then  he  has  made  a 
deliberate  false  statement.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  he  is  still 
recommending  how  the  Grovemment's  monejr  shall  be  spent,  and  still 
making  statements  that  he  can  not  substantiate,  because  they  are  in 
contradiction  to  recorded  facts. 

On  page  648  Mr.  Code  speaks  of  the  main  flood  water  canal  at  San 
Tan.  This  is  a  huge  affair,  built  apparently  to  carry  25,000  inches 
of  flood  water  or  more.  Why  do  tne  800  people  at  oan  Tan  require 
such  a  big  canal  and  so  much  water?  If  tne  25,000  inches  of  water 
are  all  to  be  taken  through  this  canal,  what  will  the  dozen  other 
villages  do  for  flood  water?     Reference  may  be  made  here  to  the 

flowing  advertisement  I  recently  sent  you  of  the  Chandler  Ranch, 
can  bring  a  witness  to  prove  that  Chandler  said  in  his  hearing: 
*'I  could  get  flood  water  for  my  ranch  out  of  that  ditch."  And  one 
of  the  forks  of  the  said  ditch  is  headed  straight  for  the  notorious 
Chandler  ranch.  Of  course  now  that  the  ranch  is  being  sold  in 
small  tracts  and  will  come  under  the  Roosevelt  Reservoir,  it  will 
no  longer  be  necessary  to  get  ''water  out  of  this  ditch"  for  Chand- 
ler's ranch.  Also  be  it  remembered  that  the  "gentlemen"  who 
approached  Mr.  Russell  recently  with  the  "offer  of  such  a  fine 
piece  of  land  for  $100  said  to  him  as  an  inducement  that  it  wouldget 
water  from  the  reservation  canal  "if  it  ever  went  through."  This 
same  land  is  now  being  offered  for  sale  at  $100  per  acre.  The  size 
of  tlie  area  offered  to  Russell  was  160  acres.  Russell  himself  regards 
the  whole  thing  as  an  attempt  at  bribery — to  keep  still.  Russell 
would  not  do  it.  The  thing  they  dreamed  has  evidently  transpired, 
because  they  found  an  honest  man  in  Mr.  Russell. 

Why  did  Mr.  Code  shut  up  the  channel  of  the  Little  Gila  River, 
wliich  used  to  supply  abundance  of  water  to  the  Sacaton  School  farm 
during  several  months  of  the  year?  Special  Agent  EUis  wanted  to 
open  it.  Code  claims  that  the  banks  are  not  safe,  and  he  thinks  the 
whole  Gila  River  might  come  down  that  channel.   Mr.  Code  continues 
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to  "think."  There  was  some  other  motive  for  stopping  up  this  valu- 
able stream.  Ask  the  field  farmer,  Mr.  W.  O.  Hodgson,  who  has 
looked  into  the  thing  carefully.  Ask  Mr.  Hudson,  the  experimental 
farmer.  Both  characterize  tne  thing  as  an  outrage.  Ask  Special 
Agent  Ellis.  Ask  Williams,  the  gardener  here.  Ask  the  Indians  what 
privation  the  closing  up  of  this  stream  has  meant  to  them. 

The  banks  are  safe  enough  and  have  been  safe  enough  since  the 
days  of  the  Aztecs,  whose  irrigating  canal  it  was.  The  channel  of  this 
canal  ought  to  be  opened  and  the  much-needed  water  taken  down  to 
the  Indians'  farms  and  to  the  school  farm  and  save  the  Government 
$500  per  month  whenever  there  is  flood  water.  Mr.  Code  has  soaked 
them  for  a  pretty  penny  all  these  years  to  no  purpose.  Why  did 
Alexander  post  up  a  notice  at  the  head  of  the  Lattle  Gila  just  after 
Mr.  Linnen  s  arrival,  stating  that  he  was  going  to  appropriate  25,000 
inches  of  flood  water  at  that  point?    Mr.  Code  stated  that  he  was 

5oing  to  carry  25,000  inches  through  the  San  Tan  flood-water  canal, 
'his  makes  60,000  inches,  and  still  none  for  the  villages  west  of 
Sacaton,  and  yet  Mr.  Code  recommends  that  only  25,000  inches  of 
flood  water  be  reserved  the  Pimas  in  case  the  San  Carlos  Reservoir 
pes  in.  Mr.  Code  must  put  on  his  thinking  cap  and  go  into  his  pon- 
iering  room  for  a  while  to  study  out  some  answers  to  these  riddles. 
So  far  he  has  been  something  of  a  riddle  master,  in  theory.  But 
facts  are  harder  than  riddles,  even  Mr.  Code's  riddles. 

Page  650  Mr.  Code  speaks  of  the  maintenance  charges  for  the 
operations  of  the  wells  or  pumps  on  the  Gila  Reservation.  He  says 
tne  maintenance  cost  of  the  proposition  would  be  about  75  cents  to 
SI  per  acre,  as  he  thinks.  My  figures,  submitted  to  you  the  other 
day,  which  again  are  based  on  actual  running  operations  at  the 
present  time  at  the  present  cost  of  electricity,  snow  that  to  irrigate 
the  20,000  acres  necessary  for  eight  months  of  the  year  would  cost 
$24,000.  For  six  months  of  the  year  it  would  cost  but  $18,000.  But 
my  estimates  were  for  not  less  than  640  acres  to  a  well.  The  well 
at  the  school  farm  at  Sacaton,  which  Mr.  Code  says  will  irrigate  from 
800  to  1,000  acres  of  land,  is  sufficient  for  360  only.  And  this  we  can 
prove.  Indeed  it  is  barely  sufficient  for  this  limited  area.  My  last 
fiiOTires  showed  a  maintenance  cost  of  over  $1  per  acre,  and  the  facts 
obtained  from  the  school  farm  show  that  this  estimate  would  have 
to  be  doubled.  Mr.  Code  is  wrong  again.  Apparently  he  cuts  all 
estimates  in  half.  One  half  he  submits  to  the  Government  and  the 
other  half  he  keeps  (to)  himself. 

Again,  why  does  Mr.  Code  not  include  the  cost  of  the  engineers' 
Avages  and  tne  cost  of  repairs  to  the  pumps  and  motors?  If  the 
sli^test  thing  should  go  wrong  with  the  machinery  a  pump  is  lost 
in  10  seconds.  And  the  pumps  are  inspected  penodically,  each  in 
its  turn,  and  the  "turns  are  sometimes  far  between,  because  the 
engineer  can  not  be  in  several  different  places  at  one  time.  If  he 
could  there  might  never  come  disaster.  But  Mr.  Code  can  easily 
cut  the  eMineer  in  two  pieces — or  in  several  different  pieces  for  that 
niatter — if  the  wells  require  it.  Also  the  casings  in  the  wells  will 
require  renewing  some  day,  and  machinery,  which  runs  at  a  terrific 
rate  driven  by  the  electric  current,  has  not  a  long  life.  Why  does 
Mr.  Code,  who  must  know  all  this,  remain  so  discretely  quiet  about  it  1 
On  page  651  Mr.  Code  speaks  of  the  transmission  Ime  on  the  reser- 
vation.   Mr.  Alexander  (J,  B,  Alexander),  who  was  intimate  with 
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Mr.  Code,  repeatedly  said  that  the  transmission  line  cost  $4,000  per 
mile.  What  would  Mr.  Code  think  about  it  1  The  actual  cost  of  mi- 
terial  at  the  present  time  is  about  $1 ,600  per  mile.  In  this  connection, 
Mr.  Code  states  (p.  652):  "I  presume  a  good  many  thousand  dollars 
have  been  expended  that  there  is  no  accounting  for."  Very  illumi- 
nating. 

On  page  653  Mr.  Sloan  asks  the  question  of  Mr.  Code: 

Do  these  Pima  Indians  on  the  Salt  River  Reservation,  who  had  original  wittf 
rights  of  some  500  inches,  pay  anything  for  their  water  right  to  the  water  nam 

association? 

Mr.  Code  shuffles  our  of  this  very  nicely.  Mr.  Sloan's  questions 
were  not  such  as  to  quite  pin  him  down.  Why  did  he  not  explain 
instead  of  hedging  1 

He  knows  very  well,  as  everybody  else  knows,  that  the  Govemmem 
was  hoodwinked  and  hocused  into  paying  about  $50  per  acre  for  every 
acre  of  the  Salt  River  Reservation  that  is  irrigated  by  these  same  500 
inches  of  water  that  the  Indians  were  adjudicated  by  court  deciaon 
and  to  which  thev  have  an  original  right,  and  therefore  did  not  have 
to  pay  anytliing  !or  the  right  to  use  them,  either  to  the  water  users* 
association  or  to  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Sloan  asks  (p.  653) : 

Do  those  who  owned  these  roriginal)  water  rights  have  to  pay  an3rthing  to  the  water 
users'  association  on  the  Salt  River? 

Mr.  Code  replies: 

Yes,  sir:  all  of  them  pay,  with  the  exception  of  those  located  undor  the  Tempe 
Canal.    Tneir  owners  did  not  go  into  the  association. 

Why  did  Mr.  Code  not  explain  why  the  Tempe  people  did  not  go 
into  the  water  users'  association  1 

I  will  tell  you  why.  The  Tempe  people  have,  or  had  prior  to  the 
Roosevelt  project,  the  best  canal  in  tne  Salt  River  VaJley,  which 
always  supplied  them  with  a  good  supply  of  water.  The  Roosevelt 
project  could  not  take  this  supply  or  water  away  from  them,  and 
they  have  it  now,  as  they  haa  it  then.  Only  those  went  into  the 
Salt  River  project  who  had  to  do  so  to  save  their  own  necks,  or  those 
few  who  were  bullied  into  it  by  the  fear  of  bein^  persecuted  by  hav- 
ing their  water  supply  shut  off  if  they  refused  to  go  into  it.  But 
the  Tempe  people  were  firm,  and  they  have  the  water  they  had 
originally  and  pay  nothing  to  the  water  users'  association  for  it. 
The  Salt  River  Indians  also  have  the  water  that  they  originally  had 
(500  inches),  but  the  difference  is  that  the  Grovemment  has*  beea 
made  to  pay  a  princely  sum  for  this  water,  to  which  the  Indians  had 
every  bit  as  good  title  as  the  Tempe  people  had  to  theirs.  Nobodj 
could  have  tdcen  the  Indians'  500  inches  of  water  away  from  them 
any  more  than  he  could  have  taken  the  water  in  the  Tempe  Canai 
away  from  the  Tempe  water  users.  Why  was  the  Govemmem 
macle  to  pay  for  it  therefore  ?  And  why  did  not  Mr.  Code  (who  mi^ 
certainly  know  all  about  this)  not  explain  it  ? 

Why  did  he  not  explain  why  the  Tempe  people  refused  to  enter 
the  water  users'  association  and  why  the  Government  (for  tie 
Indians)  did?  The  conditions  were  similar  in  both  cases,  except 
that  the  Tempe  people  have  their  money  in  their  pockets,  whse 
Uncle  Sam  has  gone  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho. 
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Mr.  Code,  on  page  654,  'Hhinks/'  and  has  thought  a  good  deal  and 
believed  a  good  deS,  and  relied  upon  the  statements  of  his  predecessor 
a  good  ded,  in  regard  to  the  San  Carlos  Dam,  but  admits  he  never 
went  to  see  and  Imows  nothing  about  it  from  personal  knowledge. 
Why  has  he  always  reported  upon  it  so  adversely  ? 

On  page  664  Mr.  Sloan  asks  this  question  of  Mr.  Code: 

Have  you  investigated  the  original  water  rights  of  the  Pima  Indians  abng  the  Gila 
River? 

Mr.  Code  says  '*No." 
Mr.  Sloan  goes  on  to  ask: 

Do  you  know,  or  have  you  investigated  the  matter  of  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
sufficient  flow  of  water  above,  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  diverted  it  could  have 
reached  the  Pimas  in  the  course  of  the  natural  flow  of  the  river? 

Mr.  Code  answers: 

*  *  *  If  the  country  150  miles  above  had  been  shut  entirely  out  of  water,  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  water  there  mi^ht  have  reached  the  reservation,  although 
the  channel  of  the  Gila  is  very  wide  and  sandy,  and  would  have  taken  up  a  great 
deal  of  water. 

Mr.  Code  is  very  evidently  on  the  defensive  and  holding  back  some 
of  the  facts.  Why  does  he  not  explain  that  if  the  flow  had  not  been 
diverted,  but  had  been  allowed  to  proceed  down  the  river  bed  from 
the  first — that  is,  from  the  flood  season — the  river  bed  would  never 
have  gone  dry,  and  the  stream  would  have  had  no  dust — dry  bed — to 
soak  up?  Of  course,  it  would  have  reached  the  Pima  Reservation. 
Where  else  could  it  have  gone  ?  Up  in  the  air  ?  But  Mr.  Code  was 
probably  '*thmking." 

On  page  656,  near  the  top,  Mr.  Code  says: 

The  elm  trees  around  the  courthouse  were  dying,  and  the  country  was  absolutely 
destitute  of  water.  There  were  no  water  rights  then  for  either  whites  or  Indians  to 
contend  for. 

That  is  a  misstatement.  Even  if  there  were  no  water  then,  the 
water  might  have  been  running  the  next  day,  and  a  water  right  and 
water  are  not  the  same  thing.  There  were  water  rights,  and  the 
rights  belong  to  somebody  now,  and  they  are  asserted  very  loudly 
\raenever  water  appears,  and  do  not  perish  or  fade  away  in  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  tne  water. 

On  the  lower  portion  of  page  654  Mr.  Code  states:  "There  was 
absolutely  no  water  up  there  (head  of  the  Florence  Canal)  at  the 
time  I  investigated  that  matter,"  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Code  fails  to  state  what  time  of  year  that  was.  He  knows 
very  well  that  the  month  of  June  is  the  driest  month  of  the  year 
in  Arizona.  Was  it  the  month  of  June  when  he  inspected  the  head 
of  the  Florence  Canal?  I  notice  in  the  commissioner's  report  for 
1904,  page  18,  the  following: 

'*The  superintendent  (J.  B.  Alexander)  also  reported  June  10 
that  he  had  visited  the  head  of  the  Florence  Canal  and  found  the  Gila 
River  to  be  as  dry  there  as  it  was  below,  there  being  no  water  and 
nothing  but  sand."  So  Code  and  Alexander  both  found  the  same 
thing — no  water,  and  nothing  but  sand.  And  a  person  would  be  a 
fool  to  expect  anything  else  at  that  time  of  year.  But  they  fail  to 
state  just  when  the  river  became  drv  at  the  head  of  the  Florence 
Canal;  fail  to  say  for  how  many  weeks  the  water  had  been  running 
into  the  Florence  Canal,  enabling  the  Florence  people  to  raise  their 
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crops  of  grain  and  Ha^  and  get  the  sa^  CFope  matured,  idiile  the 
Pimas'  crops  were  drying  up,  DeforQ  the  river  finally  weot  dry  soooe- 
what  previous  to  June  10.  Nobody  has  s€dd  that  tKe  Florence  pec^le 
divert  all  the  water  m  the  Gila  River  j  but  the  contention  is  made 
that  they  divert  sufficient  of  the  water  m  the  Gila — all  that  water,  ia 
fact,  which  belongs  to  the  Pima  Indians,  after  the  river  has  gqm 
so  low  that  there  is  not  sufficient  water  for  both  the  Florence  people 
and  the  Pimas.  The  water  that  the  Florence  people  divert  from 
th-  Pimas  would  mature  the  Pimas'  crops  ia  many  instances,  and  tht 
proof  of  this  is  that  in  many  instances  it  matures  the^  crops  of  Uie 
Florence  people,  while  the  rimas'  crops,  not  being  so  irrigated,  diy 
up.    Why  did  not  Mr.  Code  state  the  facts  t 

If  Mr.  Code  had  taken  the  least  trouble  to  inquire,  he  would  haye 
found  that  the  concensus  of  legal  opinion  is  that  the  Pimas  have  not 
lost  their  water  rights  in  the  &ila  River.  Why  did  he  not  inquire! 
In  a  letter  written  to  me,  dated  July  13  of  this  year,  Mr.  J.  G.  Fone, 
assistant  United  States  attorney,  writes  as  follows: 

A  party  would  not  forfeit  his  right  to  the  use  of  water  if  he  was  using  the  winter  for 
a  beneficial  purpose,  nor  would  he  forfeit  such  right  if  he  was  prevented  from  usld^ 
it  by  others,  unless,  perhaps,  where  a  party  slept  upon  his  right — did  not  asMit  h» 
right  till  he  would  be  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 

That  the  Pimas  have  not  lost  their  rights  to  the  natural  low-wate^ 
mark  flow  of  the  Gila  River  has  been  frequently  stated  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Kent,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.  (unoflScially,  I  think),  and  only  last 
year  an  injunction  was  granted  to  Supt.  Alexander  to  restram  the 
whites  above  the  Pimas  from  the  use  ol  the  water  in  the  Gila  Rivw. 
Supt.  Alexander  never  did  anything  with  it.  In  the  commissioner'i 
report  for  1904,  page  17,  it  is  stated  by  the  district  attomev  that— 
*' There  are  960  persons  using  water  from  the  Gila  River  aSove  the 

[)oint  where  thd  rima  Indians  divert  the  water  of  the  Gila  for  their 
ands";  that  ^*  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  case  could  be  taken  up  and 
prosecuted  to  a  favorable  ending,''  etc. 

Mr.  Code  recommends  Mr.  Sloan  to  look  into  this  report  of  ihd 
commissioner  for  1904,  showing  that  he  knows  very  well  that  the 
necessary  information  is  there,  and  j^et  Mr.  Code  knows  so  very  little 
pertaining  to  the  Indians'  water  rights.  Something  very  strange 
about  it. 

Mr.  Code  says  that  a  supply  of  water  was  available  and  right  at  the 
Pimas'  door  (p.  655). 

Is  it  not  also  available  and  right  at  the  door  of  the  whites  ?  But  I 
notice  that  none  of  them  are  very  enthusiastic  about  getting  the  said 
supply,  except,  perhaps,  Chandler — the  notorious  Chandler — who  b 
sellmg  olT  his  ranch  to  eastern  babes  and  sucklings.  McQueen,  wIk) 
put  in  a  steam  pumping  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Tempe  some  years  ago 
on  liis  great  ranch  similar  to  the  pumping  plant  at  Sacaton,  abandoned 
it  because  it  did  n(^t  pay.  AH  tnose  who  are  raising  crops  by  electri- 
cally developed  water  are  growing  some  special  product,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  such  as  early  cantaloupes,  or  garden  truck,  where  there  is  t 
good  market  for  it,  or  perhaps  a  little  cotton.  Why  do  not  the  whitea 
share  Mr.  Code's  private  opinion  about  the  desirability  of  this  inex- 
haustible source  ol  water  right  at  their  doors  ?  So  near  and  yet  so  far. 
If  it  isn't  a  commercial  proposition,  it  isn't  worth  havii^.  The  differ- 
ence is  the  difference  between  coming  up  and  coming  £>wn. 
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On  page  657  Mr.  Code  says: 

They  (the  Pimae)  have  an  absolute  certainty  in  thia  system. 
Mr.  Sloan.  In  the  pumping  system? 

Mr.  Code.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  pumping  system  and  the  gravity  canal  they  have  an 
absolute  certainty. 

So  has  the  Sacaton  School  an  absolute  certainty  m  Mr.  Code's 
steam  pumping  plant.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  that  is  an  absolute 
certainty — a  certainty  of  the  most  demonstrable  kind,  as  the  figures 
already  given  prove  very  conclusively.  If  the  Pimas'  electric  pumps 
are  that  kind  of  a  certainty,  they  might  as  well  abandon  their  white 
elephant  first  as  last. 

WiU  the  pumps  be  a  success  commercially  ?  Not  if  a  well  can  irri- 
gate only  360  acres,  same  as  Sacaton  pumping  plant  is  doing,  at  the 
f>resent  cost  of  electricity,  engineei*s,  maintenance  charges,  and  instal- 
ation.  The  whites  are  not  tumbUng  over  each  other  to  get  to  it — 
tliis  absolute  certainty — Chandler  is  selling  his  absolute  certainty 
right  out  of  hand. 

On  page  658  Mr.  Code  says  he  thought  the  "trade'*  of  180,000 
acres  of  land,  which  the  Pimas  were  to  have  been  made  to  consent  to 
in  return  for  Code's  pumping  project,  a  very  fine  trade.  Well,  it 
was — for  Code.  I  sent  you  the  advertisement  of  the  sale  of  some  of 
that  land  the  other  day.  They  are  holding  it  at  $100  per  acre,  and  a 
man  would  have  to  pay  that  to  get  it — the  land  bordering  on  the 
reservation  I  mean,  and  adjoining  what  was  to  have  been  the  traded 
land. 

Code  wanted  the  Pimas  to  trade  180,000  acres  of  their  land  in  return 
for  a  pumping  project  which  was  to  have  cost  $560,000.  The  mesquite 
woodf  on  the  part  of  the  reservation  he  proposed  to  grab  would  be 
worth  that  much,  or  would  have  been  at  that  time.  Also,  Code  sug- 
gested, somewhat  previous  to  tluit  time,  that  that  part  of  the  reserva- 
tion be  made  a  forest  preserve  until  he  got  ready  to  jump  in  and  grab 
it.  Code  says  he  is  sorry  the  Indians  did  not  trade.  1  guess  he  is. 
He  has  a  right  to  be.     That  $100-an-acre  land  can  never  be  Code's — 

I)oor  Code — 180,000  acres  at  only  $2.75  an  acre,  and  now  it  is  worth  a 
lundred.  What  a  pity  the  Pimas  could  not  have  seen  it  to  their 
advantage  to  make  a  trade. 

In  the  commissioner's  report  for  the  year  1904  the  construction  of 
a  reservoir  at  Queen  Creek  (a  waterway  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gila 
River  Reservation)  is  recommended  at  a  cost  of  $221,000.  Why  was 
that  project  turned  down?  Surely  not  on  account  of  the  expense, 
considenng  the  figures  lately  presented.  Does  Mr.  Code  know  any- 
thing about  this  reservoir  site,  lying,  as  he  says,  * 'right  at  the  Pimas' 
doors"  ?  I  should  like  to  know  why  this  was  turned  down,  and  by 
whose  recommendation.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  consider- 
ing the  failure  of  Mr.  Code's  plan  to  pump  water  for  the  reserva- 
tion, if  tliis  project  were  feasible. 

Also,  the  Pimas'  interest  in  tlie  waters  of  the  Gila  River  ought  to 
be  protected  in  case  the  San  Carlos  Reservoir  be  constructed.  The 
site  ought  not  to  be  given  away  without  a  clause  inserted  in  the 
agreement  between  the  promoters  of  the  reservoir  and  the  Govern- 
ment reserving  the  Pimas'  prior  right  to  water  (low-water  mark  flow) 
in  the  Gila.     The  decision  is  to  be  rendered  September  1  next. 

On  page  660  Mr.  Code  mentions  **  large  areas  of  land  that  have  been 
allotted  to  them   (the  Papagoes)  south  of  the  Gila  Reservation." 
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Why  does  Mr.  Code  not  state  that  all  that  land  is  grazing  land,  or  iO 
but  about  a  quarter  section?  I  have  something  to  say  about  thit 
land. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  commissioner;  written  from  Fort  Ped 
Indian  Reservation  post  office,  Poplar,  Mont.,  by  Charles  H.  RoUk, 
allotting  agent,  dated  July  13  of  this  year  (land  allotments  54S9C', 
1908,  and  51500,  1911,  W.  A.  M. — Papago  Indians  on  public  domain , 
Mr.  Roblin  says : 

If  there  is  any  poeeibility  that  the  office  may  ever  contemplate  the  building  of  sbt 
iirigation  plant  for  the  benefit  of  these  Indians,  the  lands  applied  for  (by  them)  in  tor> 
ship  5  south,  ranfi^es  3  and  4  east,  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  Indians,  and  their  right. 
if  possible,  should  be  protected. 

1  am  informally  advised  that  the  lieu  selection  made  by  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Kii- 
road  Co.  was  macie  by  the  railroad  company  in  furtherance  of  a  colonization  scheme  a 
which  a  number  of  residents  of  Phoenix,  mostly  real-estate  men,  are  interested.  Tb« 
gentlemen  have  proposed  to  secure  title  to  about  50  sections  of  land  in  this  vicinity  lad 
to  develop  the  land  by  the  establishment  of  a  pumping  plant  to  supply  water  for  irrici- 
tion.  *  *  *  The  Santa  Cruz,  a  typical  southern  stream,  having  a  considerable  rci- 
off  during  the  flood  season,  runs  through  this  tract  of  land.    *    *    * 

A  reference  to  the  map  of  the  reservation  and  said  lands  will  show 
that  these  are  just  south  of  the  settlement  of  Casa  Blanca,  from 
which  settlement  Code  proposed  to  move  the  Indians,  as  he  pracu- 
cally  admitted  to  you,  and  to  put  them  over  the  river  on  the  San  Tin 
side.  So  this  is  the  explanation  of  that  last  mystery.  Truly  the 
ways  of  Code  are  hard  and  past  finding  out.  Inclosed  is  a  rough  pUt 
of  the  lands  required  to  be  reserved.  The  office  reported  favorably 
on  all  except  those  marked  with  red  pencil.  These  are  also  badiv 
needed  to  maintain  the  watershed  for  the  Pimas,  and  Mr.  Russell, 
principal  in  charge,  so  stated  to  the  department,  in  a  letter  sent  about 
two  weeks  ago.  Wish  you  would  see  what  is  being  done  about  it,  as 
if  the  land  grabbers  should  grab  this  part  of  the  watershed  before  the 
Indians  can  be  located  on  it,  the  rest  of  the  land  would  not  be  worth 
much.  The  Indians  are  gone  off  toward  the  south,  but  will  be  back 
in  the  fall.  The  lands  indicated  in  red  ought  to  be  saved  or  reserved  to 
them  as  the  other  parts  have  been  untU  they  can  be  located  on  them. 

That  Casa  Blanca  land  would  have  been  immediately  grabbed  br 
the  railroad  as  more  lieu  land^  as  soon  as  the  Indians  had  been  chaseil 
off  it  by  Code.     Richest  land  m  Arizona. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Hebbebt  Mastsn. 

Addenda. 

On  page  469  Mr.  Sloan  asks  the  question  of  Mr.  Code: 

If  the  number  of  wells  should  be  increased  and  the  water  level  lowered,  is  it 
not  likely,  then,  that  there  would  be  more  solid  parts  in  the  water  through  tic 

greater  depth? 

Why  does  Mr.  Code  not  explain  that  the  water  level — that  is  to  say, 
the  permanent  water  plane  of  the  country  at  San  Tan,  where  the 
wells  are  situated — has  been  lowered  some  6  feet  since  the  wells  were 
first  used,  and  that  at  this  very  time  they  have  either  to  dismantle 
well  No.  1  to  drill  it  deeper  or  else  make  a  supplementary  boring  at 
the  side  of  the  well  to  get  more  water? 

Well  No.  3  is  also  out  of  order  and  work  must  be  begun  on  tias 
well. 

If  the  permanent  water  plane  of  the  country  should  go  still  lower; 
the  result  to  the  wells  may  be  disastrous. 
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Notice  how  Mr.  Code  never  gives  any  information  except  what  is 
vTTung  from  him.  Why  did  he  not  tell  Mr.  Sloan  some  of  these 
.hings? 

He  i3  acting^  on  the  defensive  and  is  afraid  the  facts  should  come 
)ut.  The  present  trouble  with  the  wells  indicates  what  may  be 
expected  later  on. 

It  is  also  always  possible  that  the  mineral  content  in  the  well 
prater  may  increase,  whether  the  water  plane  rises  or  lowers,  as  Mr. 
Dode's  own  words  will  show.  Formerly,  he  says,  when  the  Sacaton 
tvater  was  first  analyzed,  the  soluble  solids  in  the  water  were  68  parts 
Ln  100,000.  Now  the  content  is  100  parts  to  the  100,000.  This  is  an 
increase  in  the  alkali  content  of  very  nearly  50  per  cent.  (Rising 
w^ater  plane  in  this  case.) 

This  well  business  is  all  an  experiment,  and  nobody  knows  what 
blie  result  will  be.  If  Mr.  Code  says  or  intimates  that  it  is  not  an 
Bxperiment  and  seeks  to  convey  the  idea  that  pumping  has  passed 
beyond  the  experimental  stage,  he  is  seeking  to  mislead  people. 


Sacaton,  Ariz.,  August  S,  1911. 
Mr.  S.  M.  Brosius, 

Agent  Indian  KigTits  Associationy  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Mr.  Brosius:  The  continuation  of  Mr.  Code's  testimony  has 
arrived.  There  are  some  points  there  on  which  I  should  Uke  to  make 
reply. 

On  page  665  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Winters  is  discussed. 
Mr.  Code  contends  that  he  thought  that  the  difference  between  a 
reservation  made  by  treaty  and  a  reservation  made  by  Executive  order 
would  operate  so  as  to  allow  the  Pimas  to  be  despoiled  of  their  water 
rights.  Still,  Mr.  Code  says  that  he  merely  "understood'*  there  was 
a  distinction  of  some  kind,  but  he  does  not  know  what  the  distinction 
was. 

This  is  a  lame  excuse  for  not  having  recommended  bringing  suit 
against  the  whites  who  have  stolen  the  Pimas'  water.  There  are  the 
best  possible  grounds  for  the  Government  bringing  such  suit  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  consensus  of  legal  opinion  is  that  the  Govorn- 
ment  would  be  given  a  favorable  decision.  Especially  should  this 
be  done  now,  wliile  the  prospect  of  the  San  Carlos  Keservoir  being 
constructed  is  so  favoraole  and  before  the  reservoir  site  is  given 
away,  in  order  that  the  Pimas'  interests  in  that  reservoir  might  be 
assured  definitely  and  permanently.  The  Pimas'  water  rights  were 
not  lost  20  or  25  years  prior  to  1904,  as  Mr.  Code  falsely  states. 
There  were  years  prior  to  1900  when  the  Pimas  had  a  shortage  of 
water,  due  to  the  encroachments  of  the  whites,  and  a  lower  water 
supply  than  common  in  the  river,  but  many  years  they  raised  good 
crops  with  that  part  of  the  natural  flow  of  the  river  which  they 
diverted.  But  the  white  settlers  kept  encroaching  more  and  more, 
and  conditions  kept  growing  steadily  worse,  until  the  water  was 
practically  all  gone,  if  the  rimas'  water  rights  in  the  flood  waters 
of  the  Gila  River  are  not  adjudicated  to  them  soon,  it  will  shortly 
be  contended  that  they  have  lost  these,  too — the  last  resort  that  the 
white  man  has  left  to  them.     But  Code  is  sanguine  and  says:  "Bore 
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wells."    Of  cotrne,  he  is  not  the  one  to  pay  for  the  wells.     Uncle  S«j 
does  that,  or  the  Indians — without  their  consent. 

tm  the  same  page  (665)  Mr.  Sloan  inquires  of  Mr.  Code  whether, 
if  the  Pimas'  water  had  been  protected  along  the  course  of  the  Gila 
River,  there  would  not  have  been  sufficient  flow  to  have  furnished  tk 
Pimas  the  necessary  water. 

Mr.  Code  replies:  "I  stated  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  some 
of  the  water  would  have  reached  ike  Pima  Reservation." 

Why  does  Mr.  Code  misrepresent  the  matter  ?  That  some  of  the 
water  would  go  down  to  the  Pimas  is  not  the  question. 

Whatever  water  the  Pimas  are  entitled  to  receive  should  be 
received  at  their  point  of  diversion. 

If  all  the  water  in  the  Gila  River  were  diverted  at  a  j>oi]it  150  «• 
200  miles  above  the  Pimas,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  volume  D 
which  they  are  entitled,  of  course  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  would 
disappear  into  the  bed  of  the  river  before  it  reached  tne  Pimas.  Aci 
this  is  the  point,  apparently,  which  Mr.  Code  is  trying  to  mike. 
Such  contention  is  disingenuous.  Mr.  Code  knows  very  well  tb: 
enough  water  would  have  to  be  let  down  the  river  bed  to  supply  \k 
Pimas  with  the  volume  due  to  them  at  their  point  of  diversion,  ik4 
at  some  remote  point  elsewhere. 

An  illustration  of  this  is  the  case  of  the  Pimas  under  the  ArizoBi 
Canal  at  Salt  River. 

A  supply  of  500  inches  of  water  was  adjudicated  Uie  Pimas  k 
court  decision  at  their  point  of  diversion. 

If  any  loss  of  water  were  sustained  in  getting  the  water  down  to  th? 
Indians'  point  of  diversion,  it  was  to  be  the  white  man's,  Mr.  C^ 
says  in  his  first  testimony  oefore  the  committee  that  if  all  the  watff 
in  the  Gila  River  were  turned  down  to  the  Pimas  the  greater  p&it 
would  soak  into  the  dry  and  sandy  bed  of  the  river.  But,  as  I  pointai 
out,  he  must  know  he  is  misrepresenting  the  facts  of  the  case,  oecaiee 
if  the  Pimas'  water  had  not  been  diverted  the  water  would  have  bee^ 
constantly  running  and  the  river  bed  would  be  perpetually  wet  ad 
not  dry  and  sandy,  and  the  water,  or  sufficient  of  it,  would  have  ta 
reach  the  Pimas. 

Mr.  Code  admits,  under  pressure,  that  *'the  Indians  are  entitled,  s? 
the  first  users,  to  the  waters  (of  the  Gila  River)."  Mr.  Code  goes  coj 
to  say:  **Ratner  than  enter  into  litigation,  I  believe  it  better  to  grt 
the  water — and  we  have  got  the  water."  Wonderful !  He  has  ^ot  t^ 
water  •  yes,  it  is  too  true.  He  has  got  it,  and  at  what  a  cost.  And  whii 
a  quality  after  it  has  been  got.  The  cost  you  have — the  staggejt: 
amazing  cost,  and  the  less  said  about  the  quaUty  and  its  effect  od  tk 
land  the  better  for  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Code's  weUs.     (See  Add^ad* 

It  Code's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  water  from  th* 
electrically-operated  wells  is  as  far  from  the  experimental  f act^  n 
that  estimate  he  gave  for  the  Sacaton  school  farm,  his  inform»t-£ 
is  of  very  Uttle  value.     (See  my  former  letter  for  the  actual  fiffiuts- 

Mr.  Code  submitted  a  photograph  during  the  course  of  his  t^ 
mony  before  the  committee,  representing  the  water  flowing  out  of  ^ 
well  at  the  Sacaton  Indian  School  farm.  "This  is  the  water  sup?? 
we  developed  out  of  the  desert,"  he  says  grandiloquently. 

There  was  a  photograph  taken  at  one  time  of  this  same  wd* 
operation,  which|  I  think,  is  the  one  Code  used. 
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Jtist  bttieath  the  orifice  at  which  the  water  gushes  out,  and  extend- 
ing away  from  it,  there  is  a  large  rectangular  tank  of  concrete,  10 
feet  wide.     In  the  photograph  this  tank  has  the  appearance  of  a 

freat  canal,  wide  and  deep,  and  the  effect  is  portentious.  But  a 
ttle  way  below  the  said  lone  rectangular  tank  of  such  imposing 
dimensions,  is  a  Uttle  insignincant  diteh  which  conveys  away  the 
iwrater,  but  of  course  this  is  not  represented  in  the  photograph.  The 
said  photograph,  like  many  another,  is  designed  to  deceive,  and  the 
eflPect  conveyed  by  the  photograph  does  not  correspond  with  the 
facts.  It  is  an  artistic  fie.  Why  did  Mr.  Code  not  explain,  if  this 
was  the  photograph  he  used,  as  I  have  reason  to  befieve  it  was  ? 

He  has  pulled  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  committee  with  a  skill 
that  in  any  other  cause  would  really  have  been  conunendable.  Mr. 
Code  (p.  667)  intimates  that  the  (jovemment  has  made  good  with 
the  Pimas  on  the  Gila  River  and  has  given  them  water.  This  is  not 
the  case.  The  Government  has  not  yet  made  good  with  the  Pimas, 
and  under  the  system  proposed  by  Mr.  Code,  facts  and  figures  already 
given  prove  that  tliey  never  can  make  ^ood.  There  are  now  some 
nine  weUs  bored,  each  capable  of  irrigating,  as  before  shown,  some 
360  acres  of  land,  or  3,240  acres  of  land  in  all.  And  when  the  white 
elephant  is  finally  given  to  the  Pimas  in  fee  simple  with  their  allot- 
ments, they  will  nave  to  pay  some  $24,000  a  year  for  electricity  alone, 
at  the  present  cost  of  production,  to  irrigate  these  few  acres. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  proposition,  and  therefore  not  a  practicable 
one. 

The  Government  has  not  made  good.  Mr.  Code  has  not  made 
good.     Nobody,  so  far,  has  made  good  with  the  Pimas. 

On  page  670  Mr.  Code  states  that  the  Pimas  did  not  have  an  acre 
of  lana  under  permanent  cultivation  in  1902. 

Mr.  Code  forgets  the  two  heads  of  seepage  water  running  at  Cot- 
ton woods  (a  village  near  Sacaton)  and  another  head  at  Blackwater, 
and  considerable  water  at  Gila  Crossing.  All  the  land  under  these 
streams  is  and  was  in  1902  in  permanent  cultivation. 

Mr.  Code's  testimony  evinces  more  and  more  his  insincerity  and 
desire  to  keep  back  the  true  facts. 

On  the  same  page  (670)  Mr.  Hanna  asks:  *'As  a  matter  of  fact 
*  *  *  you  have  now  furnished  these  Indians  with  ample  supply 
(of  water)  for  all  they  can  use  ? 

Mr.  Code  repUes  **  les,  sir." 

Mr.  Code  had  better  look  to  his  veracity.  So  far  there  is  not  one- 
fourth  enough  water,  and  what  Uttle  they  have  got  is  being  obtianed 
atjorodigious  cost. 

(Jn  same  page  Mr.  Code  goes  on  to  say:  ''The  supply  (of  water)  is 
there  and  the  Indians  must  avail  themselves  of  it."  How,  be  it  asked, 
by  moving  ?  Is  that  the  way  ?  Why  not  bring  the  water  to  the 
Indians  from  the  San  Carlos  l5am  instead  of  bringing  the  Indians  to 
this  expensive  pumped  water  ? 

When  the  entire  system  of  20  wells  is  completed,  less  than  one-half 
of  the  required  area  of  land  on  a  5-acre  allotment  basis  can  be  irri- 
gated. 

Might  a  certain  premonition  of  failure,  swift  and  certain  when  it 
does  come,  in  Mr.  Code's  mind  have  been  responsible  for  the  order 
that  recetitly  went  out  to  allot  all  the  heads  of  f amifies  on  the  reser- 
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vation  at  the  village  of  San  Tan  under  the  wells  10  acres  to  a  family 
instead  of  5  acres  to  the  individual,  as  .originally  proposed ! 

Here  it  may  be  asked  again:  Why  has  such  a  prodigious  flood-water 
canal  been  built  at  San  Tan  if  it  were  reaQy  never  the  intention  to 
move  the  Indians,  as  Mr.  Code  now  states  it  never  was?  Wht.e  are 
they  going  to  put  the  water  1  The  canal  will  hold  enough  water  to 
drown  out  the  whole  Pima  population.  Also,  the  said  canal  is  forked 
into  two  branches,  and  one  of  them  (the  largest)  is  headed  straight 
in  the  direction  of  the  notorious  Chandler  ranch.  The  canal  is  not 
yet  completed. 

The  Indians  want  to  know  how  they  are  going  to  be  allotted.  Tbej 
want  to  know  why  thev  are  not  conferred  with,  and  what  i3  the 
reason  for  all  these  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Mr.  Code,  who  has 
undertaken  so  much^  apparently,  entirely  on  his  own  r^ponsibility, 
with  a  view  to  forcing  the  Inoians  into  submission.  Tne  Indians 
want  to  know  if  they  are  not  now  going  to  get  5  acres  apiece,  but 
only  10  acres  to  a  family,  and  what  assurance  they  have  from  the 
Government  that  5  acres  to  the  individual  with  assured  water  will  be 
given  as  promised  originally.  They  want  to  see  the  water  running 
on  their  allotments  before  they  accept  them,  and  this  is  reasonable 
and  right,  a  perfectly  just  contention. 

Whv  is  Mr.  Code,  or  the  Indian  OflSce,  or  whoever  is  responsible, 
in  sucn  a  frantic  hurry  to  allot  the  land  before  anybody  knows  where 
water  is  coming  from  1  The  wells  bored  in  future  may  be  too  salty 
for  use.  Nobody  knows  how  they  will  turn  out.  It  is  all  an  experi- 
ment, and  stUl  Code  continues  to  give  out  these  Arabian  Nights 
stories  as  hard  facts.  Mr.  Code  says  (p.  671):  *'This  is  an  expensive 
project.''  Code  has  told  the  solemn,  unvarnished  truth.  Here  is  for 
once  a  hard  fact  from  Mr.  Code,  lonely  and  stark  and  bald — this  is 
an  expensive  project  It  is.  Mr.  Code  has  expended  already  some 
half  million  dollars,  and  has  practically  nothing  to  show  for  it.  As 
usual,  the  poor  Indian  is  made  the  scapegoat,  and  has  to  take  less  land 
on  account  of  the  blunders  of  Government  oflScials. 

One  well  (No.  1)  has  to  be  bored  deeper  on  account  of  the  lower- 
ing water  plane  of  the  country  (a  grave  menace  to  all  the  weJls). 
Another  one  (No.  3)  is  in  need  of  repairs.  By  and  by  one  will  go  to 
smash,  and  so  it  goes — a  stream  of  gold  pouring  down  every  one,  and 
a  stream  of  water  of  dubious  quality  coming  up. 

And  yet  Mr.  Code  would  recommend  such  a  project,  when  there  b 
the  San  Carlos  reservoir  site  and  the  Queen  Creek  reservoir  site, 
whence  good  gravitjy  water  might  be  had  that  would  flow  down  with- 
out expense  instead  of  up  through  a  pump. 

Better  throw  the  wells  away  than  keep  on  with  them  at  the  present 
cost — $24,000  a  year  to  operate  20  wells — ^which  will  irrigate  effectu- 
ally only  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  acres  of  land. 

Consider  that  in  four  years  this  means  nearly  $100,000,  and  only 
half  enough  land  irrigated.  It  means  $3  an  acre  for  water  every 
vear;  nay,  more,  the  maintenance  charges  and  wages  of  engineers 
have  not  been  figured,  the  short  life  of  the  machinery,  etc.  And  the 
whites — even  the  whites — are  groaning  now  under  the  assessment 
charge  of  $5  an  acre  on  the  Salt  Kiver  Valley  land,  and  some  of  them 
are  being  ruined,  because  they  can  not  make  their  land  pay  this  large 
additional  charge.     Why  does  Mr.  Code  not  state  these  facts  t 
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Mr.  Code  save  (p.  671),  '*That  if  6  acres  were  allotted  to  an  indi- 
vidual, some  families  would  receive  a  much  larger  area  than  they 
could  successfully  farm." 

Let  Mi.  Code  come  with  me.  I  know  Indians  who  are  farming 
from  20  to  60  acres,  or  more,  and  raising  crops  on  all  of  it,  and  not 
only  on  this  Gila  Reservation,  but  I  can  refer  you  to  white  people 
living  on  the  Salt  River  Reservation,  to  show  that  the  Pimas  are 
doing  the  same  thing  there.  These  rima  Indians  are  farmers,  not 
nomads,  and  deserve  to  have  a  fair  show.  No  family  of  any  size 
could  begin  to  make  a  Uving  on  10  acres.  The  white  people  here 
know  that. 

Now,  notice.  Code  says  the  children  would  be  allotted  later  when 
the  svstem  was  extended.  This  is  speculative  and  uncertain.  Mr. 
Code  s  statement  would  mean  that  the  parents'  land  and  the  chil- 
dren's land  would  be  separated — and  separated  in  some  instances  by 
a  roaring  river  in  flood,  without  a  bridge.  What  kind  of  contem- 
plated system  is  this  of  Mr.  Code's  ?  Does  he  propose,  among  other 
schemes,  to  give  everv  family  a  flying  machine  so  as  to  cross  back 
and  forth  to  their  widely  separated  farms  every  day  and  proceed  in 
safety  and  assurance  over  tne  flood  ?  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
lands  can  be  practically  farmed  otherwise. 

Mr.  Sloan  next  tries  to  find  out  from  Mr.  Code  (p.  671)  if  the 
Indians  have  ever  been  consulted  or  conferred  with  in  regard  to  the 
matter  themselves. 

Mr.  Code  throws  the  responsiWUty  onto  Mr.  Carl  Gunderson,  for- 
merly chief  allotin^  agent.  But  I  have  talked  at  length  with  Mr. 
Gunderson  with  reference  to  the  subject,  and  know  that  Mr.  Gun- 
derson never  contemplated  removing  the  Indians,  and  the  Indians 
so  understood  him. 

All  this  later  development  of  removal  was  done  in  a  quiet  and  sur- 
reptitious manner,  ana  the  Indians  knew  nothing  about  it  until  verv 
lately,  when  they  immediately  began  to  petition  against  their  removal. 

Mr.  Carl  Gunderson  contemplated  allotting  every  individual  of 
the  tribe  5  acres  with  assured  water,  5  acres  with  possible  water,  and 
40  acres  of  grazing  land,  so  as  to  include  the  entire  reservation. 

Page  672,  Mr.  Code  says:  *'An  Indian  hates  to  leave  his  country, 
even  to  cross  the  river  to  farm  land. " 

Why  not  t  Who  would  want  to  farm  raw,  tough  land  that  bakes 
when  it  dries  after  irrigation  into  hard  blocks  at  San  Tan,  where 
Code's  wells  are  situated?  Who  would  want  to  leave  the  best  soil 
on  earth,  such  as  the  Casa  Blanea  people  have  now — good  alluvial 
loam — when  water  can  be  got  to  it  so  readily  by  bringing  the  trans- 
mission line  across  the  river  at  slight  expense  1  Why  not  have  util- 
ized the  large  area  of  said  alluvial  land  near  Casa  Blanea  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  in  the  first  place  rather  than  at  San  Tan  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  where  the  enormous  flood-water  ditch  has 
been  constructed,  heading  straight  for  the  notorious  Chandler  ranch 
of  veiy  many  thousand  acres,  illegally  secured  from  the  Government 
by  Code's  fnends  and  business  associates  ? 

Doubtless  the  whites  wanted  it.  This  is  obviously  the  logical  con- 
clusion. The  Chandler  ranch  is  nearly  opposite  Casa  Blanea  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Gila  River,  and  the  new  railway  running  through 
the  Chandler  ranch  to  the  new  town  of  Chandler.  A  Phoenix  news- 
paper (Gazette)  stated  recently  that  it  was  contemplated  to  bring 
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this  railway  across  the  riTor  and  connect  it  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  at  Casa  Grande  or  Maricopa.  To  do  this  would  mean  nin- 
ning  through  or  close  to  the  Indian  settlement  of  Casa  Blanca,  when 
all  the  good  land  is.  Now,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  wl^  the  Indians  were 
to  be  removed  from  Casa  Blanca,  nor  to  understand  ^y  all  or  nearhr 
all  the  wells  were  to  have  been  sunk  at  San  Tan  on  the  otlier  side  d 
the  river.  Why  does  Code  think  the  Casa  Blanca  people  fatuous  or 
stubborn  for  refusing  to  move?  Fatuous  they  certamly  would  be 
if  they  should  consent  to  move.  Their  land  will  be  extreme^  valu- 
able if  that  new  railroad,  now  so  close,  ever  comes  through  it.  And 
the  committee  has  nobody  to  teU  them  these  facts,  but  are  obliged  to 
take  Code's  smooth  and  plausible  word  for  it. 

Mr.  Sloan  goes  on  to  ask  Mr.  Code  again  (p.  672)  if  the  Indians 
would  be  wilUng  to  move,  and  if  they  have  been  consulted  with  in 
regard  to  the  matter.     Code  says  **yes." 

But  I  know,  and  the  Indians  know,  that  they  have  never  been  con- 
sulted with  in  regard  to  any  proposed  removal.  It  seems  that  it  wk 
never  Mr.  Code's  intention  that  tney  should  be  consulted.  The  whole 
thing  has  every  appearance  of  a  deep-laid  plan  hatched  out  in  the 
dark,  which  was  to  have  been  **  pulled  off  at  the  proper  psycho- 
logical moment  without  consulting  any  of  the  parties  most  inmie- 
diately  interested,  and  so  quickly  that  resistance  would  have  been  out 
of  the  question. 

The  rimas  want  to  be  consulted.  Have  petitioned  that  this  be 
done.     Why  are  not  they  consulted  ? 

Code  says  **It  is  necessary  to  put  a  canal  on  the  ncrth  side"  (San 
Tan  side).  Why  was  it  necessary  to  put  such  a  very  great  canal  on 
the  north  side  and  so  many  wells  for  only  800  people  ? 

There  is  too  much  that  is  shuffling  and  evasive  about  Mr.  Code's 
testimony.  It  has  a  spurious  ring  to  it,  to  anybody  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  the  situation. 

Mr.  Code  goes  on  to  say  (p.  672)  that  if  the  Pimas  on  the  Gila 
Reservation  are  not  willing  to  accept  his  plans  for  them — the  white 
elephant  he  proposes  to  give  them — there  are  many  Indians  who 
would  be  glad  to  come  and  accept  them.  On  the  next  page  he  says 
further:  ''If  the  Pimas  or  the  Maricopas  object  to  locating  along  the 
canals  *  *  *  there  are  other  Indians  who  wiU  not  so  object." 
But  what  good  would  that  do  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas  t  Code 
refers  to  another  tribe  altogether,  the  Papagoes,  a  nation  of  nomads, 
that  are  to  the  Indian  tribes  here  what  the  gypsies  are  to  the  whites. 
The  Papagoes  have  virtually  notliing,  and^  oi  course,  anybochr  wouM 
accept  something  for  nothing  at  all,  even  if  it  were  a  white  elephant, 
perhaps,  because  he  could  turn  it  loose  again  whenever  he  grew  tffed 
of  it.  But  that  is  not  maldng  good  with  the  Pimas,  as  Code  said  the 
Government  had  done.  That  is  the  point.  But  few  Papagoes  claim 
any  right  on  the  Gila  Reservation,  but  the  Pimas  used  to  have  pro- 
ductive farms  there  before  their  water  was  stolen  by  the  whites,  and 
it  is  to  them  that  restitution  should  be  made.  But  Mr.  Code  found 
himself  in  a  tight  place  and  threw  the  burden  onto  the  Papa^es. 
His  statements  had  a  piscatorial  odor,  however,  and  the  conumttee 
must  have  been  cognizant  of  it. 

It  would  seem  that  somebody's  interests  must  be  in  grave  jeopardy 
when  a  witness  so  persistently  holds  back  the  facts.    Co(to  says  thai 
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thej  never  intended  to  abandon  the  plan  of  irrigating  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Casa  Blanca. 

Why,  then,  put  10  wells  on  the  other  side  (north,  or  San  Tan  side) 
for  800  people  and  contemplate  an  additional  3,  when  only  some 
20,  all  told,  were  planned  for  the  entire  tribe  of  4,000  people,  es- 

S3cially  when  there  is  twice  as  much  vacant  alluvial  land  at  Casa 
lanca.  good  land,  which  was  at  one  time  farmed  when  there  was 
water  for  it,  as  there  is  at  San  Tan  ?  Why  force  the  Indians  across 
the  river  to  the  wells  if  no  removal  was  contemplated,  and  if  wells 
were  reaUy  to  have  been  put  down  at  Casa  Blanca  ?  But  the  land 
at  Casa  Blanca,  if  supplied  with  water,  is  among  the  best  on  earth, 
and  the  whites  would  like  to  have  it,  while  the  vacant  raw  land  at 
San  Tan  will  hardly  raise  a  crop  of  wheat  even  until  it  has  been 
planted  several  years  to  alfalfa.  Notice  that  the  idea  of  putting 
additional  wells  at  San  Tan  is  said  to  have  been  conceived  witnin  the 
last  month  or  so.  It  is  also  within  the  last  month  or  so  tliat  the  rail- 
way has  been  built  to  Chandler  Ranch,  opposite  to  Casa  Blanca, 
and  heading  straight  for  the  rich  Indian  lanas  there.  Naturally  they 
did  not  want  to  allot  Indians  there.  But  somebody  is  to  blame  for 
all  this.     Who  are  the  guilty  partie^s  ? 

The  said  Chandler  land  is  now  selling  for  $100  an  acre.  Some  of 
the  rich  Indian  lands  contiguous  to  it  are  embraced  in  the  area  that 
Mr.  Code  proposed  at  one  time  to  open  to  settlement. 

What  would  have  been  the  result  oi  so  doing  ?  Does  anybody  really 
believe  that  there  would  have  been  many  bona  fide  homestead  entries 
made  there?  Chandler,  Mr.  Code's  fnend  and  business  associate, 
could  have  planted  a  lot  of  conscienceless  whites  on  the  ground,  as 
he  did  once  oefore,  when  he  obtained  liis  ranch  of  some  20,000  acres 
or  more^obtained  it  illegally  from  the  Government — and  after  the 
said  whites  had  proved  up  on  their  homesteads  they  could  have 
turned  over  to  Chandler  a  certain  portion  of  the  land  (in  certain 
known  three-fourths)  and  kept  the  rest  for  their  trouble.  As  pay- 
ment for  so  doing  Chandler  furnished  them  water,  etc.,  until  the 
time  came  to  turn  over  the  land  to  him. 

Mr.  Sloan  asks  (p.  674):  **And  the  river  is  impassable  a  large  part 
of  the  year — particularly  during  the  season  when  they  are  planting  ?'' 
Mr.  Code  replies:  ** During  the  winter  season,  when  they  are  irrigat- 
mg  from  the  flood  waters;  yes,  sir.'' 

The  inference  here  is,  of  course,  that  the  river  is  not  impassable  in 
the  summertime  and  that  the  Pimas  irrigate  prmcipally  from  flood 
waters  in  the  wintertime.  Also  the  covert  suggestion  Ls  that  it  would 
not  make  so  very  much  difference  whether  the  river  were  in  flood  and 
impassable  in  the  wintertime  or  not,  since  the  Indians  are  not  plant- 
ing anything  in  the  wintertime.  But  why  does  not  Mr.  Code  answer 
the  question  ?  Is  the  river  impassable,  particularly  during  the  season 
when  they  are  planting  ?    Tins  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Code  is  snifty  and  evasive  again.  The  river  is  not  often  im- 
passable in  the  winter  montlis.  It  is  in  the  summer  months,  when 
the  rains  come,  that  the  river  is  in  flood  and  impassable ;  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  chiefly,  when  they  are  planting  crops  of  com,  beans, 
and  melons.  The  river  was  a  roaring,  raging  flood  only  last  week, 
so  that  nothing  could  cross  it  but  a  bird.  This  is  its  common  condi- 
tion in  summer,  when  rains  may  be  frequent,  and  it  may  stay  m  flood 
two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time. 
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But  perhaps  the  children,  allotted  on  the  one  side  of  the  river,  could 
manage  in  some  way  to  get  along  without  their  parents,  allotted  on 
the  otner  side,  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time. 

On  page  675  Mr.  Code  intimates  that  the  Indians  at  Gila  Crossing 
have  sufficient  water.  But  the  Gila  Crossing  Indians  have  not  sufit 
cient  water,  and  this  Mr.  Code  must  know.  Their  summer  crops 
are  often  very  poor  becaxise  of  the  shortage  of  water. 

Besides  I  would  call  to  your  attention  in  support  of  this  conten- 
tion the  fact  that  Mr.  Code  himself  recommended  that  a  steam 
?umping  plant  be  installed  at  Gila  Crossing  of  500  horsepower, 
his  was  in  the  year  1902,  I  believe,  or  about  that  time,  and  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Code's  letter  recommending  that  project  can  be  had.  I  have 
read  the  same,  but  have  not  it  by  me  at  the  moment.  How  does  Mr. 
Code  reconcile  his  position  then  and  his  present  position  t 

If  the  water  furnished  the  Indians  were  stored  water,  the  settle- 
ment of  Gila  Crossing  could  be  furnished  with  as  much  as  it  needs. 

Mr.  Code  states  on  same  page  (675)  that  he  does  not  know  whether 
the  Gila  Crossing  people  are  getting  as  much  water  now  as  they 
were  getting  prior  to  the  appropriation  of  their  water  by  the  white 
people  above  at  SolomonviUe  and  Florence.  What  kind  of  a  dunce 
IS  he)  Considering  he  is  so  good  at  inferences  and  riddles,  it  is  a 
wonder  he  could  not  infer  this.  But  probably  he  did  not  want  to 
infer  it.  Mr.  Sloan  brought  the  horse  to  water,  but  he  could  not 
make  him  drink. 

Anybody  knows  that  before  the  water  was  diverted  at  Solomonviell 
and  elsewhere  the  Pimas  had  the  natural  flow  of  the  river,  all  they 
wanted  to  use,  and  that  this  flow  extended  as  far  as  Gila  Crossing 
and  away  beyond  this  point. 

On  page  675  Mr.  Hanna  asks:  "Is  it  the  fault  of  the  Indians  that 
they  are  not  irrigating  (more  land)  V*  Mr.  Code  says  unblushingly, 
'*It  is  the  fault  of  the  Indians." 

Oh,  oh.     Is  this  the  truth  as  Code  sees  it  t 

The  poor  Indians  were  using  all  the  water  they  could  get  when  the 
dry  weather  came,  and  the  crops  required  it. 

Mr.  Code  does  not  tell  the  committee  that  there  were  scarcely  any 
ditches  constructed  to  carry  the  water  from  the  wells  to  the  Indians' 
canal  until  quite  recently,  when  they  started  the  work  again.  How 
could  the  water  be  carried  to  the  Indians'  farms  without  ditches  to 
carry  it  in  ?  And  as  no  surveys  had  been  made  for  the  said  ditches, 
Mr.  Code  had  better  explain  how  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Indians 
that  they  were  not  using  the  water. 

It  is  the  fault  of  the  Indians,  is  iU  No.  1  well  went  nearly  dry 
this  spring  and  some  crops  under  it  were  lost  as  a  consequence. 
Something  got  the  matter  with  No.  3  so  that  the  water  flow  was 
further  reduced  as  a  consequence.  Three  or  four  of  the  wells  were 
inactive,  and  the  Indians  were  clamoring  for  more  water  than  they 
could  get  and  were  using  all  they  could  get. 

These  are  facts  which  can  be  substantiated.  Moreover,  when  the 
land  had  not  as  yet  been  allotted,  how  could  Code  expect  the  Indians 
to  put  large  areas  into  crops  and  run  the  risk  of  being  moved  off  after 
the  allotments  were  made? 

On  page  689  the  question  of  the  Indians  entering  the  water  users' 
association  is  taken  up.    The  Indians'  land  at  Salt  River  was  signed 
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up  under  the  reservoir  to  the  extent  of  2,800  acres  when  the  cost  per 
acre  was  estimated  at  only  some  $15. 

The  Government  for  the  Indians  will  now  have  to  pay  more  than 
three  times  this  amount,  according  to  Mr.  Code's  estimate  of  $45  an 
acre,  which  is  too  low,  because  the  cost  is  still  climbing;  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  this  additional  cost,  the  Indians  on  the  Salt  River  Reserva- 
tion are  getting  less  than  their  pro  rata  of  water. 

Statement, — The  white  people  on  the  south  side  of  Salt  River 
under  the  Tempe  Canal  refused  to  enter  the  water  users'  associa- 
tion, and  it  costs  them  about  50  cents  per  acre  per  year  to  get  their 
water.  The  Indians  living  on  Salt  River  Reservation  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Salt  River  had  500  inches  of  water  adjudicated  to  them 
by  court  decision  before  the  Government  signed  up  for  them  with  the 
water  users'  association. 

Now,  although  the  Government  signed  up  for  2,800  acres  at  Salt 
River,  under  the  reservoir,  at  approximately  $50  per  acre  (the 
present  cost),  they  received  but  200  inches  more  of  water.  This  is 
at  a  cost  of  over  $200  an  acre  for  the  additional  land  that  the  Salt 
River  Indians  have  a  right  to  irrigate  under  the  Roosevelt  project. 

The  Indians  were  not  consulted  in  the  matter  at  all,  as  tney  never 
have  been,  and  the  fact  is  that  one  department  has  soaked  it  to  an- 
other department  of  the  Government,  and  the  water  users'  asso- 
ciation, of  which  Mr.  Code  says  he  is  a  member,  has  been  the  gainer 
by  it. 

llr.  Code  denies  that  his  private  interests  are  inimical  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Code  is  vice  president  of  the  Mesa  City  Bank,  of  which 
Chandler,  of  the  notonous  Chandler  ranch,  is  the  president.  Chand- 
ler's lands  have  been  fraudulently  obtained  from  the  Government 
by  bogus  homestead  entries.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  people  who 
homesteaded  on  the  land  later  obtained  by  Chandler  were  not  bona 
fide  settlers. 

Mr.  Code  was  running  a  canal  through  that  land  in  years  past 
as  engineer,  which  he  ought  to  have  known  had  been  obtainea  by 
fraud,  as  the  facts  were  common  knowledge. 

Later,  when  Mr.  Code  became  an  official  m  the  Indian  Department 
of  the  Government,  he  recommended  that  a  large  area  of  good  land 
on  the  Indian  reservation  at  the  end  of  this  canal,  which  watered 
the  Chandler  property — the  said  area  of  land  being  adjacent  to  the 
said  property — be  taken  away  from  the  Indians  and  thrown  open 
to  settlement  by  the  whites. 

Mr.  Code  attempted  to  justify  his  recommendation  on  the  ground 
that  said  area  of  land  was  too  rough  to  be  irrigated,  but  really  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  sop  to  the  white  man  to  get  Congress  to  vote 
the  large  appropriation  for  what  Mr.  Code  calls  h\a  *' expensive 
project^'  (p.  671). 

It  is  known  to  many  persons  that  the  said  area  of  land  was  fre- 
quently flooded  bv  this  same  Chandler  Canal  which  Code  put  in  as 
engineer  for  his  friends  and  business  associates. 

This  looks  like  a  parallel  case  with  a  certain  higher  Gk)vemment 
official  who  has  lately;  been  compelled  to  resign  Ins  office  on  account 
of  public  (hsapprobation,  he  havmg  improperly  used  his  influence  to 
secure  valuable  lands  away  from  the  Government  for  private  interests. 
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Eighteen  thousand  acres  of  the  CSiandler  Ranch  are  now  advertised 
as  being  for  sale.    The  price  as  advertised  is  $100  per  acre. 

Here  is  a  total  of  nearly  $2,000,000,  of  which  a  great  part  at  least 
has  been  illegally  filched  away  from  the  Gbvemment  and  properly 
belongs  to  the  Govemment  now.  No  good  title  can  be  given  to  Hie 
purchasers  of  such  land,  and  the  Govemment  should  see  to  it  that 
the  pubhc  is  not  defrauded  as  well  as  itself. 

On  page  695  Mr.  Sloan  asks  Mr.  Code  point  blank  whether  his 
private  business  interests  are  in  any  way  adverse  to  the  Indians' 

g'^hts  that  Code  is  called  on  to  administer.  Mr.  Code  says  ''no." 
e  couldn't  very  well  say  ''yes"  and  hold  his  job. 

But  the  foregoing  has  shown  decisively  that  Code's  interests  are 
unquestionably  adverse  and  inimical  to  tne  rights  of  the  Indians. 

If  the  railroad,  of  which  the  terminus  is  now  at  the  Chandler  ranch, 
should  cross  the  river  to  Casa  Blanca,  Mr.  Code's  interests  will 
likewise  be  very  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  because 
Chandler  and  Code  are  president  and  vice  president,  respectively,  of 
the  same  bank. 

Mr.  Code  says  (p.  690)  that  the  Roosevelt  Reservoir  water  could 
be  conveyed  across  to  the  Gila  River  Valley.  Why,  in  heaven's  name, 
then,  was  it  not  done  ?  They  claim  that  this  land  under  the  pumps 
is  eventually  to  be  taken  in  under  the  Roosevelt  project.  There  is  a 
statement  to  this  effect  in  the  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
water  users'  association  and  the  United  States.  Why,  in  view  of 
the  facts,  was  not  stored  water  bought  for  the  Gila  River  Reserva- 
tion instead  of  electricity  ?  Such  water  could  have  been  taken  right 
through  the  Consolidated  Canal  (old  Chandler  Canal)  now  ownedl>y 
the  Government,  and  there  would  have  been  no  ditches  to  make.  Mr. 
Code  will  say  there  was  not  enough  water;  but  evidently  there  was 
enough,  in  his  opinion,  to  justify,  as  he  says,  signing  up  an  addi- 
tional 2,000  acres  at  Salt  River  at  the  same  figure  as  the  Government 
is  now  paying  for  the  right  to  use  electricity  on  the  Gila  Rest^va- 
tioih  where  his  pumps  are.    (See  addenda.) 

Mr.  Code  says  (p.  698)  that  the  pumped  water  is  a  better  water  as 
regards  keeping  neids  free  from  weeds.  Perhaps  tins  is  its  one 
redeeming  virtue.  But  how  is  it  that  those  few  people  who  pump 
water  to  irrigate  their  land  always  take  river  water  whenever  they 
can  get  it  f  This  question  surely  demands  an  answer.  WiQ  Mr.  Code 
have  the  temerity  to  deny  that  they  do  take  river  water?  If  so,  the 
only  answer  of  an  inhabitant  of  southern  Arizona  will  be  a  smile. 

Mr.  Hanna  asks  (p.  698)  if  there  is  a  less  amount  of  salt  in  the 
wells  as  time  goes  on.  I  will  say  right  here,  and  Mr.  Code  will  not 
deny  it,  that  the  well  at  Sacaton  Inaian  School  has  increased  in  salt 
content  nearly  50  per  cent  since  it  was  installed,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  go  on  increasing.  There  is  the  point — 
nobody  knows.     It  is  all  a  matter  of  experiment. 

Chandler  is  putting  up  a  huge  power  plant  and  sinking  weUs  on 
his  illegally  obtained  ranch.  No  wonder  Code  wanted  thS  Govem- 
ment to  install  pumps.  Of  course,  if  the  Govemment  is  making  a 
success  of  the  experiment  it  must  be  all  right.  The  value  of  the 
adjacent  property  will  immediately  improve,  and  the  Mesa  Bank,  of 
which  (3ianaler  is  president  and  Code  vice  president,  will  reap  con- 
siderable of  the  accruing  benefit.  Code  intimates  that  he  was  dected 
vice  president  of  the  Mesa  City  Bank  (p.  696)  because  he  had  some 
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influence  with  the  people.  Doubtless.  Nobody  has  any  reason  for 
questioning  the  veracity  of  that  statement.  But  had  Code  no  influ- 
ence with  the  Government  ?  Was  his  influence  so  meager  and  were 
his  recommendations  of  so  little  avail  that  he  could  not  make  a  very 
good  cat's-paw  to  drag  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  his  friend 
Chandler  and  the  Mesa  City  Bank  ? 

On  page  699  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Willis  T.  Lee,  geologist,  in  his  report 
(art.  9)  that- 
Pumping  plants  ueed  in  irrigation  near  Gila  Valley  prove  that  water  can  be  pumped 
rapidly  enough,  and  at  a  cost  low  enough,  to  make  pumping  a  practicable  method  of 
securing  water  for  irrigation. 

But  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating. 

Mr.  Lee  may  have  investigated  the  geological  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  evidently  did  not  investigate  its  business  side.  He  fails 
to  state  that  plant  after  plant  has  ceased  to  work  at  pumping  water 
for  the  land,  because  aftfer  exhaustive  trials  the  method  could  not  be 
made  to  pav.  He  was  speaking  of  things  in  an  experimental  stage — 
things  which  have  not  been  subject  to  the  test  of  time — and  he  jumped 
to  his  conclusions;  ho  did  not  verify  them.  The  rusty  engines  of 
the  abandoned  McQueen  pumping  plant  are  stiU  sitting  in  McQueen's 
fields  near  Tempo — a  failure. 

The  Hansen  pumping  plant  near  the  Chandler  ranch  was  a  failure. 
The  Reeves  great  pumping  plant  at  Buckeye,  on  the  Lower  Gila 
Valley,  was  a  failure.  Anotner  pumping  plant  near  Phoenix,  just 
off  the  Buckeye  Road,  has  been  abandoned  because  of  the  expense, 
and  others  could  be  mentioned  which  remain  as  melancholy  testi- 
monies of  the  wretched  ineffectiveness  of  pumps  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. 

The  only  effective  system  of  irrigation  is  a  downward,  or  gravity, 
system,  which  is  supplied  with  nature's  pure  rain  water,  i&y  svs- 
tem  that  contemplates  raising  water  from  great  depths  and  saturating 
the  land  with  its  alkaline  ffow  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 

On  page  699  Mr.  Code  says  that  during  the  last  five  or  six  years 
there  nas  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  additional  farmers  sup- 

f)lied  by  the  Indian  Office  over  those  supplied  by  the  civil  service.  Of 
ate  years  the  Indian  Office  has  insisted  that  a  man  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  irrigation,  says  Mr.  Code. 

Does  Mr.  Code  know  anything  about  the  additional  farmer  at 
Maricopa,  lately  on  the  Gila  River  Reservation? 

I  can  bring  a  witness  to  prove  that  this  farmer  remarked  on  con- 
veying water  to  the  said  witness's  Held,  ''This  is  the  first  dam  I  ever 
put  in.''  A  wonderful  knowledge  of  irrigation  he  must  have  had — 
on  paper.  This  farmer  has  latefy  been  ** allowed"  to  resign  because 
of  his  ineffectiveness. 

The  additional  farmer  lately  sent  to  Salt  River  made  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  irrigation.  He  was 
free  to  say,  "I  know  nothing  whatever  about  this  work." 

What  Icind  of  evidence  is  this  that  Mr.  Code  is  giving  out  so  glibly 
under  oath  ? 

On  page  702  the  different  classes  of  water  rights  are  discussed. 
The  water  can  not  be  separated  from  the  land,  according  to  the  court 
decree,  and  the  land  with  the  water  is  termed,  respectively,  class  A, 
B,  or  C  land,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  is 
explained. 
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Mr.  Code  says,  in  reference  to  the  McDowell  Indians: 

With  the  adjudication  of  700  inches  (of  water)  for  the  Salt  River  Reservatioa,  th^ 
would  be  very,  very  sure  of  their  water  supply.  • 

But  the  said  water  supply  is  far  from  adequate  now.  There  is  not 
more  than  half  enough  water  for  Salt  River.  Besides,  water  ri|^ 
go  with  the  land  and  can  not  be  separated  from  it,  and  the  only  w&j 
uie  McDowells  would  be  sure  of  having  their  water  rights  transferred 
effectually  would  be  for  the  court  to  make  a  ruling  to  that  effect,  and 
thus  reverse  itself  as  to  its  previous  decision. 

As  the  allotments  are  now  being  made  at  Salt  River,  Indians  are 
being  allotted  some  on  class  A  land  and  others  on  class  B  land.  Tlik 
is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  do  and  will,  surely  as  the  world  moves, 
result  in  future  trouble. 

As  long  as  the  Government  retains  control  of  the  Indians'  water, 
all  may  be  well.  But  even  so,  there  is  no  assurance  to  that  effect 
If  an  l!ndian  has  an  allotment  on  class  C  land  and  the  Indian  Service 
should  undertake  to  run  water  on  the  said  class  C  land  at  a  time  of 
low  water  when  there  was  not  sufficient  for  class  A  land,  a  man  hav- 
ing his  allotment  all  ia  class  A  land  could  brin^  an  injunction  against 
the  man  usiug  water  on  class  C  land  and  compm  him  to  turn  the  water 
down  onto  the  former's  class  A  land. 

The  Indians  may  never  discover  this,  and  probably  would  not  wish 
to  profit  themselves  by  it  even  if  they  should  discover  it  now.  But  if 
a  white  man  should  get  hold  of  an  Indian's  allotment — which  is  prob- 
able under  the  right  to  sell  a  deceased  Indian's  land — and  should 
water  become  scarce,  then  the  white  man  would  not  be  a  white  man  if 
he  did  not  immediately  bring  suit  to  restrain  all  the  Indians  from 
using  water  on  class  C  land.  The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  aDot- 
ments  made  to  many  of  the  Indians  are  all  on  class  C  land  and  some 
are  all  on  class  B  and  A  land,  respectively. 

Moreover,  leaving  aside  the  future,  if  at  the  present  time  the  whites 
down  below  the  Indians  should  ever  find  out  at  a  season  of  low  water, 
when  there  should  not  be  enough  even  for  the  whites  having  class  A 
land,  that  the  Indians  were  imgating  a  thousand  or  two  acres  of  C 
land  when  there  was  not  stored  water  for  the  said  C  land,  there  is  no 
telling  what  would  happen.  The  white  man  would  simply  say  to  the 
Indian,  "You  use  vour  water  on  class  A  land,  or  else  you  turn  it 
down  for  my  class  A  land' ' ;  and  the  court  would  have  to  sustain  the 
white  man  under  the  law  of  prior  right. 

As  the  case  stands  at  present  everything  depends  on  the  generosity 
of  the  court  to  "wink"  at  what  is  certainly  contrary  to  law — the  fact 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  enough  water,  and  the  future  igno- 
rance of  the  white  man  as  to  the  exact  status  of  the  situation.  There 
are  plenty  of  shyster  lawyers,  however,  in  this  country  who  will  not 
fail  to  enlighten  the  white  man  when  the  time  comes. 

If  the  possibility  suggested  above  should  become  a  fact,  it  would 
necessitate  the  many  fidians  who  have  been  allotted  on  class  C  land 
giving  up  their  farms  on  account  of  having  no  water.  This  is  just 
what  nas  happened  before  in  dry  seasons  to  white  people  in  the  ^t 
River  Valley. 

They  are  putting  in  cultivation  every  acre  of  land  that  the  reser- 
voir will  care  for  now,  and  in  case  of  a  prolonged  dry  spell,  such  as 
this  country  is  accustomed  to  passing  through,  many  people  will  be 
without  water. 
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The  Indian  Service  may  rotate  the  water  cm  A,  B,  and  C  land 
as  long  as  nobody  makes  any  objection,  but  the  fact  that  that  is  conr 
-trary  to  law  is  a  most  serious  menace,  and  though  the  supply  of  water 
is  now  above  normal,  it  will  not  always  remain  so;  and  the  present 
chief  justice,  who  obligingly  consents  to  "wink"  at  the  aroitrary 
arrangement  of  the  Indian  Service,  which  is  contrary  to  his  ruling, 
can  not  be  altogether  depended  on  not  to  die  or  resign  his  office. 
Some  day  the  whites  are  going  to  get  hold  of  some  of  this  Indian  land 
by  purchase,  and  then  there  will  be  trouble. 

It  they  are  going  to  play  this  sort  of  hocus-pocus  with  the  Indians' 
water  rights,  some  provision  should  be  made  by  law  to  protect  the 
Indian,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  (since  nobody  apparently  so  far 
has  met  with  any  explanation)  why  the  Salt  River  Indians  on  the 
north  side  of  Salt  River  are  not  getting  their  water  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  other  water  users  in  the  SaltTliver  Valley. 

The  Indians  are  entitled  to  only  700  inches  of  water  (500  inches 
of  which  they  originally  owned),  and  yet  their  land  has  been  signed 
up  under  the  reservoir  to  the  extent  of  2,800  acres,  when  the  whites 
are  allowed  three-tenths  of  an  inch  of  water  to  the  acre.  Thus  the 
Indians  should  be  getting  840  inches  of  water  instead  of  700  inches, 
if  the  Government  gets  it  at  the  same  ratio  as  the  white  man.  Seeing 
that  the  Indian  Department  is  paying  at  the  same  ratio  for  the  In- 
dians as  the  white  man  pays,  what  is  the  reason  for  the  difference? 
Why  does  the  Indian  pay  the  same  price  as  the  white  man  and  take 
less  water  ? 

Perhaps  this  may  explain  why  the  Indian  Service  is  allowed  to 
divert  water  from  A  land  to  B  and  C  land,  as  per  Mr.  Code's  testi- 
mony, and  rotate  the  flow  in  any  manner  they  desire,  which  is  con- 
trary to  law.  It  is  laying  up  a  great  harvest  of  trouble  for  the 
future  which  there  will  be  no  way  to  avoid  or  regulate. 

As  proof  that  the  foregoing  contention  is  true,  see  pa^es  720  and 
721.  Mr.  Sloan  asks  "if  the  Indian  officials  have  the  right  to  dis- 
regard the  decree  they  would  be  violating  the  principles  upon 
which  the  water  rests  ?"     Mr.  Code  repUes:  '^  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Code  further  says:  "When  the  appropriations  are  made  we 
endeavor  to  call  them  all  nrior  right  No.  1."  This  is  all  very  well, 
but  it  will  not  do.  Mr.  Code  and  the  Indian  Service  may  call  all 
the  land  class  A  land,  or  prior  right  No.  1,  as  he  terms  it,  but  that 
does  not  make  it  so.  It  is  simply  procrastinating  and  putting  off  the 
inevitable  evil  day  for  some  future  time. 

Let  the  Government  give  attention  to  these  facts  while  they  may, 
or  else  hold  their  peace  for  all  time. 

It  will  be  too  late  to  apply  the  "favorite  prescription"  of  undoing 
the  wrong  after  it  is  done. 

The  matter  should  be  adjusted  by  law  now. 

The  poor,  ignorant  Indian  knows  nothing  about  the  trap  he  is  sail- 
ing into,  and  the  Government  officials,  who  ought  to  know,  seem  not 
to  care. 

Somebody  ought  to  wake  them  up  and  get  the  matter  settled  while 
there  is  yet  time. 

I  have  shown  that  there  ia  a  big  discrepancy  against  the  Indians, 
figuring  that  they  are  allowed  700  inches  of  water.  However,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  when  the  land  was  signed  up  under  the  reservoir 
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the  Indians  were  to  ^t  only  500  inches  in  place  of  700.     In  this  case 
the  discrepancy  woiud  have  been  immensely  greater. 

The  Government  seems  to  have  been  held  up  for  a  pretty  penny, 
and  the  Indians  are  getting  less  water  than  they  are  entitled  to  haTe^ 
and  somebody  is  responsible  for  this.     Who  is  it  ? 
The  attached  petition  is  virtually  a  summary  of  the  foregoing. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Herbert  Mabtek. 

ADDENDA. 

Page  2.  The  following  to  be  inserted  after  the  words  in  italics,  page 
2:  '' tne  better  for  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Code's  wells." 

All  the  peach  trees  at  Sacaton  Agency  died  suddenly  for  some 
reason,  ancl  all  about  the  same  time.  A  Government  expert  examined 
them  for  root  disease,  but  found  none. 

The  only  reasonable  explanation  is  that  the  alkline  pumped  water 
killed  them. 

Page  9.  The  following  to  be  inserted  after  words  in  italics:  "on 
the  Uila  Reservation,  where  his  pumps  are." 

The  Maricopa  Indians  in  the  Gila  River  VaUey  are  using  Salt 
River  water,  which  has  been  adjudicated  to  them  sufficient  to  irrigate 
1,000  acres  of  land. 

January  31,  1912. 
Hon.  John  H.  Stephens, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sm:  We  understand  that  in  the  consideration  by  your  com- 
mittee of  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a  reservoir  for  impounding 
the  waters  of  the  Gila  River  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  the  con- 
tention is  made  that  the  weU-and-pump  system  is  the  best  method 
of  irrigating  the  Pima  lands. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  expense  of  more  than  a  million  dollars 
estimated  to  be  necessary  for  the  completion  of  that  project  would 
seem  to  be  a  very  unwise  expenditure  of  public  funds  m  view  of  the 
fact  that  at  best  the  area  susceptible  of  irrigation  under  that  system 
win  be  small,  permitting  per  capita  allotments  of  probably  less  than 
5  acres,  whereas  the  Indians  are  insisting  on  allotments  of  not  k^ 
than  10  acres,  the  latter  acreage  being  reconmiended  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs. 

It  \a  further  urged  that,  according  to  reports  submitted  by  Govern- 
ment engineers,  a  yearly  depreciation  oi  10  per  cent  of  the  initial 
cost  of  installation  must  be  allowed  on  the  plant.  In  the  report  of 
Engineer  W.  T.  Lee,  published  as  Water  Supply  Paper  No.  136  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  an  annual  depreciation  of  10 
per  cent  on  the  machinery  used  for  pumping  is  estimated  throughout 
the  computations  given  in  that  report. 

William  H.  Rosecrans,  recently  employed  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment in  the  capacity  of  consultmg  engineer,  m  a  report  subnutted 
during  the  fall  of  1911  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relative 
to  securing  a  water  supply  for  the  Pima  Indian  lands,  states  as  foUows: 

It  is  true  that  flood-water  canals  and  pumping  plants  are  being  installed  to  irrigate 
these  lands,  but  I  consider  those  in  the  nature  of  temporary  improvementB,  whi(£7^ 
they  serve  to  irrigate  these  lands  for  the  next  10  yealb,  wiU  be  weU  worth  their  cob^ 
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and  that  tfaev  tihould  ^rtainly  be  abandoned  if  storage  water  becomes  available, 
since  ^at  will  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  the  water  to  the  Indians. 

The  University  of  Arizona,  in  Bulletin  No.  49,  ''Cost  of  Pumping 
for  Irrigation,"  on  pages  459  and  460,  has  this  to  say: 

The  life  of  the  average  pumping  plant,  in  use  every  year,  will  probably  not  much 
exceed  10  years.  This  would  mdicate  that  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  first  cost  of  the 
plant  should  be  included  each  year  as  a  part  of  the  expense  of  running  the  plant,  in 
order  to  cover  these  items  of  interest  and  depreciation. 

The  flood-water  canals,  while  relatively  permanent  in  their  nature, 
can  hardly,  under  present  conditions,  be  considered  better  than 
temporary  improvements.  If  the  Government  should  fail  to  con- 
struct a  reservoir  at  San  Carlos,  certain  financial  institutions  are 
eager  to  finance  the  necessary  bond  issues  for  the  construction  of  a 
reservoir  at  that  point  as  a  pnvate  project.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  the  Government  should  antagonize  a  plan  of  reclamation  shown 
by  its  own  engineers  to  be  feasible,  even  though  constructed  by 
private  capital,  in  case  it  should  refuse  to  construct  the  reservoir 
itself.  The  result  of  such  impounding  of  the  Gila  River  floods 
would  be  that  the  Indians'  flood-water  canals  would  be  dry  through- 
out the  year  and  therefore  valueless.  That  this  prospect  is  immi- 
nent is  snown  by  the  following  letter  addressed  by  the  ConsoUdated 
National  Bank  of  Tucson,  Anz.,  to  H.  Marten,  dated  September 
12, 1911: 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  recent  date  in  regard  to  the  financing  of  the  Casa  Grande 
irri^tion  project,  I  beg  to  advise  that  when  a  committee  of  those  interested  in  this 
project  were  recently  in  Tucson,  they  were  advised  that  if  the  Interior  Department 
ruled  favorably  to  them  in  the  San  Carlos  reservoir  site,  the  necessary  financing  could 
be  assured.  None  of  the  local  banks  would  be  interested  directly,  but  would  arrange 
under  the  conditions  named  above  for  the  financing  through  eastern  connections. 

Charles  E.  Walker,  Cashier. 

This  danger,  therefore,  menaces  the  Indians  and  the  Government: 
That  these  wards  of  the  Government  are  likely  to  be  made  alto- 
gether dependent  on  a  system  of  irrigation  by  means  of  pumps 
whose  life  may  be  less  than  10  years,  or  else  the  Government,  m 
order  to  make  necessary  provision  for  the  Indians,  will  be  forced  to 
buy  impounded  water  from  a  private  company  at  what  may  be  an 
exorbitant  price. 

It  is  shown  b}^  the  reports  of  Government  engineers  that  a  reser- 
voir could  be  constructed  at  San  Carlos  which  would  irrigate  not 
less  than  60,000  acres  of  land,  sufficient  to  give  every  Indian  on  the 
Gila  River  Reservation  a  10-acre  allotment  of  irrigated  land  and 
leave  water  to  spare  for  20,000  acres  more.  The  cost  of  this  dam 
with  all  auxiliaries,  including  damages  to  the  San  Carlos  Indian 
Agency  buildings,  which  would  be  submerged  or  have  to  be  moved 
to  another  location;  the  moving  of  5  miles  of  railway;  £^nd  the  cost 
of  a  new  irrigation  system  above  the  Indian  Agency  for  these  Apache 
Indians  whose  agricultural  lands  to  the  extent  of  587  acres  would  be 
flooded,  by  the  backing  up  of  the  water,  it  is  estimated  after  exhaus- 
tive investigations,  would  amount  to  $1,038,926.  (See  Water-Sup- 
ply  Paper  No.  33,  page  77.)  On  page  75  of  that  report  is  the  fol- 
lowing with  respect  to  the  Apache  Indian  lands: 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  damage  which  would  be  done  to  these  Indian  farms, 
the  estimate  includes  $20,000  for  the  construction  of  a  new  irrigation  svstem  for  the 
Indians  above  the  reservoir  site.  There  is  as  much  water  available  from  the  Gila 
Biver  at  points  between  San  Carlos  and  Geroiumo  as  near  the  agency.    Lands  in 
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that  locality  are  unoccupied,  are  of  equal  fertility,  could  be  irri^ted  with  eqai 
ease,  and  are  on  the  reservation.  If,  therefore,  a  substantial  irrigation  system  AiM 
be  built  for  these  Indians  higher  up  on  the  riv^,  and  this  should  be  given  to  them  k 
lieu  of  their  primitiye  and  deficient  systems  that  now  exist,  it  is  considered  tb: 
the  treatment  would  be  fair. 

Estimates  show  that  it  will  be  equally  expensive  to  install  the  well  and  pois^ 
project  on  the  Pima  Reservation  as  to  construct  the  proposed  dam  at  San  CWfai 
while  the  former  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  able  to  irrigate,  when  completed,  I9 
than  half  the  acreage  required  for  allotment  to  the  Indians,  and  at  an  annual  cos 
per  acre  greatly  in  excess  over  water  obtained  from  a  reservoir. 

The  Government's  own  engineers  have  shown  the  construction  of  t 
reservoir  at  San  Carlos  to  be  not  only  a  feasible  undertakings  but  thai 
the  excellence  of  the  site  is  unsurpassed  for  foundation  purposes. 
Among  those  making  such  favorable  reports  are  James  D.  ochuyler. 
J.  B.  Lippincott,  Jomi  H.  Quinten,  and  F.  H.  Newell,  Director  of  the 
Reclamation  Service.     Mr.  Newell  says: 

''The  foundations  at  San  Carlos  are  as  good  as  can  be  found  any- 
where." (See  Hearings  before  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  United  States  Senate,  Indian  appropriation  bill,  yet 
ending  June  30,  1902.)  The  quality  of  the  building  material  is  shown 
to  be  excellent.  Admittedly  feasible  plans  have  luso  been  sugge^ed 
for  the  disposal  of  the  silt  which  would  be  deposited  in  the  reservoir. 

The  advantage  accruing  to  the  land  from  the  use  of  river  water 
over  numped  water  must  not  be  underestimated,  not  only  because  of 
its  relative  purity  as  regards  alkalinity,  but  because  of  the  alluvial 
deposits  ana  wealth  of  natural  fertilizer  brought  down  by  the  floods 
and  deposited  on  the  land.  In  Bulletin  No.  44  issued  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  pages 
189-191,  is  the  following: 

FBBmJZING  VALUE  OF  OHJL  SILTS. 

Potash,  phoflphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen  are  all  contained  in  notable  amount  in  thesp 
sedimentfl  ♦  ♦  ♦.  Nitrogen  suppliee  the  chief  need  of  our  irrigated  soils  for  a 
fertilizer,  phosphoric  acid  also  being  valuable.  The  nitrogen  alone  ranges  from  Z^ 
to  173.70  pounas  in  1  acre-foot  of  water.  At  16i  cents  a  pound  this  runs  nom  55  cqib 
to  $26.92  m  value  at  Eastern  rates,  of  much-needed  fertilizing  material.  Considerise 
that  from  2  to  5  feel  of  water  may  be  used  each  year,  the  unfailing  fertility  of  buds 
irrigated  with  such  waters  may  be  understood. 

On  page  63  of  the  same  publication  it  is  stated : 

For  the  year  (August,  1899,  to  August,  1900),  reckoned  at  Eastern  valuations,  ^« 
potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen  taken  out  by  canals  from  Salt  River  was  worth 
$1,733,000    *    ♦    ♦. 

The  superior  value  of  muddy  water  indeed  is  so  clearly  recognizetl 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  that  it  is  commercially  rated  accordingly. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Durance,  France,  the  turbid  waters  of  that  stream  bring  a  prkf 
for  irrigation  which  is  ten  and  twelve  timefi  greater  than  that  paid  for  the  clear,  coU 
waters  of  the  Sergues  River.  • 

The  relative  amounts  of  alluvial  sediments  and  fertilizing  material 
contained  in  the  Salt  and  Gila  Rivers  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

A  further  ^reat  danger  under  the  well  system  lies  in  the  fact  of  iht 
alkalinity  of  the  pumped  water  at  Santan  where  the  pumping  project 
is  being  mstalled  on  tne  reservation.  Analyse  of  tnis  water  secured 
by  the  Government's  engineers  show  the  alkaline  content  to  be 
already  dangerously  high.  (See  Hearings  No.  1,  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  H.  Kes.  330,  last  four  pages.)     Pumped  water  containiog  a 
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smaller  percentage  of  dissolved  salts  than  these  analyses  show  has 
already  lessened  the  productiveness  of  the  Sacaton  Indian  School 
farm  and  has  ruined  parts  of  the  garden  in  the  short  space  of  four 
years. 

A  further  menace  is  the  formation  of  the  malignant  and  much- 
dreaded  black  alkali  in  the  soil  of  that  garden.  How  this  has  taken 
place  may  be  readily  understood  from  the  following: 

The  aecond  change  in  composition  wrought  under  our  conditions  of  irrigation  (Ari- 
zona) is  through  the  reaction  of  the  common  salt  of  the  irrigating  water  with  the  cal- 
cium and  magnesium  carbonates  of  the  soil,  particularly  in  the  presence  of  carbon 
dioxide. 

Carbon  dioxide  in  the  soil,  resulting  in  large  part  from  the  decay  of  organic  matter, 
aids  this  reaction  by  converting  calcium  corbonate  into  the  more  soluble  and  reactive 
bicarbonate  (a  dangerous  alkali).  *  *  *  The  sodium  bicarbonate  formed  in  the 
latter  case,  though  comparatively  mild  in  its  effects,  may,  under  conditions  not  accu- 
rately ascertained,  change  into  the  malignant  normal  carbonate,  so  that  its  formation 
is  to  be  regarded  with  apprehension.     (1*.  178,  Bull.  44,  above  referred  to.) 

Whatever  contentions  may  be  urged  for  or  against  the  use  of 
pumped  water  in  irrigation,  the  result  of  actual  experience  in  irrigat- 
ing tne  Sacaton  Indian  School  farm  and  garden  with  such  water  is  a 
matter  of  record  and  would  seem  to  render  further  argument  super- 
fluous. Since  the  wells  were  installed  there  some  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  tie  alkaline  content  of  the  water  has  increased  nearly  50  per 
cent,  as  shown  by  oflicial  records.  (See  Hearings  No.  16,  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Interior  Department,  House  Kept.  No.  103, 
p.  649).  The  Sacaton  School  garden,  moreover,  has  also  been  sup- 
])lied  with  great  quantities  of  manure  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
the  muddy  river  water. 

As  a  question  of  initial  cost  the  reservoir  system  is  the  more  desir- 
able. Already  some  $400,000  have  been  expended  on  the  well  system 
and  by  contract  it  is  sought  to  bind  the  Government  for  not  less  than 
S400,000  additional  to  be  paid  to  the  Salt  River  Valley  AVater  Users' 
Association.  A  reservoir  could  be  constructed  whose  waters  would 
irrigate  effectually  and  at  less  expense  several  times  as  much  land 
as  the  pumps  can  possibly  irrigate,  and  under  a  reservoir  system  the 
land  would  be  mamtained  in  a  condition  of  perpetual  productivity. 

It  would  seem  folly  to  make  great  expenditures  of  money  for  an 
irrigation  system  whose  period  of  usefulness  is  limited  to  10  years. 
The  statement  made  by  the  Government's  engineer  heretofore  referred 
to  that  the  wells  and  pumps  already  installed  on  the  Pima  Reservation 
will  be  well  worth  their  cost  if  they  last  10  years  is  certainly  open  to  ques- 
tion. That  they  are  in  the  nature  of  temporary  improvements  is  beyond 
doubt,  and  the  Government  is  surely  in  justice  obligated  to  make 
permanent  provision  for  the  industrious  Indians  whom  it  has  allowed 
to  be  deprived  of  their  irrigating  water  by  reason  of  the  neglect  or 
indifference  of  its  own  officials.  This  must  be  done  before  it  makes 
citizens  of  the  Indians  and  abandon;  them  to  their  own  resources. 

The  wells  are  fully  shown  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  makeshift,  good 
chiefly  as  an  auxiliary  arrangement  in  times  of  prolonged  drought. 

The  San  Carlos  Reservoir  has  been  highly  recommended  by  eminent 
engineers  in  the  service  of  the  Government.  Isolated  reports  are  on 
file  wherein  engineers,  at  first  by  finchngs  of  fact,  strongly  supported 
the  San  Carlos  project,  but  who  later  revei-sed  their  original  recom- 
mendations and  became  enthusiastic  for  the  construction  of  the  Salt 
River  project,  which  seems  to  have  largely  benefited  the  arid  hold- 
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ings  of  wealthy  real-estate  owners  in  the  Salt  River  Valley.  In  Ha 
words  of  the  eminent  engineer,  James  D.  Schuyler,  in  reporting  upon 
the  feasibihty  of  the  San  Carlos  Reservoir  project,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1910,  these  are  "illogical  ana  biased  reports  *  *  * 
which  would  seem  to  advocate  the  throwing  away  of  vast  underd- 
oped  wealth.  The  prodigal  waste  of  natural  resources  implied  in  tk 
proposition  to  abandon  tnis  reservoir  site  is  so  contrary  to  the  con- 
servation poUcy  which  is  the  present  watchword  of  tiie  Nation  that  h 
should  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  The  San  Carlos  dam  site 
is  the  best  on  the  Gila  River,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  importan: 
streams  of  the  West,  and  is  tne  onlv  dam  site  with  a  capacious  res^- 
voir  basin  and  extensive  watershea  area  tributaiy  to  and  above  iC 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  M.  Brosius, 
Agent  Indian  Rights  AssociadmL. 

Herbert  Martek. 


Report  or  James  Dix  Schutler  on  Water  Storage  for  Irriga- 
tion ON  Gila  River,  Ariz. 

[CoDtained  tn  Annual  Report  on  Hydrography  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  far  lSS»-Isa| 

No.  31,  part  4.] 

(The  report  from  which  the  following  excerpts  are  taken  was 
printed  as  Senate  Document  No.  152,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion. Also  as  Senate  Document  No.  27,  Fifty-fourtJh  Congress, 
second  session. 

Mr.  Schuyler  is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  dams  and  reser- 
voirs in  the  United  States  and  was  selected  to  accompany  President 
Taft  to  Panama  in  order  to  pass  on  the  feasibility  of  the  Panams 
Canal.  He  was  employed  by  the  Government  as  consulting  engineer 
during  the  investigation  of  the  San  Carlos  and  other  reservoir  sites 
on  the  Gila  River.) 

The  purpose  of  the  engineering  investigation  authorized  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  1,  1898,  was  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  and 
cost  of  impounding  sufccient  water  to  irrigate  the  lands  of  the  GiU 
River  Indians. 

STORAGE   UPON   GILA   BIVEB. 

From  all  pretious  measurements  and  available  data  for  the  years 
1889,  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899,  Mr.  Lippincott  concludes  that 
the  minimum  flow  past  the  Buttes  during  that  period  was  353,639 
acre-feet  per  annum,  the  maximum  flow  616,206  acre-feet,  and  the 
mean  flow  469,093  acre-feet  per  annum. 

Having  to  deal  with  a  river  of  so  large  a  volume,  the  question  at 
once  arises  whether  it  is  feasible,  desirable,  or  proper  to  construct » 
dam  and  reservoir  in  the  immediate  channel  oi  the  Gila  of  so  small 
capacity  as  40,000  acre-feet,  through  which  all  the  water  of  the 
stream  must  necessarily  pass,  when  the  maximum  flow  of  the  river 
is  more  than  fifteen  times  the  suggested  reservoir  capacity.  That 
the  reply  to  this  question  should  be  negative  admits  of  no  doubt  or 
discussion. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  applicable  to  almost  every  rese^ 
voir  site  that  the  nearer  its  capacity  reaches  the  maximiiin  annual 
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run-off  of  the  stream  upon  which  it  is  located,  unless  it  is  in  a  basin 
at  one  side  and  fed  by  a  conduit,  the  longer  will  be  its  period  of 
usef  Illness     This  is  true  because  all  streams  carry  more  or  less  sedi- 
ment in  suspension,  the  total  volume  of  which  bears  a  certain  relation 
to  the  total  volume  of  the  flow.     On  some  streams  this  proportion 
of  silt  is  very  lar^e,  and  in  others  it  is  so  small  as  to  be  n^ligible 
in  reservoir  calculations.     When  a  sediment -bearing  stream  passes 
through  a  lake  or  quiet  body  of  water,  as  a  reservoir,  its  load  of 
silt  is  mostly  precipitated,  and  the  basin  in  time  becomes  filled. 
If  the  reservoir  receives  barely  sufficient  water  to  fill  it  once  a  year, 
it  will  last  very  much  longer  as  a  useful  storage  than  if  it  receives 
several  times  as  much  water  as  would  be  required  to  fill  it,  with  its 
proportionate  amoimt  of  sediment.     The  silt  problem  is  one  of  prime 
importance  in  nearly  all  reservoirs,  but  it  is  particularly  serious  on 
streams  so  heavily  laden  as  the  Gila.     It  would  be  folly  to  construct 
a  reservoir  of  but  40,000  acre-feet  capacity  across  Gila  River  imless 
provision  were  made  to  increase  the  height  of  the  dam  e^ery  two 
or  three  years.     This  would  be  injudicious  and  costly  and  would  be 
bad  engineering.     For  these  considerations  it  has  been  deemed  wise 
to  estimate,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  three  reservoirs  discussed  in 
the  following  pages,  the  maximum  height  of  dam  which  could  be 
safely  built  or  which  would  form  a  storage  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  fill  from  the  stream  in  driest  years.     The  reason  for  this 
decision  is  manifest.     The  permanence  or  the  work  is  a  prime  con- 
sideration, while  at  the  same  time  the  opportunity  offers  for  reclaim- 
ing a  very  large  section  of  the  arid  public  domain  with  the  water 
that  may  be  stored  in  addition  to  the  requirements  of  the  Indians. 
From  a  financial  point  of  view  it  is  obviously  proper  to  make  this 
enterprise,  which  is  necessitated  by  simple  justice  to  the  Indians,  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  reimburse  the  cost  and  to  be  of  general  utility 
and  advantage. 

SAN   CABLOS  DAM   SITE. 

The  exploration  of  Gila  River  above  the  Buttes,  made  by  Mr.  Cyrus 
C.  Babb,  nydrographer,  in  the  spring  of  1899,  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  a  dam  and  reservoir  site  b  ^low  the  junction  of  the  San  Carlos  River 
with  the  Gila,  which  subsequent  surveys  have  proved  to  surpass  all 
other  sites  on  the  watershed  of  the  river,  not  only  for  capacity  of  reser- 
voir b'jt  for  cheanness  and  feasibility  of  construction  of  the  dam. 
The  site  had  not  b.^fore  b?en  known  to  exist  and  its  discovery  is  a 
notable  achievment.  It  is  in  every  way  preferable  to  the  Buttes — 
better  in  the  matter  of  foundations,  materials  of  construction,  capacity 
of  reservoir,  and  cost  of  construction.  The  San  Carlos  is  as  superior 
to  the  Riverside  site  as  the  latter  is  superior  to  the  Buttes  site.  Com- 
paring the  dam  sites  at  Riverside  and  San  Carlos,  the  latter  is,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  one-third  to  one-fourth  the  width  of  the  former,  recjuiring 
about  half  the  amount  of  masonry,  with  i  b  )ut  the  same  maximum 
depth  to  bed  rock,  so  far  as  ascertained,  and  with  a  quality  of  rock  for 
foundations,  abutments,  and  construction  purposes  of  liigher  specific 
gravity,  greater  density,  and  superior  resistance  to  erosion. 

The  reservoir  basin  also  is  of  greater  capacity,  with  a  slightly  lower 
dam.  The  site  lor  the  dam  is  one  which  is  eminently  suited  to  the 
erection  of  a  masonry  structure  of  the  highest  type.    No  other  kind 
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of  dam  has  been  considered  for  this  site,  as  it  fulfills  all  reouisHos  of 
stability  in  a  more  satifactocy  maimer  than  any  other  type  tnat  oouU 
bd  built  and  can  be  made  as  enduring  as  time.  The  form  and  dimee- 
sions  of  dam  bast  suited  to  the  peculiar  o<mditions  there  existing  han 
bden  giren  careful  study  by  all  the  engineers  engaged  upon  the  wori 
and  as  presented  in  tne  drawing  accompanym^  Mr.  Lippinoott's 
report,  it  is  believed  to  be  well  designed  ana  to  oe  K>cated  in  the  mos 
aavantageous  position  available. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  dam,  including  damages  to  the  buildings 
ot  the  Indian  agency  and  military  poet,  the  construction  of  a  new 
system  of  irrigation  for  the  Apache  Indians  higher  up  the  liver,  and 
the  removal  and  reconstruction  of  the  railroad  that  now   passes 
throu&;h  the  basin,  is  $1,015,927.    Tliis  fimire  is  a  very  hberai  one. 
It  includes  $150,000  for  the  excavation  of  foimdatioi^,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  $5  per  cubic  yard  for  the  material  that  would  have 
to  be  taken  out  if  a  ti^ht  cofi'erdam  were  sunk  to  bedrock  at  the 
upper  and  lower  toe  of  the  dam.    The  estimate  of  $6  per   cubic 
yard  for  the  con/»rete  masonry  may  appear  low  for  a  locality  so 
remote  that  railroad  freights  rrom  the  seaboard  bring  the  cost  of 
Portland  cement  to  about  $8  per  barrel.     (This  lattw  figure  is  used 
for  safety,  on  the  basis  of  present  quotations  for  freights,  althou^ 
when  actual  construction  begins  it  is  confidently  bdieved  that  special 
rates  may  be  made  on  large  quantities  that  will  be  materially  lower.) 
The  method  proposed  of  regrmding  cement  with  siUca  sand  in  equal 
parts  and  producing  a  product  known  as  *'sand  cement,"  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  E.  Duiyee,  C.  E.,  in  his  report  (Watw-Supply  and 
Irrigation  Paper,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey^  No.  33,  pp.  82-90)  otl«:«  the 
possibihty  of  so  material  a  reduction  m  the  amount  of  cement  neces- 
sary as  to  justify  the  figure  used  in  the  estimate,  $6  per  cut»c  ^ard 
for  first-class  concrete  masonry.     The  writer  is  personall;^  fanuliar 
with  the  product  called  ''sand  cement,"  has  investigated  its  manu- 
facture and  tests,  and  fully  indorses  its  use  in  the  dam  in  the  manner 
proposed.     *    *    *    Sand  cement  is  coming  into  very  ^neral  use 
m  Russia,  France,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  and  in  this  country 
there  are  several  plants  in  operation,  one  of  which,  located  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  manufactures  500  barrels  a  day.    At  the  suggestion  of 
the  writer  this  cement  was  used  in  lining  the  canal  of  the  new  hy- 
draulic laboratory  at  Cornell  University,  where  it  was  particulany 
essential  that  there  should  be  no  leakage.     *    *    * 

When  construction  details  are  planned  it  may  be  considered 
desirable  to  modify  the  arrangement  of  outlets  shown  on  the  pre- 
Uminary  plans  to  provide  for  the  utiUzation  of  the  very  considerable 
power  which  manifestly  will  be  available  and  which  should  be  made 
a  source  of  revenue. 

SILT  PROBLEM. 

The  determination  of  the  probable  volume  of  silt  carried  in  suspen- 
sion by  the  waters  of  the  Gila  reveals  the  fact  that  the  river  carries 
on  an  average  about  2  per  cent  of  solid  matter.  .  This  CTeat  load  of 
sediment  is  exceeded  by  few  rivers  in  the  world.    *    *    * 

It  would  seem  essential  in  planning  any  reservoir  on  the  Gila,  to 
prepare  for  the  ultimate  construction  of  the  highest  dam  which  it  is 
practicable  to  build  at  the  site.    *    *    *    At  San  Oarios  a  dam  200 
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f«et  above  the  stream  bed  is  entirely  practical  and  would  furnish  a 
storage  capacity  of  approximately  650,000  acre-feet.  At  the  esti- 
mated rate  of  deposit  this  dam  would  require  63  years  to  fill. 

The  raising  of  the  dam  to  its  ultimate  height  oflFers  the  cheapest 
practicable  disposal  of  the  silt  during  the  period  of  its  life  of  utility, 
and  to  this  end  all  future  plans  should  be  made. 

The  land  should  be  segregated  below  the  extreme  elevation  to 
which  the  water  might  require  to  be  raised  by  increasing  the  dam  to 
its  ultimate  height,  and  permanent  improvements  upon  it  should  not 
be  made.  Finally,  when  in  time  this  remedy  becomes  exhausted 
and  the  capacity  of  the  reservoir  area  actually  needed  is  being 
encroached  upon,  a  by-pass  channel  could  be  constructed  and  the  silt 
be  sluiced  out  by  that  means  and  by  hydrauUc  dredging.  The  latter 
could  be  done  at  a  cost  of  2  to  4  cents  per  cubic  yard.  This  would 
put  an  annual  tax  of  $2.50  to  $5  per  acre  upon  the  land  irrigated, 
which  might  by  that  time  be  borne  with  equanimity.  The  power 
available  from  the  dam  should  have  a  commercial  vauie  sufficient  to 
bear  this  burden.  It  is  now  salable  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  horse- 
power per  annum.  Five  thousand  horsepower  net  delivered  elec- 
trically to  the  neighboring  mining  regions  should  command  a  price 
sufficient  to  pa^  for  the  dredging  required  annually.  These  sugges- 
tions are  not  of  immediate  value  or  application.  The  problem  is  one 
which  future  generations  must  meet  and  solve.  The  way  is  indicated 
for  the  solution  of  this  problem  when  the  time  comes.  The  most 
urgent  need  for  the  present  is  to  reserve  all  of  the  sites  on  the  river 
for  future  utilization  to  the  limit  of  their  practical  capacity. 

GILA   EIVEB  AS  AN  IKRIGATION  CONDUIT, 

The  possible  losses  by  evaporation  and  infiltration  in  the  60  miles 
of  river  channel  below  San  Carlos  have  not  been  overlooked  in  this 
investigation,  and  the  canyon  below  San  Carlos  and  the  Buttes  was 
carefully  examined  at  low  water.  It  was  found  that  the  flow  of  the 
stream  was  practically  undiminished  all  the  way  down,  and  that 
while  the  loss  from  evaporation  was  considerable  it  was  about  bal- 
anced by  the  imderflow  or  seepage  coming  in  from  the  tributary 
drainage  area  between  these  points.  The  subject  is  intelligently 
discussed  in  Mr.  Lippincott's  report,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  for  aU  practical  purposes  there  are  no  disadvantages  in  storing 
the  water  at  San  Carlos,  60  miles  above  the  Buttes,  and  no  greater 
loss  of  water  to  be  expected  than  if  the  reservoir  were  located  at  the 
latter  place.  Also  that  the  flood  discharge  of  the  stream  below  San 
Carlos  will  be  available  for  diversion  below  the  Buttes  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  year,  and  when  such  diversion  is  made  the  storage  at  San 
Carios  need  not  be  drawn  upon,  which  will  increase  the  duty  of  the 
San  Carlos  reservoir.  These  conclusions  are  fully  concurred  in  by 
the  writer  as  soimd  and  well  based. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMBirENDATIONS, 

Summarizing  the  net  results  of  the  investigation,  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  are  as  follows: 

First.  That  a  minimum  of  40,000  acre-feet  of  water  annually 
should  be  stored  for  the  supply  of  the  Indian  reservation. 
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Second.  That  it  is  not  feasible  to  obtain  this  supply  from  Queen 
Creek,  although  the  dam  and  reservoir  proi>osed  on  the  stream  are 
feasible  if  a  sirSicient  water  supply  were  available. 

Third.  That  Gila  River  is  the  only  available  source  of  pennanfiiii 
supply. 

Fourth.  That  it  is  not  feasible  or  advisable  to  build  a  dam  and 
reservoir  on  the  Gila  for  storing  so  small  a  quantity  as  40,000  acre- 
feety  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  a  small  reservoir  will  fill 
with  silt. 

Fifth.  That  it  is  not  feasible  to  construct  a  reservoir  outside  of 
the  channel  of  the  Gila  of  sufficient  capacity  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  the  Indians,  filling  the  same  annually  by  a  conduit  from  the  river. 

Sixth.  That  it  is  not  advisable  to  build  a  dam  and  reservoir  on  the 
channel  of  the  river  of  less  capacity  than  half  the  total  annual  flow  of 
the  river  in  minimum  years. 

Seventh.  That  feasible  reservoir  and  dam  sites  exist  on  the  Gila  at 
the  Buttes,  at  Riverside,  and  at  San  Carlos. 

Eighth.  That  it  is  not  feasible  to  build  a  masonry  dam  at  the  Buttes 
on  account  of  the  rotten  quahty  of  the  rock^  the  great  depth  to  bed- 
rock, and  the  excessive  height  of  dam  required  U)  obtain  a  storage 
of  174,000  acre-feet,  or  about  half  the  minimum  flow  of  the  stream. 

Ninth.  That  a  combination  rock-fill  and  masonry  dam  is  feasible 
at  the  Buttes  at  a  cost  of  $2,643,327,  storing  170,000  acre-feet,  but 
that  it  is  not  feasible  to  construct  a  dam  of  any  type  of  greater  height 
or  capacity. 

Tenth.  That  the  Buttes  Reservoir  of  the  stated  capacity  mav  be 
expected  to  fill  with  solid  matter  in  18  years,  unless  dredged  or 
sluiced  out. 

Eleventh.  That  it  is  feasible  to  construct  a  masonry  dam  at  River- 
side at  a  cost  of  $1,989,605,  including  damages  for  right  of  way  and 
diversion  dam  at  the  head  of  the  Florence  Canal,  forming  a  reservoir 
with  a  capacity  of  221.134  acre-feet. 

Twelfth.  That  it  is  leasible  to  increase  the  height  of  the  Riverside 
Dam  at  least  70  feet  above  the  one  estimated  upon,  which  would  give 
an  ultimate  reservoir  capacity  of  about  650,000  acre-feet,  and  would 
not  fill  with  soUd  matter  in  less  than  67  years. 

Thirteenth.  That  it  is  feasible  to  construct  a  masonry  dam  at  San 
Carlos  at  least  70  feet  higher  than  the  one  contemplated  in  the  esti- 
mates, forming  a  reservoir  with  an  ultimate  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately 550,000  acre-feet  and  a  probable  life  of  usefulness  of  63  years. 

Fifteenth.  That  provisions  snould  be  made  in  the  working  plans 
for  the  ultimate  extensions  suggested,  and  that  pubUc  lands  in  the 
reservoir  basin  should  be  reserved  for  the  additional  area  that  may 
ultimately  be  flooded. 

Sixteenth.  That  the  San  Carlos  Dam  should  be  built  as  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  for  the  storage  of  water  upon  the  Gila,  and  tliat  all 
other  available  sites  sliould  be  permanently  withdrawn  from  entry 
with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  utilization  for  storage  purposes. 

Seventeenth.  TJiat  the  working  plans  of  the  San  Carlos  Dam  should 
be  drawn  to  permit  of  the  complete  utilization  of  all  power  which  may 
be  developea  from  the  head  of  the  water  issuing  from  the  reservoir, 
and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  realize  on  the  full  commercial  value 
of  the  power. 
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Eighteenth.  That  that  portion  of  the  pubUc  domain  which  can  be 
iirigated  and  reclaimed  from  the  surplus  storage  of  Gila  River  Reser- 
^voirs,  over  and  above  what  is  required  for  the  Gila  River  Indiw 
Reservation,  should  be  withdrawn  from  entry,  segregated  into  an 
irrigation  district,  provided  with  a  system  of  canals  oi  distribution, 
emd  only  offered  for  sale  at  a  rate  commensurate  to  their  true  value 
«3  irrigable  lands  with  water  rights,  the  proceeds  to  be  placed  in  a 
fund  to  be  used  only  for  continumg  the  improvement,  extension,  and 
oare  of  reservoirs  and  storage  dams  on  Gila  River. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  September  28, 1910. 
Chables  R.  Sligh,  Esq., 

Orand  Itapids,  Mich. 
My  Deab  Mr.  Sligh:  I  have  already  sent  you  a  report  signed 
jointlj  with  Mr.  Henry  Hawgood,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  replying  to  the 
principal  criticisms  made  by  Chief  Hydrographer  Leighton,  of  the 
Uiiited  States  Geological  Survey,  on  the  project  of  the  San  Carlos 
Heservoir.  and  take  the  Uberty  of  adding  a  few  further  comments 
on  the  suDJect.  I  feel  very  deeply  the  injustice  which  may  be  done 
in  perpetuity  to  the  present  population  and  future  inhabitants  of  the 
Gila  Kiver  Vallejr  by  the  possible  success  of  the  effort  to  forever 

Erevent  the  erection  of  the  dam  at  the  site  below  the  San  Carlos 
adian  Reservation  for  the  conversion  of  that  great  valley  into  a 
storage  reservoir.  The  Gila  River  is  too  large  and  important  a 
stream  and  commands  too  vast  an  area  of  fertile  lands  to  admit  of 
the  possibiUty  of  its  being  condemned  to  remain  forever  unde- 
veloped to  satisfy  the  ^eed  of  a  railway  corporation.  The  flood 
waters  of  this  mighty  river  have  vast  potentiaUty  and  they  must 
be  controlled  and  put  to  the  service  of  man  in  irrigation. 

There  are  several  other  large  reservoir  sites  on  the  Gila  above 
Florence  where  this  can  be  done,  but  unfortunately  the  only  one  of 
the  various  sites  which  is  provided  with  a  feasible  dam  site  is  the  one 
at  San  Carlos.  It  is  indeed  a  pity;  that  the  site  at  the  Buttes  above 
Florence  did  not  prove  to  be  a  feasible  one  bv  reason  of  the  unreliable 
character  of  the  toimdation  of  the  dam.  This  site  would  have  given 
the  lowest  possible  location  for  impounding  all  of  the  run-off  of  the 
mountain  portion  of  the  watershed  above  the  irrigable  valley  land. 
Every  mile  that  a  storage  dam  retreats  upstream  above  this  point 
reduces  in  large  measure  the  watershed  area  and  volume  of  run-off 
available  therefrom  for  storage.  The  San  Carlos  site  has  very  much 
less  nm-off  tributary  to  it  than  the  site  at  Riverside  below  the  mouth 
of  the  San  Pedro  Kiver,  which  is  the  second  best  reservoir  location 
to  that  at  the  Buttes.  The  San  Carlos  site  misses  all  of  the  very 
valuable  nm-off  of  the  San  Pedro  River  and  many  minor  streams. 
Indeed  it  is  located  as  far  upstream  as  it  is  possible  to  go  with  an 
impounding  reservoir  intended  for  the  conservation  of  the  flood 
nm-off  that  should  be  utilized.'  It  is  greatly  to  be  resetted  that  so 
much  of  the  watershed  of  the  Gila  hes  below  this  pomt,  but  if  the 
suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Leighton  were  to  be  carried  out  and  the  San 
Carlos  site  abandoned  for  others  still  higher  up  the  stream  upon  the 
smaller  tributaries,  the  volume  of  water  which  could  be  impounded 
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by  such  works  would  be  so  diminished  as  virtually  to  emasculate  the 
project  and  throw  away  a  very  larce  and  important  portion  of  the 

eotential  wealth  of  the  river  which  should  be  utiUzed.  The  San 
arlos  dam  site  is  possibl;^  a  trifle  inferior  to  the  Roosevelt  dam  site 
in  the  matter  of  the  maximum  depth  of  excavation  req^uired  in  the 
center  of  the  gorge  to  reach  the  lowest  bedrock,  but  this  is  in  j>art 
at  least  compensated  for  by  the  somewhat  diminished  width  between 
the  canyon  walls  and  is  not  by  any  means  an  insuperable  objection. 
I  have  carefully  examined  the  rock  at  both  of  these  sites,  and  mj 
impression  as  an  engineer  was  that  the  San  Carlos  site  is  of  the  t^ 
the  preferable  one  in  many  respects.  I  have  never  considered  it  in 
any  way  inferior  to  the  Roosevelt  site  on  the  Salt  River  and  believe 
it  to  be  an  entirely  feasible  site  for  the  location  and  construction  of  a 
high  and  safe  masonry  dam. 

In  relation  to  the  suggestion  made  in  our  report  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  water  from  the  subterranean  supply  underlying  the  valley 
lands  of  the  Gila  which  are  to  be  irrigated  from  this  source,  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  construction  of  the  San  Carlos  Dam  affords 
the  same  opportunity  for  development  of  power  as  that  afforded  by 
the  Roosevelt  Dam  and  developjed  by  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service.  This  power  is  transmitted  to  the  valley  below  and  distrib- 
uted quite  broadly  over  the  valley  and  utilized  for  general  industrial 
purposes  as  well  as  for  pumping  water  for  irrigation.  The  same  thing 
could  certainly  be  done  with  the  San  Carlos  Dam  and  the  power  trans- 
mitted to  the  valley  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  an  asset  which  has 
not  been  inentioned  in  our  report,  but  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked, as  it  may  be  the  means  of  overcoming  in  great  measure  the 
effects  of  successive  drought  and  of  carrying  the  project  over  drj 
seasons  successfully  and  profitably.  Without  such  a  dam  this  power 
would  forever  go  to  waste  and  is  an  asset  which  would  forever  be  lost 
to  the  people  of  Arizona. 

Taking  the  value  of  the  water  and  the  water  power  together,  I 
estimate  the  cash  value  of  this  project  to  the  people  of  Arizona  at 
anywhere  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000.  If  private  parties  are 
ready  to  furnish  the  capital  for  the  development  and  utilization  of 
these  great  assets  the  United  States  Government  should  do  every- 
thing m  its  power  to  encourage  the  maldng  of  something  of  such 
great  value  out  of  what  is  now  goin^  to  waste,  rather  than  to  discour- 
age such  investigations  by  illogicd  and  biased  reports  like  that  of 
Mr.  Leighton,  which  would  seem  to  advocate  the  throwing  away  of 
vast  undeveloped  wealth. 

It  is  certainly  far  better  for  the  country  that  this  wealth  should  be 
developed  and  extensive  traflSc  created  for  the  railroads  than  to  per- 
mit any  railroad  to  ruin  the  reservoir  site  which  would  make  possible 
the  development  of  a  tract  capable  of  supporting  a  large  population 
and  create  vast  future  wealth.  The  railways  could  well  rfFord  to 
waive  any  trifling  increase  in  cost  which  would  result  from  a  higher 
location,  but  which  alleged  increase  may  be  entirely  fanciful  and 
assumed,  rather  than  that  this  water  should  continue  to  go  to  waste 
and  the  desert  continue  to  be  undeveloped  and  uninhabitable. 

The  prodigal  waste  of  natural  resources  impUed  in  the  proposition 
to  abandon  this  reservoir  site  is  so  contrary  to  the  conservation 
policy  which  is  the  present  watchword  of  the  Nation  that  it  should 
not  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 
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The  San  Carlos  dam  site  is  the  best  on  the  Gila  River,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  streams  of  the  West,  and  is  the  only 
dam  site  with  a  capacious  reserroir  basin  and  extensive  watershed 
area  tributary  to  and  above  it. 

It  is  feasible  and  practicable  to  take  care  of  the  silt  and  maintain 
the  serviceabiUty  of  the  reservoir,  and  thus  remove  the  objection  that 
has  been  urged  on  that  score. 

It  is  feasible  and  practicable  at  moderate  cost  to  generate  sufficient 
power  at  the  dam  to  transmit  to  the  lands  and  there  use  to  actuate 
pumps  of  a  sufficient  extent  to  yield  a  powerful  and  important 
auxiliary  to  the  water  supply  during  periods  of  shortage. 

Reference  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Leighton  to  other  "more  feasible" 
reservoir  sites  on  the  Francisco  River  and  another  tributary  of  the 
Gila  many  miles  above  San  Carlos.  He  does  not  supply  the  mforma- 
tion,  which  should  have  been  at  his  command  for  the  asking,  as  to 
the  capacity  of  these  r^ervoirs  and  the  area  of  the  watershed  tribu- 
tary to  them,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  this  data,  if  presented  cor- 
rectly, mus^show  such  inferior  reservoir  capacity  and  small  available 
run-off  as  to  be  practically  valueless  in  comparison  with  the  possi- 
bilities available  at  San  Carlos  site. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  James  D.  SoHmnLEBj 

Consulting  Hydraulic  Engineer. 


Department  op  the  Intebiob, 
United  States  Geological  Sitrvet, 

Division  OP  Hydeogbapht, 
WasTiingtonf  December  /,  1899, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewiUi  a  manuscript  prepared 
hj  Mr.  J.  B.  Lippincott,  giving  the  results  of  surveys  of  reservoirs  on 
Gila  River,  Ariz.,  and  to  recommend  that  it  be  printed  in  the  series  of 
Water-Supply  and  Irrigation  Papers. 

The  investigations  upon  which  this  report  is  based  were  originally 
intrusted  to  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Davis,  as  he  was  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions through  a  prehminaxy  survey.  Before  the  field  work  was  com- 
Eleted,  however,  his  services  were  required  by  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
ommission,  to  extend  the  studies  or  the  water  supply  of  Central 
America.  The  responsible  oversight  was  then  intrusted  to  Mr.  J.  B. 
Lippincott,  who  up  to  that  time  had  been  assistinjg  Mr.  Davis.  This 
report  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Lippincott,  and  his  conclusions  have 
been  verified  by  Mr.  James  D.  Schuyler. 

*  *  *  In  addition  to  the  investigation  authorized  by  the  act  of 
July  1,  1898,  related  work  was  carried  on  at  the  same  time  under  the 
annual  appropriation  for  measuring  the  streams  and  determining  the 
water  supply,  thus  furnishing  general  information  which  has  been 
embodied  m  the  following  pages.    *    *    * 

Very  respectfully,  F.  H.  Newell. 

Eydrographer  in  Charge. 
Hon.  Charles  D.  Walcott, 

Director  United  States  Oeological  Survey. 
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Storage  of  Wateb  on  Gila  Riyeb,  Abiz. 
(By  Joseph  Bablow  Lifpinoott.) 
EXISTING  CONDITIONS. 

Location  of  reservation  (pp.  9-12). — ^The  Gila  River  Indian  R€B- 
ervation  consists  of  a  tract  of  357,120  acres  lying  on  both  sides 
of  Gila  River,  in  southern  Arizona.  It  extends  from  a  point  about 
9  miles  west  of  Florence  to  the  mouth  of  Salt  River,  tne  principal 
tributary  of  the  Gila,  and  is  approximately  12  miles  south  of  Phoenix, 
the  capital  of  the  Territory. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  reservation  consists  of  land  whose 
general  slopes  are  well  adapted  to  irrigation.    *    *    * 

The  lanos  of  this  reservation  are  arid,  the  annual  rainfall  being 
between  7  and  9  inches,  a  large  portion  of  theprecipitation  occurring 
during  the  winter  or  nongrowing  months.  Tne  growth  of  all  crops 
in  this  district  is  wholly  dependent  upon  irrigation,  but«with  water 
they  can  be  raised  in  continuous  rotation,  while  successful  dry  farming 
is  an  impossibiUty.  What  is  true  of  the  Indian  reservation  also 
applies  to  the  adjacent  lands  of  the  Gila  River  Valley.  Wheat, 
barley,  com,  and  alfalfa  grow  luxuriantly  when  watered.  The 
deciduous  fruits  flourish. 

DESCBIPTION  OF  TBIBES. 

The  Gila  River  Indian  Reservation  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  Pima 
and  Maricopa  Indians  and  a  limited  number  of  Papagos.  The  first 
knowledge  we  have  of  these  Indians  is  obtained  from  a  narrative  of 
Cabeza  oe  Vaca,  a  Spanish  explorer,  who  visited  this  region  about  the 
year  1535,  after  an  adventurous  journey  overland  from  Florida. 

This  traveler  describes  them  very  much  as  they  are  to-day.  They 
occupied  the  same  lands  as  at  present,  and  have  evidently  long  been 
industrious  and  successful  farmers  and  irrigators,  as  they  continued 
to  be  for  many  years  after  the  acquisition  of  Arizona  by  the  United 
States.  Their  average  wheat  crop  was  about  2,000,0C  0  poimds  a  yeax, 
besides  which  com,  pumpkins,  faHBans,  sorghum,  and  vegetables  were 
raised  in  large  quantities.  They  manufactured  ollas,  or  earthen Jais, 
and  baskets  and  wove  very  fine  blankets  and  cotton  fabrics.  Thej 
lived  in  small  villages  and  held  their  lands  in  severalty.  The  Pimas 
have  always  been  friends  of  the  whites  and  enemies  of  the  Apaches. 
They  gave  succor  and  assistance  to  the  early  white  settlers,  and  their 
doors  were  always  open  to  peaceable  whites  or  Indians  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  savage  foe.  It  is  their  boast  that  their  hands  were 
never  stamed  by  the  white  man's  blood.  It  was  under  such  condi- 
tions that  they  were  joined,  about  a  century  ago,  by  the  Maricopas, 
who  came  as  fugitives  from  the  more  powerful  Yuma  Tribe.  Wnen 
the  belligerent  Apaches  gave  trouble  to  the  settlers,  the  United  States 
troops  sometimes  obtained  substantial  aid  and  comfort  from  the 
Pimas  in  the  way  of  subsistence. 

The  a^culture  of  the  Pima  Indians  was  carried  on  entirely  by  irri- 
gation with  water  diverted  from  Gila  River.  These  tribes  have  always 
supported  themselves,  and  their  progress  toward  civilization  has  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  encouragmg  features  of  the  Indian  problem. 
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>uring  the  last  10  years,  their  irrigating  water  having  been  taken 
bway  urom  them,  they  have  lapsed  into  indolence  and  want.    ' 

DEOBEASE  OF  WATEB  SUPPLY. 

Their  condition  of  prosperity,  industry,  and  independence  con- 
tinued until,  by  the  settlement  of  the  Gila  Valley  above  the  reserva- 
ion,  the  water  supply  was  partly  cut  off  and  began  to  be  deficient  for 
ihe  cultivated  lands  on  the  reservation.  No  very  serious  shortage 
occurred,  however,  until  after  the  construction  of  the  Florence  Canal 
ind  its  diversion  dam,  heading  about  15  miles  above  the  eastern  limit 
>f  the  reservation  on  Gila  River.  When  this  canal  was  projected, 
?arly  in  the  year  1886,  Agent  Wheeler  called  the  attention  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  fact  that  if  the  construction  of  this 
3anal  were  permittecL  it  * 'would  practically  destroy  the  farms  of  the 
Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians  living  on  the  river,"  and  that  the  effect 
svould  be  to  render  the  Indians  helpless  and  destitute,  the  water  being 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  existence.  On  March  2,  1886,  the  suIh 
ject  was  referred  by  the  department  t5  the  Attorney  General,  who 
directed  the  Unitea  States  district  attorney  for  Arizona  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  protect  the  Indians  from  the  effects  of  the  pro- 
jected canal.  The  matter  was  delayed  until  July  of  the  same  year, 
when  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  was  instructed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  investigate  and  report  to  the  department  the 
3ffect  which  the  proposed  canal  would  be  likely  to  have  upon  the 
«rater  supply  for  tne  Indian  reservation.  As  a  result  of  the  investiga- 
;ion  the  following  facts  were  established: 

1.  That  the  water  supply  of  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  Reservations  under  present 
x>iidition8  is  no  more  tnan  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  Indians. 

2.  That  the  construction  of  a  dam  by  the  Florence  Canal  Co.  of  the  character 
-epresented  in  the  correspondence  will  give  the  control  substantially  of  all  the  water 
)f  the  Gila  River;  and  if  the  owners  of  the  dam  carry  the  water  right  also  they  can 
leliver  the  water  to  the  reservation  or  not,  as  best  suits  their  plans. 

3.  That  the  lands  outside  the  reservation  which  could  be  economically  supplied 
with  water  by  such  a  canal  greatly  exceed  in  area  the  amount  that  the  river  is  capable 
>f  supplying,  and  that  the  company,  with  the  water  rights  established,  would  own 
iie  water,  with  a  demand  far  exceeding  the  supply,  and  the  Grovemment  would 
lave  to  ajpproach  them  as  a  competitor  in  the  market  to  obtain  a  supply  for  the 
[ndians  of  tne  reservation. 

4.  That  if  the  water  supply  from  the  river  be  shut  off,  the  Indian  reservation  would 
become  iminhabitable. 

5.  If  the  dam  and  canal  should  be  constructed,  the  present  and  immediate  pros- 
pective needs  of  the  reservation  mi^ht  be  supplied  therefrom,  and  there  would  be 
iome  surplus  water  to  be  used  for  irrigating  lanas  outside  the  reservations. 

6.  That  if  the  aericulture  of  the  Indians  residing  on  the  reservation  is  to  have 
lormal  growth,  and  it  be  the  intention  to  settle  other  Indians  of  the  neighborhood 
who  are  not  supplied  witli  agricultural  lands  on  the  reservation,  the  greater  part  and 
perhaps  the  whole  of  the  waters  of  the  Gila  will  be  necessary  therefor. 

As  a  result  of  this  report  the  Department  of  Justice  was  again 
requested  to  take  such  steps  as  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
diversion  of  waters  of  Gila  River  to  the  injmy  of  the  Indians  of 
the  Pima  and  Maricopa  Reservations.  Some  offers  of  compromise 
were  made  bv  the  canal  company  and  legal  steps  were  neld  in 
abeyance  until  the  canal  was  constructed,  and  no  successful  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  the  river  by  the  Florence 
Danal  or  to  compel  such  diverters  to  supply  the  Indians  with  water 
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for  irrigation,  and  the  matter  was  finally  allowed  to  drop  by  Hbe 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  result  of  the  diversion  was  to  deprive  the  Indians  of  the 
greater  portion  of  their  water  supplnr  during  the  period  when  the 
water  was  most  needed  to  mature  their  crops.  The  shortage  has 
been  greater  some  years  than  others,  dependmg  to  a  certain  ext^it 
upon  the  season,  wnether  abnormally  diy  or  otherwise,  but  in  gen- 
eral there  has  been  a  prc^ressive  decrease  of  the  water  suppfy  for 
the  reservation,  due  originally  in  great  measure  to  the  diverraon  by 
the  Florence  Canal. 

Recent  events  have,  however,  altered  the  aspect  of  the  question, 
from  the  fact  that  the  supply  for  the  Florence  Canal  itself  is  now 
short,  owing  to  the  diversion  for  irrigation  far  above  that  p<Hnt, 
chiefly  in  Graham  and  Cochise  Counties,  Ariz.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  has  become  more  difficult  by  reason  of  its  postponement 
and  the  condition  of  the  Indians  more  deplorable.  Year  after  year 
they  plowed  and  sowed  and  irrigated  their  crops  onfy  .to  have  tnem 
destroyed  by  drought  before  maturity  by  lack  of  sumci^it  irrigation 
water  m  the  drier  months.  Naturally  they  have  become  discouraged 
by  these  fruitless  efforts,  and  great  demoralization  has  resulted.  A 
few  who  are  favorably  located  at  points  where  water  appears  in  the 
dry  bed  of  the  Gila  can  still  mature  their  crops;  a  few  others  are  able 
to  eke  out  an  existence  by  hauling  wood,  or  other  precarious  em- 

Sloyments,  while  the  larger  number  have  become  more  or  lesi 
ependent  upon  charity. 

INVESnOATION  IN  1896. 

(Page  13.)  In  November,  1895,  the  Secretary  of  the  Intmor  in- 
structed the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  to  detail  a  dvil  eDfone^ 
to  make  the  examination  recommended,  and  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Davis, 
hydrographer,  was  accordingly  assigned  to  this  task,  in  whidi  he  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  Cyrus  C.  Babb,  assistant  hydrographer,  imd  Mr.  J.  B. 
Lippincott,  resident  hydrographer  for  California.  Six  months  of 
time  and  $3,500  were  expended  in  the  field  on  the  preliminary  investi- 
gation, and  a  report  was  submitted  in  1896  (S.  Doc.  No.  27, 54th  Con£., 
2d  sess.)  entitled  ''The  Report  on  Irrigation  Investigation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Pima  and  other  Indians  on  the  Gila  mver  Indian  Reser- 
vation, Ariz." 

It  was  proposed  to  construct  a  dam  of  masoniy  to  the  hei^t  of  170 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  at  which  height  natural  f acihties  occor 
for  the  discharge  of  surplus  waters  through  adequate  spillways. 

INVESTIGATION  IN   1899. 

(Page  14.)  For  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  investigation  along 
the  lines  reconunended  by  Mr.  Davis  a  paragraph  was  inserted  in  the 
act  making  appropriation  for  current  and  contmgent  expenses  in  the 
Indian  Department,  approved  July  1,  1898,  as  follows: 

For  ajBcertaining  the  depth  of  the  bed  rock  at  a  place  on  Gila  River  in  GUa  Gountjr, 
Ariz.,  known  as  the  Buttes,  and  particularly  described  in  the  Senate  Documeot 
No.  27,  Fifty-fourth  OongresB,  second  session,  and  for  aecertainii^  the  feasibilitY  tnd 
estimating  in  detail  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  dam  acHMs  the  mef  at  that  pow  far 
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the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  Sacaton  Reservation,  and  for  ascertaining  the  average 
daily  flow  of  water  in  the  river  at  that  point,  $20,000,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be 
neceasary,    *    *    ♦ 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  stream  measure- 
ments were  begun  on  Gila  River  at  the  Buttes.    *    *    * 

Twenty-five  noles  were  put  down  to  bed  rock  at  the  Buttes  with  a 
diamond  core  drilling  apparatus.  *  *  *  The  depths  reached  were 
unexpectedly  great.  *  *  *  Because  of  this  great  depth  an  effort 
was  made  to  find  another  location  for  a  dam.  *  *  *  At  the  San 
Carlos  site  three  holes  were  put  down  to  determine  the  depth  to  bed 
rock.     This  was  the  last  dam  and  reservoir  site  discovered. 

(Page  16.)  Mr.  J.  H.  Quinton  was  engaged  to  assist  in  the  design- 
ing of  the  dams  and  other  engineering  works.  He  visited  all  the 
localities  in  question  and  made  a  careful  field  examination. 

Mr.  James  D.  Schuyler  was  employed  for  purposes  of  consultation 
in  the  planning  of  the  work,  in  an  advisory  capacity,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose made  detailed  examinations  of  the  various  dam  sites  on  two 
occasions  during  the  progress  of  the  field  investigation.  The  service 
which  Mr.  Schuyler  has  rendered  in  this  eai)acity  has  been  of  prime 
importance  to  the  work,  owing  to  his  very  extended  experience  m  the 
construction  of  dams  for  irrigation  purposes. 


i; 


RELATIVE  FLOW  AT  SAN  CARLOS  AND  THE  BUTTES. 

(Page  22.)  In  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  survey,  part  2, 
age  305,  is  given  a  tabulation  of  the  observations  mad.e  on  San 
edro  River  at  its  mouth,  at  DudleyviUe,  Ariz., from  May  to  August 
inclusive,  1800.  During  this  period  there  was  discharged  from  that 
stream  19,488  acre-feet  of  water.  This  shows  that  9.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  discharge  of  the  basin  above  the  Buttes  came  from  the  San  Pedro, 
and  that  90.6  per  cent  came  from  other  portions  of  the  stream.    *    *    * 

From  the  aoove  figures  it  is  considered  fair  to  estimate  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  water  of  Gila  Kiver  comes  from  above  San  Carlos  and  that 
a  reservoir  located  at  the  last-named  point  would  only  lose  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount  flowing  by  the  Buttes.  Moreover,  the  amount 
which  enters  the  stream  below  San  Carlos  would  not  necessarily  be 
entirely  lost  to  a  reservoir  at  that  point,  as  the  discharge  from  the 
reservoir  could  be  regulated,  at  least  in  part,  so  as  to  take  advantage 
of  the  amount  of  water  available  from  the  San  Pedro. 

(Page  29.)  The  following  tables  of  annual  discharge  of  Gila  River 
at  the  Buttes  and  at  San  Carlos  have  been  compiled: 

Estinmfed  annual  discharge  of  Gila  River  at  the  Buttes  and  San  Carlos,  Ariz. 


Buttes.     .^uii  Carlos.! 


Seasonal  year  1889-90,  Sept.  1  to  Auj».  31 . 
Fractional  year  1895,  Aur.  1  to  Doc.  31 . . . 

Year  1896 

Fractional  year  1897,  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  3 

Vear  1898,  appfbxlmate 

Fractional  year  1899,  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  30. . . 


A  cre-ffet. 
366,561 
354, 429 
616.2(16 
603,585 
363.902 
203,910 


Acre-feef. 
329.905 
318,986 
554.. "^S 
453.227 
327,612 
183,519 


1 90  per  cent  of  volume  at  Um  Buttes. 

(Pa^e  30.)  Using  the  data  obtained    *    *    *    to  determine  the 
probable  conditions  which  would  exist  at  San  Carlos  and  at  the  Buttes, 
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the  table  given  below  has  been  prepared.  The  amount  of  water 
measured  at  the  Buttes  is  the  basis  of  comparisoiL  90  per  cent  of  the 
volume  being  taken  as  available  at  San  Carlos  dunng  the  years  in 
which  the  oMervations  were  made.  This  table  is  given  in  order  to 
determine  the  proper  heights  of  dams  to  be  constructed  either  at 
San  Carlos  or  at  the  Buttes.  From  the  volumes  available  annuallj 
have  been  deducted  the  contents  of  the  reservoirs  with  the  dan^ 
ajgreed  upon  for  consideration  in  this  report,  and  a  column  both  for 
th^  Buttes  and  for  San  Carlos  is  given,  showing  the  surplus  water  each 
year. 

Volumej  in  aare-feet,  available  at  the  BtUtee  and  at  San  Carloiy  and  ntrplus  o&ove 
capacity  of  respective  reeervoiri,    (Page  30.) 

(Capacity  of  the  Buttce  reservoir,  174,040  acre-feet.   C^tacity  of  San  Carlos  reaenroir,  341,306  aere^eet.] 


YeacB. 

TlieBattea. 

SanCarkia. 

ATaflable. 

Stni^QS. 

Available. 

SarphB. 

IggQ                                .••••.. 

523,775 
516,206 
570,205 
363,902 
853,639 

349,735 
442,166 
396,165 
189,863 
179,500 

471,398 
654,585 
513,185 
327,512 
318,275 

230,09 

1900 ,', 

313, 1S» 

1807     

271, » 

1806                      

86,114 

toQa 

^^ 

Ilcan             

460,003 

205,053 

422,184 

180,788 

(Pages  31-32.)  The  year  1897  is  one  of  approximately  average 
rainfali,  and  in  this  year  twice  as  much  water  was  available  for 
storage,  either  at  San  Carlos  or  at  the  Buttes,  as  the  reservoir  could 
hold.  *  ♦  *  The  year  1899  is  among  the  years  of  low  run-off  and 
rainfall.  Numerous  people  were  asked  concerning  the^  relative  dry- 
ness of  the  year  1899  in  Arizona.  There  was  a  unanimous  verdict 
expressed  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  dryest  year  which  we  have  had 
in  the  last  10,  as  regards  both  rainfall  and  the  amount  of  water  in 
the  streams.  From  the  table  of  volumes  available  at  the  Butt^  and 
at  San  Carlos,  the  surplus  which  is  estimated  for  the  year  1899  is 
seen  to  be  179,599  acre-feet  at  the  Buttes  and  76,879  acre-feet  at 
Sari  Carlos.  There  is  still  a  margin  for  drier  years  than  the  ones 
through  which  we  have  just  passed.^ 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  predict  absolutely  that  either  of  the 
reservoirs  as  projected  would  always  be  filled,  but  there  is  a  proba- 
biUty,  if  nof/  certainty,  that  in  all  ordinary  years  of  excessive  rain- 
fall and  in  all  years  of  ordinary  drought  the  reservoirs  will  be  more 
than  filled,  and  that  only  in  conditions  of  excessive  drought  siir- 
passing  those  of  record  and  of  memory  is  there  a  possibility  that  the 
reservoir  as  planned,  either  at  the  Buttes  or  at  San  Carlos  will  not  be 
completely  filled.  Even  should  it  not  be  completely  filled,  it  is 
certain  that  a  partial  supply  will  always  be  available,  as  the  irrigated 
lands  supplied  from  tms  source  can  readily  be  brought  through 
one  season  of  drought  without  serious  damage.  These  periods  of 
excessive  drought  are  not  likely  to  occur  oftener  than  once  every  15 
years. 

From  the  data  and  tables  given  in  the  previous  paragraph  (see 
original  report.  Water  Supply  rapers,  No.  33,  for  complete  tabula- 
tion^), it  is  considered  that,  as  far  as  the  wat^  supply  is  concemedi 
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a  dam  170  feet  high  at  the  Buttes,  storing  174,000  acre-feet  of  water, 
or  a  dam  130  feet  high  at  San  Carlos,  storing  241,396  acre-feet  of 
water  can  be  built  with  every  assurance  of  success.  The  statement 
19  ventured  that  there  are  no  reservoirs  in  arid  America  that  have  a 
more  certain  water  supply,  proportional  to  their  capacity,  than  these 
proposed  reservoirs  on  the  Gila  River. 

SILT. 

(Page  36.)  On  page  32  of  Mr.  Davis's  report  of  1896  a  table  is  given 
showing  the  percentage  of  mud  and  solid  matter  carried  in  Gila  Kiver 
at  the  Buttes.     *    *     * 

(Page  38.)  An  average  of  2  per  cent  of  solids  for  the  entire  period 
of  observation  (seven  months)  is  determined. 

(Pages  40-42.)  The  mean  annual  flow  of  water  of  Gila  River  at 
San  Carlos  has  been  determined  as  422,184  acre-feet.  If  2  per  cent 
of  this  volume  is  soKds,  there  would  be  deUvered  to  the  reservoir 
8,443  acre-feet  of  solids  per  annum.  The  capacity  of  the  San  Carlos 
Reservoir,  with  the  dam  as  planned,  130  feet  high  to  the  spillwav,  is 
241,396  acre-feet.  If  8,443  acre-feet  of  solid  matter  should  be 
delivered  to  this  reservoir  each  year  and  should  be  deposited  therein, 
it  would  fill  in  28.5  years.  These  figures  show  the  exceeding  gravity 
of  the  silt  proposition  on  Gila  River.     *    *    * 

It  is  evident  that  some  provision  must  be  made  to  avoid  the 
destruction  of  the  reservoir  or  the  building  of  the  dam  would  be 
useless.  *  *  *  jf  the  San  Carlos  Dam  should  be  increased  in 
height  20  feet,  its  storage  capacity  would  be  increased  135,780 
acre-feet. 

It  would  therefore  be  possible  to  very  greatly  increase  the  storage 
capacitv  of  these  reservoirs  by  building  the  dams  to  greater  heights 
as  the  basin  filled  with  mud.  The  spillways  of  the  San  Carlos  Cam 
as  planned,  could  be  raised  1.24  feet  in  height,  increasing  the  capacity 
of  the  reservoir  to  that  extent  at  small  cost,  without  endangering  the 
structure. 

The  silt  which  is  carried  by  the  Gila  River  is  exceedingly  light  and 
requires  a  number  of  days  to  settle  in  a  test  tube,  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  portion  of  it  will  remain  in  suspension  until  it  is  carried  over 
the  spiUway  or  through  the  gates.  When  the  irrigation  country  has 
developed  to  the  extent  that  all  water  available  from  the  reservoir 
is  required,  and  when  the  reservoir  has  reached  the  point  where  the 
silting  endangers  the  community,  it  probably  will  oe  advisable  to 
construct  a  large  storm  channel  around  the  margin  of  the  reservoir 
and  above  the  maximum  water  line  to  carry  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  water  of  the  river.  Such  portion  of  the  water  as  is  needed  for 
irrigation  below  can  be  passed  through  this  canal  without  stopping 
in  the  reservoir  and  may  be  diverted  at  the  proper  point  near  the 
Irrigated  fields.  This  canal  could  be  constructed  of  large  section  for 
the  first  portion  of  its  course  and  the  section  afterwards  reduced. 
A.  spillway  should  be  located  at  the  point  where  the  canal  is  reduced 
Ln  capacity  and  the  excessive  water  be  drawn  from  the  top  of  the 
3anal  into  the  reservoir.  A  velocity  may  be  maintained  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  canal  sufficient  to  carry  the  silt  through 
it  to'  the  river  below  the  dam. 
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The  suggested  canal,  being  above  the  maximum  water  line,  would 
provide  an  eflFective  head  for  hydraulic  giants  for  sluicing  the  silt 
which  had  previously  been  deposited  in  the  reservoir.  On  favorable 
occasions,  when  the  reservoir  was  practically  empty,  this  sluicing  or 
washing  out  of  the  basin  could  be  practiced.  On  July  11,  1899,  there 
was  27  per  cent  of  mud  in  Gila  Kiver  at  the  Buttes.  This  is  the 
greatest  amount  of  sediment  ever  observed  in  this  river.  From  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  suspended  matter  is  exceedingly  light,  and  it 
would  therefore  be  possible  to  move  large  quantities  of  this  loose 
mud  with  hydraulic  giants  and  carry  it  in  temporary  flumes,  or  even 
in  the  river  channel  itself,  through  openings  in  the  dam.  Experience 
with  Ught  silt  in  constructed  reservoirs  elsewhere  shows  the  greatest 
deposits  to  occur  where  the  water  is  deepest,  which  is  near  the  dam. 
Here  is  also  the  greatest  storage  capacity  of  the  basin. 

The  drop  from  the  storm  canal  to  the  bed  of  the  river  below  the 
dam  woula  probably  be  not  less  than  150  feet.  If  500  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second  should  be  discharged  through  this  canal,  over  8,475 
theoretical  horsepower  could  be  developed.  During  certain  periods 
of  the  year  Gila  River  is  almost  dry,  and  this  power  would  not  be 
available  from  the  canal;  but  when  such  occasions  existed  in  the 
river  the  reservoir  would  necessarily  be  drawn  upon  for  irrigation 
and  power  could  be  obtained  from  the  discharge  from  the  reservoir. 
It  is  possible  that  from  2,000  to  5,000  horsepower  could  be  developed 
in  this  manner.  The  section  of  Arizona  in  the  neighborhood  of  San 
Carlos  is  highly  mineraUzed.  Copper  mines  of  great  value  are  to 
be  found  at  Globe  and  at  Riverside.  New  and  effective  processes 
havfe  been  discovered  for  reducing  copper  matte  electrically.  Fuel 
is  liigh  priced.  On  the  above  basis  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that 
when  the  time  arrives  for  the  building  of  the  storm  canal  around  the 
reservoir,  sufficient  revenue  can  be  obtained  from  power  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  storm  ditch.  This  power 
could  also  be  used  in  cleaning  out  the  reservoir  with  hydrauUc 
dredges. 

WTiile  the  deposit  of  silt  in  the  reservoir  is  probably  the  most 
serious  question  in  connection  with  the  impounding  of  water  on  the 
Gila,  it  is  beUeved,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  ailments,  that  the 
situation  could  be  controlled  and  that  the  reservoir  may  be  made 
to  do  service  through  a  long  period  of  years,  if  not  indefinitely. 

PROPOSED  DAM  AT  SAN  CARLOS. 

(Pages  69-70.)  In  determining  the  height  of  dam  to  be  con- 
structed at  the  San  Carlos  dam  site  two  elements  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. First,  the  amount  of  water  available;  second,  the  amount 
of  expenditure  which  can  be  economically  made. 

From  a  study  of  the  water  supply  [as]  shown,  a  dam  130  feet  in 
height,  storing  241,396  acre-feet,  is  justified.  The  jear  of  lowest 
run-off  of  which  we  have  a  record  is  1899.  The  dischai^e  of  the 
river  for  this  year  at  San  Carlos  was  measured  until  the  Ist  of  Octo- 
ber, and  a  monthly  discharge  for  October,  November,  and  December, 
as  determined,  has  been  added  to  complete  the  year.  This  shows  a 
surplus  for  the  year  1899  above  the  capacity  of  the  reservoir  of 
76,879  acre-feet.  The  mean  surplus  above  the  capacity  of  the 
reservoir  at  San  Carlos  is  estimated  at  180,788  acre-feet.    *    *    * 
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The  San  Carlos  reservoir  site  was  the  last  that  was  discovered 
upon  the  Gila  River,  and  consequently  the  last  point  at  which 
investigation  for  bedrock  was  made.  *  *  *  Two  holes  were 
put  down  approximately  on  the  lower  toe  of  the  dam.  No.  1  was 
33  feet  to  the  right  of  bench  mark  No.  4,  which  is  located  on  the 
left  abutment,  and  No.  2  was  66  feet  from  the  left  abutment  and 
approximately  30  feet  from  the  right  abutment.  The  depth  to 
bedrock  at  hole  No.  1  was  23  feet.  The  bedrock  encountered  is  a 
very  fine-grained  and  flinty  Umestone.  It  was  so  hard  that  only 
2  feet  9  inches  a  day  could  be  drilled  into  it  with  the  diamond  drills, 
which  is  about  one-fourth  the  rate  of  progress  in  ordinary  granite. 
The  depth  drilled  into  bedrock  at  this  point  was  12.5  feet. 

Hole  No.  2  determined  the  depth  to  bedrock  to  be  74  feet.  Gravel 
was  encountered  at  72  feet.  The  rock  at  this  hole  is  a  blue  Umestone 
and  is  more  easily  drilled  than  the  rock  in  hole  No.  1.  No  further 
progress  could  be  made  on  account  of  the  high  water,  and  this  hole 
was  abandoned  and  all  work  stopped  on  Julj|^  31,  1899.  The  informa- 
tion concerning  bedrock  is  meager,  but  it  is  considered  fair  to  esti- 
mate the  maximum  depth  of  bedrock  at  74  feet.  The  bedrock  itself 
is  a  very  close-grained,  hard  limestone  and  all  that  could  be  desired 
for  foundation  purposes. 

MATERIAL   FOR   DAM. 

(Page  71.)  Plate  25,  B  (Water  Supply  Paper,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey, 
No.  33),  shows  a  view  of  the  left  abutment  of  the  dam.  The  strata 
dip  downstream.  It  would  be  better  if  the  dip  were  upstream,  as 
there  would  be  less  danger  of  leakage  beneath  tne  foundation  of  the 
dam.  The  limestone,  however,  is  exceedingly  dense,  not  easily  eroded, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  illustration,  where  a 
slide  has  occurred  the  rock  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface  is  relatively 
free  from  seams.  The  abutment  on  the  right  is  of  much  the  same 
nature  as  the  abutment  on  the  left. 

The  rock  for  the  construction  of  the  dam  will  be  obtained  near  the 
top  of  the  two  abutments.  It  will  be  excavated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  channel  for  the  flood  waters  to  discharge  over  the  two 
weirs,  which  are  located  at  the  two  ends  of  the  dam.  SuflBcient  rock 
will  be  taken  from  these  two  channels,  as  shown  by  the  plan,  to  build 
the  entire  structure,  and  this  will  be  enough  to  furnish  flood  channels 
for  the  maximum  flood  at  this  point,  which  is  estimated  to  be  within 
10  per  cent  of  the  maximum  flood  at  the  Buttes. 

These  quarries  will  be  located  at  the  end  of  the  dam  and  practically 
on  its  axis,  and  in  such  position  that  material  can  readily  be  handled 
by  means  of  cable  for  constmctive  purposes.  The  haul  of  the  mate- 
rial will  be  on  a  down  grade,  and  the  average  distance  will  not  exceed 
200  feet.  This  is  considered  an  ideal  location  for  the  economic  use 
of  cables.  The  quarry  rock  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.7  or  a  weight 
of  168  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

On  tne  left  abutment  is  an  exceedingly  fine-grained  pink  limestone, 
much  resembling  flint,  but  showing,  by  analysis,  percentages  as  fol- 
lows: 55.92  carbonate  of  lime,  31  carbonate  of  magnesia,  3.70  silica, 
6  alumina  and  ferric  oxide,  and  1  moisture.  The  gray  Umestone 
from  the  right  abutment  contains  96.65  carbonate  of  lime,  1.40  silica, 
1.30  alumina  and  ferric  oxide,  0.65  moisture.     From  an  engineering 
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standpoint  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  first-class  building  rock. 
The  sand  required  for  tne  construction  of  the  dam  could  be  obtained 
in  the  canyon  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  dam  site.  It  is  a  good 
building  sand,  but  would  have  to  be  washed  before  its  use  with  cement. 
♦  *  ♦  rpj^g  quartzite  that  would  be  used  at  San  Carloc  is  found 
in  large  ledges  within  1,000  feet  of  the  dam  site.  Mr.  Duiyee's  repon 
on  sand  cement  is  given  on  page  82  (Water-Supply  Paper  33.  S^ 
also  James  Dix  Schuyler^s  report  corroborating  Mr.  Duryee's  state- 
ments.) 

DETAILS   OF  DAM. 

(These  are  given  on  pages  72  and  73  of  Water-Supply  Paper  33. 
from  which  these  excerpts  are  taken,  and  immediately  following  the 
said  description  in  detail  on  page  74  the  report  continues  as  follows:) 

The  safety  of  the  structure,  considering  the  remarkably  hard  bed 
rock  on  which  it  is  to  rest,  the  fine  character  of  the  building  stone 
that  may  be  used,  the  heavy  gravity  section  of  the  dam  and  the  wein> 
that  have  been  planned,  the  solidity  of  the  abutments,  and  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  canyon,  would  be  beyond  question. 

At  a  point  180  feet  above  the  upper  face  of  the  dam  ♦  *  *  the 
canyon  is  but  88  feet  in  width  between  the  abutment  walls.  This  i^ 
apparently  an  ideal  place  to  put  down  sheet  piling  to  bedrock  to 
intercept  the  underflow.  The  surface  flow  of  the  stream  would  then 
be  diverted  in  a  flume  to  a  point  below  the  dam.    *    *    * 

CAPACITY  AND   COST. 

(Page  74.)  The  capacity  of  the  San  Carlos  Reservoir  with  the 
height  of  dam  proposed  is  the  greatest  of  any  of  the  reservoir  sites 
that  were  found  on  the  Gila  River  by  this  survey.  *  *  *.  The 
capacity  of  the  San  Carlos  reservoir  site  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Capacity  of  San  Carlo  reservoir  site. 


Contour. 

Area. 

Contents 
between 
contours. 

Total 
contents. 

Mean 
depth. 

Per  cent  of 
depth. 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

250 

«260 

•270 

>280 

1290 

1300 

Acru. 

Acre-fcft. 

Acre-feet. 

Feet. 

17.2 

40.8 

83.8 

209.6 

488.3 

934.4 

1,548.8 

2,195.2 

2,624.0 

3,475.2 

4,148.3 

5,191.0 

6,230.0 

7,348.0 

86.0 

290.0 

623.0 

1,467.0 

3,489.5 

7,113.5 

12,416.0 

19,220.0 

24.096.0 

30.496.0 

38,117.5 

46,876.5 

57,105.0 

135,780.0 

86.0 

376.0 

999.0 

2,466.0 

5,955.6 

13,069.0 

25.485.0 

44,705.0 

68,801.0 

99,297.0 

137,414,5 

184,291.0 

241,396.0 

377,176.0 

444,000.0 

612.000.0 

580.000.0 

650,000.0 

700,000.0 

6.0 
9.2 
12.0 
11.8 
12.2 
14.0 
16.4 
20.3 
26.0 
28.6 
33.1 
35.6 
39.2 
42.1 

50.0 
46.0 
40.0 
29.5 
24.4 
23.3 
23.4 
25.4 
28.9 
28.6 
28.3 
29.7 
30.5 
28.0 

1  Estimated. 
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(Pages  75-77.)  The  area  that  will  be  flooded  by  the  construction 
of  a  dam  at  the  Narrows  will  be  on  the  Apache  Indian  Reservation. 
The  question  of  right  of  way  would  be  the  obtaining  of  the  use  of 
these  reservation  lands.  A  plane-table  survey  of  the  reservoir  site 
was  made  by  Mr.  Cyrus  C.  Babb,  on  a  scale  of  2i  inches  to  the  mile 
and  with  a  contour  interval  of  10  feet.  From  this  survey  it  was 
found  that  587  acres  of  lands  that  have  been  irrigated  and  farmed  by 
the  Indians  would  be  flooded;  that  of  the  remaining  area,  4,405  acres 
are  irrigable,  the  remainder,  3,360  acres,  being  nonirrigable.  No 
improvements  have  been  made  by  the  Indians  other  than  the  building 
of  brush  fences  and  houses.  The  Apache  is  of  a  roving  nature  and 
does  not  like  to  live  for  a  long  period  of  time  upon  one  spot.  *  ♦  * 
In  order  to  provide  for  the  damage"  which  would  be  done  to  these 
Indian  farms,  the  estimate  includes  $20,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  irrigation  system  for  the  Indians  above  the  reservoir  site.  There 
is  as  much  water  available  from  the  Gila  River  at  points  between  San 
Carlos  and  Geronimo  as  near  the  Agency.  Lands  in  that  locality  are 
unoccupied,  are  of  equal  fertility,  could  be  irrigated  with  equal  ease, 
and  are  on  the  reservation.  If,  therefore,  a  substantial  irrigation 
svstem  should  be  built  for  these  Indians  higher  up  on  the  river,  and 
tnis  should  be  given  to  them  in  lieu  of  their  primitive  and  deficient 
systems  that  now  exist,  it  is  considered  that  tne  treatment  would  be 
fair.    *    *    * 

The  agency  grounds  and  military  post  were  surveyed  in  detail  on 
a  scale  of  200  feet  to  the  inch,  with  5-foot  contours.  The  essential 
features  of  this  map  have  been  reproduced  on  Plate  XXVIII. 

While  the  elevation  of  the  spillway  at  the  dam  is  130  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  the  flood  hne  of  the  reservoir  must  be  considered 
as  being  at  the  maximum  elevation  of  the  water  passing  over  the 
weirs,  or  approximately  145  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream,  or  245 
feet  above  the  datum  of  the  contour  surveys.  This  contour,  while  it 
would  not  include  all  the  buildings  of  the  military  post  and  of  the 
Indian  Agency,  would  cover  so  great  a  portion  of  the  grounds  that 
the  remainder  would  be  practicdly  useless. 

The  agency  and  the  post  are  both  exceedingly  dilapidated  and  old. 
It  has  been  proposed  that  the  entire  agency  be  moved  to  a  more 
desirable  location  about  8  miles  above,  on  the  San  Carlos  River, 
where,  in  fact,  the  greater  number  of  the  Indians  are  located.  A 
handsome  new  school  building,  which  has  been  provided  for  in  recent 
appropriations,  will  not  be  located  at  the  old  agency,  but  at  this  point 
higher  up  on  the  San  Carlos.  There  is  a  stone  school-building,  store- 
house and  blacksmith  shop  at  the  agency.  The  officers'  quarters  are 
adobe,  the  post  trader's  building  is  a  frame  structure,  and  there  are 
20  frame  barracks.  The  quartermaster's  department  is  a  series  of 
sheds,  and  the  remaining  buildings  are  either  adobe  or  of  rough 
lumber.  They  are  all  one-story  structures  except  the  schoolhouse, 
and  are  of  a  very  ordinary  type.  There  is  a  miUtary  ice  and  pumping 
plant  and  an  agency  flour  mill,  which  would  be  flooded  by  the 
reservoir. 

After  a  cweful  consideration  of  all  the  buildings,  and  a  discussion 
of  the  situation  on  the  ground  with  officers  in  charge  and  those 
familiar  with  the  value  of  the  property,  a  total  price  of  $60,000  is 
considered  as  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  damages  done.  This  sum 
has  been  included  in  the  estimate.     In  view  of  the  probable  moving 
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of  the  agency  to  another  location  and  the  possible  abancloninent  of 
the  military  post,  and  considering  the  general  state  of  dilapidation 
which  prevails,  this  figure  of  $60,000  for  the  building  of  a  uew  post 
is  considered  as  liberal. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map  of  the  San  Carlos  ivservoir 
site,  the  Gila  Valley,  Globe  &  Northern  Railway  enters  the  reservoir 
basin  near  its  head,  on  the  Gila  River,  and  passes  up  the  vaUey  of  the 
San  Carlos  River,  a  total  distance  of  5.75  miles  in  the  reservoir  site. 
This  railroad  was  built  in  the  fall  of  1898.  A  better  location  for  the 
road,  away  from  the  river,  was  recommended  by  the  locating  engineer. 
It  provided  for  the  crossing  of  the  neck  of  lan^  between  the  Gna  and 
the  San  Carlos.  The  location  of  this  line  is  indicated  by  the  topog- 
raphy on  the  reservoir  map  (PL  XXVH).  The  railroad  could  be 
changed  from  its  present  location^  beginning  at  a  point  2  miles  above 
the  Gila  River  bridge  and  crossmg  the  Gua  at  that  point,  passing 
over  a  divide  on  the  point  of  land  mentioned  above  at  an  elevation 
of  less  than  200  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream,  crossing  the  San 
Carlos  5  miles  above  the  San  Carlos  station,  and  joining  the  present 
line  at  the  last-named  point.  The  length  or  new  construction  would 
be  5  miles.  The  roadway  would  cost  about  $8,000  per  mile,  or  a 
total  of  $40,000.  The  material  for  the  roadbed  would  cost,  approxi- 
mately, $4,000  per  mile,  but  could  be  moved  from  the  old  location. 
There  would  be  a  saving  of  4  miles  in  distance  in  the  new  line  over 
the  old,  which  should  compensate  for  the  moving.  There  would  be 
two  bridges  to  move,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $10,000. 

The  Gua  bridge  contains  thu*ty-three  16-foot  bents  and  tliree  small 
spans.  The  San  Carlos  bridge  has  thirty-four  16-foot  bents,  the 
total  cost  of  moving  this  railroad  has  been  estimated  at  $50,000. 

As  all  the  material  for  the  construction  of  the  dam  that  ^ivill  be 
shipped  to  San  Carlos  will  have  to  pass  over  this  railroad,  including 
about  25,000  barrels  of  cement,  and  as  the  railroad  will  be  shortened 
5  miles  without  any  serious  additional  grade  and  removed  from  a 
valley  of  two  torrential  streams,  it  would  seem  that  this  change  of 
location  might  be  readily  arranged.  The  reason  the  railroad  was 
placed  in  its  present  location  was  to  enable  it  to  reach  ll  e  post  and 
agency  and  secure  that  trade.  With  the  agency  removed,  there 
would  no  longer  be  the  occasion  for  its  present  location. 

Estimate,  San  Carlos  Dam, 

Rubble  masoury,  laid  in  concrete,  94,7.S0  cubic  yards,  at  $6 $56S,  380. 00 

Note. — With  aand  cement,  at  $4.63  per  barrel,  or  $4.28  per  cubic 

yard.    (See  Diuyee's  report).    This  figure  is  based  on  half  of  the  mass 

being  large  rock  and  half  concrete. 

Excavation  foundation,  pumping,  etc 150, 000. 00 

1  semicircular  tower,  of  concrete,  13,632  cubic  feet,  at  50  cents 6, 816. 00 

1  tower,  same  diameter  inside,  60  feet  high,  4,238  cubic  feet,  at  50  cents. .  2, 1 19. 00 

2  tower  houses,  including  the  semicircular  base  of  concrete,  at  $750 

each .^ 1,500.00 

10  inletfi  for  towers,  at  $500  each 5, 000. 00 

2  balance  valves,  at  $1,000  each 2, 000. 00 

2  balance  valves,  at  $750  each 1. 500. 00 

610  linear  feet  of  footbridge,  at  $10 6, 100.  00 

5  miles  of  railway  moved,  at  $10,000  per  mile 50, 000. 00 

Now  irrigation  system  above  the  Indian  agency 20, 000.  OO 

Damage  to  agency  and  post  buildings * 60. 000. 00 
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I/)w-water  diversion  tunnel $10, 000. 00 

Wooden  crib  diversion  dam  at  head  of  irrigation  canal 20,000.00 

903,415.00 

Contingencies,  lOper  cent 90,841.00 

Engineering,  6  per  cent 45, 170. 00 

Total 1,038,926.00 

Total  number  of  acre-feet  stored  is  241,396,  at  a  rate  of  $4.30  per  acre-foot. 


Excerpts  from  Report  op  John  H.  Quinton  upon  the  San 
Carlos  Irrigation  Project. 

(FOo  No.  82024.    Office  of  Indian  Aflftim.    Received  Oct.  13, 1910.] 

The  deposition  of  this  silt  is  naturally  a  serious  menace  to  the  life 
of  the  reservoir.    The  value  of  such  a  reservoir  would,  of  course,  be 
seriously  impaired  in  20  years.     To  get  rid  of  this  silt  from  the  res- 
ervoir and  at  the  same  time  get  the  benefit  of  the  silt  as  a  fertilizing 
agent  to  the  land  is  the  problem  which  has  to  be  solved.     This,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  difficult  a  problem  as  it  appears  at  first  sight.     It  could 
be  done  at  a  reasonable  cost  in  the  following  manner:  If  a  conduit 
with  inlet  towers  a  mile  apart  and  50  or  60  feet  above  the  bottom  of 
the  reservoir,  or  at  such  an  elevation  above  the  bottom  as  would 
allow  that  portion  of  the  reservoir  below  it  to  fill  with  silt  without 
seriously  impairing  the  reservoir  as  a  storage  basin,  is  constructed, 
and  this  conduit  is  laid  through  the  dam  and  discharged  in  the  waste- 
way,  a  dredging  plant  could  be  kept,  after  a  few  years  of  accumula- 
tion of  silt  in  the  reservoir,  running  a  continuous  stream  of  silty  water 
into  the  lowest  opening  above  the  water  in  the  nearest  tower  with 
no  lift  for  pumping  to  exceed  10  feet  or  with  a  greater  length  for 
the  delivery  pipe  than  one-half  mile.     In  this  way  not  only  would 
the  reservoir  be  held  at  a  uniform  capacity,  but  the  silt  could  be 
carried  to  the  land,  of  which  it  is  a  most  valuable  fertilizer,  instead 
[)f  filling  up  the  reservoir. 

When  it  is  considered  that  after  a  few  years  cultivation  this  land 
wdll  need  a  fertilizer  the  value  of  this  silt  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
nated.  Good  orange  land  in  Redlands,  Cal.,  in  bearing,  needs  about 
J20  worth  of  fertilizer  annually  for  each  acre.  Even  at  an  esti- 
nate  of  $5  per  acre  only,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expenditure  for 
Iredging  would  be  fully  justified  on  the  score  of  fertilizing  the  land 
Jone  without  considering  the  value  of  the  water  which  coula  be  stored 
n  the  reservoir  with  the  silt  removed.  Such  a  plan  could  be  easily 
\rorked  out  for  this  reservoir.  The  conduits  and  towers  would  be 
>uilt  at  the  same  time  as  the  dam  and  the  reservoir  allowed  to  fill 
sdth  silt  to  such  a  level  as  would  not  seriously  interfere  with  its  capac- 
by.  Dredging  operations  would  not  have  to  be  commenced  for  sev- 
ral  years.  The  removal  of  the  silt,  then,  becomes  a  question  of  the 
toring  up  and  pumping  of  the  silty  water  into  tower  inlets  and  con- 
eyinjg  it  thence  to  the  conduit  of  its  natural  watercourse,  the  chan- 
oi  or  the  Gila  River. 

Los  Angeles,  November  4, 1911. 
It.  Samuel  Adams, 

First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  send  herewith,   as  requested,   a  sketch  showing  general 
rrangement  of  pipes,  towers,  and  conduits  necessary  for  removing 
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silt  from  reservoirs.  The  water,  bearing  silt,  can  be  siphoned  out  of 
the  reservoir,  the  only  expenditure  of  power  necessary  oein^  for  agi- 
tating the  water  and  silt  at  the  end  of  the  suction  i>ipe  and  a  small 
amount  for  exhausting  the  air  from  the  siphon  occasionally. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  silt  could  be  removed  in  this  way  for  about 
$20  an  acre-foot.  At  this  rate  an  annual  assessment  of  S2.50  an  acre 
on  60,000  acres  of  land  would  pay  for  removing  7,500  acre-feet  of  silt 
annually. 

The  details  may  present  some  difficulties,  but  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  they  could  be  overcome  by  skillful  engineers,  using 
modem  machinery  and  methods. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  J.  H.  Quinton, 

ConsulHng  Engineer. 


Excerpts  from  Hearings  before  the  Subcommitteb  of  the 

COHMITTEE   ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  UnITED  StATES    SeNATE 

ON  THE  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  for  the  Year  ending  Juxe 
30,  1902. 

SAN   CARLOS  (ARIZ.)    DAM. 

Senator  Stewart.  How  many  acres  do  you  think  could  be  irrigated 
by  the  building  of  such  a  dam  (San  Carlos  Dam)  ? 

Mr.  Newell.  At  least  100,000.  I  should  say  120,000  acres  would 
be  the  minimum  capacity. 

Senator  Pettigrew.  How  much  would  the  dam  cost  ? 

Mr.  Newell.  About  a  million  dollars  ($1,038,926).  It  is  on  the 
Apache  Reservation,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  title  from  them. 
These  Indians  could  be  moved  farther  up  on  the  stream,  where  the 
valley  opens,  or  a  number  of  them  could  be  settled  above  the  flood 
line  of  tne  reservoir. 

Senator  Pettigrew.  Do  you  flood  above  the  dam  so  far  as  to  dis- 
turb the  agency  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Newell.  Yes;  the  estimate  above  given  includes  the  cost  of 
moving  the  agency  buildings,  the  relocation  of  the  railroad,  and  the 
construction  of  a  modem  agency. 

Senator  Pettigrew.  How  long  would  that  pond  be  ? 

Mr.  Newell.  Nearly  15  miles. 

Senator  Stewart.  What  would  be  the  height  of  the  dam! 

Mr.  Newell.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  lowest  point 
of  the  bedrock  and  142  feet  above  the  present  surface,  the  spillway 
being  130  feet  above  the  present  stream. 

Senator  Stewart.  What  kind  of  foundation  and  side  walls  have 
you? 

Mr.  Newell.  A  very  fine-grained  limestone   about  as   hard  as 

granite. 

Senator  Jones.  How  deep  would  the  water  be  ? 

Mr.  Newell.  One  hundred  and  thirty  feet  at  the  dam. 

Senator  Stewart.  A  dam  130  feet  high  would  be  a  terrible  dam  to 
break. 

Mr.  Newell.  There  need  be  no  danger  of  that.  It  would  discharge 
in  a  box  ci^on  extending  for  30  mues  and  then  the  canyon  opeDS 
into  flats.     We  do  not  intend  that  it  shall  break.    *    *     ♦ 
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*  *  *  The  rocks  at  the  Buttes  forming  the  foundations  were 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  the  necessary  structure,  and  it  was 
then  decided  to  move  the  drilling  machinery  to  San  Carlos,  where  the 
foundations  were  found  to  be  good. 

Senator  Stewart.  What  is  the  chance  to  get  a  good  strong  founda- 
tion for  the  dam  ? 

Mr.  Newell.  The  foundations  at  San  Carlos  are  as  good  as  can  be 
found  anywhere. 

[From  Douglass  Daily  InternatioDal,  Sept.  8, 1911.] 

PIMA  INDIANS  TO  SEE  SECRETARY  OF  INTERIOR. — ONE  THOUSAND 
WARDS  OF  THE  NATION  WILL  PRESENT  PETITION  TO  FISHER. — 
MEMBERS  OF  SACATON  RESERVATION  WILL  URGE  SAN  CARLOS  IRRI- 
GATION  PROJECT. 

In  the  absence  of  Secretary  Brown,  of  the  Casa  Grande  Board  of 
Trade,  S.  J.  Garrett,  who  is  in  charge,  is  arranging  to  give  Secretary 
Fisher,  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  a  rousing  welcome,  says 
the  Tucson  Star.  Secretary  Fisher  will  visit  the  Casa  Grande  valley 
shortly  after  his  return  from  his  present  trip  to  Alaska.  Mr.  Brown 
has  gone  to  meet  him. 

One  of  the  plans  of  Mr.  Garrett  is  to  have  1,000  Indians  from  the 
Saoaton  Reservation  at  Casa  Grande  to  meet  Secretary  Fisher  and 
place  their  case  before  him.  They  claim  that  the  San  Carlos  dam 
site  will  supply  their  lands  with  water,  and  that  is  what  the  Govern- 
ment promised  to  them  some  time  ago.  They  wiU  have  a  long  peti- 
tion setting  forth  their  grievances  and  making  their  requests.  Secre- 
tary Fisher  is  on  record  as  a  friend  of  the  Indian,  ana  it  is  believed 
this  petition  will  have  its  effect.  The  Indians  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  project  and  are  now  making  their  arrangements  to  see  Mr. 
Fisher. 

The  Pima  Indians  of  the  Gila  River  Reservation  held  a  monster 
mass  meeting  on  Wednesday,  August  30,  to  protest  against  the 
injustice  of  the  Government  in  attempting  to  allot  their  lands  before 
having  gotten  water  for  them.  The  Indians  will  probably  refuse  to 
accept  their  allotments  until  water  is  actually  supplied  to  the  land. 

The  plan  of  certain  parties  to  have  the  Indians  all  bunched  to  a 
little  comer  of  the  reservation  near  San  Tan,  compelling  them  to  leave 
their  farms  which  they  and  their  ancestors  have  cultivated  for  centu- 
ries, has  been  frustrated  recently  by  the  old  and  faithful  Indian  Rights 
Association. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  make  allotments  of  land  to  the  Indians 
without  having  oDtained  water  for  the  same,  except  a  very  small  part 
of  it.  The  promise  of  the  Government  to  the  Pima  Indians  was  that 
each  individual  should  receive  a  5-acre  allotment  with  assured  water. 

About  two  months  age  it  was  proposed  to  change  that  plan,  to 
break  that  promise,  and  allot  only  10  acres  to  a  famfly.  The  Indian 
Rights  Association  also  blocked  tnat  scheme. 
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